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Hoopes Bro. & Darlington inc. 



West Chester, Penna., U. S. A. 



SARVEN 

STAR or KENNY 
Sweet Concealed Band 
WOOD HUB 

WARNER ■ 



HEAVY and UGHT 
for 

CARRIAGES 
WAGONS and 
TRUCKS 



IF YOU WANT THE BEST TRY OURS 



The Output of Complete FRONT AND REAR AUTOMOBILE AXLES of tills 
Plant Exceeds the Capacity of All Competition Combined. 




The American Bali-Bearing Co., 

L. S. & M. S. R'y and Edgewater Park. CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 



CRANE & MacMAHON. 

(INCORPORATED) 
8-10 Bridge St, NEW YORK OTY, U. S. A. 

Sole Manufacturers and Exporters of the 
HICKORY NUT, ^ ACORN. ^ and STAR BRANDS OP 

Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Wood StocK 

FACTORIES: 

ST. MARYS, OmO, RUnMOND, VA. 

For Export Pikes apply to the New York office. 
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This Advertisement is Publislied for tlie 
Protection of tiie Automobile Public 

United States Patent No. 549,160, granted November 5, 1895, been held 
by Judge Hough, of the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District 
of New York, to be valid and to cover the modern gasoline automobile. 

This Patent is Known to the Public as the ''Selden Patent" 
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Official License Plate 



1 ICENSES have been granted to manufac- 
" turers of gasoline automobiles, the names of 
which are given below. This list includes al- 
most every prominent manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles in this country, as a perusal of the 
names will clearly indicate. Manufacturers 
whose cars are not in this list are infringers. 

SUITS may be brought under this patent for 
infringements by manufacturers, by dealers, 
or by users of pleasure or commercial gasoline 
automobiles, and it is the intention of the own- 
ers of this patent to protect the exclusive rights 
secured by it to those who have become licen- 
sees, by commencing suits against infringers 
of it. 

THE Selden Patent is a basic patent. It is rec- 
ognized by nearly all reputable automobile 
manufacturers, and its basic character, as well 
as its validity, has been established by the 



Court, and therefore the manufacture, sale or 
use of any pleasure or commercial gasoline au- 
tomobile by any person not licensed under this 
patent is unlawful and an infringement of this 
patent. 

TTHE Association of Licensed Automobile 
^ Manufacturers stands for much more than 
merely the recognition of the Selden Patent. 
Its members, individually and through their 
combined efforts in the Association, are chief- 
ly responsible for the development of the 
automobile to its present perfect state. 

YT7 HILE extending protection to a long list 
™ of manufacturers, it has not been the |X)licy 
of those who control the patent to extend pro- 
tection to new or untried or doubtful products. 

TTHIS announcement is made so that buyers 
^ of automobiles may know the facts and be 
governed accordingly. 



Read the list of cars licensed under Selden Patent: 
AMERICAN MAKES 



Acme 
Alco 

American 

Amplex 

Apperson 

Autocar 

Brush 

Buick 

Cadillac 

Cartercar 

Chalmers 

Columbia 

Corbin 

Dorris 

Elmore 



E-M-F. 

Flanders 

Ewing (taxicab) 

Fuller 

Glide 

Grabo\ysky 

Franklin 

Haynes 

Hewitt (truck) 

Everitt 

Hudson 

Hupmobile 

Jackson 

Knox 



Brasier 



Lambert 

Locomobile 
Lozier 
Marion 

Mack (com'l cars) 
Matheson 
Maxwell 
Mclntyre 
Mercer 
Mitchell 
Moline 
Moon 
Mora 
Marmon 

IMPORTED MAKES 

Delaunay-Belleville 



National 
Oakland 
Oldsmobile 
Overland 
Packard 
Palmer-Singer 
Peerless 
Pierce-Arrow 
Pierce-Racine 
Pope-Hartford 
Premier 
Pullman 
Rainier 

Randolph (comM 



Regal 

Rapid (com'l cars) 
Reliance (truck) 
Reo 

Royal Tourist 
Sampson (truck) 
Selden 
Simplex 
Stearns 

Stevens-Duryea 
Stoddard-Dayton 
Studebaker-Garford 
Thomas 
cars) White 
Winton 



Lancia 



ASSOCIATION OF UCENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 



No. 7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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JOHN W. MASURY & SON 

Originators of 

Superfine Coach and Automobile Colors 

Acknowledged the Standard for Fifty Years 

AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

Fine Carriage and Automobile Varnishes 



New York, 



Chicago, 



Minneapolis, 



Kansas City 



WILLEY'S 

COLORS 

The RECOGNIZED STANDARD 




C. A. WILLEY CO. 

COLORS GRINDERS 

and Manufacturers of Specialties in 
CARRIAGE, AUTOMOBILE AND CAR 

PAINTS 

COLORS, VARNISHES, ETC 
HUNTER'S POINT, NEW YORK CITY 



THE STANDARD 

Auto Door Locks 

FOR NINETEEN TEN 



No> 999 Security Hook Lock 
for Touring Cars. 

No. 25 Security Hook Lock with 
complete lever control 
for Touring Cars. 

No. 39 Rotary Lever Lock for 
Limousines and other 
closed vehicles. 

Test them out NOW for the 
coming season. : : : : 

English & Mersick Co. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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of the MOTOR CARS Exhibited at the 

Chicago AutomobUe Show, Feb. 5-12. 1910 

Were Itf" Finished With 



Trade 



VA'INI^SES 



Marie 



THERE WERE 319 CARS EXHIBITED 
THERE WERE 237 CARS VALENTINED 

WHICH IS 75 

VALENTINE & COMPANY 



New Yorlc 



Boston 



Ciiicago 



Toronto 



Paris 



Amsterdam 




83 Years* Experience in Every Can 



Edward Smith & Co. 



CARRIAGE VARNISHES 

Everything from the 
Bare Wood to the Finishing Coat. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 



VEHICLES AND GEARS IN THE WHITE 




PREMIER 
SIDE SPRING GEAR 
We manufacture a full line of Carriage and Wagon bodies In the 
white; also Limousine, Taxicab, Touring Car and Roadster Bodies 
for automobiles In metal. Fifty styles of gears for Carriages and 
Wagons; also seats, trimmings and tops of all kinds. 

Write to us for particulars. 

Schubert Bros. Gear Company 

ONEIDA, NEW YORK. 



RUB 



RUB 



RUB 



THAT'S THE EXPERIENCE SOME PAINTERS HAVE WITH A POOR RUBBING VARNISH. 
THEY RUB TILL THEIR HEART ACHES ONLY TO HAVE THE VARNISH SWEAT, OR ROLL 
UP UNDER THE PAD 

XX Diamond Rubbing and Hard and Quicl( Diying Rubbing ''A" 

DRY HARD TO RUB IN TWO DAYS, WITHOUT SWEATING, ARE TOUGH AND THE BEST 

FOUNDATION FOR FINISHING COATS. 

madeMOLLER ca SCHUMANN CO. 



MARCY AND FLUSHING AVES., 



BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



Plcsse mention "The Hub*' when you write. 
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1910 IMPROVEMENTS IN SWINEHART TIRES 

MEAN MORE MILEAGE, LESS EXPENSE, NO DELAYS, DOLLARS SAVED 



CON8IDER1 Mr. Manufacturer, the advantages of our line be- 
fore leapinflT into the uncertainty of 1910 season with an old- 
fashioned, inefficient, unimproveo, inconvenient tire equipment. 

CONSIDER! Mr. Manufacturer, that truck owners in general are 
no longer buying tires because they are cheap. 

CONSIDER! Mr. Manufacturer, that more Swinehart tires are 
used in New York and Chicago (the great commercial car fields) 
than any other make, because they give from 20 per cent to 60 
per cent more service, and are more convenient to apply. 

CONSIDER! Mr. Manufacturer, every time your customers are 
forced to lay up their cars for repairs to tires or renewals, it costs 
them from |10 to 150 per day, and consider that Swinehart quick 
detachable rims eliminate all such delays. 

SAVE YOUR CUSTOMERS MONEY AND IMPROVE THE REPU- 
TATION OF YOUR CAR BY USING SWINEHART TIRES 




FLANGE RIM FOR WOOD WHEELS 

The success of our quick detach- 
able rims during past seasons has 
demonstrated that truck owners 
appreciate this feature. 

our clincher tires with improved 
quick detachable flange rims make 
it possible for an amateur to 
change tires in thirty minutes. The 
nuts on one side are simply taken 
off, one flange removed, old tire 
slipped off. new one put on and 
flange replaced. No tools other 
than wrench and a few bars re- 
quired. 

QUICK DETACHABLE RIM FOR STEEL WHEELS 
The rim shown at left has revolutionised the truck tire business 
and demoralized competitors. It htw placed the truck tire manu- 
facture on the same high plane of perfection as tires for pleasure 
cars. This rim is furnished for all steel wheels. 

Not only have our tires and rims been improved constantly, but 
facilities improved and capacity enlarged In order to meet the 
constantly increasing demand for our product. 

MOTOR BUGGY SPECIAL 

Expressly designed for motor- 
driven cars — not a tire for horse- 
drawn vehicles. Wide tread gives 
increased traction. Large size, 
beaded tread and concave sides add 
resiliency and durability. Made 
endless, no joints, easily applied by 
anyone. 

Swinehart Clincher Tire and Rubber Company. 





NEW YORK, 875 7TH AVENUE 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 

850 Woodward Avenue 2109 N. 9th 



Akron, Ohio 



CHICAGO, 1720 MICHIGAN AVENUE 

,^1^^" FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

603 Van Ness Avenue 809 Mass. Avenue 




"$slf-Pripell8il 

Vehicles" 

Fifth Edition, Revised. 

A practical treatise on the 
theory, construction, opera- 
tion, care and management of 
all kinds of Automobiles. 

By 

JAMBS E. ROMANS, A.M. 

Contains 6o8 pages and 
upwards of 500 illuttrations 
and diagrams, giving the es- 
sential details of construction 
and many important points 
on the successful operation 
of the various types of motor 
carriages driven by steam, 
gasoline and electricity. 

This work is now the ac- 
cepted standard, explaining 
the principles of construction 
and operation in a dear and 
helprai way. This book will 
be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress in the United States, 
Mexico or Canada upon re- 
ceipt of $2.00. 

Address 



TRADE NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

24 Mumiy Street, New Yoric 



FOR SALE 

MANUFACTURING PLANT 

A complete and fully equipped plant 
for the manufacture of 

Wheels, Spokes, Rims, Etc. 

with a well established business and 
plenty of orders and material on hand 
to continue the business uninterrupted. 
Persons interested are requested to call 
or address 

THE HUB, 

24-26 Murray Street. New York City 



PlcMe mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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Goodrich 
Solid Rubber Tires 

Interna! Wire Side- Wire Tires 
Gurriage Tires for Heavy Carriages 

These products represent fifteen years 
of consistent development, and co- 
operation with customers. They have 
been distinguished always by the 

Mark of Quality 




Copie* of the 1910 Catalogue 
will be g^dly sent on requett 

The B. F. Ooodrich Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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' OMEBODYsaid that you 

never know how good a thing is until you see the 
imitation- WE say you never know how bad itj* 

imitations are until you see the 

Kelly- Springfield Tire 
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Parts Makers. 

It is interesting to note that the automobile maker on 
the quantity basis lays much stress on his splendid factory 
organization by which it becomes possible to produce the 
needed parts not only cheaper but so much better than 
they can be assembled by gathering them from special 
sources. It is said the expense is much reduced, also. 
No doubt the claim is builded upon a rock foundation of 
fact, but there is a more important point of view. Many 
minds devoted to specialization are certainly likely to 
think out refinements of parts with more success in re- 
sults than the busy maker, who has a vast establishment 
to think about, especially when all hands must be more 
or less, generally more, bound by the routine of manu- 
facture. 

Even the buyer and user of the machines is wise to 
this proposition, as is shown by the news of the day, in 
which it is stated that a company of one hundred men 
of wealth has been incorporated to build one hundred 
automobiles — one for each — the sole actuating reason 
being to select from any and every source the particular 
part of extreme excellence and practicability in an auto- 
mobile, and assemble it in this auto de luxe, regardless of 
the expense of the undertaking. The point aimed at is 
perfection so far as the present state of the art will af- 
ford it. 

Very good. It is along these very same lines that the 



parts maker of the trade is progressing. His activities are 
confined to specialization. Any part, be it of engine, 
frame, or any subsidiary bit of the mechanism, is the 
better for his thought, attention and concentration. He 
will gild the refined gold of previous effort, and make 
something better than the large complete organization 
will think it out. Evidences of such evolution are already 
well to the front. The parts makers' exhibits at shows is 
the section in which is to be found the real advance in 
the business. 

The evolution is proceeding along exactly the same 
lines as could have been noted in the horse-drawn vehicle 
industry. From that quarter sprung all the advance in 
the art of vehicle building; it will be the same in the 
motor vehicle trade. 

The parts maker with his plain or patented improve- 
ments, due to his concentration of thought and experi- 
ment on a single part, will be the advance agent of prog- 
ress to whom the builder must look for what is best to 
use in assembling a perfect vehicle. 

It is no disparagement to the brains and ability of the 
large manufacturer that this will be so, it is just the nat- 
ural outcome of things. No carriage builder ever forged 
an axle having the perfection of parts that it has coming 
from the man who gives axles his undivided thought. The 
carriage builder learned this truth, then gave up trying. 
He bought cheaper and better than he could forge for 
himself. This is an individual instance. Multiply it along 
the line. 

We believe the assembled parts of the auto are crude 
to-day compared to what they will be in the not distant 
future, and the progress will be solely due to the parts 
maker. 



Solid Wheels. 

The high cost of rubber, and the tendency it seems to 
be developing to attain yet higher price levels will cause 
the question of rubber tires to be taken up seriously by 
such makers of motors cars as are trying to reduce price 
without paying tribute to efficiency of service of the cars. 

The so-called high wheel self-propelled vehicle kept 
to the solid tire, and the diameter of the wheel was 
the saving factor in making the vehicle wear well. The 
carriage builder has gone through the school, has cal- 
culated strains, figured out the molecular action of shock 
on metals, and the only additional factor he had to think 
about was the eflPect of high speeds. 

We have heard most about the derangement of the 
parts of the power mechanism if air tires were not used. 
The fact is practice does not show the point to be well 
taken. The solid-tired wheel communicates its vibratory 
strains and ensuing damage more to the axles, and after 
them to the frame, than to the engine, and the less the 
diameter of the wheels the more rapidly deterioration sets 
in. 

There has been a tendency to increase diameter of 
wheels, even where protected with air cushions on the 
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rims. Progress will most likely still further develop along 
such lines. 

Springs will lengthen, too, and become better shock- 
absorbers so far as the frame is affected. 

A way will be thought out and be practically applied to 
transfer the air cushion from the periphery of the wheel 
to a point between the wheel and the frame that will 
answer'the purpose of the air cushion better than in the 
position in which it is now used, and at great saving of 
expense and material. 

When the stress of competition due to overproduction 
of automobiles becomes an urgent matter — and the time 
is close at hand, we will hear much more on the subject. 
If necessity is the mother of invention, she is also the 
god-mother of improvement. She will soon have her work 
cut out for her. 

Along with this will come the simplificationof the parts 
of the engine. To-day it ds too highly articulated, too many 
parts. It must be skeletonized. 

We think we see in these coming evolutions the oppor- 
tunity of the carriage builder, as he is well equipped with 
a long experience in vehicle building that should prove of 
the hdghest value. 

Already we find that abroad the builders are thinking 
about this subject. Who will be the pioneer in improve- 
ment, the Yankee or his foreign brother maker ? 



tent of the welds, and the cohesion of surface is some- 
thing worth having, and as the process is rapid, simple 
and easily manipulated we would suppose it might be 
very interesting to carriage builders as an adjunct of the 
smith shop, especially as the metal working branch of 
the business will presently assume much prominence in 
view of the attention being given to motor car construc- 
tion. 



Careless Treatment of Varnished Surfaces. 

The varnish maker is having his troubles these days, 
due to the carelessness and inexperience of those who 
have the care of the finished vehicle in hand. 

The driver of the car, the garage employe, and about 
all those who have the care of cars in hand are people 
who have been pitchforked into the business because of 
its opportunities for good wages. The owners or man- 
agers of the public garages had no riper experiences. It 
was new business. 

The varnish-covered body was treated in the theory 
that it was about as durable as the metal of which it was 
made. It was found that naphtha would slick off the 
mud and grease in short order; that it was equally effec- 
tive in eating up the varnish had to come with exper- 
ience. When the varnish went it was put up to the body 
maker. What could he be thinking about to cover the 
surface with something less durable than cast iron? Some 
of the very large expense for up-keep can be traced to 
just such lack of knowledge.Think of a coachman washing 
his carriage in this way, and think of the finish of such 
coachman who knew so little about his business. 

It is a high testimony to the character of the varnish 
product of high-class makers that it so well withstood 
the abuse to which it has been subjected. No material is 
fool-proof but the varnish has given a mighty good ac- 
count of itself under severely trying conditions. 

Weekly G>nsular and Trade Reports. 

Considering that these reports may be had for the ask- 
ing by applymg to the government Bureau of Manufac- 
tures, it is remarkable that they should be missing on 
the desk of any manufacturer in the country. To some 
they would be of the greatest value; to others a liberal 
education in world commerce — ^and all without price. It 
is strange such an opportunity should be allowed to pass. 

Oxy- Acetylene Welding. 

This recent method of welding by means of the appli- 
cation of gaseous compounds projected onto the welding 
surfaces by means of pressure generated by the gases 
has achieved noteworthy results. The character and ex- 



HICKORY DECREASING SUPPLY. 

In co-operation with the National Hickory Association, the 
United States Department of Agriculture has just completed 
a canvass of the principal hickory-using establishments to as- 
certain their annual requirements. 

In the last few years the users of hickory have become very 
much alarmed over the decreasing supply; so far, however, it 
has been impossible to get satisfactory statistics either of the 
total quantity of hickory yet standing in the forests or of the 
amount used each year. This is partly because a great deal of 
hickory is cut by small portable or by stationary mills, which, 
after consuming all the timber within a radius of from two to 
eight miles, are either sold or moved to new points. Much hick- 
ory is also split into billets for spokes, handles, etc., instead of 
being sawed into lumber. Altogether, therefore, it is extremely 
difficult to make even a fair estimate of the total hickory con- 
sumption. 

While the figures gathered by the Association and the De- 
partment are not as complete as were desired, they are at least 
significant. Hickory is especially sought for the manufacture of 
vehicle parts and of handles, in which great strength and tough- 
ness, together with moderate weight, are essential. It is esti- 
mated that, in the manufacture of their special products, the 
hickory-using establishments consume the equivalent of the 
following: 

Quantity of Hickory Used 
Product in Equivalent Board Feet 

For spokes 45,000,000 

For handles 29,000,000 

For poles and shafts 18,000,000 

For rims 16,000,000 

For singletrees, doubletrees, neckyokes 

and bolsters 16,000,000 

For axles 6,000,000 

For sucker rods 1,000,000 

For vehicle gear woods 600,000 

Total 131,600,000 

In addition to, the hickory which is made directly into these 
special forms there is manufactured each year about 300,000,000 
feet of hickory lumber most of which is later remanufactured. The 
total quantity of hickory cut in the United States each year is 
therefore equivalent to not less than 330,000,000 board feet. Ac- 
cording to the reports of the Bureau of the Census, the average 
value of hickory lumber at the mill is about $30 per thousand, 
while the high grade material which is necessary for the special 
uses listed above is worth at least $50 per thousand. This makes 
the total value at the mill of the annual hickory production not 
less than $12,000,000. 

Hickory is one of our most useful woods, but it constitutes 
only about two to five per cent of the total stand of timber in 
our hardwood forests. It is widely distributed throughout the 
Eastern hardwood forests and was formerly most abundant 
and of unusually high quality in Indiana and Ohio. The supply 
in these states, however, has been greatly reduced by cutting, 
so that at present Arkansas is distinctly in the lead in hickory 
production, followed by Tennessee, and then by Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. 

The F. A. Whitney Carriage Comipany, Leominster, Mass., 
has plans for a new brick factory to replace the frame building 
destroyed by fire. 
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Two Styles of Foreig'n VeHicles 
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Wood-worKing' and Smithing" 



ALLOWANCES FOR WELDING. 



The question of how much metal should be allowed for mak- 
ing a weld when the length and cross sectional area of bar is 
important, has always been a de^batable one with blacksmiths. 

I have never found, in any book dealing with the trade, any 
writer who was prepared to state in exact terms what amount 
should be added for the purpose. 

In ordinary practice, the smith uses his judgment, based on his 
experience, together with the nature of the weld, and the size of 
the bars. This being the case, it is reasonable to suppose that if two 
smiths had to do the same piece of work they would, like the 
doctors, disagree. One might allow half the thickness, and the 
other a whole thickness of the bar. 

It is a peculiar fact that in the instances mentioned, both could 
be correct as far as the length was concerned, but not so the 
strength. 

I have lately made a numiber of tests of bars welded with 
varying allowances. I have done so in an endeavor to lay down 
a rule which would enable one to make the strongest weld, with 
a reasonable amount of labor. 

I might here be permitted, for the information of those whq 
are uninitiated in the art of welding, to explain the reason why 
an allowance is necessary at all. 

It might be supposed that if a smith took two pieces of iron, let 
us say, 1 inch in diameter, and each 6 inches long, and welded 
them together, their combined length wouW be 1 foot; but such 
is not the case, because a loss would take place, partly due to the 
high temperature used and partly to the greater density given 
to the hammered portion of the bar. The loss is generally at- 
tributed to waste in the fire, but it is small compared with that 
of the compression by hammering, hence the dif?iculty of mak- 
ing an exact allowance. 

To ensure having the welded part equal in sectional area 
when finished, it is essential that the ends should be larger pre- 
vious to joining together. Now the amount of that increase of 
size will effect the ultimate result. If, for instance, two welds 
rere to be made with the same material, and in one case the 
amount of upsetting was equal to 10 per cent., and in the other 
25 per cent; and also supposing the temperature used to be the 
same in both cases, the one which was upset most would be the 
shortest on completion. In any attempt, therefore, to lay down 
a uniform allowance so that the length and cross sectional area 
will be correct, the extent of previous upsetting must be taken 
into consideration. 

The question resolves itself into this: "What is the least 
amount of upsetting that a weld can be made with, so as to 
guarantee not having a reduction in the cross-sectional area of 
the bar, either at the weld or in its immediate vicinity, combined 
with a maximum of strength? 

The ultimate strength should always be a determining factor 
with blacksmiths, for in many instances human life is imperilled, 
as in the case of crane hooks, slings, chains, etc., and in others 
where the value af a machine is proportional to the streng^th of 
its welded parts. 

Since the introduction of mild steel for structural purposes, 
welds have to a large degree been dispensed with, owing to the 
molecular form of that metal permitting it to be bent, twisted 
and otherwise formed into shape without loss of strength; the 
same not being permissible in iron, on account of its fibrous na- 
tuer, which ofte nrequires it to be welded, so as to place the 
grain in the direction of the greatest strain. For all that, iron is 
still largely used, and mild steel is frequently welded in cases 
where it is more convenient to do so than forging from the solid. 



TEST OF WELDS— Made at the Working Men's College, 
Melbourne. Showing the strength with different allowances for 
waste, etc. 

No. Break- 
of Allowance ing 

Test. Material for weld. Broke at load. 

1 >4 in. diam. iron H=y2 diameter Near weld 23.600 

2 }i in. diam. iron H=^A diameter At weld 22,900 

3 }i in. diam. iron ^= 1 diameter In bar 24,160 

4 ^ in. diam. iron ^= 1 diameter In bar 25,675 

5 lX/4 in. diam. iron ]/i=l^ thickness Near weld 12,400 

6 lX/4 i"- diam. iron 1 thickness Bar in clips 14,150 

7 y2 square iron ^=/^ thickness Weld 13,650 

8 1/2 square iron J4= 1 thickness Bar in clips 15,000 

9 ^ retested 3^= 1 thickness Bar in clips 15,225 
The foregoing table will show the result of my investigations 

in connection with this problem. It will be noticed that in all 
cases where the allowance for welding equalled one thickness of 
the bar, that the tensile strength was higher than when only 
half that amount was allowed. The welds were carefully made, 
special regard being paid to the length and cross-sectional area, 
the number of heats being the same in each case, and the tem- 
perature as nearly equal as can be judged by the eye. 

The results prove that the great difference in length and 
strength was due to the amount of upsetting, and not to the 
number of heats used, or the temperature that the iron was 
raised to. 

In conclusion, I have no hesitation in asserting that where one 
thickness of bar allowance is made the weld will be more relia- 
ble than with a lesser amount, and to obtain the same the thick- 
ness the ends of the bars should be upset until they are equal to 
1.25 that of the original size, and should gradually taper back 
from two or three thickness in length. — The Automobile and 
Carriage Builders' Journal. 



IMPROVED SUSPENSION. 



The AAAA forms a parallelogram, two of the points of which 
are secure to the axle (El, E2) with the front each of the side 
rods attached to a member free to revolve on the points (F, 
Fl). The f-ree links on the ends of the springs ( S, Si) permit 
of this; the double-forked torque rod (B, B and Bl, B2), fitted 
to D, Dl and G, Ql, controls the lateral movement of the axle 
while permitting perfect freedom of vertical motion. 

The cardan shaft (C) has a sliding block and telescopic fitting 
at the front end and a cardan joint at the rear end. It will be seen 




that a free, direct, vertical action of the frame is provided for, 
as well as the slight lateral action of the rear axle, and a fore 
and aft action of the springs on either side; these latter limited 
by the length conformation and disposition of the links. Thia 
gives to the driving axle of the car an amount of freedom of 
movement in relation to the plane axis of the chassis, whith 
cannot be obtained in the ordinary way, the driving effort from 
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the road wheels being delivered at a point approximating to the 
neutral axis. The movement of the wheels and axle, due to the 
inequalities of the road, will not be conveyed to the chassis to 
the same extent as where the side rods are fixed dgidly to the 
frame, or where the springs are directly connected to the frame 
at the front end. 

Due provision has been made for the effective working of the 
l>rake connections. The successful introduction of the front 
wheel brake has simplified the braking at the rear wheels, and 
\there is only one brake to deal with. 



VELURE— A PAINT. 



As several correspondents seem interested in this japan paint, 
which I was recently eulogizing as something more than a 
makeshift body finish, I give a little further information which 
may be useful to others who give it a trial. Velure is not an 
ordinary paint or enamel, and must not be treated as such. It 
is not cheap either, as regards first cost, until one realizes its 
extraordinary spreading or covering powers, but I have proved 
it to keep for several years, if necessary, in the tins in which it 
is sent, provided they are kept securely fastened. A brush of 
the very best quality is necessary for its satisfactory applica- 
tion, not too long in the bristles nor too soft, for velure is stiff 
to work and will quickly pull the hairs out of common brushes, 
nor is an enamel brush of any use. In cold weather the prepara- 
tion gets very thick, so is best placed in a warm temperature 
(in a sealed receptacle) previous to use. When it is desired to 
reduce its consistency a special thinner is used, which has the ad- 
vantage of not lessening the glossy finish when dry. A gallon of 
velure is supposed to cover 90 square yards, so it will be seen 
that, even allowing a liberal discount for cash, a little goes some 
considerable way. I have never used so much of any one color 
up to the present for car work, but the application of several 



coats of gray to two cars still leaves a fair amount in the bottom 
of a half gallon can. Of course, the more and better prepara- 
tion the woodwork of a body has received, the greater will be 
the success of the final coat or coats, but at any rate the penul- 
timate coat should be of flat color or as near as may be the 
same shade as the velure to be subsequently applied, and when 
quite dry it should be carefully rubbed down to a smooth sur- 
face with powdered pumice, used on a damp pad of cloth. 

The velure is applied thinly, and worked with the brush in 
several directions; in corners remote of access it must be what 
painters call stippled, says a writer in Motor, or worked in by 
dabbing with the point of the brush, then finally smoothed in 
one direction before covering new ground. It requires several 
days to dry hard, even in a favorable temperature, and, need- 
less to say, th€ less dust there is about the more satisfactory 
will be the result. 

In one case I rubbed down the velure after it was hard and 
gave it a second coat, and this produced a splendid finish. I 
have used it on cylinders and hot radiator tanks with equally 
satisfactory results, and on a bonnet the heat does not seem to 
aflFect its gloss as it does that of varnish. 



GO FOR A SONG. 



The carriages and coaches of Anthony J. Drexcl, now living 
in London, which cost approximately $25,000, were sold at auc- 
tion in Philadelphia, his former home, for a little more than 
$1,300. The most valuable of the pieces sold was the Drexel 
tallyho, which cost origpinally $500. It was obtained finally by 
R. Shrismer, a dealer, for $210. 

Most of the carriages were in excellent condition and were 
ornamented with the noted "deer panels." A canopied phaeton 
was sold for $112.50 and a landau brought $135. Two brakes 
were disposed of for $83, and a governess' cart was knocked 
down for $1. Two carts brought $99. 




DETAILS OF COACH PLATFORM CONSTRUCTION. 
(Scale in meters.) 
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MOTOR BODY FRAMING. 



The diagrams of sectional motor body framing which are given 
herewith to illustrate this article, show the hind quarter of a 
deep quartered cab phaeton motor body in Fig. 1., in which it is 
explained how the framing of the front pillar to the bottomside 
by stump tenon is done, and fixed with screws, also the half 
checking of the elbow to the pillar and corner pillar. 

The corner pillar and bottomside are slip tenon and half check 
shoulder framed — ^the framing being held more firmly with a 
light top plate fixed with screws. The framing is made to have a 
double shouldering form the tenon to the outer surface. This 
provision prevents the joint from shifting, as the result of up- 



In dressing up the corner pillar N., first lay out the plan of 
the quarter as in Fig. 3. Having been given the extreme widths 
of the body over standing pillar, across back on elbow line, and 
the amount of turnunder, make the corner pillar pattern, Fig. 4, 
which is made from the elevation Fig. 1. Then make the turn- 
under pattern, which is, of course, the contour line of the stand- 
ing pillar 9, Fig. 1. Now these are the two principal patterns, 
and to dress the corner pillar up correctly mark off on the face 
side of the pattern horizontal lines as in Fig. 4, and transversely 
across the back of the pillar N, as in Fig. 2. Now to get the cor- 
rect angle for the horizontal square, take the shoulder from the 
plan Fig. 3 at N, and hold the horizontal square to the lines in 




ward or sagging action, and makes a first class job whether in a 
motor body or in Brougham bodies, where the method was uni- 
versally employed before the solid bottomside and corner pillar 
in one was introduced. 

Fig. 2 shows the back section of the body, and the framing 
of the top cross rail, and the edge line of the elbow framing to 
the back corner pillar. To kill the jointing of the elbow on the 
pillar, a bead is run up into the joint, thus absorbing the end 
grain of the elbow in the line of the bead, while at the same 
time a clean and artistic finish is worked up. 

Fig. 4 is drawn on to enable an explanation of how the corner 
pillar N, which is framed to the bottomside at an angle, should 
be dressed up. 

The bottomside B is mostly got out on a square line on the 
inside as at A, Fig. 3, so as to take the chassis, but allowing the 
side swell of the body to stand at a projection. In that case the 
bottomside is dressed up square, and the side swell on the turn- 
underline worked on the outside. But should the bottomside B 
be framed in narrower timbers, and angled to meet the framing 
of the body in this way, the bottomside line would be pitched to 
show a regular width, as explained and divisioned off by the 
line S in Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4, and turn the blade round to the angle of the shoulder 
of the pillar as shown in the plan. Fig. 3, and dressing the pillar 
from top to bottom with the horizontal will bring the surface in 
beveled correctness to line with the bottomside, to which it is 
framed. 

Another method of dressing up the corner pillar is to use an 
ordinary bevel, and set it to the shoulder of the pillar N on the 
plan Fig. 3, and hold the bevel shoulder vertical on the lines of 
the pillar — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, which are marked off on the pattern 
from the elevation Fig. 1. The bevel thus held allows the blade 
to lay at the horizontal line through the vertical position of the 
shoulder, and thus the surface of the pillar on its outer edge is 
dressed in line to its angled position to the bottomside. This is 
a method used in dressing the corner pillars of the back quar- 
ters of Broughams with short mitre point bottomsides, framed 
in exactly on the principle of the quarter under treatment in 
Fig. 3. The framing of the elbow to the corner pillar is shown in 
Fig. 5. A body maker wishing to gain practical information at the 
bench will be very materially helped by a study of the diagram 
drawings herewith,because every point for workshop guidance is 
shown in them, and with the effort of practical study. Valuable 
help can be garnered from their perusal. 
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CINCINNATI CARRIAGE MAKERS' CLUB. 



The Carriage Makers' Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, held its reg- 
ular meeting at the Grand Hotel on March 10th, with an attend- 
ance of 62 members and four guests. The meeting was presided 
over by Second Vice-President L. D. Lutz. After the reading of 
the minutes of the February meeting, the resignations of W. P. 
Nolan, of the Motor and Horse Vehicle Magazine, and F. E. 
Blunden, of the Whitaker Paper Co., were accepted. 

Mr. Shipley, chairman of the special committee appointed to 
assist the Tariff Board in the regulation of export duties, made 
a very interesting report in connection with the work that had 
been done so far, setting forth the discrimination against this 
country by the Brazilian Government. The committee was au- 
thorized to continue the work. 

A communication from the Business Men's Club, in regard to 
a business men's excursion into territory contiguous to Cincin- 
nati was read and referred to the executive committee. 

At the conclusion of the business of the meeting, the mem- 
bers were delightfully entertained by Miss Frieda Lotze in elo- 
cutionary work. 

This meeting was the occasion of the annual election of mem- 
bers of the board of governors. Of the eight nominees, the fol- 
lowing were elected: David B. Gibson, Jason Schneider, A. J. 
Sebastiani, C. W. Shipley. This concluded the business of the 
meeting and adjournment followed. 



AFTER THEIR RIGHTS. 



Interstate Commerce Commission hearings were held at To- 
ledo, Ohio, by Commissioner Mosely. The principal case was 
that of the Milburn Wagon Co., which alleges discrimination of 
freight rates on a shipment of wagons to a point in California. 
The company asserts it should have been given the terminal 
rate of $1.25 per hundred to Los Angeles, instead of which it 
was charged $2.71 per hundred. The discrimination was caused 
by an alleged alteration in the way bill, which resulted in a mis- 
rating of the shipment. The commission is asked to fix the re- 
sponsibility for the alteration of the waybill, in order that the 
company may recover the overcharges. 

The recent increase of 10 cents per hundred on wagons to 
northwest coast points was the subject of another case brought 
by the Milburn Wagon Co. against the lines forming the Trans- 
continental Traffic Associations. 



KELLY TO LOCATE IN RACINE. 



Although originally intended for Toledo, O., the new rubber 
company which Charles F. U. Kelly has had in the mak- 
ing for some months, is to be located in Racine, Wis., and has 
been incorporated under Wisconsin laws as the Kelly-Racine 
Rubber Co., with a capital stock of $500,000. The new company, 
of which Kelly is the president, and which will make automo- 
bile, commercial truck, motorcycle and bicycle tires, has pur- 
chased ten acres of land in Racine for a factory site, and con- 
struction is to be started immediately on a fireproof plant. It is 
expected to have 250,000 square feet of floor space available for 
active manufacturing operations in the latter part of July, and 
an output of 300 tires per day from the start has been promised. 
The change in plans by which Racine instead of Toledo becomes 
the home of the company, was brought about by the substantial 
inducements that were offered by Racine business men, a num- 
ber of whom have become associated with the enterprise. 



NEARLY READY. 



About $3,700 of a necessary $5,000 of stock to be subscribed 
has been pledged for the Journay Manufacturing Co., of Port- 
land, Maine, to build wagon boxes, wagon trucks, bob-sleds, 
etc. It is capitalized at $50,000. 



WAGON COMPANY COMPLAINS OF RATES. 

The complaint of the Springfield Wagon Company against the 
Frisco Railroad alleging the rate on steel material used in the 
manufacture of wagons is excessive will be heard before the 
Missouri Railroad and Warehouse Commission in St. Louis, 
May 3. 

The contention of the wagon company is that the railroad 
company is attempting to avoid the seventeen cent rate on bar 
iron from Springfield to St. Louis, by classing shipments of iron 
as steel. Following a hearing of the original complaint of the 
wagon company, the railroad board made an order compelling 
the Frisco to change the rate on bar iron from St. Louis to 
Springfield, from 22 cents per hundred pounds to 17 cents per 
hundred pounds. 

A shipment of bar iron from St. Louis to Springfield precipi- 
tated the present complaint. In a letter to the State Board the 
wagon company alleged that the car, though billed through to 
Springfield as iron, was changed to steel upon its arrival and 
that the company would be compelled to pay the old rate of 22 
cents per hundred pounds, instead of 17 cents as ordered by 
the board. 

The wagon company officials contend that they are at times 
compelled to alternate in the use of iron and steel. When they 
are unable to get shipments of steel they say they are com- 
pelled to use iron in the manufacture of tires and other fittings 
for wagons. On the other hand they say they often use iron in- 
stead of steel when they are unable to get a sufficient supply of 
steel. 



IN THE DREADNAUGHT CLASS. 



The development of the motor car brought in its train a class 
of men not used to the handling of fine vehicles. They were 
just as likely to smear the finished surface of cars with greasy 
rags as with clear water. There was no regard for a varnished 
surface. 

To meet such severe usage, Valentine & Company originated 
and introduced their line of Vanadium Varnishes, which are de- 
signed to be almost negligence-proof. 

They present hard yet elastic and brilliant surfaces that are 
not easily put out of commission, and of a durability that puts 
them in a "Dreadnaught" class, which means invincible. 

The painter will find their working qualities admirable, and 
their extra paleness is only one of the attractive attributes we 
can mention. 

The Vanadium line is compounded with remarkable adapta- 
tion to the end in view, and has achieved distinction already. 



FUTURE OF "AMERICAN VEHICLE.' 



The late Mr. Sherron had so many friends interested in his 
welfare that it will be well-received news to print the plans 
made for the immediate future conduct of his journal. It is most 
gratifying to know that the widow's interests are to be so un- 
selfishly conserved in place of being sacrificed. Mr. Wright has 
undertaken the work, and for the present, at least, will be re- 
sponsible for the editorial conduct of the journal. We believe 
that the late Mr. Sherron's policies will be adhered to as closely 
as can be done by an editor in sympathy with his ideas, but who 
will necessarily, to an extent, inject into the work his individ- 
uality. 



DEALERS ORGANIZE. 



The Huron County (Mich.) Implement and Vehicle Dealers' 
Association has been organized with thirty members. It is said 
to be the largest county organization of the kind in the state. 
The officers are: President, E. Paul, Pigeon; secretary-treasurer, 
Joseph Wagner, Kinde. A banquet was served at the Hotel Mor- 
row at the close of the business session. 
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STANDARDIZED RIMS PULL THROUGH. 



Instead of being dissolved as the result of the difference ex- 
hibited toward it by the tire committee of the Association of 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, the project for a standard 
type of quick detachalile rim, as evolved by compromise on the 
part of six big companies, has taken a new lease of life and is 
to be pushed with vigor. Tangible evidence to this effect is af- 
forded in the official announcements made, over the names of 
the companies that have assigned their rim patents to the United 
Rim Co., the patent holding corporation created for the purpose. 

The plan for a standardized type of quick detachable rim has 
been making difficult progress for the past two years, but those 
who have championed it are now convinced that it has reached 
a point where it may be put squarely before the trade and the 
public. The companies who are pledged to the cause and who 
have turned over their rival and conflicting patents to the 
United Rim Co., in order that the latter may authorize a com- 
posite type containing the best features previously found sep- 
arately, include the Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, O.; G. & J. 
Tire Co., Indiapapolis, Ind.; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron. O.; B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; Hartford Rubber Works 
Co., Hartford, Conn., and Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. 

When the United Rim Co. made its initial attempt to create 
a standard type which would be acceptable from all standpoints, 
it encountered trouble with the rim manufacturing concerns who 
were approached on the matter of taking out a license to manu- 
facture. The rim makers balked at being -confined to just one 
type, which they must needs be under the terms of the license 
offered them. The United Rim Co. then agreed to license them 
for two standard types, provided they would give up the manu- 
facture of all competing rims. These two standard types were 
designated as types No. 1 and No. 2. Licenses for their manu- 
facture were taken by the Standard Welding Co., of Cleveland, 
0., and the Weston-Mott Co., of Flint, Mich., with the under- 
standing that the tire companies themselves would retire from 
rim manufacture. 

Later a dash of cold water was thrown on the whole thing by 
the attitude of the tire committee of the A. L. A. M., which refused 
to take any definite steps toward pledging support for the stand- 
ardized rim idea or to reconnmcnd it to the membership of the 
association. With renewed courage, however, the standard rim is 
again taken up and is to be carried to the ultimate of 
whatever possibilities are in store for it. The No. 2 rim is the 
type which is to be made the leader, although the rim manu- 
facturers who have taken out a license may make the No. 1 
type also if they find Teason to do so. The tire companies who 
have created the United Rim Co. will themselves cease the man- 
ufacture and sale of rims on the first of next July, and will use 
their combined efforts to make the car manufacturers and the 
public see the advantage of the standardized type, as produced 
by the licensed rim makers. 



AUTO NOT A CARRIAGE. 



A recent Massachusetts court decision says: "It is certain that 
when this statute was originally enacted the legislature, in using 
the word 'carriage' had no thought of a vehicle made up in large 
part of complicated machinery and propelled by a powerful en- 
gine whose operation is similar to that of a locomotive engine 
on railroads. We are of opinion that automobiles are not included 
in this statute." 



GREAT CHANCE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 



The Board of Trade of Winston-Salem is energetic in exploiting 
the advantages of the locality. The catalogued advantages in- 
clude best railroad service, excellent climate, no labor troubles 
and good manufacturing neighbors who are already on the 
ground. Already there is a $519,000 product of wagons and 
carts as one of the evidences that it is a good place for vehicle 
builders. 



OLDEST "JOB" IN THE LAND. 

What is claimed to be the oldest vehicle in America is in pos- 
session of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. It was 
made by the Pueblo Indians of Tesuque, and was purchased in 
1878 from a native, who at that time was 85 years old. His 
statements and the traditions of the village were to the effect 
that the big-clumsy ox-cart, or carreta, was handed down from 
father to son for sufficient generations to place its origin in 
the seventeenth century. 

Whether or not its age is as great as that, the primitive cart 
is interesting, both for its known history and the oddity of its 




design and workmanship. It is composed of wood and rawhide 
throughout, no metal being used in its construction. The wheels 
are heavy sections of sycamore, with clumsy, bow-like pieces 
of rim secured opposite each other on each wheel. The diame- 
ter of the two ungainly wheels is 38 inches. The axle is of hard 
wood and the 12-foot tongue consists of a single length of mes- 
quite. The body of the vehicle is 6 feet long and very broad and 
high in proportion. It is of a rude, rack-like construction. 



PRELIMINARY STEP IN BILLION DOLLAR COMBINA- 

TION. 



Mr. C. A. Carlisle, chairman of Publicity Committee, furnishes 
the following: "As a result of the merging of the interests of 
the Studebaker Borthers Manufacturing Company and the 
E-M-F Company, a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Studebaker Brothers Manufacturing Company was held at the 
offices of the company in South Bend, Wednesday, March 23, 
and at the invitation of the management Walter E. Flanders, 
the president and general manager of the E-M-F Company, and 
Frederick W. Stevens, of J. P. Morgan & Co., of New York, ac- 
cepted nomination and were elected members of the Board of 
Directors of Studebaker Brothers Manufacturing Company. 
Both are now members of the Board of Directors of the E-M-F 
Company." 



BOUGHT THE BUILDING. 



Through Trustee Copeland the building at the Columbus and 
Chillicothe Pike and the Hocking Valley Railroad track for- 
merly occupied by the Columbus Woodenware Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, was transferred to the Ohio Carriage Company, 
which has been occupying the structure for some time. The con- 
sideration was $42,500. 



GOING SOME. 



At the West Chester Wheel Works, Westchester, Pa., there 
is an engine still in use which was installed when the plant was 
started over forty years ago, having been used at the original 
plant in West Goshen. 
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C. B. N. A. COMMITTEES. 



The newly appointed cammittees of the Carriage Builders' Na- 
tional Association are made up as follows: 

Board of Trustees of Technical School — Charles J. Richter, 
chairman, 119 West Seventy-third street, New York; Hon. 
Franklin Murphy, Newark, N. J.; Wm. W. Ogden, Newark, N. 
J.; Wm. R. Innis, New York; D. T. Wilson, New York. 

Committee of Freight Classification — Theo. Luth, chairman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. G. Brunsman, Cincinnati, O.; C. W. Nash, 
Flint, Mich.; W. H. Roninger, St. Louis, Mo.; H. B. Staver, 
Chicago, III.; A. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Advisory — C. A. Barnard, Anchor Buggy Co., Cincinnati, O.; 
W. N. Agnew, Durant-Dort Carriage Co., Flint, Mich.; E. C. 
Meyer, Banner Buggy Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. S. Bailey, Staver 
Carriage Co., Chicago, 111.; C. T. Platte, Parry Mfg. Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Committee on the Conservation of the Resources of the Coun- 
try — Henry Ratterman, chairman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Committee on the Abuses in the Carriage and Accessory 
Trades — Perrin P. Hunter, chairman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Committee on New Members — Fred O. Nuetzel, chairman, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Committee on Dealers Associations — A. G. Brunsman, chair- 
man, Cincinnati, O.; Russell E. Gardner, St. Louis, Mo.; A. M. 
Parry, Indianapolis, Ind.; C. W. Nash, Flint, Mich.; Otto Arm- 
leder, Cincinnati, O.; Adam Howard, Galion, O.; J. G. Moon, 
St. Louis, Mo.; F. A. Ames, Owensboro, Ky.; W. C. Heath, 
Monroe, N. C; C. O. Summers, Barnesville, Ga. 

Committee on Good Roads — Henry F. Keachline, chairman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Committee on Credits and Terms — W. P. Champney, chair- 
man, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Committee on Costs — J. D. Dort, chairman, Flint, Mich. 

Committee on Patents — ^John F. Galvin, chairman. New York. 

Committee on Materials — Charles E. Adams, chairman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Committee on Press — J. Frank Hutcheson, chairman, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Committee on Fire Insurance — T. J. Sullivan, chairman, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 



THE RUBBER SPECULATION. 



The speculation in rubber shares in London is attracting 
world-wide attention. Its results will have effects on the pro- 
duct and trade that will be important. The United States special 
agent gives some particulars concerning the situation. 

The following statement will illustr^ite the shortage of india 
rubber: In the Dutch East Indies old rambong rubber trees, 
considered worthless a few years ago, are no longer cut down, 
except when they are in the way of newly planted Para trees.One 
East Sumatra estate in 1909 had a yield of nearly 1 pound per 
tree from 8-year-old trees. The cost of this rubber, delivered to 
London, as 28 cents per pound, and having been prepared by 
men who understood the business, it was sold in competition 
with Para rubber. 

The fluctuations in the rubber market during the past three 
years can be best shown by comparing the different prices of 
fine hard Para rubber per pound: 

In 1907, January, $1.28, gradually dropping to 97 cents, until 
December, when it sold as low as 87 cents. 

In 1908, January, 85 cents; February, 66 cents; gradually ad- 
vancing, it sold in November and December as high as $1.30. 

1909, January, $1.25; advancing slowly until August, when it 
sold for $2.09; in September and November, $2.19; in December 
it dropped to $1.70. 

In January and February, 1910, $1.84 to $1.98, with all pros- 
pects for a further advance during the year. 

The comparatively good prices for this high grade rubber 
seems to be entirely due to the advantage that the manufacturer 
of a certain class of goods find in its use. It must be remem- 



bered that the African grades of inferior rubber were available 
during 1909 at comparatively low prices. Sarawak-Jetalong was 
quoted as selling at $97 to $146 per ton during the past three 
years, and a few tons of old stock may be had now for $122 per 
ton. 

Bandjermassin rubber was reported as not obtainable in the 
London market at present, but direct shipments from Singapore 
can be made in March for $139 per ton, f . o. b., Singapore. 

Rubber plantations are being continually financed in London, 
and approximately some 300 plantations are owned by capital- 
ists in the United Kingdom. The rubber market of London 
seems to have a bright future, as great developments are expect- 
ed from the plantations, financed during the last five years, in 
Africa, Sumatra, Java, Madagascar, Malacca, British Borneo, 
India, Burma, New Guinea, and the Malay Peninsula. 

London has a rubber growers' association, with a membership 
of some two hundred rubber planters and others indirectly in- 
terested in rubber growing. Antwerp has also a rubber grow- 
ers' association, and many rubber plantations were financed 
from that city. 

The principal members of the large manufacturing firms of 
rubber goods have secured controlling stock in some of the 
best-paying rubber plantations, and thus, by knowing the ac- 
tual cost of production, are placed in a position to protect them- 
selves on prices. 

The International Rubber and Allied Trades Exhibition will 
be held in London in June, 1911, and is expected to be of con- 
siderable dimensions and much larger than any of its predeces- 
sors. 



FLANDRAU CONTROLS BRASIER. 



The old established New York firm of carriage builders, Flan- 
drau & Co., while retaining its identity and control, has organ- 
ized the subsidiary Flandrau Motor Car Co. for the purpose of 
exclusively handling in America, as selling agency, the Brasier 
motor cars. 

Speaking of the Brasier, Mr. Wilson says: The Flandrau Mo- 
tor Car Company is organized for the purpose of handling and 
importing the Brasier car, and in that respect only is separate 
and distinct from Flandrau & Company, which is still contin- 
uing to manufacture automobile bodies, and mounting them up- 
on any make of chassis. 

They build all sizes from 11 H.P. up, and make a wonderful 
car for taxicab purposes. We have nearly all these cars in stock. 
They are now finished with our coach work, and we believe we 
are showing the finest finished car in the country, and at a price 
less than is generally charged for that class of work. 



CLEVER WAY TO PUT IT. 



The Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., in keeping the memory 
of Kelly-Springfield tires green in the mind, has adopted a fold- 
er plan of advertising, as one means that has merit in its method 
There is not much said, but it divides the waters of the Red 
Sea of opinion and shows a dry path to a safe crossing to safe- 
ty in the use of rubber tires. At any rate, we so gather from 
what is said about "Miracles." Get the folder and be interested 
as we have been. 



SIXTY YEARS YOUNG. 



The sixtieth annual of the A. A. Cooper wagon factory was 
commemorated at Dubuque, Iowa, when Mr. Cooper quietly 
celebrated the event with a banquet. During the sixty years 
Mr. Cooper has stood at the head of the firm, which has never 
changed. It is said one hundred thousand men have been em- 
ployed at the factory since it was started. 



The Gerstenslager Buggy Co., at Wooster, Ohio, is crying for 
good mechanics. The officials say they could use a lot of good 
men just now and give them good positions. 
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FAULTS OF LEATHER. 



The carnage builder has his troubles in working leather, so 
when he can get an expert in leather to ventilate his opinion, he 
avails himself of the opportunity. The Philadelphia wagon build- 
ers found that Mr. Peter Loehnberg was willing to tell some 
things out of his store of knowledge of leather, especially as 
used for coach and automobile. Substantially he said that such 
leather is made from the largest steer hides obtainable. The se- 
lection is difficult, as defects, of any importance, do not become 
manifest until the hides are unhaired and tanned. 

The hides are taken to the beam house, where they are opened 
and put in the "soak," with lukewarm water, in order to remove 
the dirt. They then go into a tank of lime to soften the hair, so 
it can be shaved, on the same principle that a barber lathers a 
man's face before shaving him. 

The hide is then laid over a beam, and a man with a flesher's 
knife shaves the hair off. The imperfections in the hide then be- 
come apparent. Barbed wire may have injured the hide. 

The hide then goes to the tanyard, where bark extract and 
other liquids serve to "plump" the hide. This requires from 
fourteen to seventeen days, according to the weight of the hide. 
From the tanyard the hide goes through a press, which squeezes 
all the liquor from it, and it is then ready for the splitting ma- 
chine. It must be semi-dry, else the knife marks would show. 

On the union splitting machine the hide is made into four cuts 
or hides. The first cut is the "skiving," usually full of holes in 
places. This is used for the manufacture of inner soles for 
shoes. The next cut, "second split," or part nearest the body, is 
turned into cheap dash leather, shaft^ips, etc. The "main split" 
is used for tops and trimmings on cheap buggies. 

The other cut is for carriages and automobiles. The "buffing" 
on hair side of the hide is about the thickness of a cover on a 
book, and is sold to the bookbinder. The machine-buffed leather 
of to-day, used on vehicles, comes near to hand-buffed of years 
ago. This leather is used by automobile and furniture manufac- 
turers. 

Another method of splitting hides for hand-buffed leather is 
to have a very light skiving removed, and then one other cut. 
This last cut is made into "doubles," Japanned on both sides, 
and made up into belts and similar articles. 

The "deep buff' has a better grain than the split. The hand- 
buffed hide is buffed on a table •and not run through a machine. 
The buffing having been taken off lightly makes a softer and 
more plump leather. 

Regarding the price of hides twenty to thirty years ago, the 
green hides could be bought at five cents a pound, while to-day 
they are selling for twenty-one cents a pound, and the hides 
not so good. While then the patent leather sold for twenty-one 
cents a foot, to-day is brings only an average of twenty-five 
cents. 

To-day good leather is scarce. Owing to the demand, cattle 
are killed younger than they were twenty years ago, and are 
not as large. 

According to all statistics and records, it looks as if, in the 
very near future, the output of leather will be less than the de- 
mand. The 300,000 autos which will be made this year, the in- 
creasing demand for shoes, belting, etc., will require many 
hides. Because of this demand, the packer will not sort the hides 
as formerly, and consignments are rarely up to sample. But the 
buyer must take what is sent; there is no redress. 

After the gentleman concluded his address some questions 
were asked by his auditors, and we note a few of them. 

In answering about the cause of patent leather peeling, he 
said: One coat peels from another because the leather manufac- 
turer is afraid to leave the leather in the oven too long, lest it 
burn. There is no fixed rule for baking, though the leather is 
tested from time to time. If allowed to remain too long, it burns, 
if removed too soon, the coats may peel, though that is a matter 
of temperature. 

Speaking of grub holes, he said foreign cattle are driven with 



prods instead of with whips, and the hide becomes punctured, us- 
ually on the butt. 

In leather that bags the splitting machine is at fault, caused 
by the harder pull of an impatient workman. This will turn the 
hide a little and cause it to bag. 



FRENCH LAMP COVER. 



This cover is specially suitable for use with motor car lamps 
to protect them from dust and mud. Mole-skin or water-proof 
cloth is the material employed, the opening being behind to en- 
able the cover to slip easily over the lamp, the aperture being 
closed by means of a pair of press buttons. A row of eyelets is 




inserted along the bottom edge, through which a cord is passed. 
On the latter being drawn tight and fastened by a bow the cover 
is firmly secured in its place. A similar cover can be made for 
ordinary carriage lamps, the japanned and plated work of which 
is liable to suffer from road dust or from damp while in the 
coach house. 



WAGON LUMBER FOR EXPORT. 



The annual meeting of the American Wagon Oak Plank As- 
sociation was attended by a large number of exporters and other 
prominent lumbermen. 

The lumbermen met to consider the inspection rules sub- 
mitted by the Timber Trade Association of Liverpool, govern- 
ing the inspection of wagon oak plank to be shipped to the 
United Kingdom. The plan of the association is to eliminate as 
much as possible, the promiscuous shipping of irregular quality 
and undesirable dimensions of lumber to be used in the manu- 
facture of wagons. 

The association was organized in Roanoke a year ago. Among 
the prominent lumbermen at the Roanoke meeting were: J. C. 
Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio; Richard W. Price, of Price & Heald, Baltimore; John L. 
Alcock, of the John L. Alcock Lumber Company, of Baltimore; 
W. O. Price, the Baltimore hardwood merchant; W. C. Clement, 
of Greensboro, N. C; Edward Barber, of Elingworth, Ingram 
and Company, Cincinnati, and others. 



LOOKING FOR NEW FIELD. 



The Baltimore Wheel Factory, otherwise known as the Ed- 
ward Stinson Manufacturing Co., of Baltimore, Md., has just 
written to Secretary Clay of the Commercial Club, asking for 
full particulars regarding an idle wood-working plant located 
in Lexington, Ky. 
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"FROM TREE TO TIRE.' 



A VERY UNUSUAL RECORD. 



A spool of photographic film, projected on a square canvas 
from a moving picture machine, at first only amused, flippantly, 
then seriously, but now it has taken a more impressive place. 
There is unhesitating recognition of its value as a medium for 
educative publicity. And publicity that has educative or news 
value, something that tells a story, not only compels attention, 
but convinces with its candor. 

The use of the photographic film has been accepted by some 
of the largest advertisers in this country to set forth their wares 
in a way that will not only advertise but also educate. A recent 
striking instance is a project undertaken by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. There is scarcely any commodity among 
the necessities about which so little is popularly known as rub- 
ber, and perhaps there is no article of commercial convenience, 
the construction and maintenance of which is so misunderstood 
as the automobile tire. Therefore, the nature of rubber, the dif- 
ficulties of gathering it, the form of shipment, its transforma- 
tion from the crude into the rubber of manufacture, and the ac- 
tual making of an automobile tire, for example, are matters of 
educational concern. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company has recognized this situation 
uniquely. At large expense it had taken a series of pictures 
representing the entire porcess "From Tree to Tire;" then it 
engaged the services of a lecturer and operator to show these 
views, and now it is placing the pictures before the members of 
automobile, athletic, and university clubs, and in public gather- 
ings before every automobile owner in the country. 

The first of these films shows the dense vegetation of the up- 
river regions of the Para, a tributary of the Amazon River, in 
South America. The native gatherer is seen making hatchet in- 
cisions into the bark of the rubber tree and then adjusting the 
cup to catch the latex. Other natives bring their calabashes, 
remove the cups from the trees, empty them of the juice, and 
emerge from the forest to the rubber camp. 

There, underneath the thatched roof of an open hut, is a na- 
tive dipping a heavy paddle into the sticky rubber and smoking 
it in the fumes of a fire built of palm nuts. This is the making 
of the rubber into convenient form for shipment — the large 
"biscuits" to be packed in wooden cases. Then there is a pic- 
ture of the arrival of a shipment of "biscuits" and their storage 
in the large cellars of The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 

After that, are the steps of manufacture. First, the "biscuits" 
are weighed and inspected, and then softened so that the rubber 
can be well broken up and washed. Next is the important mill- 
ing process — what might be called the kneading in a bakery — 
to mix the crude rubber with the various compounds; the coat- 
ing of the fabric with rubber; and the cutting of the stock into 
various sizes to make up the Goodrich White Tough Tread. 
One of the most interesting series is the building of the tire on 
the tire machine, and then the significant process of applying the 
tread. After that is the vulcanizing of the tire, and its trimming 
and scrubbing. 

One other feature of an automobile tire, the inner tube, is 
shown in the making and then the steps "From Tree to Tire" 
are completed. 

These views are handled by an experienced operator and their 
significance is explained at length by a lecturer. The undertak- 
ing has met with unusually enthusiastic receptions. In Toledo 
recently one of the largest city theaters was hired by The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, and invitations were mailed by the com- 
pany to every automobile owner in the city. Over 1,600 people re- 
sponded. That evening the entire entertainment was referred to 
as an event of unusual moment in the field of educative pub- 
licity. 

Mr. Tillisch, the lecturer, with the operator is now working 
towards the eastern cities and after this circuit is completed 
other sections of the countrv are to be visited. 



Phineas Jones & Co., whose wheels are like a good man's 
character, without blemish, make a remarkable statement which 
we deem interesting enough to repeat in full. 

In these times when we read of strikes and disturbances be- 
tween labor and capital, the service record shown below is re- 
markable. Phineas Jones & Co., the well known wheel manu- 
facturers, began business in 1855, 55 years ago, and they have 
two men that are yet with them, with a record of 52 years, S. 
D. Aspinall, in 1858 to date, also Edward Whalen, same date. 
The minimum service herein is 25 years. A few of these men 
were in the war of the Rebellion. Ira J. Smith, on his discharge 
from the war, came to the office and said, "Mr. Jones, I am 
through with the war and would like to work for you again." 
"Why man alive," replied Mr. Jones, the founder of the hous;, 
"haven't you been working for me the last five years? Go to 
work," and he did at once. The record is one to be proud of 
from the viewpoints, both of the employee and employer. An- 
other i.oteworthy Tact is that the concern has been in its pres- 
ent locality, 301 to 313 Market street, since 1864, a term of ^ 
years, during which time many changes have taken place In the 
vehicle business. This roster of workers and years of service is 
something to be proud c f: 

S. D. Aspinwall 1858 52 years. 

Edward Whalen . . . 1858 52 years. 

Ira J. Smith 1858 Died 1909 ... 51 years. 

Michael Whalen . . . 1857 Retired 1905 . 48 years. 

Horace Day 1860 Retired 1908 . 48 years. 

John Keller 1865 45 years. 

Patrick Whalen 1865 45 years. 

William Martin 1868 42 years. 

Charles Brown 1868 Died 1908 ... 40 years. 

Calvin Smith 1870 40 years. 

Isaac Fort 1867 Died 1906 ... 39 years. 

George Bagley 1869 Died 1908 . . 39 years. 

James Looker 1871 39 years. 

Theodore Hoffman 1876 34 years. 

Charles Mott 1868 Retired 1902 . 34 years. 

Jacob Losey 1878 32 years. 

John Rossnagle 1878 32 years. 

Mortimer Jaques . . 1880 30 years. 

Eugene Fulton 1880 30 years. 

Alfred Herdman . . . 1880 30 years. 

Edward Day 1880 30 year?. 

Israel Gant 1870 Died 1900 ... 30 years. 

James Griffith 1881 29 years. 

James A. Day 1866 Retired 1894 . 28 years. 

J. F. Bird, Jr 1883 27 years. 

Aaron Cramer 1883 27 years. 

Edward Meeker 1867 Died 1892 ... 26 years. 

Isaac Van Hart 1868 Retired 1894 . 26 years. 

Henry Guerin 1880 Died 1905 ... 25 years. 

Moses Sigler 1860 Died 1885 . . 25 years. 

Robert Martin 1866 Died 1891 . . 25 years. 

Louis Foell, Jr 1885 25 years. 

Silas L. Hazen 1875 Retired 1900 . 25 years. 



THE STIVERS FACTORY TO BE A GARAGE. 



The C. & G. Auto Company, of No. 312 West Forty-third 
Street, New York City, has acquired the carriage manufactory 
of R. M. Stivers, at Nos. 19 and 21 West Sixty-second street, for 
use as a garage. The property runs through to Sixty-third street 
and adjoins the New Theaitre. It was reported also that the Max- 
well-Briscoe Motor Company had made an offer for the Tiche- 
nor-Grand sales stables and riding academy which is on the 
opposite side of the street from the Stivers building in West 
Sixty-second street. 



Joseph Kelley, for 31 years foreman of the malleable foundry 

of the Moline (111.) Wagon Company's plant, has resigned. 



CHANCE FOR WHEEL FACTORY. 

An effort is being made to start a wheel factory at York, Ala., 
as the location will be given free, whereas other places want 
several thousand dollars for a building site. Some northern cap- 
italists are interested and will go over the grounds and talk 
with the people. 
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SUITABLE TIMBER FOR MOTOR BODIES. 



The timber suitable for use in body building as adapted to 
motor cars is the subject of an article by G. W. in The (London) 
Motor. Some of the conclusions may be excepted to, but the 
ideas are a contribution to the thought of the subject that will 
excite more and better thought by others. Everything helps. 

The employment of metals, aluminum and steel panels, does 
not appeal to the ordinary individual as do fine timbers either 
in the constructional or decorative parts. In no country can 
there be found any timber which approaches the English ash in 
value for the purpose to which it has been put in the construc- 
tion of vehicles. Commercially, the ash has been grown for some 
hundreds of years, chiefly for conversion into vehicles of all 
descriptions. 

The oak is too heavy, and requires a greater length of time 
to season. It was found, by experimental use, that ash, when 
seasoned did not cast or warp after working, and that expo- 
sure to the air did not affect it as elm, for instance, is affected. 
A screen of elm is in existence in an Elizabethan mansion which 
is a perfectly marvellous example of how timber can twist and 
warp after being worked up and built into a structure. 

During the last century examination by scientific test and ob- 
servation was made of the various qualities of English and for- 
eign grown timbers, and of these dry ash is placed amongst the 
best for tensile and transverse strength, combined with light- 
ness. And it is these qualities, combined with reasonable ease in 
working, which make it so v?ry valuable for the framework of 
vehicles. The absence of a liability to twist or warp where doors 
and moving parts are concerned is also a quality which renders 
it very serviceable to the worker in the wood. The best ash, sea- 
soned by being kept in a dry atmosphere, protected from the 
weather, but not at a uniform temperature, is used by the motor 
carriage builders for the best class of work. 

Stocks of ash are frequently kept for seven to ten years, when 
considerable thickness is required, and as the timber becomes 
lighter the more thoroughly it is seasoned, there is also that 
advantage where timber which has been long in stock is used. 
A difference of 7 pounds per cubic foot has been noticed in the 
same class of timber between "commercially dry" and "bone 
dry'' timbers. The advantage of using this specially seasoned 
timber is to be seen in the framing of vehicles which have been 
built of it, none of the various jointings of the framing, which 
^nnot in every case be covered up by panelling, showing where 
the cross and longitudinal timbers meet. Elm is very seldon* 
used, for the reason previously given; it has been used for parts 
of carriages where it is completely panelled over and protected 
from water. Of the imported timbers, Canadian birch and yellow 
pine and Honduras mahogany are the principle ones. Birch is 
suitable for what are known as ''boot sides" and "rocker pan- 
els," and can easily and permanently be bent to even curves. It 
is not difficult to work, does not warp (if the proper kind is se- 
lected) and will retain a firm hold on screws and nails — a very 
important matter. Further, it is not readily affected by damp 
or water. 

The Canadian yellow pine has been extensively used in vehicle 
building, for casings, roof, floor, seat boards, and under panels. 
For the roofs of motor carriages it is being superseded by 
"three-ply boards." These are a combination of sometimes two 
or three timbers or of one kind. The boards are composed of 
thin sheets of various suitable timbers; basswood, whitewood, 
birch, and mahogany have been used, the two latter as facing 
boards for the exposed side. These timbers are cut off the log 
very much like a roll o* paper is unrolled, and are about one- 
sixteenth of an inch in thickness; three of these sheets, one at 
right angles to the others, are glued together, preferably with 
waterproof gkie or cement, and thus a thin sheet of fine figured 
birch or mahogany can be glued to two pieces of some less val- 
uable timber and make a very stron<T and comparatively light 
panel suitable for roofs. This method has been adopted for some 



thicker boards used as bottom boards, which have to be left 
bose, so that gearboxes, etc., can be reached. 

An Australian timber, Kauri pine, has been found to be very 
sciviceable for this purpose, as it is not so liable to warp or be 
destroyed by oil, water, etc., which lodges on the underneath 
sides of all cars. 

The three-ply roofing is almost universally used for roofs 
which have to carry luggage, the underside being painted or 
polished, at discretion. A fine effect is sometimes obtained by the 
use of the figured birch three-ply as a ceiling for the canopy and 
inside of limousines. A timber of contrasting color, such as 
walnut or mahogany, can be employed as a decorative mould- 
ing with fine effect. 

The Honduras mahogany used in vehicle ' ^instruction is quite 
different in character to the Cuban or Spanish mahogany used 
in furniture and for house decoration. It is lighter than ash, but 
the transverse strength is not so great. For panels, whether to 
be fiat or bent, dt is unequalled, as it is of fine, even texture, and 
of straight grain. It stays permanently where it is fixed if thor- 
roughly seasoned when used in construction. These qualities, 
when the timber is used in conjunction with ash, make it inval- 
uable for motor carriage construction, and as it can be 
dressed down to a uniform thickness of three-sixteenths of an 
inch, equal to some 64. square feet super., 35 lb. of mahogany 
panel will go a long way in covering framework. 

A timber which is extensively used in America and is some- 
times employed over here for interior casings, which have to 
be covered with upholstery, and for the cheaper qualities of 
work, is known as whitewood. This timber was introduced into 
England about 40 years ago, and was offered in very large logs, 
cutting panels sometimes 40 inches in width. 

It was largely used in vehicle construction when the natural 
grain of the wood was desired to be shown, but a few years 
experience revealed very serious defects; it was easily and ad- 
versely affected by damp and water and readily became discol- 
ored, and is now very seldom used for this purpose, inside 
boards and seats being the extent to which carriage builders em- 
ploy it. As the demand for it fell off and the supply on the At- 
lantic was absorbed by the American carriage builders, who 
have largely employed it in motor car body construction, the 
best qualities have not been imported, and only the tops of the 
trees and a comparatively few boards now come to this country. 

Basswood is sometimes used for minor purposes, but red deal 
and pine are generally employed for step boards and similar 
work. 

For interior decorations, Hungarian ash, pollard, oak-maple, 
walnut, figured mahogany, and other woods for contrast, such 
as satin wood and ebony, are now frequently employed in the 
decoration of the interior of cars. This is a distinct advance, for 
there is no necessity for the whole of an interior to be uphol- 
stered, and the ceiling and upper parts of a closed carriage 
may, with advantage from a sanitary as much as an esthetic 
point of view, be fitted with material which can be cleaned 
easily and thoroughly without its being stained or destroyed. 

In the early days of the horse-drawn carriage, when it had 
been developed into, for that time, a luxurious mode of transit, 
the artist was called in to employ his art upon the decoration 
of the interior. To-day we desire the help of the worker in fine 
woods, who seeks, by skillful arrangement, and the combination 
of light and shade, relief to the artistic sense from straight lines 
and flat surfaces, which, while they are essential in construction, 
are not always strictly pleasing in effect. 



CARRIAGE WORKERS STRIKE. 



About twenty-five members of the Gray & Sons' Carriage 
Works, Chatham, Canada, went out on strike March 18. The 
men struck for increased wages on night work. The factory has 
been running overtime, and the men wanted time and a half for 
the extra work. The strikers were the crate workers and the iron 
seat workers. 
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CONCERNING THE SELDEN PATENT. 



In Case and Comment the legal aspects of the Selden patent 
are commented upon in a manner that the layman can under- 
stand, and we give below the findings of the writer of the article 
as a subject of current interest: 

A new departure seems to have been taken in upholding the 
Selden patent on automobiles. The court says that no litigation 
closely resembling the case has been shown to it, and it cites no 
authority for its holding, so that it seems that the court itself 
recognizes that it is treading on new ground. The claim of the 
patent is for the combination with a road lotomotive provided 
with suitable running gear, including a propelling wheel and 
steering mechanism, of a liquid hydro-carbon gas engpine of the 
compression type, comprising one or more power cylinders, a 
suitable liquid fuel receptacle, a power shaft connected with, 
and arranged to run faster than, the propelling wheel, in inter- 
mediate clutch or disconnecting device, and a suitable carriage 
body adapted to the conveyance of persons or goods, substan- 
tially as described." This, of course, is a mere claim for combi- 
nation of several parts, all of which were old at the time, and it 
would seem that, if any patent for it could be sustained, then 
any application of power to the operation of any machine is 
subject to patent. In fact, although the claim is for a combina- 
tion, when changed in form and reduced to its ultimate terms, 
it is merely a claim for the application of power in the shape of 
a gas engine to the running of a road vehicle. Such a claim has 
never been thought to be patentable. In fact, the court says, in 
referring to a machine manufactured by Rosenwald, that even 
if it had been successful, he might, nevertheless, have found his 
patent invalid by American law, because each part of his vehi- 
cle was doing just what it had always done without any new 
"co-operative law," while his engine, in particular, was the same 
motor which, before it was applied to his brougham, had, per- 
chance, driven a lathe, and might to-morrow do something else. 
On the face of Selden's claim, that is precisely what he did, and 
that would make his patent unsustainable. The court says that 
there is no denial that, in form, nothing but combination was 
claimed. But then comes the point of the decision, which seems 
to be in advance of the former law. 

The court says that Selden's combination cannot be taken 
apart and each element recognized as something that had done 
the same thing or series of things before. It then proceeds to 
show that he took the old Brayton engine and made some alter- 
ations in it. He built a plurality of cylinders to minimize the 
necessity for a flywheel; he produced an inclosed crankcase, and 
used a small piston with a short stroke. By so doing, he devised 
and used an arrangement of Brayton's engine never before at- 
tempted-HDne that Brayton himself never suggested, made, or 
patented, and without which the road vehicle was an impossi- 
bility. So that, in 1879, when Selden applied for his patent, there 
was not one gas engine, which, in its then form, could be made 
an element in a road wagon combination. The court further says 
Selden solved this difficulty, and such solution gave him the 
right to claim broadly the thing which was the leading element 
in his invention when used in his combination. But he did not 
claim it. What he had invented was an improvement on the gas 
engine, but there is nowhere in his claim any mention of such 
improvement. What he claims is the combination, and that alone; 
and, so far as appears from his papers, the elements of his com- 
bination are all old and well known. There is no suggestion that 
he made an improved engine, and sought a patent on that, and 
the question then arises whether one can invent a part of a 
combination, and then, without mentioning or claiming his in- 
vention, simply make it an element of his combination, treating 
it as an old device, and when he secures a patent on his com- 
bination, shut others out of the use of the device which he has 
not claimed. Such does not seem to have been understood to be 
the law; and, from the fact that no precedents could be found, 
the holding that it can be done would seem to be a new depar- 
ture in patent law. If the engine was in fact the old, well known 



engine, the court itself, as above shown, says the combination 
would be invalid. Does the fact that the engine was in fact new 
alter the case when Selden treats it as old, and makes no claim 
for it? Prima facie it would seem that, by reason of the fact 
that he abandoned his claim on it, so that it at once became 
public pToperty,it would fall under the well established rule which 
applies in any case of a mere application of power to the opera- 
tion of machinery. From the opinion, the question of the suffi- 
ciency of the claim to cover this invention does not seem to have 
been considered by counsel, but they seem to have confined their 
attention to the question of whether or not Selden had a practi- 
cable working model when his application was filed, and wheth- 
er or not defendant's machines infringed the patent. It is under- 
stood that the case will be appealed, and the question of the 
possibility of excluding the public from the use of a new device 
by simply claiming it as part of a combination may be pre- 
sented to the consideration of the Appellate Court. If the de- 
vice can be covered in that way, an interesting question arises 
as to the scope of the patent. The adaptation of the gas engine 
used by Selden in his automobile is practically the same as that 
used in motor boats, aeroplanes, and for other purposes; and, 
if that is Selden's invention, the question arises: Can he recover 
royalty for the use of it in all ways in which it is now used? 



BEDROCK PATENTS. 



The Chronicle, of Pawtucket, R. I., says editorially that: It 
may be a question whether the United States patent system does 
more good than harm. More patents are granted to the citizens 
of the United States by our government than are granted to all 
the subjects of all European powers by their sovereigfn author- 
ities. Much is said about basic or bedrock patents at this time, 
and it is probable that we will soon have an aeroplane trust, 
just as we have a telephone trust, and an automobile trust There 
should be no such thing as a basic patent. Such a patent was 
granted to Alexander Graham Bell. The Patent Office is more 
careful now, and will not grant such broad protective claims as 
were granted to Bell, making it possible to establish a telephone 
trust, which now, after the expiration of the patent, is the basis 
of a more grinding monopoly than during the seventeen years 
for which the patent was* granted. Look again at the Selden pat- 
ent recently upheld by the courts. Gas engpines were old twenty 
years ago. Wheels have been old for at least 5,000 years. Re- 
cently a very perfect wheeled vehicle was taken from an Egyp- 
tian tomb that antidated the Christian era by at least 5,000 years. 
Nevertheless, the Selden patent which has been sustained by the 
courts is little more than putting a gas engine on wheels. 



PERSONALS. 



Fifty-one years ago Alderman U. J. Albertsen started in as 
an apprentice in the painting department at the Smith Wagon 
Works, Pekin, 111., and he served an apprenticeship of three 
years in the concern of which he is now superintendent. 

Frank M. Allen, for years superintendent of the Freeport 
Carriage Co., Freeport, 111., a branch of the Moline Plow Co., 
has resigned his position. 

Announcement is made that Mr. Joseph Wright, Jr., who has 
been engaged in the livery business in Winchester, Va., for a 
number of years, has accepted the position of southern repre- 
sentative of the Columbus Buggy Company. 

Frank Wisner has accepted a position with the Newark (N.Y.) 
Wagon Works. 



ADDED AUTOMOBILE HARDWARE. 



John A. GiflFord & Son, the old established jobbers of carriage 
material at 25 Park Place, New York City, have added to stock 
a very complete line of automobile hardware, trimmings and 
forgings, all of which have been catalogued for use of customers 
and the catalogues may now be had on application. 
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OBITUARY 



John Louis Hurd Mosier died in Bellevue Hospital in New 
York City on March 16. He had gone to the hospital to submit 
to a surgpical operation that was not deemed to be dangerous. 
He succumbed to shock unexpectedly. He was in his 77th year. 
Mr. Mosier leaves a widaw, two sons and three daughters, one 
of the latter adopted.. The funeral, very largely attended by rep- 
resentatives of the carriage building industry, was from 50 Great 
Jones Street. 

Mr. Mosier was bom at Derby Line, Vt., of old New Eng- 
land stock. He was of French extraction on the male side, while 
his mother was an English woman. 

In 1850 he apprenticed himself to H. Monee in New York 
City to learn the trade of carriage smithing. In 1860 he went to 




John Louis Hurd Mosier. 

South Carolina to become superintendent of a carriage shop. 
As these were times of trouble he had his, to the extent of being 
sentenced to be hung as an abolitionist. He escaped execution, 
and fled the country, returning to New York. 

In 1865 he was offered the position of finisher in the Brewster 
factory. His advance was rapid, soon becoming superintendent 
of the heavy work department in the smith shop. When he re- 
signed in 1892 he was at the head of the department, after a 
continuous service of 29 years with this firm. 

He made up for the lack of early educational advantages by 
great application, and his development as a technical writer on 
technical subjects began with his contributions to The Hub, 
and his very latest contributions appeared in the same pages. 

He was inventive and fertile in ideas of practical use, and 
they are a testimonial to his ability to this day in the trade. He 
organized and conducted the noon-day class for apprentices, do- 
ing a fine work in his chosen field. He was honored in many 
ways and in many fields, having received diplomas at home and 
abroad. He was a linguist of some merit, and one of the best of 
companions, excelling as a story teller. 

His death removes one more of the landmarks of the old re- 
gime, that seems to be so near to the close of its cycle. His 
name and fame extended much beyond the personal bounds of 



his influence, and throughout the trade numbers will learn with 
deep regret that he has passed away. 

Charles J. Wheeler died in Wellsboro, N. Y., February 4. He 
was born April 30, 1837, in Delaware County, N. Y., and spent 
the early part of his life in Lawrenceville and Tioga. In 1865 he 
moved to Wellsboro and engaged in the carriage business. Of 
late years he had conducted a wagon repair shop and at the 
time of his death he was Wellsboro's oldest resident engaged in 
active business. Mr. Wheeler is survived by a widow and two 
children. 

George W. Wetherhold, a member of the firm of Wetherhold 
Bros., carriage manufacturers, Reading, Pa., died of Bright'* 
disease on February 10. The deceased had since 1891 been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of carriages with his brother, William 
W. Wetherhold. Mr. Wetherhold was forty-six years of age, and 
up to about three weeks before his death had enjoyed good 
health. A widow and three children survive him. 

Colonel Samuel K. Herr, Westminster, Md., died February 14 
after a brief illness. Going to Westminster at the close of the 
war, with his brother, Frank K. Herr, he established the car- 
riage factory of Herr Bros. Some years ago he retired from the 
firm and was succeeded by a Mr. Bahglan, the firm now being 
Herr & Bahglan. The deceased is survived by his widow, one 
brother and three sisters. 

Thomas Buckland Jeffery, inventor of the clincher pneumatic 
tire and head of the Thomas B. Jeffery Company, died suddenly 
in Pompeii, Italy, April 2d. Mr. Jeffery was touring Europe with 
his wife. He is survived by two sons, Charles T. and Harold W. 
Jeffery, both of Kenosha, and two daughters, Mrs. A. R. Carque- 
ville, of Chicago, and Mrs. Hudson, of St. Louis. Mr. Jeffery was 
born in England in 1845, came to this country in 1863 and set- 
tled in Chicago. For more than twenty-five years he was a part- 
ner in the firm of Gormully and Jeffery, makers of bicycles. He 
was several times a millionaire. The body will be brought to 
America for burial. 

George Norman Pierce, father of the Fierce-Arrow car and 
one of the founders of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, 
was buried March 26 in Forest Lawn. Mr. Pierce died of heart 
disease. He was born in Freiendsvillc, near Waverly, N. Y., 64 
years ago and received his education in the public schools and a 
business college. He married Miss Louisa H. Day, of Boston, 
by whom he is survived, together with eight children. 

He began business in Buffalo as a member of the firm of 
Heintz, Pierce & Munschauer, making refrigerators and bird 
cages in 1872. From this, the firm diverged into the making of 
bicycles and tricycles on Hanover street when the bicycle craze 
swept the world. The motor car began to occupy Mr. Pierce's 
attention in 1898, work being carired on in the Hanover street 
plant until 1907. 

Joseph A. Briscoe, one of the pioneers in the manufacturing 
line at Detroit, died March 25 after an attack of heart disease. 

Mr. Briscoe was the father of Benjamin Briscoe, president of 
the United States Motor Company, and Frank Briscoe, president 
of the Brush Runabout Company. He was treasurer of the Bris- 
coe Manufacturing Company, of Detroit, although for the past 
two years he had not been actively engaged in business. 

He was 72 years of age. He was the first engineer to take a loco- 
motive into Detroit and has always been identified with engi- 
neering and machinery. 

He was born at Philadelphia and removed to Detroit when 
an infant, spending practically his whole life in the Michigan 
metropolis. In his youth, Mr. Briscoe invented a machine for 
making nuts and bolts and was one of the founders of the 
Michigan Bolt and Nut Works, which is still in existence. 

J. C. Ziegler, 77 years old, a pioneer and well known resident 
of South Bend, Ind., an official of the Studebaker Wagon Com- 
pany, dropped dead in the LaSalle Street depot, Chicago, as he 
stepped from a train. Mr. Ziegler is believed to have died of 
heart disease combined with old age. 

Harry G. Hamilton, general manager of the Rapid Motor Ve- 
hicle Co., and director in the General Motors Co., died at his 
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residence in Pontiac, Mich., from acute Bright's disease. His 
severe illness exitended over a period of about one week, al- 
though his affliction was a recurrence of previous serious at- 
tacks from the same disease. He was born at Rochester, N. Y., 
November 3, 1861. He leaves a widow. 

Charles O. Frost, of Kenosha, Wis., formerly president of the 
Badger Brass Manufacturing ConKpany, and president of the 
Frost Manufacturing Company, died February 27, at the age of 
66. Mr. Frost had been connected with the brass industry in the 
United States for nearly fifty years. 

Peter Walker died March 27 at his son's house in New York 
City. He was taken to Chatham, N. Y., for interment. He con- 
ducted a carriage business for many years in Chatham. He is 
survived by a son and daughter. 

Michael Meegan, a retired wagon manufacturer of New York 
City, died of nephritis at his home, 173 North Eighth Street, 
Brooklyn, aged 75 years. He left four sons and two daughters. 

George H. Ailing, president of a rubber company, was instant- 
ly killed at the plant in Barbarton, March 24. His clothing was 
caught in a machine and he was crushed to death. 

John Henry Huy died at his home in Pittsburg, Pa., aged 59. 
He is survived by a widow and six children. He was a well 
known wagon builder. 



AN OWNER'S IDEAS ABOUT BODIES. 



LARGER WHEELS, LARGER TIRES. 

If anyone doubts the increasing popularity of large wheels and 
tires over the smaller sizes, he may have his doubts quickly dis- 
pelled by comparing the equipment carried by 1910 cars with 
the tires and wheels on automobiles now three or four years 
old. 

Only three years ago, says a prominent tire manufacturer, 
30 and 32-inch tires were the rule and a 34x4 was considered ex- 
ceptionally large. Now the 36 and 38 inch tires are popular sizes 
for similar cars and even 42 inch tires have become standard 
equipment on half a dozen makes of automobiles, with more 
announced for the future. The reason is that larger tires con- 
tribute to economy in mileage cost and to comfort in riding. 

Compare the service received from a 30-inoh tire with that 
from a 38-inch one on a oar of similar capacity. The larger tire 
will invariably 'Stand harder usage and for a vastly greater per- 
iod of time. On rutty roads the former will drop into holes that 
the larger tire will ride over with ease. The hub of the 30-inch 
wheel being four inches lower than the hub of the 38-inch, the 
resistance of road obstacles which would be a severe shock to 
the momentimi of the first car and a discomforting jar to its 
passengers, is passed over almost unnoticed by the larger wheel. 

In a smaller degree the outward curve of the 30-inch tire be- 
ing greater than that of the 38-inch, a less abrupt bending of the 
fabric invariably follows a shock to the latter. The strain exert- 
ed on the tread of the larger tire when the car is in motion is 
divided over a larger area of road contact and is less tense at 
any one spot, at the same time affording better traction. This 
strain is also distributed around a greater circumference, thus 
conserving the strength of the tire. Any given point of the 
tread of the larger tire touches the ground less frequently in a 
given distance. This means less wear at any point, and also a 
more perfect radiation of the heat generated by friction. Heat 
is one of the most destructive elements to tires. 

Abstract as these facts may appear, they are the main influ- 
ences which combine to affect the wearing and riding qualities 
of a tire. 



REFUSED A CHARTER. 



Local No. 6, International Union of Carriage and Wagon 
Workers, San Francisco, was informed at its last meeting that 
"the efforts of a few disgruntled former members of the union 
to obtain a charter for a union of carriage painters had been 
effectually blocked, as the international union had sent word 
that no local charter would be granted so long as the carriage 
painters were affiliated with No. 6." 



As some of the most practical and valuable suggestions have 
come to carriage builders by owners who think as they ride — 
notably doctors — the illustration of a body that strikes an owner 
as a good idea is shown and described as a suggestion: 

I suppose we all have our special ideas in regard to car 
bodies as in other things, and I beg to submit a suggestion 
which may meet the requirements of certain motorists who al- 
ways drive their own cars. The idea is to have (1) accommoda- 
tion for four, if necessary, and that with a fair amount of com- 
fort; (2) body as light as possible as the car is generally used for 
one or two only; (3) a car readily closed in — practically draught- 
proof — without the trouble connected with the usual four-seat- 
ers. Cape cart hood, intermediate screen, etc., although one 
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might not get entirely out of the difficulty of buttoning on one 
curtain on each side. I send you a rough sketch of this body, 
with dimensions marked. One difficulty seems to be that, ow- 
ing to the unusual width of body, the centre of the steering 
wheel in the ordinary chassis would be about 6 inches from the 
centre of the driver's seat, as shown; but, as the car is only oc- 
casionally required to accommodate four, it is proposed to put 
up with this inconvenience, and on other occasions to slide the 
driver's seat 6 inches to the left, by making that width of cushion 
at his side adjustable. With a good rake on the steering pillar 
and the seat set low, the ordinary length of pillar may suit, and 
for a tall person, at least, it would be an advantge in most cars 
to get further from the dash. A small folding seat is fitted a' 
the left near the glass screen, as I should not care to adopt the 
folding back seat occasionally fixed to "two seaters." 



THE SCHUBERT BODIES. 



The Schubert Bros. Gear Co., of Oneida, N. Y., have long 
been well known as makers and designers of most excellent ve- 
hicle bodies. As the demand from the automobile fraternity has 
grown the company has met it with designs in limousine, taxi, 
touring and roadster bodies in either metal or wood as ordered, 
yet their usual body work is prosecuted just the same. The 
styles number upwards of fifty, and gears, seats and tops are 
not by any means neglected. 



DUE TO ORGANIZATION. 

The secretary of the National Association of Agricultural Im- 
plement and Vehicle Manufacturers, W. J. Evans, of Chicago, 
says: "The harmonious working of the shippers and the car- 
riers is becoming more pronounced every day." And to what 
does he attribute it— To the laws! Not at all. He adds: " I be- 
lieve this better feeling is due very largely to the fact that the 
shippers deal with the carriers through their organizations." 
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Trade News From Near and Far 



NEW FIRMS AND INCORPORATIONS. 



F. E. Saiter will open a new buggy and harness store at Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

The Mutchler Company, a corporation, organized for the man- 
ufacture of innplements and the Mills adjustable wagon bed, 
has been organized at Goshen, Ind. The personnel of the 
Mutchler Company is the same as that of the I-XL Furniture 
Company. 

C. L. Reed & Co^ have established a wagon and buggy fac- 
tory at Wichita, Kan., where they are manufacturing both light 
and heavy vehicles. 

The Johnston Automobile Co., of Marshalltown, la., has just 
perfected the manufacture of a new motor for automobiles, and 
if tests are satisfactory the company will assemble automobiles, 
equipping them with the new motor. 

E. Armacost, Baltimore, Md., has established a repository at 
1710 Frederick Avenue. 

Wolf & McAlly, Waynesboro, Pa., have opened a carriage 
paint shop. 

Ely & Siebrecht, Lexington, Ky., have established a reposi- 
tory. 

Murlehof Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y., has begun the manufac- 
ture of automobile accessories. 

The Schumier Motor Car Co. is the name o£ a new company 
which will manufacture automobiles at St. Paul, Minn. 

The Tuttle Motor Co., Canastota, N. Y., has begun to manu- 
facture automobiles, etc. 

William Selle, Dayton, Wash., has begun making carriages 
and wagons. 

A. A. King, Westfield, N. J., has opened a carriage paint 
shop. 

S. A. Green, Chickasha, Okla., has opened a carriage paint 
shop. 

Double Fabric Tire Co., Auburn, Ohio, capital $10,000. Incor- 
porators W. H. and V. I. Willinor, A. L. and L. H. Murray. 

Frank Stouffer, Lurgan, Pa., has opened a carriage shop. 

The Indestructible Wheel Co., Lebanon, Ind., has been in- 
corporated, capital $15,000. 

At Aberdeen, S. D., the Union Implement & Transfer Co., 
implements, autos, etc., has been incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

At Minneapolis, Minn., the Electric Vehicle Co. has been in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

P. H. Graves has engaged in the implement and vehicle busi- 
ness at Gruver, Iowa. 

Pingel & Schneitzer, Stockbridge, Wis., have engaged in the 
vehicle and implement business. 

The Peterson Implement Co., Litchfield, Minn., implements 
and vehicles, has been incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

At Qeveland, Ohio, the Broc Electric Vehicle Co. has incor. 
porated; capital, $250,000. 

Ramsey County Implement Co., Devil's Lake. N. D., vehicles, 
intplements, etc., has been incorporated; capital, $10.0001 

The Stanley (N. D.) Implement Co., implements and vehicles, 
has been incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

The Pike Gate Co., Pittsfield, 111., manufacturers of gates, 
fences, vehicles, etc., has been incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

The Seventy-Nine Mercantile Co., has engaged in the vehicle 
and implement business at Seventy-nine, Mont 

E. C. Good has engaged in the vehicle and implement busi- 
ness at Browntown, Wis. 

Hubbard and Baily, Fort Atkinson, Wis., will engage in the 
inkplement and vehicle business. 

Machinery of the Clinton Wagon Stock Co., Clinton, Mo., 



has been placed, and the work of manufacture of wagon ma- 
terial begun with a full force of men. 

The Western Spring & Axle Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
capital stock, $5,000,000, has been incorporated by George A. 
Laughlin, Frank C. Hoffman, Andrew Reitz. 

The Queen City Wagon and Manufacturing Company, Meri' 
dian. Miss., is one of Meridian's latest industries. They manu- 
facture log and lumber wagons. 

P. C. and C. G. Sims, Ardmore, Okla., will engage in the bug- 
gy business as dealers. 

E. E. Plank and Milton Wise, Butler, O., have formed a part- 
nership for the purpose of engaging in the buggy business. 



BUSINESS CHANGES. 



Mr. Layser, Millbach, Pa., has purchased the Fauber Coach 
Works in Lebanon, Pa. 

Mr. Frank Eller Co., Houston, Tex., has changed its name to 
the Eller Wagon Works and increased its capital to $20,000. 

S. M. White & Co., Houston, Tex., succeed M. V. Anderson 
& Co. 

Robert A. McCord has sold his interest in the Williams Wag- 
on Works, at Macon, Ga., and will engage in the automobile 
business at Cordele, same state. 

R. B. Fields has purchased a half interest in the City Black- 
smith Shop at Chickasha, Okla., and will have control of the 
carriage department. 

The Haywood Wagon Co. has moved its office from Bald- 
winsville to Newark, N. Y. 

The Baltimore Buggry Top Co., Baltimore, Md., has estab- 
lished a branch at 1313 New York Avenue, same city. 

The Weyher Mfg. Co., Whitewater, Wis., manufacturing wag- 
ons, will re-incorporate as the Whitewater Mfg. Co. 

Deering & Radtke, Zachow, Wis., vehicles, implements, has 
been succeeded by H. Radtke. 

Tate & Kleinpell, Cassville, Wis., implements, vehicles and 
gas engines, advertise a closing out sale. Th^ intend locating 
in Montana. 

Stoughton Wholesale Commercial Co., Stoughton, Wis., ve- 
hicles and implements, has sold out to Emery & Johnson. 

Bahr & Lee, Augusta, Wis., vehicles, implements, etc., have 
been succeeded by F. H. Bahr. 

Otto Greenberg, Pardeeville, Wis., has sold has wagon shop to 
Carl Bennett. 

E. C. Weckerly, Winslow, 111., implements and vehicles, has 
sold a half interest to M. J. Vanmeter. 

At Nevada, Ohio, R. S. Ulrich, carriage dealer, has formed a 
partnership with Jesse Dotts. The firm name will be Ulrich & 
Dotts. 

The Jackson (Tenn.) Carriage Company, capital $15,000, has 
been incorporated by S. H. Neff and others. The new company 
takes over the Franklin Carriage Campany. 



IMPROVEMENTS AND EXTENSIONS. 



The Adams Patent Wheel Company, of Cassville, Wis., will 
have a branch factory at LaCrosse, Wis. 

Peabody Buggy Co., Fostoria, O., will open a branch factory 
in Lexington, Ky. 

The Michigan Distributing Co., Lansing, Mich., implements, 
vehicles, etc., has increased its capital from $40,000 to $60,000. 

The Etoah Vehicle Manufacturing Company, Rome, Ga., an- 
nounces that it will engage in the manufacture of high grade 
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buggies and vehicles, as well as turning out its former output of 
hose wagons, hose reel trucks, etc. 

Work has been started in Fort Smith, Ark., on a two story 
brick addition to the plant of the Fort Smith Wagon Company, 
one of the Deere & Co., auxiliary concerns. The addition will 
cost $25,000. 

The N. C. Blanchard Company, of Spring City, Tenn., will 
begin the erection of a hub and spoke factory in Dalton, Ga. Mr. 
Coe announces that the operations will begin on a small scale, 
fifteen employes being required when they begin work, but if 
the enterprise is successful the capacity will be increased and 
more men employed. 

The Ohio Carriage and Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
will enlarge its plant. 

Brown Bros. Carriage Co., Bristol, Tenn., is enlarging its 
plant. 

D. P. Nichols Carriage Co., Boston, Mass., has leased two 
buildings on West 47th Street, New York City, being part of 
the Brewster factory, now relinquished, in which a repository 
will be established. 

Middletown Buggy Co., Middletown, Ohio, will occupy the 
plant of the late Decatur Buggy Co. 

Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. has opened a branch in Meridan, 
Idaho. 

Lamois Wagon Co., Greenville, Tenn., will start a branch fac- 
tory at Bristol. 

Nicholas Fox, Grand Rapids, Mich., is erecting an addition 
to his present premises to accommodate the buggy and imple- 
ment business. 

J. J. Karney Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has established a 
branch carriage and wagon shop at Barre, Vt. 

Bettendorf Axle Co., Davenport, Iowa, has extended its plant 
and moved to Bettendorf, a suburb of Davenport.. 

Reimund Bros., Findlay, Ohio, have added a new paint shop 
extension. 

John K. Jerger, Reading, Pa., is moving his business to 
Sinking Spring, same state. 

F. H. Johnson has bought the interest of L. H. Fitzgerald in 
the Johnson Carriage Co., at Riverside, Cal. Business will be 
enlarged. 

The Farmer's Handy Wagon Co., Saginaw, Mich., has moved 
into a new office building. 

Robertson & Doll, Denver, Colo., very large dealers, will 
move into new quarters on Lincoln street between Colfax and 
Sixteenth streets. 

Burton & McCannon, Cambridge, Mass., have moved into 
new quarters at 227 Mount Auburn Street. 



fire, comprising woodwork and stock shops. Damage, $60,000; 
fully covered. 

C. Priebe Carriage Co., St. Joseph, Mo., suffered partial de- 
struction of factory by fire. Loss about $5,000, and fully covered. 



FIRES. 

Fire did $2,000 damage to the John Immel & Sons Carnage 
and Wagon Works at Columbus, Ohio. 

Fire destroyed the Griffin Wheel Works in South Denver; 
loss, $100,000. 

The fire loss suffered by Hahn Bros., Reading, Pa., has caused 
them to move into temporary workshops in rear of late prem- 
ises. 

L. W. Stevens & Sons' large carriage shop at Caribou, Me., 
was damaged to the extent of about $4,000 by fire. Covered by 
insurance. 

Fire of uncertain origin destroyed the spring department of 
the Ansted Spring & Axle Works, at Connersville, Ind., causing 
a loss of $75,000. The burned building was insured for $20,000. 
It will be rebuilt. 

A red hot piece of iron left by workmen in the William E. 
Hunt wagon and vehicle factory in South Bend, Ind., caused a 
$25 fire loss. 

Racine-Sattley Co., Racine, Wis., suffered loss of its Texas 
branch in Dallas, Texas. Estimated damage, $5,000; fully cov- 
ered. 

Corbett Buggy Co., Henderson, N. C, lost two buildings by 



ODDS AND ENDS. 



By breaking of elevator cables in the Fuller Buggy Co. plant, 
Jackson, Mich., Fred Durese and Clayton Rutledge received 
injuries. 

George T. Odell, of Consolidated Wagon and Machine Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, testified before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington in the matter of freight shipment 
rebates. 

Mr. Ralph Dort, son of J. Dallas Dort, (Durant & Dort) 
must also have the speed mania, as he was fined recently for 
burning up the road in a Buick. 

The St, Louis (Mo.) Implement, Vehicle and Hardware As- 
sociation adopted resolutions pledging support to the Merchants 
and Manufacturers' Association, which recently was formed to 
work for the abolition of the bridge arbitrary. 

In the suit of Edward Bell for injuries against the Bettendorf 
Axle Co., the decision of lower court has been affirmed. The 
claim is for $5,000. 

F. M. Allen, superintendent of the Freeport Carriage Com- 
pany, Freeport, 111., has resigned his position. The assistant 
superintendent, E. F. Tinney, will have charge of the factory. 

The necessity of excellent automobile body building is dis- 
cussed by Charles Ranch, president of the Ranch & Lang Car- 
riage Company. For fifty-eight years, says Mr. Ranch, we have 
contended that bodies of vehicles demand unusual attention be- 
cause a body is that part of a vehicle which meets the scrutiny 
of the exacting buyer. 



BUSINESS TROUBLES. 



H. H. Hines, receiver for New Decatur Buggy Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has received a bid of $15,000 for the property. Prop- 
erty was finally sold to D. D. Bundy for $15,200. 

Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy were filed in Richmond, 
Va., in relation to the Ainslee Carriage Co. 

The Ingle Wagon Co., Fort Smith, Ark., in in liquidation. 
Firm was established 75 years ago. 

W. W. Baylor has been made receiver for Robinson & Baylor, 
Scranton, Pa. 



RECENTLY EXPIRED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO CARRIAGE INDUSTRY. 



Patents expired February 14, 1910. 

491,790 — ^Whiffletree Coupling. Cornelius Wilcox, Sunbury, O. 
491,838— Safety Attachment for Vehicle Thills. Geo. Dippold, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Patents expired February 21, 1910. 

491.983— Folding Buggy Top. Thomas P. Chamberlin, Fort 
Recovery, Ohio. 

492,013— Vehicle Tongue. Wm. A. Hanna, Henry, 111. 

492,090— Wagon Body. Wm. K. Long and Charles H. Henry, 
Cleveland Ohio. 

Patents expired February 28, 1910. 

492,461 — Carriage. John Currier and Frederick Ellis, Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

492,560— Whiffletree. James A. Scarborough and Carrol Bard- 
well, Wesson, Miss. 

Patents expired March 7, 1910. 

492,788 — ^Vehicle Spring. Jas. N. Eastwood, Kansas City, Mo. 

492,822 — ^Tongue Support for Vehicles. Johnson McGinis, Em- 
lenton, Pa. 

492.984— Two Wheeled Vehicle. John F. Ketter, Ironton, O. 
493,097— Hub for Vehicle Wheels. Louis C. Labady, Tacoma, 

Wash. 

The above lists of patents, trade marks, and designs of inter- 
est to our patrons are furnished by Davis & Davis, solicitors of 
American and foreign patents, Washington, D. C, and St. Paul 
Building, New York City. 
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Recently Granted Carriag'e Patents 



Brake Shoe. Otto A. Koenig, assignor to Koenig Wagon Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. No. 950,486. Patented March 1, 1910. 

A combination with a brake bar, having a pair of bearing 
members with a squared holding section located between a brake 




shoe, having a divided hub, the members of which are adapted 
for free revolution on the brake-bar bearing members, a holding 
member comprising a hub, having a squared channel adapted to 
fit over the squared holding section of brake bar, a shank on 
hub, and a set screw projecting through shank into engagement 
with the shoe body. 

Thill Coupling. Frank A. Strodel, Syracuse, N. Y., assignor to 
Christopher C. Bradley, Sr., Syracuse, N. Y. No. 950,733. Pat- 
ented March 1, 1910. 

In a thill coupling, a coupling pin, two jaws, one of which is 
fixed and the other pivoted intermediate its ends to the fixed 
jaw, the jaws adapted to grasp and release the coupling pin, a 



inner section, the rib tapering from the angle toward its ex- 
tremities. 

Thill Coupling. Alfred H. Worrest, Lancaster, Pa., assignor 
to Metal Stamping Company, New York, N. Y. No. 952,025. 
Patented March 15, 1910. 

A thill-coupling, comprising a bolt-engaging hook, a pivoted 
jaw, a lever, a bolt comprising relatively moveable members 
connected with the pivoted jaw and pivotally connected with the 





substantially U-shaped spring having a long and a short arm, 
the shorter arm being rigidly secured to the fixed jaw, a lever 
pivoted at its inner end to the outer end of the movable jaw - 
and to which lever the free end of the longer arm of the spring 
is pivoted at a point removed from the inner end of the lever 
and the pivot between the moVable jaw and lever, the longer arm 
of spring being curved inwardly at a point adjacent its pivoted end 
whereby when the lever is swung forwardly on its pivot toward 
the spring to close the jarws, the inwardly curved portion of the 
spring is compressed or caused to flex longitudinally of the arms 
of the spring. 

Carriage Iron. Lewis Kuchenbecker, Waltham, Minn. No. 
951,008, Patented March 10, 1910. 

A carriage iron consisting of a one piece structure comprising 
parallel complemental inner and outer sections of angle forma- 

S 




tion, a web uniting the upper ends of the sections, plates pro- 
jected inward in spaced relation from the lower ends, a rib pro- 
vided in the angle between the members of the inner section and 
extended across the upper side of the plate at the lower end of 



lever in such position that the pivotal connection with the lever 
can be moved beyond a line passing through the pivotal sup- 
port of the lever and the pivotal connection of the rod or bolt 
with the jaw, and a spring encircling the rod or bolt between 
the lever and the pivoted jaw. 

Mud^Goard Attachment. Joseph A. Sauer, Hamilton, Ohio. 
No. 952,144. Patented March 15, 1910. 

An attachment comprising curved parallel bars pivoted to the 
under side of a mud guard at one of their ends, the free ends of 
bars having longitudinal slots formed therein, a transverse shaft 




adjustably mounted in slots, means for securing the shaft in its 
adjusted position,a brush rotatably mounted onshaft,the periphery 
of brush beinjy concave for engagement with the peripliery of a 
vehicle wheel, a rod secured to the under side of guard and 
movable through the brace bar, a spring disposed between the 
brace bar and the mud guard upon rod adapted to tensionally 
hold the brush in contact with a vehicle wheel, and means car- 
ried by the rod to regulate the tension of spring. 

Wind Shield. Henry B. Pitner, Dubois, Pa. No. 952,353. Pat- 
ented March 15, 1910. 

The combination of a wind shield having upper and lower 
sections, the lower section having its upper edge beveled down- 
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wardly and rearwardly, and the bottom edge of the upper sec- 
tion being correspondingly beveled, parallel link connections 
uniting the two sections at their ends whereby the upper sec- 
tion may swing downwardly and rearwardly against the rear face 
of the lower section, co-acting devices adjacent the ends of the 
two sections to engage each other when sections are superposed, 
a keeper at the center of the upper edge of the lower section, 




and a catch at the center of the bottom edge of the upper sec- 
tion to engage keeper and retain the sections in superposed posi- 
tion. 

Hood for Use on Road Vehicles. Denis T. Brock, London, 
and Ezra Reeve, Bedford, England. No. 952,183. Patented March 
IS, 1910. 

Hoods for road vehicles, the combination of a pair of adja- 
cent bows connected together at each side by a link pivoted to 




one bow and having a sliding connection with the other bow, of 
links which, together with the link, form a pair of parallel tog- 
gles connecting the bows together and of a link connecting the 
members of each pair of toggles together at their central joints. 

Spare Wheel for Vehicles. Edward T. Btirrowes, Portland, 
Me. No. 951,938. Patented March 15, 1910. 

A spare wheel, in combination with a movable clamping mem- 
ber adapted to engage a part carried by the main wheel of a 




vehicle, and means associated therewith for securing the same 
to the main wheel independent of the clamp. 

Nut for Carriage-Top Props. John Winter, Goshen, Ind. No. 
952,856. Patented March 22, 1910. 

A nut for carriage top props comprising a polygonal body 
having a threaded bore extending axially, one end face of body 
being concaved and formed with a comparatively thin tubular 
extension circumscribing the end of the bore and concentric 
therewith, the end face affording a concave shoulder of irregular 



outline surrounding the extension, which is of greatest depth at 
the central points of the side faces, a concavo-convex disk hav- 
ing an axial opening receiving the tubular extension, which is 
riveted down to hold the disk tight upon the body, the convex 
side of the disk fitting snugly against the shoulder, a greater 




portion of the extension bearing against the disk opposite the 
s-ide faces of the polygonal body than at points opposite the 
corners, the shoulders at the corners being of greater width 
than at the sides, the peripheral edge of the extension, when 
overturned, projecting beyond each face of the body and the 
corners of the body projecting beyond the peripheral edge of 
the overturned extension. 

Motor Car. Frederick R. Martin and Oswald M. Shepherd, 
London, England. No. 952,457. Patented March 22, 1910. 

A motor vehicle comprising the frame, a dead axle resiliently 
carried thereby, a live axle, comprising a central portion rotat- 




able supported by the frame independently of the dead axle, 
and side portions flexibly connected to the central portion by 
means of universal joint boxes, the support for the live axle be- 
ing a forked bracket suspended from a cross bar of the frame, 
a -motor having a balanced geared connection with live axle and 
means for effecting relatively independent vertical movement of 
engine and balance gear without altering the distance between 
the driving connections. 

Wheelwright Machine. Augustus A. Merrill, Mallard, Iowa, 
No. 952,623. Patented March 22, 1910. 

The combination of a frame, a tool carrying shaft mounted for 
sliding and rotary movement, a member swiveled to shaft, a 




longitudinally bowed spring having one end connected to frame, 
and its other end detachably engaged with the swiveled member 
for actuating the shaft longitudinally, a catch upon the frame to 
engage the free end of spring, means for rotating shaft, and 
means for moving shaft longitudinally. 

Convertible Automobile Body. Ransom E. Olds, Lansing, 
Mich., assignor to Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. No. 
952,575. Patented March 22, 1910. 

The combination with a vehicle body having a permanent seat 
and an integral sill portion extending in rear, a supplementary 
body portion forming a closed permanent deck upon the sill 
portion and comprising an end, sides and a rearwardly sloping 
top, the deck formed with a hinged seat section comprising an 
intermediate portion of the top and portions of the sides adja- 
cent to the ends of the intermediate portion and rigidly attached 
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thereto, and a supporting rail for the seat section upon the 
rear of the deck, the rail having spherical enlargements and the 




T X 

seat section provided with cup-shaped bearings adapted to reg- 
ister therewith when the seat is folded rearwardly. 

Reach Connection for Vehicles. William S. Peter, Damar, 
Kansas. No. 952,380. Patented March IS, 1910. 

A reach-coupling for vehicles comprising upper and lower 
plates carried by the hounds, horizontally swinging reach en- 
gaging jaws arranged between and pivoted thereto and extend- 




ing beyond the plates, the extended portions of the jaws having 
flat sides adapted to bear against the reach, pins projecting from 
the flat inner sides of the jaws and adapted to engage openings 
in the reach, and means for locking the jaws in their engaged 
position. 



RECENTLY GRANTED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE VEHICLE INDUSTRY. 



940,915— Vehicle Lamp. F. C. Ahrens, Chicago, 111. 

940,919— Cushion Tire. C. O. Baughman, assignor to W. J. 
Frank, Akron, Ohio. 

941,058— Wheel Tire. F. L. Berg, Owatonna, Minn. 

941,129— Motor Vehicle. J. A. Charter, Chicago, 111. 

941,063— Automatic Vehicle Brake. C. E. Crumm, Anutt, Mo. 

940,859— Mud Scraper for Wheels, J. O. Davison, Murray, la. 

941,015 — Resilient Tire for Vehicles. G. O. Draper, Hopedale. 
Mass. 

940,960— Tongue support. W. C. D. Evans, Whittier, Cal. 
941,195 — Camping Wagon. D. L. Hardin, Hoyt, Kansas. 
941,326— Shaft-tug Attachment. A Littman and W. J. Lackie, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

940.982— Pole-attaching Means for Vehicles. J. G. Maloney, 
Scranton, Pa. 

941,329— Spring Wheel. A. R. Miskin, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

940,721— Dumping Vehicle. W. H. Phillips, Fairmount, N. D. 

941^274 — Canopy Top for Vehicles. T. Reid, Childress, Texas. 

941470_Guard or Fender for Vehicle Wheels. J. O. Roberts, 
Granger, Texas. 

940,904 — Spring Tire. R. M. Spencer, Edwall, Wash. 

941,289— Tire. A. T. Tizard, Durango, Colo. 

940,771 — Checking Attachment for Carriages and Wagons. W. 
F. Young, Chicago. 111. 

941,753_Wheel. F. E. Bertrand and G. Portsche, Lincoln, Neb. 

941^550— Spring Wheel, C. W. Baeder, Memphis, Tenn. 

941,976_Vehicle Wheel, H. O. Clark, New York, N. Y. 

941,625 — Tenon-forming Machine for Wheel-spokes. E. Davis 
and E. E. Davis, Sugargrove, Pa. 

941.983— Vehicle Seat. F. J. Eisner, Racine, Wis. 
941,508— Cushion Tire for Vehicles. E. E. Euchenhofer, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

941,871— Pneumatic Tire.— C. M. Gautier, Putney, London, 
England. 

941^514 — Four-wheel Positive Drive. O. A. Goodrich, assignor 
of five-eighths to J. N. Warren and one-eighth to F. A. Seaman, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

941^677— Power Truck. J. B. Heverling, St. Louis, Mo. 

941,453— Cushioned Wheel for Vehicles. W. J. Higman, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

941,876— Vehicle Brake, W. T. Hinshaw, Valley Station, Ky. 
941,711— Brace for Dashboards. F. H. Hosay, Gallatin, Tenn. 
941,993 — Anti-slipping Attachment for Motor Vehicles. M. 
Jensco, Butler, Pa. 



942,000— Means for Propelling Vehicles. J. C. Leydorf, Perry- 
burg, Ohio. , ^ , 

941,926— Spring Tire. W, L. Johns, Soquel, Cal. ^ 

941^683— Apparatus for Treating Wooden Wheels, J. J. Lipc, 
Witt, 111. „ „ . 

941,939_Hitching and Steering Device. L. B. McAlpmc, as- 
signor to Climax Road Machine Co., Marathon, N. Y. 

942,005— Wheel. J. W. Meyers, Freeport, 111. 

941,943_Thill Tug or Carrier. W. H. Noggle, Lancaster. Ohio. 

941,956— Sideboard Attachment for Wagons. A. Sanders and 
C. M. Rebman, Okemah, Okla. 

941,386— Vehicle Pole. C. B. Schleicher, Brady, Neb. 

941,822— Means for Attaching Axle Boxes, E. J. Spahr, as- 
signee of one-half to O. Semler and E. Bohrmann, New York, 
N. Y. 

941,962 — Pneumatic Tire Shoe Manufacturing Machine. W. C. 
State, assignor to F. A. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio. 

941,970_Auto Propellor. E. E. Wilson, Scottsville, Kas. 

942,161— Wheel Block. A. J. A. Bennett, Seattle, Wash. 

942,431— Whiffletree Hook. R. F. Bloom, Starbuck, Minn. 

942,364— Vehicle Wheel Tire. J. A. Boyajean, New York. N.Y. 

942,612— Carriage Curtain Fastener, F. S. Carr, Brookline, as- 
signor to Carr Fastener Company, Boston, Mass. 

942,819— Wheel. C C. Foss and C. L. White, Quittman, Ga. 

942,319— Fore Carriage. J. W. Gamble, Carpentersville, 111. 

942,563 — Truck. C. J. Ingard, San Francisco, Cal. 

942,567— Automobile Tire. I. B. Kempshall, Boston, Mass. 

942,082— Sleigh Attachment for Automobiles. P. M. Knutson, 
assignor of one-half to H. Kram, Clifford, N. D. 

942,266— Transmission gearing. C. B. Kurtz, Lakewood, Ohio. 

942,654— Tire. J. G. Maxwell, Washington, Pa. 

942,182— Running Gear. A. T. Newell, Birmingham, Ala. 

942,097— Tire. B. F. Norcross, Waltham, Mass. 

942,406 — Transmission gearing, L. C. Norton, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

942,842— Cushion Tire for Vehicle Wheels. J. H. Poole, as- 
signor of thi-ee-eighths to F. L. Price and three-eighths to J. G. 
Wilde, Brockton, Mass. 

942,741— Cushion Wheel. E. J. Pope, Holyoke, Mass. \ 

942,793— Supplemental Seat. A. Reineke, Chicago, 111. 

942,219 — Vehicle. A. F. Rockwell, assignor to New Departure 
Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 

942,292— Shifting Rail for Vehicle Seats. A. E. Smith, South 
Bend, Ind. 

942,471— Wheel Scraper. C. W. Stark, Mountain Lake, Minn. 

942,418— Tire. W. R. Stewart and T. S. Stewart, Saltsburg, as- 
signor of one-third to A. S. Braverman, Avonmore, Pa. 

942,149^Tire. J. C. Taylor, New York, N. Y. 

942,151— Automobile Axle. M. D. Tindal, Columbia, S. C. 

942,225— Automobile Wind Shield. A. W. Toyle, assignor to 
P. Wendel, Chicago, 111. 

942,682— Tire Protector. F. Vacher, New York, N. Y. 

943,623 — Change-speed Gearing. L. W. Anderson and A. R. 
Murray, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

943,371— Pneumatic Tire. A. F. Angelicola, New York, N. Y. 

943,173— Vehicle Tire. T. H. Banks, San Antonio, Texas. 

943,513— Sled Runner. D. L. Blocher, Bordulac, N. D. 

942.882 — Transmission Mechanism. E. Bonneau, Brest, France. 

942.883— Hub Odometer. H. P. C. Browne, New York, N. Y. 
943,341 — Tire Supporter. S. T. Coate and J. T. Saris, Spring- 
field, 111. 

943.396— Automobile Tire. W. G. Dicker, Gilby, N. D. 
943,064 — Cart, J. J. Devine, Philadelphia, Pa. 

943.397 — Spring Wheel. J. A. Dieterich, assignor of one-half 
to G. Blumenstock, Cleveland, Ohio. 

943,240— Automobile Gear. H. P. Dodge and C. M. Foster, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

942,896— Shock Absorber. J. H. Friedenwald, Baltimore, Md. 

943,112— Vehicle Wheel. A. GraflF, Wellington, Kas. 

942,907— Gasoline Tank for Motor Vehicles. R. Huff, assignor 
by mesne assignments, to Packard Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

943.025— Automobile Tire. I. B. Kempshall, Boston, Mass. 

943.026— Tire Protector. C. E. King, Washington, D. C. 
943,257 — Section for Automobile Radiators. H. Kurtzner, New 

Haven, Conn. 

943,640 — Pneumatic Tire. A. Latimer, London, England. 

943,029^Vehicle Wheel Rim. P. W. Litchfield, assignor to 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

943,358— Tire. P. W. Litchfield, assignor to Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

943,,430— Vehicle Tire. T. W. Lucke, Chicago, 111. 

943,446— Wheel Tire. H. L. McDuffee, Gilroy, Cal. 

Copies of above patents may be obtained for fifteen cents 
each, by addressing John A. Saul, solicitor of patents, Fendall 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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SHOCK ABSORBERS. 



Springs and tires are in themselves shock absorbers, though 
there is considerable variation in the degree in which they work 
as such. A laminated spring would probably act better than a 
coil spring doing similar work, owing to the action of the leaves, 
which have a creeping motion, each leaf being subject to a var- 
iable elongation as the axle rises; and if the length of the dif- 
ferent leaves is correctly proportioned, the frictional resistance 
caused by this creeping of one leaf on another is a useful ad- 
junct to the elasticity of the spring as a whole. This it is that 
accounts for the predominance of the laminated spring in loco- 
motive and railway wagon practice. The main desideratum in a 
shock absorber is increased frictional resistance, either by the 
rubbing of one surface on another, or by fluid pressure or other 
similar means. 

When a wheel meets an obstruction to its smooth passage on 
the road surface, the axle is forced from its ordinary position, 
and the springs, becoming distorted, exert a pressure on the 
shackles, tending to raise or lower the suspended portion of the 
cliassis, according as to whether the obstruction met is above 
the road suTfacc or below, as instanced in a rut. This action, 
.says an English writer, is the cause of creating a series of vibra- 
tions, and it is the duty of the shock absorber to instantly start 
to check these, and so conduce to the comfort of the car occu- 
pants. A certain amount of discrimination must be manifest in 
the action of a good shock absorber, and it is expected to leave 
or practically leave alone the small irregularities of the road 
surface, which should expend themselves in the frictional resist- 
ance between the leaves of the spring, but at the same time to be 
on the alert for exceptional bumps, in the rebound of which its 
action must be immediate. 

Not only must it have this damping effect on vibration, but it is 
intended to keep the wheels on the ground, and it was originally 
fitted to racing cars with this intention. Herein lies a point 
which is worthy- of a little closer consideration, as it bears on 
tlie ever-present subject of tire wear. 

It is patent to all motorists that the driving wheels of their 
cars are frequently off the road altogether for a fraction of a 
second, just after encountering an obstruction. Let us consider 
what happens during this very small, though ever recurring, in- 
terval of road contact. For the sake of argument and simplifica- 
tion, take an imaginary car without springs, running at about 20 
miles per hour, which encounters a small stone about 1 inch 
high. Of course, this example will give an exaggerated result, 
but the obstruction and speed taken being only moderate, it 
may be safely assumed that similar results will occur in ordi- 
nary practice, wherein larger obstacles are often met, and the 
speed is sometimes greater. Those anxious to check a little 
problem in mathematics, or rather kinematics, will find that on 
the assumption that we are using a 30-inch driving wheel in our 
example, the said wheel after striking the obstruction will re- 
main in the air for the larger part of a second, and as 20 miles 
per hour is approximately 30 feet per second, we find that a 
wheel may travel some few yards without actually coming into 
contact with the ground. Of course, as before stated, this is an 
exaggerated case, but it serves to draw attention to the fact. 

This action has a direct bearing on tire wear, and as will be 
pointed out shortly, shock absorbers also play a not unimport- 
ant part in this phase of a car's suspension. Now then, in what 
way does this affect the tires? If wc continue our argument in 
the vein of assumptions, suppose th«e wheel to remain in the air 
for only one-half of a second, and the engine to be revolving at 
1,2(X) r.p.m. This is well within the bounds or reasonable data, 
and yet it is quite obvious that during that half of a second in 
which the wheel is off the surface of the road, the enginewill per- 
form 10 partially wasted revolutions, as it is running at 1.200 rev- 
olutions a minute, which, divided by the 120 half seconds con- 
tained in a minute, gives 10. Now what do these 10 revolutions 
do? They cannot directly drive the other wheel, assuming it to 
he on the ground, because of the differential gear, therefore 



those special 10 revolutions must work through the balance gear 
and thus accelerate the linear speed of the wheel in the air, so 
that the tire comes int(^ contact with the road again at a greater 
speed than that at which the car is traveling. 

In our example, assuming a medium negative aocelleration 
for the car, during the time of the wheel is off the road surface, 
the linear speed of the tire when it reaches the ground again 
would be nearly 1 foot per second in excess of the speed which 
it has to instantly assume as it once more takes up the drive. 
Now it does not need much consideration to see that this would 
be very detrimental to the tires, and also somewhat damaging 
to the road surface. These figures are, as already explained, an 
exaggerated case, as the wheel of a car fitted with springs and 
pneumatic tires would probably only be in the air in similar 
circumstances, for about l-12th of a second, but even in that 
time the engine would do very nearly two revolutions. How, 
then, do shock absorbers affect this? 

It is obvious when surmounting an obstacle, the frictional re- 
sistance of the shock absorber while the wheel is rising must of 
necessity add to the upward reaction of the framework to which 
it is attached. Bearing this point clearly in mind, we now coru- 
sider the action coming down from the obstacle, in which mo- 
ment the wheel is, or should be, incireasing its distance from the 
chassis towards the ground. In this case, the upward reaction 
on the framework and the downward pressure of the spring on 
the axle are lessened by the amount of frictional resis'tance c¥3n- 
tained in the shock absorber. 

Thus it would appear that there is reason to think that, in this 
respect, it really stiffens the spring when it is under compres,- 
sion, and weakens it on the return movement, which seems to in- 
dicate that, as a matter of fact, the wheel of a car fitted with 
shock absorbers would probably stay in the air longer than the 
wheel of a similar car without them, as the returning action of 
the main spring (assisting gravity to restore the wheel to the 
road), is lessened by the amount of frictional resistance stored 
in the shock absorber. If this is so, we should be drawn towards 
the conclusion that they did not increase the life of a tire, and 
begin to wonder whether or no they had a slight tendency in 
the opposite direction. This is a point well worthy of consider- 
ation, and while we should certainly hesitate to make the asser- 
tion that the facts are as suggested, nevertheless a careful per- 
usal of the argument seems to point in the direction. Of course, 
in any case it does not affect the main object for which a shock 
absorber is provided, viz., the checking or damping of excessive 
vertical movements and the absorption of trans-vibratory oscil- 
lations, but it is not infrequently claimed that they increase the 
life of the tire, a point which, maybe, is open to discussion. 

There is in some cases a tendency to make the damping ef- 
fect produced equal both for the upward movement and also 
lor the rebound. Now a little consideration will show that to do 
this must in reality have the effect of stiffening the main spring, 
whereas what is really wanted is chiefly to check the rebound. 
Opinions appear to be divided on this point, so it does not do to 
be didactic about it; but at the same time it is fairly obvious 
that the springs, if correctly designed, should be allowed free 
play to perform their part of the shock absorption, and if you 
stiffen them materially you must tend to limit their action be- 
yond what Avas originally intended by the designer. 

It would appear, then, that it is preferable to allow free, or 
nearly free, movement to the springs on the upward action, the 
actual checking to only take place on the rebound. As already 
stated, however, opinions differ very largely on this subject of 
shock ab.s^Drbers. 

Illustrations on Page 6 show different types, and a consider- 
able variation is seen. Though these by no means exhaust the 
list they give a fairly good insight into the different ways and 
means adopted to obtain a similar result. They vary from a 
small compressional spring or a torsional rubber band to either 
a hydraulic, air, or other fluid compressor, while a not incon- 
siderable number employ various types of friction plates. 
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SPECIALLY DEVOTED TO THE DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND FINISH OF THE MOTOR CAR 



SOMETHING ABOUT FRAMES. 



A fact not known to every motorist is that the familiar uni- 
versal joint is a great absorber of power. Where two shafts, 
coupled by this method, are run perfectly true and horizontally, 
without whip, then the losses in transmission are neglected to 
all intents and purposes, but once either of the shafts is de- 
flected ever so slightly, wastage of power occurs immediately. 
The greater the obliquity or angularity of the shaft, the greater 
the loss of power being conveyed. It is because of this disad- 
vantage that in many of the most modern cars we see but a 
single joint behind the gearbox. Nevertheless, the continuously 
deflected propeller shaft still dissipates the power to a very 
considerable extent. In fine, *'he who knows" does not like uni- 
versal joints in automobile driving mechanism ; hence the mo- 
tor car engineer restricts himself in their use as much as pos- 
sible, says a writer in Motor. 

Whether it would be both efficacious and satisfactory to do 
away with joints altogether is a subject full of interest. That is 
to say, can we so construct the chassis that, notwithstanding 
road oscillations caused by defective road surface, all the shafts 
shall remain in true alignment. I am not unable to put forward a 
plan whereby this desideratum may be obtained. And I think 
it a method equally applicable to large as to small chassis. It 
should not be confused with other previous propositions, nor 
with a recent Continental innovation — a frameless motor car, 
wherein the engine and gearbox are connected rigidly to the 
trailing axle by a central tube of large diameter. In such a style 
of construction the twisting strains on the tube — and therefore, 
on the motor, gears and axle — would be very heavy; so that the 
advantage of having all the shafts in alignment is nullified by 
the weak resistance offered to the stresses set up by road oscil- 
lations. The plan I render is, I venture to say, neither compli- 
cated nor doubtful. To the contrary, in its simplicity, strength 
and sureness of answering the purpose lie the chief characteris- 
tics. 

Turning, therefore, to Fig. 1, of the accompanying drawings, 
A is the engine, B the flywheel, C the change-of-speed gearbox, 
D the shaft brake, E the propeller shaft, and F the live axle. 
The motor, gearbox and longitudinal shaft are contained within 
what may be termed the central cantilever pattern or latticed 
girder frame (G), the fore part of which is attached at a single 
point by a trunnion (H) on a front cross member of the pressed 
steel frame (I). The after part of the cantilever frame (G) is 
fixed at two points on the tapered barrels of the live axle casing. 
Now the trunnion piece (H) may be so made as to allow the 
frame (G) and the live axle to oscillate as freely as usual, and 
the latter describe an arc of a circle, since the trunnion could be 
hinged, allowing the engine and gear-carrying frame (G) to 
rock slightly to and fro. both lengthwise and transversely. Or, 
for the same purpose, the frame (G), where it is attached rear- 
wardly to the driving axle, may be slidable longitudinally there- 
on. Plainly, by the plan proposed, three-point suspension is ob- 
tained, not part of the transmission system, as is ordinarily the 
case, but of the whole. 

It is to be observed that this feature is one of the highest 
importance. It seems that the engine crank axle and every shaft 
behind it remain together in constant alignment. So effectual 



should this style of building be in practice that an efficiency at 
the driving axle of nearly 100 per cent ought to be obtainable 
easily, provided, of course, that the cantilever frame be an abso- 
lutely rigid structure in itself; the least weakness therein would 
defeat completely the object of the system. If the locomotive 
is compared with the motor vehicle, it becomes tolerably clear 
that the car of the road is, after all, extremely deficient (practi- 
cally and theoretically) as to mode employed of conveying 
power to the driving axle. 

In the locomotive you may say that a rigid rod trasinits the 
power direct from piston to axle, and the closest approximation 
we yet possess to this point of superiority is to be found in the 
original Decauville or DeDion-Bouton type of voiturette, where- 
in the motor shaft drives the axle directly through a small spur 
pinion meshing with a large one. If we go further, and consider 
for a moment the propeller shaft of a steamship, we find that 
it is kept as straight and rigid as possible by several bearings, 
and certainly no shipbuilder would willingly employ knuckle 
joints. I wish to make it plain, therefore that the greatest pains 




should be taken to maintain the revolving shafts of the motor 
car — four, and sometimes five, in number — so rigid that all might 
safely be looked upon as turning in a single plane. 

I contend that the finest pressed steel automobile frame yet 
made will not be capable of resisting without deflection the 
shocks to which it is subjected. Its necessarily oblong, flat shape 
is quite out of harmony with the requisite strength. In a word, 
the outrageous road surfaces — sharp curving to boot — with 
which the motor car user meets at almost every turn, entail 
twists and stresses on the frame of a mo-tor vehicle that noth- 
ing short of a radical change in shape and system of construc- 
tion could oppose successfully. 

There is another matter of interest to which I shall now 
draw the reader's attention. We most of us are aware that the 
shafts in the modern speed-changing gearbox are very short. 
The shafts are well supported in double end ball bearings. "I 
give you short and stiff shafts in this gearbox — no whip here,'* 
says the motor car builder. But the curious fact is that behind 
that case of gears a lengthy propeller shaft extends to the driv- 
ing axle. Nowadays, at its forward end, it comprises a universal 
joint; at its bevel wheel end it is rigid with the balance 
gearbox. Hence that shaft is ''springing" all the time it turns, 
thereby wasting power by straining at joints and bearings. 

To many minds may occur the remedy of using a shaft of 
larger diameter. But this expedient is out of the question, for it 
would necessitate an extremely thick and heavy shaft to arrest 
the play. The evil may be vanquished very simply by placing 
within the tubular casing of the propeller shaft one or more 
bearings at suitable distances apart, which bearings would be 
arranged to surround the shaft. Thus, instead of increasiag the 
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shaft diameter, we may actually reduce it, yet keep it like a 
rigid rod, suffering no distortion. I do not show this feature in 
the drawings, nevertheless I would propose that the shaft (E) 
be supported by struts across the frame (G), carrying at least 
two bearings for that shaft. 

The effect of adopting the girder-like lattice frame, attached 
in the manner and at the points I have mentioned, is much like 
that of placing on the car a miniature bridge of the strongest 
form. Carrying its driving and driven shafts dead true, it will 
rise and fall with the motion of travel, but warping of the struc- 
ture need not be feared. Let any doubter of its strength show 
the design to an experienced constructional steel worker. Ad- 
mittedly, it is not unnatural that many will regard the system 
with disfavor on the ground that it adds weight to the car. How- 
ever, on this head al-so it would be well to pause before con- 
demning the principle I have set forth. In the drawings the 
frame (G) is shown containing the conventional enclosed crank- 
case and gearcase. To-day, the unit system is favored to a great 
extent, yet a aumber of its devotees are not much pleased on 
the score of its accessibility. 

I suggest, therefore, that, on the plan described, it is possible 
to achieve the advantage of extensive ease of approach by the 
straightforward expedient of shrouding the cantilever frame 



OSCILLATING VALVE. 




with thin sheet steel. Weight would be reduced; there would 
then be no necessity for comparatively heavy castings for crank 
chambers, gearboxes and so forth. Either light, oil-containing, 
closed pans could be fastened close to the axles and shafts, or, 
on the other hand, the mechanism-carrying frame could be al- 
together of smaller dimensions than illustrated. 

I do not pretend, even by means of the weight-paring written 
of, that a car of this kind would be lighter than usual; without 
doubt, it might well prove heavier, and no amount of skill might 
lessen the dead weight. But here an interconnected topic is en- 
tered upon. The light car of conventional design unquestionably 
loses power and wears out tires through lack of proper adhe- 
sion between wheels and road. This peculiarity is caused by the 
relatively light load on the driving axle. The weight of the en- 
gine and gears is in front, and the weight of the occupants does 
not counteract against it nearly so much as might be supposed. 
With the system now under discussion, the weight is borne by 
the rear axle in a wholesome fashion that should tend to keep 
the rear wheels more snugly upon the road surface. 

The plan affords other advantages. In the shops, the construc- 
tion would comprise complete instead of partial unit building. 
For repair, likewise, the driving mechanism in its entirety is 
caipable of being removed from the car with the driving axle in 
place. Disconnection of the trailing axle from the springs and 
the trunnion from the crossbar would enable the workman to 
run upon a trolley to any convenient part of the shops what is 
the main part of the machine. 

It is almost superfluous to point out that torque and radius 
rods are dispensed with. Of course, the arrangement of minor 
details calls for the exercise of some ingenuity. For example, a 
suitable system of flexible pipes would have to be devised for 
the radiator, fuel and oil tanks, or else the latter might have to 
be supported by the oscillating frame (G). Then, again, a spec- 
ial form of sliding joints for the connections of the gear-oper- 
erating and like levers would be demanded. 



J. E. Demar Co., manufacturers of automobile bodies and tops, 
have leased the six-story and basement garage at 304-306 West 
Forty-ninth Street, New York City, for a term of years at an ag- 
gregate rental of about $100,OoO. 



The Automobile describes and illustrates a new engine valve 
of oscillating type that should interest those who have to con- 
sider the practical improvements of the gas engine. The article 
gives all the necessary information, including the name of the 
inventor: 

Valves have aroused much interest in the past year or so, 
primarily through the wonderful success of the Knight engine 
with the sliding sleeve valves. Many inventors have brought 
out other forms of valves, possessing points of apparent super- 




FI». 1 — SecUon through cylinder showiner valve In place 

iority over either the sleeve form or the old style poppet valve, 
or both. One of the newest inventions in this line is that pic- 
tured on this page in several cuts, and the invention of M. S. 
Keyes, an automobile engineer. 

As Figs. 1 and 2 on this page show, this invention consists of 
a tubular sleeve used for a valve. This sleeve has cut into its 
one side a number of ports, which are presented to the open 
combustion chamber in succession. To operate the valves — ^for 
there are but one per cylinder — the regular camshaft is used, but 
instead of a sliding or lifting motion, as in the case of the pop- 
pet valve, or a rotary motion as in some valves, the motion 




Fiff. 2 — Sketch of valve showlnir norta cut in the side 

given to these sleeves is that of a partial rotation followed by 
similar partial rotation in the opposite direction, in short, oscil- 
lation. 

As Fig. 3 shows, this is accomplished from the usual cam- 
shaft by means of an L-shaped lever placed on the side of the 
head — for these valves are located in the head— and operated by 
the upper end of the push rod, this motion being restrained, and 
the downward motion produced by means of a strong spring, 
which works against the other end of the L-shaped arm, and at 
right angles to the direction of the push rod. 

Inflow of gases and outflow of the exhaust are through the 
interior of the tubular form, the inlet and exhaust pipes being 
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bolted up to the cylinder heads on the side opposite to the op- 
eration. This gives a certain amount of end thrust on the valve, 
both from the inflowing carburated air and the reaction from the 
fast-flowing exhaust. This is cared for, as is also wear, by means 
of a taper end. 

To take care of unequal expansion and contraction, the side 
of the sleeve opposite to the ports is slotted with a fine slot, 
which allows the valve to adjust itself to the temperature of the 



DOUBLE AUTO SHOW. 




I^. 8— ABsembly of enclnt flu«d with irmly« 

surrounding chamber. This slit is made large in the drawing to 
bring out the point. Similarly, the opening in Fig. 1, connect- 
ing the port in the valve with the combustion chamber, is sec- 
tioned by mistake. This should show an opening, as the valve is 
set in the open position. 

One advantage which this design has is that of calling for 
water jackets all around the valve, not alone below, as is com- 
mon, but also above and on all sides, so as to completely sur- 
round the valve. This circular form makes this easy, without de- 
stroying the symmetrical appearance of the cylinder head. The 
latter is in a separate piece and bolted in position, so that re- 
moving it for an inspection of the valves, should one desire to 
do this, is an easy matter. To carry out the idea of a perfect 
combustion chamber, at least as to shape, the piston is hollowed 
down to a spherical shape, the part of the chamber which is in 
the head being similarly shaped. This form, according to scien- 
tists, gives the most nearly perfect results. 



CARBURETOR-LESS ENGINES. 



A concern in Chicago is making a two-cycle engine operated 
without carburetor. A few of the details are herewith given: 
Pure air is taken into the crank case instead of the usual gaseaus 
mixture. It is compressed on the down stroke to about 4 pounds 
per square inch, and instead of by-passing into the firing cham- 
ber it is taken through a cast jacket to what is called the main 
valve. The crank case pressure also is utilized to force fuel from 
a tank to the main valve. By an ingenious arrangement the pis- 
ton in its downward stroke creates a vacuum in a chamber which 
contains a small piston fastened to the lower end of the main 
valve. This vacuum causes the valve to rise which admits a scav- 
enging charge, pure air from the crank case forcing out the resi- 
due of burned gas through the exhaust ports. As soon as enough 
gas has passed through the main valve to reduce the pressure to 
a certain point the fuel is admitted when the main valve closes 
automatically. The operation of the main valve is dependent up- 
on the speed of the piston and being entirely automatic, the 
makers state that the supply of air and fuel is very accurately 
controlled under all conditions of speed and load. 



A novel departure will be inaugurated next year by the auto- 
mobile industry when, for the first time in America, the auto- 
mobile trade will have a two weeks* show. Owing to the many 
-<aditions to the ranks of the Selden patent licensees the Asso- 
ciation of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers has planned a 
double show to be held in Madison Squire Garden in 1911. The 
dates selected are January 7 to 14 for pleasure vehicles, reopen- 
ing Tuesday, January 17 and closing January 24 for commercial 
vehicles. 

In order to properly care for the exhibitors arrangements 
have been made for the Show Committee of the A. L. A. M. to 
rebuild the interior of the Garden, thereby obtaining 20,000 
square feet more floor space than has been available at previous 
shows. This additional space will be acquired by extendnig the 
elevated platform so that it will be fifty feet wide, with an- 
other platform overhead extending from the level of the bal- 
cony. When this is accomplished and the commercial vehicles 
tire cared for at the end of the second week the Show Commit- 
tee will be able to accommodate eighty exhibitors of vehicles 
in spaces of the same size as those used in the last show. This 
new construction will give sufficient room for all the present 
Selden patent licensees. There will be accommodations for 
twenty-seven exhibitors of motor cycles and about 300 motor 
and accessory manufacturers. 

The plan of a double show that will give proper space to the 
pleasure vehicle maker and care for the fast increasing number 
of commercial car manufacturers has been the subject of long 
discussion among those interested, and while the expense and 
work involved will exceed that of any previous exhibition, the 
affair will be representative of the industry. 

Work will begin early in the Fall on the preparation of the 
interior construction, which will be made in sections to permit 
rapid installation. When the pleasure vehicle show closes on 
Saturday night the exhibits will be removed and their places 
taken by commercial cars. The signs and carpets will also be 
changed, but the main decorations will be carried through both 
exhibitions. 



FRENCH AUTOMOBILE BODY DESIGN. 



(Illustrated on page 6.) 

The body shown is small and of graceful line. It is for inside 
driving. The chassis is a Renault. It has features worth at- 
tention because of compactness, style and methods of construc- 
tion, something away from the ordinary. 

The door is provided with stationary light, upper section be- 
ing hinged, and made to lower on the inside, glass being divided 
with a joint in center of frame on top and sides. The upper side, 
back quarters, and roof are covered with enamel leather, with 
bows, strainers, etc., on inside being exposed and finished in 
natural color. 



MOTOR GROCERY DELIVERY WAGON. 



(Illustrated on page 5.) 

The George Irving Company, of New York, supply in this 
example a class of work with which they have been very suc- 
cessful, owing to the skillful construction and designing, due to 
the cleverness of Mr. George Hopkins, of the company. 

The body has a 12 foot length inside, a width of 5 ft. 2 in., and 
a height of 6 ft. 3 in. It is mounted on a three-ton chassis of 
the Packard make, and many wagons of similar workmanship 
and mounting have been put out by the Irving Company, with 
satisfactory results to users. 



INDEPENDENT MOTOR CAR SHOW. 



The Ruby Carriage Co. and others who did not want to par- 
ticipate in the big motor show at Louisville, held little shows 
of their own that proved to be magnets to all interested in the 
subject of motor cars. 
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AIR SPRINGS TO EASE ROAD SHOCKS. 

c .'tri.b> a::en::on was attracted to a system of pneumatic 
-.rT'c':^: r. w h:ch was applied to an automobile exhibited at the 
^ fh w- :n London, Its inventor, Archiband Sharp, has 

7'r:a'e*i an exhaustive thesis on the subject of pneumatic sus- 
n> :n general, which was presented before the Incorpor- 
iiei ]n>:::'j::on of Automobile Engineers. 

a spr.ngless vehicle moves over an uneven road," says Mr. 
3-:irp. '":he whole of the mass of the vehicle is subjected to a 
scr:es of irregular accelerations in a vertical direction. The force 
rcCjUired to produce the vertical accelleration is propotioned to 
:he mass partaking of the vertical acceleration and to the verti- 
ca! acceleration at the instant. The object of introducing springs 




in a road vehicle is to reduce the mass of that proportion of the 
vehicle which partakes of the vertical acceleration due to the ir- 
regularities in the road surface. The pneumatic tire, in running 
over a smiall obstacle on an otherwise smooth road, is ideal in this 
respect, since the mass partaking of the vertical acceleration is 
merely that of the small portion of the tire in the neighborhood 
of the obstacle. In a less degree, this applies to the solid rubber 
tire. But the pneumatic tire is of little value as a spring when 
the road surface is fairly smooth, but wavy or lumpy. 

"Generally speaking * * * the less the mass of the wheel, 
axle and parts partaking of the vertical movement of the axle, 
the more advantageously applied is the springing. This at once 
suggests the much debated question of live axle versus chain 
drive; but we engineers learn by every day experience that in 
designing such a complex article as a motor car the engineer 
who places undue importance on any one element is not likely 
to produce the most desirable result. It is far from my mind to 
express the opinion that the live axle is inferior to the chain 
drive, on account of the non-spring-supported mass, well know- 
ing that the springing of the vehicle is only one of the many 
factors to be considered by the designer." 

The vertical acceleration of the unsprung vehicle is a ques- 
tion of pure kinematics, he explains and readily calculable if the 
precise conditions of vehicle speed and road surface are known. 
Ordinarily, it is needless to add, they are not known save in a 
rough and hazy way. Nevertheless, his calculations from as- 
sumed data are most instructive. 

"Let us assume that a rigid wheel 30 inches in diameter is 
rmining on a level road," he says, "and suddenly encounters an 
obstacle 1 inch high. Let the speed of the vehicle be 22^ miles 
per hour — that is, 33 feet per second. * * * As it first touches 
the obstacle, the point of contact of the wheel with the horizon- 
tal surface of the ground is then 5j/2 inches, or say, half a foot, 
behind the obstacle. The center of the wheel moves forward the 
distance of half a foot in l-66th part of a second, and in the 
same time the wheel is lifted vertically 1 inch." 

It is assumed that the acceleration is constant during this 
time, the acceleration can be calculated by means of well known 
formulas in elementary mechanics, and is worked out by the 



author at 726 feet per second — that is, 22 times the acceleration 
due to gravity alone. The force required to produce this accel- 
eration — that is, the additional upward reaction on the wheel, 
over and above its own dead weight — is 22 times its weight. 

"The center of the wheel being vertically over the obstacle,'* 
he continues, " it is still moving vertically upwards with a ve- 
locity. The average vertical velocity during the upward accel- 
eration is 66 inches per second, and the final velocity at the end 
of the acceleration — that is, when the center of the wheel is ver- 
tically over the obstacle — is twice this amount — that is, 11 feet 
per second. The wheel will continue rising, and it will rise in 
the air a further distance of 2 feet, and will remain in the air 
nearly two-thirds of a second before reaching the horizontal 
road surface. 

"If the linear speed of the vehicle be doubled, the vertical ac- 
celeration is four times as great; if the linear speed of the ve- 
hicle be trebled, giving a race track speed of 67J/2 miles per 
hour, the vertical acceleration is nine times as great — that is. 198 
times that due to gravity — while the wheel will remain in the 
air nearly 2 seconds. 

"The possibility of the wheel remaining in the air for even a 
fraction of a second without driving contact with the road, is of 
great importance as bearing on the durability of the tires. With 
the engine running at 1,200 revolutions per minute, if a driving 
wheel leaves contact w-ith the ground for even a quarter of a 
second, in this period the engine makes 5 revolutions, and the 
energy of the explosions is expended in accelerating the driving 
mechanism, including the driving wheel. Therefore, when the 
tire reaches the ground its linear speed is faster than that due 
to the speed of the car, and it scrapes on the ground, wearing 
the tire, and possibly damaging the road surface. 

"In a motor car the road wheel is pressed downwards by the 
spring, and is not in air so long as in the simple case above 
discussed. In a car in Avhich the back axle load is 1,200 pounds, 
and the weight of the back wheels axle and all masses moving 




Fir. 3 

with the axle is, say, 200 pounds, the downward acceleration of 
the wheel, which begins at the instant the center of the wheel 
is vertically over the obstacle, is six times that due to gravity — 
that is. equal to 192 feet per second. 

"If the car is traveling at liy^ miles per hour, and the wheel 
encounters an obstacle * * * the wheel will remain in the air 
about l-15th part of a second. If with the same conditions the 
speed of the car is doubled, the time the wheel hangs in the air 
is approximately doubled. If the weight of the non-spring-sup- 
ported mass be smaller relative to the total w^heel load, the time 
the wheel hangs in the air is reduced * * * . 

"Fig. 1 is intended to illustrate in purely diagramatic form 
the principles involved in the application of an air spring to a 
road vehicle. The axle of the road w^heel W is attached by a 
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rod or the equivalent to a piston P, which is free to move up 
and down in the cylinder C. The upper end of the cylinder C 
is in communication with a reservoir fixed to the chassis, into 
which air can be pumped. The under side of the piston is ex- 
posed to atmospheric pressure. The vertical travel of the piston 
in the cylinder is, of course, limited. If a load be placed on the 
chassis while the pressure of the air in the reservoir is that of 
the atmosphere, the chassis is in its lowest position relative to 
the road surface, the piston presses on the upper end of the cyl- 




He 3 

inder, and the load is transmitted through the solid connections. 
The vehicle is then practically springless. But if air be pumped 
into the reservoir until the air pressure on the piston is just 
equal to the load on the chassis there will be no pressure be- 
tween the piston and the top end of the cylinder. On pumping 
more air into the reservonir the chassis will rise and will be air 
supported. 

**For example, if the total wheel load is 1,000 pounds, and the 
area of the piston 10 square inches, a pressure of 100 pounds 
per square inch will be required for the air in the reservoir. If 
this pressure is exceeded the piston will be blown into contact 
with the lowed end of the cylinder, when the pressure in the 
reservoir is less the piston will be in contact with the top end 
of the cylinder. With the piston floating about midway in the 
cylinder, if the road wheel has to mount an obstacle, the piston 
is forced upwards in the cylinder, the total volume of air under 
pressure is slightly reduced, and the pressure per square inch is 
slightly increased. By making the volume of air enclosed in the 
reservoir large compared with the volume swept through by the 
piston in rising a given distance, the excess force producing ver- 
tical acceleration of the chassis can be reduced to a minimum. 

"Thus, if the stroke of the piston in the cylinder be 4 inches, 
and the air is pumped so that normally the piston is in the 
middle of its stroke in the cylinder, the road wheel will be able 
to surmount an obstacle of slightly less than 2 inches in height, 
or will be able to drop into a hole in the road slightly less than 
2 inches in height, without appreciably affecting the supporting 
force on the chassis. 

"In practice I find it best to have the air pressure in the reser- 
voir slightly in excess of that above described, so that nor- 
mally the piston is pressing slightly against the bottom of tlie air 
cylinder. Under these conditions the full stroke of the air spring 
is available for the road wheel mounting obstacles, and there is 
no relative movement of piston and cylinder when the road 
surface is absolutely smooth. But when the road wheel dips 
into a hollow, the whole vehicle drops, and when the road wheel 
is rising out of the hollow, the piston rises in the air cylinder, 
and the chassis is then gentlv lifted by the excess air pres- 
sure. 



**.Any combination of a cylinder, piston and piston rod may be 
used for an air spring; the ordinary tire pump is a good example 
of such an air spring. But with the usual types of pistons and 
plungers that are met with in engines and pumps, no matter 
how perfect the piston-pump or packing may be^ there is a 
slight leakage. The obvious solution is to have an air-pump driv- 
en by the engine which continually pumps air to replenish 
that lost by the leakage from the compressed air reservoir. The 
replenishment may be controlled by a valve under the control 
of the driver, or automatically. * * * In the system of air springs 
which I have invented, I employ a rolling packing 'mitten,' 
which permits of the piston or plunger being an easy, practical 
fit in the cylinder, and at the same time provides an absolutely 
air-tight joint." 

The accompanying illustration, Fig. 2, shows the principle as 
applied in the cycle type of air-spring invented by Mr. Sharp, 
the construction of which is apparent even without reference to 
the guide numerals. Its parts are made of stampings from sheet 
steel. The principal members are upper and lower sections, 
which are made in two parts, suitably screwed together to form 
air-tight joints for the attachment of the mitten. The lower part 
of the air cylinder 1 is closed at the lower end, while its upper 
end is provided with a flange for the reception and fastening 
of the larger end of the mitten. The lower part, 5,of the pluuger.is 
an easy riding fit in the lower part of the cylinder. The upper 
part 2A of the plunger is closed to form an external pin to 
which the saddle pin can be clamped. The smaller end of the 
mitten is pressed between a conical surface on the upper part 
of the plunger and a retaining ring 6 when the two parts of the 
plunger are screwed together. Similarly the larger end of the 
mitten is pressed between an inside conical surface on the cap 
4A and the end of the air cylinder, when the screw ring 3 is 
turned up tight on the cap. The plunger is guided mechanically 
by the neck of the cap 4A and by the air cylinder. 

When air is forced into the saddle pillar through the cap. and 
valve 51, in the base — to which an ordinary tire pump may be 




Pic 4 

attached — the plunger is forced upwards until the inturned 
flange on the lower part 5 comes into contact with the rubber 
washer 36. The device is assembled in an ordinary bicycle frame 
by means of the clamps 68 and 66. A device which is applied in 
the suspensif)n of the front fork is similar in general construc- 
tion. Regarding the construction of the all essential "mitten," 
the author cintinucs: 

"The rolling packing mitten is built up of two layers of paral- 
lel threads arrpnged close together side by side, the layers 
crossing each other at a small angle, 10 to 15 degrees, with the 
axis of the mitten; thus a thread of one layer crosses the 
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threads of the other layer at an angle of 20 to 30 degrees. A 
layer of india rubber is vulcanized to the fabric in the inside sur- 
face of the mitten, and this layer of rubber is relied upon for 
making the mitten impervious to air. Another layer of rubber 
is vulcanized on the outside of the mitten with the object of 
preserving the fabric as it rolls from the plunger to the cylinder, 
or vice versa." 

For experimental purposes four of these devices were em- 
ployed in the suspension of a light runabout. While their op- 
eration is said to have been satisfactory, the result showed that 
the wear of the mittens was excessive and that a large and mod- 
ified construction must be necessary for work of this class. Ac- 
cordingly the modified design shown in Fig. 3 was adopted. Mr. 
Sharp explains that it differs from the cycle type of air spring, 
"in that the central retaining bolt is dispensed with, and the 
large end of the mitten is held in a tubular holder H, the end 
of which is adapted to squeeze a rubber ring R against the end 
of the cylinder, making an air-tight joint therewith, when the 
screw cap C is screwed up. 

"The end of the mitten holder forms a stop, limiting the out- 
ward stroke of the plunger. With this design, upon unscrewing 
the cap C the plunger, mitten and mitten-holder can be with- 
drawn from the cylinder and the mitten is then easily accessi- 
ble. Joint pieces are fastened to the ends of the cylinder and 
plunger, respectively, to connect the air spring to the chassis, 
road wheel axle, or axle casing, respectively, the valve being in- 
serted in one of the joint pieces. The diameter of the air cylin- 
der is 3^/2 inches; the diameter of the plunger, 2^4 inches, stroke, 
3 inches; supporting area for calculation, 7 square inches; the 
volume of air enclosed when the plunger is fully extended is 
87 cubic inches; the volume of air displaced by a full stroke of 
plunger, 21 inches. The parts are 0.5 inches thick, and the air 
spring can resist a proof test to an air pressure of 500 pounds 
per square inch. 

"The air spring being adapted to resist merely an axial load, 
when used in a motor car lateral constraint must be provided 
between the wheel axle of the chassis, in addition to the longi- 
tudinal constraint. This involves a redesign of certain parts of 
the chassis. Fig. 4 shows one suitable sketch design of a live 
axle. It is to be remembered that air springs cannot resist the 
torque, so that torque rods are absolutely necessary. The live 
axle casing, torque rods and the two diagonal rods form a rigid 
pyramidal structure having its vertex at V. The vertex V is se- 
cured to the chassis by a universal joint. The two side radius 
rods ensure that the live axle will always remain approximately 
at right angles to the longitudinal axis of the car. The diagonals 
d in combination with the radius rods r ensure that the road 
wheels cannot move laterally relative to the chassis, while the 
two road wheels are free to move vertically, either separately or 
simultaneously, under the control of the air spring. The design 
of the front axle can be provided with equal facility." 



PROMINENT MOTOR CAR COMPANY DISCON- 
TINUES DEPOSITS IN ADVANCE. 



THREE MORE SELDEN PATENT LICENSES. 



Seventy-five makes of American and foreign cars now appear 
on the official list of Selden Patent Licensees. Those appearing 
on the list for the first time are: Flandrau Motor Car Co., of 
New York City, licensed to import and sell in this country the 
Brasier car; W. H. McTntyre Co., of Auburn, Ind., making the 
Mclntyre car, and Simplex Motor Car Co., of Mishawaka, Ind., 
making the Amplex car, formerly known as the American Sim- 
plex. 



A TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT ORGANIZED. 



A Traffic Department has been organized by the National As- 
sociation of Automobile Manufacturers, and the Executive Com- 
mittee has notified motor car dealers that they may obtain in- 
formation regarding freight rates and the collection of claims 
against railroads for over-charge, loss, damage, etc., without 
charge. The headquarters of the association are at 7 East For- 
ty-second street, New York City. 



Vehicle dealers who have looked askance at the practice prev- 
alent in the motor car trade of paying advance deposits on cars 
months before date of delivery will be interested to know that 
the Mitchell-Lewis Motor Copany have entirely discontinued 
this practice and no longer accept advance deposits. The com- 
pany sends cars to dealers with sight drafts against bill of lad- 
ing, so that the transaction is a matter of cash when the car is 
delivered. 

The Mitchell company are the first car manufacturers to es- 
tablish this as a settled policy and publicly announce it; al- 
though a few manufacturers, it is said, either privately disregard 
the rule or are lenient in enforcing it, accepting notes and note 
renewals not only up to date of delivery, but even beyond. 



SMALL CARS GAIN GROUND IN GERMANY. 

Statistics just issued by the German government in reference 
to the total quantity of motor vehicles in the Empire, place the 
number of automobiles at 24,639, divided as follows: 

Increase since 
January 1, 1909 

Less than 8 h.p 12,595 33.5% 

From 8 to 16 h.p 7,341 34.9% 

From 17 to 40 h.p 4,605 28.1% 

Over 40 h.p 98 27.3% 

24,639 30.9% 
Motorcycles 22,283 6.5% 

Total motor vehicles 46,922 19.7% 



EFFICIENCY OF MACHINERY. 



The thermal efficiency of gas engines ranges from 20 to 37 
per cent; their mechanical efficiency from 65 to 88 per cent. 

Centrifugal pumps run from 25 to 75 per cent. Fans average 
50 per cent. 

Shafting losses (estimated) 2 per cent per 100 feet, and belting 
and gearing runs from 5 to 50 per cent. 



Wants 



Help and situation wanted advertisements, one cent a word; 
all other advertisements in this department, 5 cents a word. 
Initials and figures count as words. Minimum price, 30 cents 
for each advertisement. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

Wanted — By foreman painter; ten years experience, capable, 
sober and dependable. Al references. Address W. A., care The 
Hub, 24 Murray St., New York. 

Wanted — By high class carriage or auto body finisher on new 
work. Best references. Address W. W., care The Hub, 24 Mur- 
ray St., New York. 

FOR SALE. 

For Sale — We are closing out the entire lot of stock of the 
Troy Buggy Works Co., consisting of buggy and surrey bodies 
springs, axles, wheels, etc., at low prices on account of discon- 
tinuing vehicle business. Schedule on application. Must be sold 
at once. Write the Troy Manufacturing Co., Troy, C!.io. 
HELP WANTED. 

Wanted — Bodymaker-drafstman on wood and metal automo- 
bile bodies. State age, education, experience and salary expect- 
ed, and furnish references. Address ACE, 15, care The Hub, 24 
Murray St., New York. 

Body Makers Wanted — Experienced on highest class limou- 
sine and touring bodies; steady work; good wages; pleasant lo- 
cation. Address C. R. K., care The Hub, 24 Murray St., New 
York. 

PATENTS. 

Patents — H. W. T. Jenner, patent attorney and mechanical 
expert, 608 F St., Washington, D. C. Established 1883. I make 
an investigation and report if a patent can be secured and the 
exact cost. Send for full information. Trade-marks registered. 
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Is Horseflesh Cheaper 
than GasoUne? 

Motor vehicle manufacturers recog- 
nized early in the game that the 
greatest obstacle they had to over- 
come to make successful cars was 
friction. 

They realized it was folly to have a 
high powered eflBcient engine devel- 
oping power imder the hood that 
would be used up overcoming fric- 
tion in other parts of the machine, so 
they got busy in the right direction and replaced the 
old fashioned friction bearings wherever they could with 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS 

until to-day — say NINETY ODD (go) percent of all the makers of high grade American Automobiles are using 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS 

in part or throughout in their cars — 

And yet, strange to say, some vehicle manufacturers are still building and trying to sell vehicles that are 
not equipped with 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS 

Are you one of those that believes horseflesh is cheaper than gasoline? 




IF YOU DO, WRITE US FOR "FACTS.' 



Branches 
10 B. 31st Street. New York 
429 WalMSh Ave..Chici«o, HI. 



THETIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. G<yiton, Ohio. 




Cover a carriage top with MERI- 

TAS enameled oil cloth— cover an- 
other with any other kind — follow 
them up and see how long the tops 
last. 

MERITi^S will be in good con- 
dition long after the other has been 
caked, cracked and weatiier-klUed. 

Txy it— then ttick to the kind that 
lairtB Hie lonsest. 

Look on tiie back of the goods 
for our trademark. 

See Your Jobber. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co. 



320 Broadway. 



New York 





Painters and 
Decorators Save Time, Labor 
and Money, using the 

Uebelmesser 
Striping and Stencil Wheel 

With this timple, clean and rapid-action too! the most ordinary 
decorator can do the finest striping and stencii work and produce 
a bigger day's work with less labor than by the old fashioned 
methcxl. Complete directions are furnished with each tool. 
They are as simple as the tool iuelf. 




Juit a few of the many deagnt that can be producrd with the UebefaneMer 
Painters* and Decorators ' Tool. (The deasns shown above are reduced in aze) 



Complete Outfit consisting 
of Machine, 10 Plain and 10 
Ornamental Wheels, only . . 

UBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 



$5.50 



Manufactured by 

Charles R. Uebelmesser Company 

Bayside. New York, N. Y. 



Pleaae mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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A Hew 

Tire 
Drill 



Most rapid 
worKin^ tool 
on tHe marKet 
for tKis class 
Of worK« 

Capacity : 



INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Any wheel up to 60 in.diam* 
An^^idth of tire up to 6 in* 

Any bob up to zo In. diam. 

Better get 
some de- 
tails 0/ tHis 
Drill* 

Send for 

Catalogue. 

BftaMtobed 1872. 

W.F.&JNO. 
BARNES GO. 

588 Ruby Street 
RocKFORD, III. 




A. L. A. M 1 

American Ball Bearing Co., The 2d cover 

American Roller Bearing Fifth Wheel Co 10 

Barnes & Co., W. F. & John 10 

Bradley & Son, C. C 4th cover 

Carter Co., George R 15 

Columbus Bolt Works 4th cover 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co 6 

Crane & MacMahon 2d cover 

Devoe, F. W., & Raynolds Co., C. T 3d cover 

Eberly & Orris Mfg. Co 3d cover 

Eccles Co., Richard 15 

English & Mersick Co., The 2 



Fitch Gear Co. 



12 



Gifford & Son, John A 15 

Goodrich Co., B. F., The 5 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co 3rd cover 

Hankinson, J. V 15 

Hoopes Bro. & Darlington, Inc 2d cover 



Indianapolis Dash Co. 
Jones & Co., Phineas.. 
Keystone Forging Co., 



15 
11 
11 



LeCompte Mfg. Co 13 

Lounsberry & Sons, G. H 3rd cover 

Masury & Son, John W 2 

McKinnon Dash Co 4th cover 

Moller & Schnman Co 3 

National Spring and Wire Co 11 



Pierce Co., F. O. 
Porter, H. K 



10 




TRUCK BUILDERS 

If you only realized the inestimable value 




of roller bearing fifth wheels on. trucks, vans, deliv- 
ery wagons and all other medium and heavy 
vehicles, no job would leave your shop without 

Roller Bearing Fifth Wheels 

WHY? The adjustment is perfect. No oil or 
grease required. Almost indestmctible. Will out- 
wear any vehicle. Saves horseflesh and prolongs 
life of vehicle. Ask your jobber for the celebrated 

-WELSON OR KIJVG' 



Let us 8en4 you Catalogue and Price List. 

American Roller Bearing Fifth Wheel Co. 

748 THIRD AVB.. BROOKLYN, K Y. 



Hi 11 II 1 1 1 fill f 11 ■ tlillMlW 




Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co 3d cover 

Schubert Bros. Gear Co 3 

Smith & Co., Edvv 3 

Spnnj? Perch Co 11 

Standard Oil Cloth Co 9 

Standard Wheel C') — 

Swinehart Clincher Tire & Rubber Co 4 

Timken Roller Bearing Co 9 

Uebelmcsser Co.. Charles R 9 

Valentine & Company 3 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D 11 

Willey Co., C. A. 2 

Woodman, Joel H 12 



H1e«te mention •The Hub" when yon write. 
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FIFTH WHEELS— FORCINGS 




1908 Single-Reach Gear Set 




Detachable Fork Perch Connection Uied in xgoB Gear Set 



Greatest Line on 
Earth 

WHEN ORDERING GEAR SETS BE 
SURE TO GET THE GENUINE 

WUcox Rear King- 
Bolt Gear Sets 

WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS 



THE D. WILCOX MANUFACTURING CO. 



MECHANICSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 



Our Carriage or Spring Edge Cusliion Frame 



w 



la not an Experiment, but hai been tried and itanda the teat 
We would like to quote you pricea. 

NATIONAL SPRING and WIRE CO^ 
ALBION, MICH., and ST. CATHARINES, ONT., CAN. 




Jones Wheels 

BEST ON EA RTH 

KAN TSAM ORE 

PHineas Jones & Co. 
Newark. N. J. 




THE STANDARD BODY LOOP 

NONE LIKE IT NONE EQUAL TO IT 
A popular body loop, unequaled by any on the market 
For further information, addreaa 

The KEYSTONE FORGING CO.. Northumberland. Pa 



CARRIAGE SPRINGS 



OF EVERY STYLE AND PAT- 
TERN TO ORDER 



I 



Alio Cartaiii Roller* and Concealed HIngee 
EXCI^VSI VEI^Y FIRST^CI^ASS WO 

THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE 



1^ SPRING PERCH CO. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 



"Xke JMT vkan yoa vrlia. 
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A $100 Typewriter for 17 Gents a Day! Advertisements classified 



Please read the headline over agrain. Then its tremendous signifi- 
cance will dawn upon you. 

An Oliver Typewriter — the standard visible writer — the $100 machine 
—the most highly perfected typewriter on the market— yours for 17 
cents a day. 

The typewriter whose conquest of the commercial world is a matter 
of business history — yours for 17 cents a day. 



The following list includes advertisers in THB HUB. Etch ad- 
vertiser is entitled to name under one heading onljr* An 
extra charge for name under more than one headmg. 



The typewriter that is equipped with scores of such conveniences Automohiin Parts 



— "The Locomotive Base" — "The Automatic Spacer" — "The Auto- 
matic Tabulator"— "The Disappearing Indica- 
tor"— "The Adjustable Paper Fingers"— "The 
Scientific Condensed Keyboard"— all 




Yours for 17 Cents a Day! 



We announced this new sales plan recently, 
just to feel the pulse of the people. Simply a 
small cash payment — then 17 cents a day. That 
is the plan in a nutshell. 

The result has been such a deluge of applica- 
tions for machines that we are simply astound- 
ed. Demands come from people of all classes, all ages, all occupations. 

The majority of inquiries has come from people of known financial 
standing who were attracted by the novelty of the proposition. An 
impressive demonstration of the immense popularity of the Oliver 
Typewriter. A startling confirmation of our belief that the Era of 
Universal Typewriting is at hand. 



A Quarter of a Million 
People are Maldng 
Money With 



llje. 



OLIVEI^ 

Ts^peWri-fer 



THE STANDARD VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 
The Oliver Typewriter is a money-maker, right from the word **go." 
So easy to run that beginners soon get in the "expert" class. Earn 
as you learn. Let the machine pay the 17 cents a day — ^and all above 
that is yours. 

Wherever you are, there's work to be done and money to be made 
by using the Oliver. The business world is calling for Oliver opera- 
tors. There are not enough to supply the demand. Their salaries 
are considerably above those of many classes of workers. 

Write for further details of our easy offer and a free copy of the 
new Oliver catalog. Address 

The Oliver Typewriter Company 

310 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 



BUILT-UP-WOOD 

pUlIT I^IND OF PANEL 



FITCH GEAR COMPANY 



ROME» N. Y 

Manufacturer of over 
40 8TYLE8 of QEAR8 
From the lightest 
FlDe Oarriace and 
Buggy iieara to the 
heaviest B x p r e s s 
Wagon Gears. 



U. S. 




The Double BlUptlc 8-Sprlng Gear is the most practical com- 
bination business and pleasure gear on the market, and is 
•quipped with Wrought or our Common Sense Short Turn Fifth 
Send for our No. 24 Catalogue. 



LeCompte Mfg. Co., New York 
City. 



Axles, Etc. 

American Ball Bearing Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Timken Roller Bearing ' Co., 

Canton, Ohio. 



Bodies, Seats, Etc. 

Woodman, Joel H., 
New Jersey. 



Bolts and Nuts. 



Hoboken, 



Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Russell, Burdsall ft Ward Bolt 
and Nut Co., Port Chester, 
N. Y. 



Carriage Cloths. 

Wiese & Co., Wm., New York 
City. 



Carriage Forglngs. 

Bccles Co., Richard, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

Keystone Forging Co., North- 
umberland, Pa. 



Carriage Hardware. 
Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 



Carriage Goods. 

English & Merslck Co., New 

Haven, Conn. 
Gifford & Son, John A., New 

York. 

Herbrand Co., The, Fremont, O. 



Dashes, Fenders, Ralls, Etc. 



McKinnon Dash Co., 
N. Y. 



Fifth Wheels. 



Buffalo, 



American Roller Bearing Fifth 
Wheel Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D.. Mechan- 
icsburg, ra. 



Jacks. 

Hanklnson, J. V., Franklin. O. 



Lamps. 

Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Stevens & Sadcett Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 



ft John, 



Rubber Tires. 

Consolidated Rubber Tlr« Co., 

New Yoric City. 
Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, O. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

Swinehart Climber Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. 



Shaft Couplings and Anti-Rat- 
tlers. 

Bradley & Son, C. C, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Richard, Auburn, 
New York 



Machinery and Tools. 

Barnes Co., W. F. 
Rockford, lU. 

Porter, H. K., Bverett, Mass. 
West Tire Setter Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Miscellaneous. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co., New 
York. 

Uebelmesser Co., Charles R. 
Bayslde, New York, N. Y. 



Ek2cles Co., 
N. Y. 

Metal Stamping Co., 
City. 



Springs and Gears. 
Akron-Selle Gear Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

National Spring and Wire Co., 
Albion, Mich. 



Spring Perch Co., 
Conn. 



Trimming Materials. 



Bridgeport, 



Stevens & Sackett Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 



Varnishes, Paints and Japans. 

Devoe. F. W., and C. T. Ray- 
nolds Co., New Yoric City. 

Harland & Son, Wm., London 
and New York. 

Masury & Son, John W., New 
York and Chicago. 

MoUer & Schumann, Brooklsm. 
N. Y. 

Mcore & Co., BenJ.. Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A'rrphy Varnish Co., Newark 
N. J. 

Pierce Co., F. O., New York. 
Smith & Co., Bdw., New York. 
Valentine & Co., New York, 

Chicago, Boston, Paris. 
Willey Co., C. A., Hunter's 

Point, New York City. 



Wheels. 

Crane & MacMahon, New York. 

Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Hoppes Bro. ft Darlington, 
west Chester, Pa. 

Jones & Co., Phineas, Newark, 
N. J. 



Standard Wheel 
Haute, Ind. 



Co.. 



Terre 



Wheel Stock, Bent Wood, Etc. 
Crane & MacMahon, New York. 
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Contractors 
Automobile Parts 



MACHINED CASTINGS 



Write for a pair of our 
Cast Metal Silver or Gold 
Horse Bit Cuff Buttons FREE 




B rass m Imnlniim Oi;>/\\T'Fl? 
ronze rmutomobUe OfVVrl ll #jILi 



MANGANESE BRONZE 



POPE'S ISLAND 

Non-eorrosive Metal,Silver and Gold; Best known metal 



HAND CLOSE PLATING 
Seven Colors, guaranteed to last ttie lite of ear, car- 
riage or harness. 



ELECTRO PLATING 

Black, White, Gold, Silver, Nickel, Brass or Gunmetal 



Contracts made with car manufacturers 



Horse Bits 

**U it's a bit we liave it** 



LfiCOinptB Mfg. Co. lioChambcre'st., NcwYork 



E. A. Whitehouse Mfg. Co.' " ^^^^^^^^ 



Inc. 

44-50 Elm St, Newark, N. J. 
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No. 112. — Milk Wagon. 



No. III. — ^Altman Wagoll. 




No. 122. — Flour Truck. 




No. ii6. — Milk Wagon. 



EllliltfOtlililS 

of the vehicles pre- 
sented on this page 
will be forwarded on 
receipt of 

75 cts. 

for each cut, to any 
address. Postage 
prepaid. 




containing nearly 200 
iDustratioiis of 
ages, wagons, sleighs, 
and nniiscellaneous 
cuts will be aent upon 
application. 

Trade News 
Publishing Co. 

24-26 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK 




No. 113. — Grocery Wagon. 




No. 115. — Delivery Wagon. 




No. 117. — Merchandise Truck. 




No. 114.— Delivery Wagon. 



No. 124. — Delivery Wagon. 



No. 118. — ^Ambulance. 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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PLATE 5. 

Low Wheel Runabout 




PLATE 20. 

Cut-under Buggy. 




PLATE 30. 

Panel-boot Victoria. 




PLATE 40. 

Canopy-top Surrey. 





PLATE 10. 

4 Pass. Beverly Wagon. 




MAKE YOUR 

ADVERTISEMENT 

ATTRACTIVE 

By using these Advertising Cuts 
at 75 cts. each. 



The plates shown on this page are especially 
made for newspaper advertising, but, because of 
their clearness, are as well suited for the best 
printed magazines and stationery. 
They are 

Unique In 8tyie 
Correct In Detail 
Attractive in A|>|>earance 

and represent the most popular carriages of to-day. 

A special plate, the size and character of those 
on this page, of your own design and for your ex- 
clusive use, will be furnished for $3.00. 

One or more sent at 75 cts. each, by mail (pos- 
tage prepaid) on receipt of check or money order. 

TBIDE m Wm\ Mi. 

24-26 MURRAY ST., 

NEW YORK. 




PLATE 15. 

s Pass. Beverly Wagon 




PLATE 25. 

Corning Buggy. 




PLATE 35. 

Brougham. 




PLATE 45. 

Elliptic Spring Buggy. 




PLATE 50. 

Ladies' Phaeton. 



PLATE 55. 

Station Wagon. 
Please mention HThe Hub" when you write. 
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HIGH GRADE 

Dashes and Fenders 



THE INDIANAPOLIS DASH CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 



ESTABLISHED 1886. 

Correspondence School of Carriage and Motor 
Carriage Drafting 

A thorough, practical tuition ii given through this cor- 
respondence school. The theory and practice of con- 
struction, bookkeeping, perspective. Many men now hold 
good positions through taking the courses of instruction. 

Principal, THOS. MATTISON, 

Hillside Avenue, Bitteme Park* 

Southampton, England. 

Author of "The Coach Body Makers' Guide," $}.oo; a 
practical treatise on "The Suspension of Carriages," 
''Bookkeeping," and other carriage building works. 



MO 



^1' Carriage iA-^ 

V \ MATERIALS / * 



The George R. Carter Co. 

Manufacturers of 

AUTO STRAPS A ESPCIALTY 

CRANK STRAPS, HOOD STRAPS, TOP STRAPS 
AND TOOL BOX STRAPS. 

JOBBERS IN 

TRIMMING LEATHER, TOP LEATHER, LEATHER 
CUT TO PATTERN FOR CUSHIONS 
OR TOPS, 

SHAFT LEATHERS, SHAFT STRAPS, POLE 
STRAPS, ETC. 

CONNERSVnXE, INDIANA. 



Carriage Mechanics 

Desiring to in^rove their present 
Coiiditioa tboiiid attead tiie 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

FOR 

Carriage Draftsmen and Mechanics 

SUPPORTED BY THE 

Carriage Builders' National Ass'nu 



The object of the School is to teach men to 
vehicles and make working drawings, and to otiierwise 
facilitate their work in the shop. Only those men employed 
in carriage or automobile building or their accessory trades 
are admitted to Its privileget. 

The classes are condacted in three diirisiona, via.: Cor- 
responding, Day, and Evening. The former ia open during 
the entire year, while the day and evening claaaea are in 
session only from October ist to April ist. 

The tnitieu ia modemta. 
For proapectus and full particulars, write to the inatructor, 
ANDREW F. JOHNSON, 

x8 Weat Forty-fourth St, 

NBW YORK CSTY. 




Id f<mr dsM. Vm. 9<. 1. 1 and 3. 



■ A#^|/& FOR BUQQ1E5 
tPAVIt9 AND WAGONS 

Miiler Patent Wagon Jack 
nade liy 

J. V. HANKINSON, 

Succtoor to THOS. MILLER, 

FRANKLIN. OHIO. 

Wrhc lor pAtticulan and prices. 



Richard Eccles Co., Auburn N. Y. 

Manufacturers of 

Forgings: Carriage, Wagon, Automobile, Special 

Send for Catalogue. 
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F. W. DEVOE & C T. RAYNOLDS CO. 



F.W.DEVOE&GO'S 



101 and 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 

Manufacturers of 
r COACH COLORS 

=r CT.RAYNOLDS&GO'S 

SPECIALTIES 

FOR PAINTERS, ARTISTS AND DECORATORS 



COACH COLORS 
VARNISHES 
BRUSHES 
SPECIALTIES 



All the brands and specialties of F. W. Devoe & Co. and C. T. Raynolds & Co. will be maintained separately 

as heretofore. 



The Tires for Satisfaction 

Goodyear Wing Carriage Tires and Goodyeat Eccentric 
Cavity Cushion Tires with canvas guides are tires that wear 
— that give satisfaction and increase the dealer's trade. 
For all 



tires are made of new, pure rubber, not of reclaimed "rub- 
ber" from the junk heap, nor any low grade. They sell 
easily because they save the user money — which pleases 
him — and he tells his friends. 

Write today for free booklet showing how Goodjrear 
Carriage Tires are built. Ask for sample section. 

THE 600DYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Canal Street, Akron, Ohio 

Boston Philadelphia Clevtland Buffalo 

Lob Anffeles New York Chicairo 
Cincinnati San Francisco Pittsburg 



Detroit 
Atlanta 



Denver 
St. Louis 

Washinerton 



BrazU Leattier 

FOR AUTO BUGGY TOPS 

SEAT AND BACK SPRINGS, 

COTTON, NAILS, WADDING, 
MOSS, TACKS, WASHERS, 

HAIR, BUTTONS, REEDS, 
REED MOULDING, 

CLINCH BUTTONS 



Q. H. Lounsbery & Sons 

Cincinnati* Oblo 





n^^T Rivets, Carriage Makers' Washers 

MjKJMl^ M. \y and Burrs for all kinds of Vehicles 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. 

Main Works, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. Branch at Rock Falls. 111. 






Time Has Told ttie Story l 

Service ^nd satisfaction always follow our rolling stock 

WHEELS 

ALL KINDS— BEST QUALITY 

Also RIMS and SPOKES 

The Eberly & Orris Mig. Co. 

MECHANICSBURG, PA. 
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Mc KINNON DASH COMPANY. 



TROY. OHIO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



ST. CATHARINES, 
ONTARIO. 



Should be used on every dash. 
It will protect the top edge, 
which is the first place to show 
wear. :: :: :: :: :: :: 




Welded solid to the frame, 
japanned, brass or nickel-plated, 
adds several times the cost to 
value of a vehicle. :: :: :: 



No. asa-'N 




Skewed Shaft Couplings 

Regular or Oval Patterns 
For High Arelied Axles 

Furnished in rights and lefts for any height of arch. Oval Axle 
Clips y%oTy^ width to match Oval Couplings. Bolts, Clips, 
Couplings, Carriage Hardware and Special Forgings 



Catalogue "H" and Prices on Application. 



COLUMBUS BOLT WORKS, Columbus, O. 





Placing the loop over the end of 
the cap and drawing the thumb lever 
back until it rests against the flat 
spring closes the coupler, keeps it 
closed, and takes up the wear of the 
leather packing. 




Unless a Car- 
riage Coupler is 
furnished with a 
moulded leather 
bushing and 
steel spring 
JUST LIKE 
THIS it is NOT 
a BRADLEY. 



THE BRADLEY 
Carriage Coupler 

All steel. Noiseless, Quick Shifting, 
Ball Bearing. 

The ONLY Carriage Shaft Coupler that is furnished with a 

0^ ^-Piece Mottldeld Leather Paching 

A packing diat will outwear any other paciking ev<»r made. It fits the 
ball and socket It is held in place by a spring steel retaining ring. It 
may be put on and taken oK in a jiffy, and it stays where it is put 



C. C. BRADLEY & SON 

SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 
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AUTOMOBILES 

CARRIAGES 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
WAGONS 



TRADE NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

24 - 26 Murray St., New YorK. N. Y. ^^^T^ ^ 
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Hoopes Bro. & Darlington inc. 

West Chester, Penna., U. S. A. 



SARVEN 

STAR or KENNY 
Sweet Concealed Band 
WOOD HUB 

WARNER I 



HEAVY and UGHT 
for 

CARRIAGES 
WAGONS and 
TRUCKS 



IF YOU WANT THE BEST TRY OURS 



The Output of Complete FRONT AND REAR AUTOMOBILE AXLES of this 
Plant Exceeds the Capacity of All Competition Combined. 




The American Bali-Bearing Co., 

L. S. & M. S. R*y and Edgewater Park. CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 



CRANE & MacMAHON. 

(INCORPORATED) 
8-10 BrMflC St, NEW YORK aXY, U. S. A. 

Sole liwurfMtaren and Biq^orter* of tiie 
HICKORY NUT. ^ ACORN, ^ and STAR BRANDS OF 

Carriage, Wa^on and Automobile Wood StocK 

FACXORICS : 

ST. MARYS, OmO. RICHMOND, VA. 

For Export Prices apply to the New York o£Bce. 
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Bamum & Bailey's Wagons and Chariots are 
finished with Murphy Palest Durable Body 

"Because,^ says Mr, Otto Ringling, the company *s purchaser, *^This varnish 
stays new Longest; and that makes it the Cheapest" 

Nothing on wheels tests varnish more severely than a circus wagon, except a 
motor car; which adds the racking vibrations to the cutting grits — MURPHY 
PALEST MOTOR CAR BODY is the varnish that endures both grit and 
vibration and stays new. 

Let us send you. Free, a very useful little pamphlet, 

^^Varnishes For Carriages And Motor Cars" 

Please address us carefully at 236 McWHORTER ST., Newark, N. J. 

Murphy Varnish Company, Franklin Murphy, President 
The Varnish That Lasts Longest 

NEWARK BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 

Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 




VEHICLE WHEELS AND WHEEL MATERIAL 



Three Separate Departments 



Uabt Carriage and Baggy Wheels 

avy Express Wagon and Truck Wheels 
Antomoblle Wheels 



OUR GRADES ARE UNEXCELLED 

WRITE FOR LIST. 



Terre Haute, Ind. Standard Wheel Co. Terre Haute, Ind. 
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JOHN W. MASURY & SON 

Originators of 

Superfine Coach and Automobile Colors 

Acknowledged the Standard for Fifty Years 

AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

Fine Carriage and Automobile Varnishes 



New York, 



Chicago, 



Minneapolis, 



Kansas City 



WILLEY'S 

COLORS 

The RECOGNIZED STANDARD 




C.A. WILLEY CO. 

COLORS GRINDERS 

and Manufacturers of Specialties in 

CARRIAGE, AUTOMOBILE AND CAR 

PAINTS 

COLORS, VARNISHES, ETC 
HUNTER'S POINT, NEW YORK CITY 



THE STANDARD 

Auto Door Locks 

FOR NINETEEN TEN 



No. 999 Security Hook Lock 
for Touring Cars. 

No. 25 Security Hook Lock with 
complete lever control 
for Touring Cars. 

No. 39 Rotary Lever Lock for 
Limousines and other 
closed vehicles. 

Test them out NOW for the 
coming season. : : : : : 

English & Mersiek Co. 

New Haven» Conn. 
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Trade 



Mark 



VA'^fNIia ES 

Don*t Forget 

VALENTINE'S 
COACH COLORS 



New Colors especially adapted to automobile body painting comprise 

MARATHON GRAY and MOSS GRAY (entirely new) 
OLYBiPIC RED and BATH RED (dense and permanent) 
THISTLE GREEN (alMSoiutely permanent) 
INDIAN BLUE (entirely new tone) 



VALENTINE & COMPANY 



New York 



Chicago 



Boston 



Toronto 



Paris 



Amsterdam 




83 Years* Experience in Every Can 



Edward Smith & Co. 



CARRIAGE VARNISHES 

Everjrthing from the 
Bare Wood to the Finishing Coat 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 



THE SURPRISE IS YOURS 

When You Open Your First Can of 

MOORE VARNISH 

Easy Working Perfect Flowing Long Lived 
Highest Quality Under Every Label 

BENJAMIN MOORE & COMPANY 

Varnish Makers 
New York Chicago Cleveland Toronto 



RUB 



RUB 



RUB 



THAT'S THE EXPERIENCE SOME PAINTERS HAVE WITH A POOR RUBBING VARNISH. 
THEY RUB TILL THEIR HEART ACHES ONLY TO HAVE THE VARNISH SWEAT, OR ROLL 
UP UNDER THE PAD 

XX Diamond Rubbing and Hard and Quicl( Drying Rubbing ''A'' 

DRY HARD TO RUB IN TWO DAYS, WITHOUT SWEATING, ARE TOUGH AND THE BEST 

FOUNDATION FOR FINISHING COATS. 

madebymOLLER ®. SCHUMANN CO. 

MARCY AND FLUSHING AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Plea«e mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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If you are to issue a catalog this Fall, why not get it from 
headquarters? The reputation of The Car^ill Company 
for high class vehicle and auto work is unsurpassed by 
that of any other house in America. Write in your 
specifications and we will do the rest. 

DESIGNING, ENGRAVING, PRINTING, BINDING UNDER ONE ROOF 



GmumA Rapi«lJ* Knt^ruvin^ CoanpiMiy 

Grand Rapidtf.MlcJiI^aii 




"Self-Propelled 
Vehicles" 

Fifth Sditioii, iUvitecL 

A practical treatise on the 

theory, construction, opera 
tion, care and management oT 
all kinds of Automobiles. 

By 

JAMES B. HOMANS, A.M. 

Contains 608 pages and 
upwards of 500 illustrations 
and diagrams, giving the es- 
sential details of construction 
and many important points 
on the successful operation 
of the various types of motor 
carriages driven by steam, 
gasoline and electricity. 

This work is now the ac- 
cepted standard, explaining 
the principles of construction 
and operation in a clear and 
helpful way. This book will 
be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dresi in the United Sutes, 
Mexico or Canada upon re- 
ceipt of fa^oa 

Address 



ISUBLISIIIG COMPIINY 

24 Murray Street, New York 



FOR SALE 

MANUrACURING PLANT 

A complete and fully equipped plant 
for the manufacture of 

Wheels^ Spokes^ Rims^ Etc. 

with a well established business and 
plenty of orders and material on hand 
to continue the business uninterrupted. 
Persons interested are requested to call 
or address 

THE HUB, 

I 

24-26 Muiray Street New York City 



'Please mentioii "The Hub" when you write. 
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Goodrich 
Solid Rubber Tires 

Internal Wire Side- Wire Tires 
Qrriage Tires for Heavy Carriages 

These products represent fifteen years 
of consistent development, and co- 
operation with customers. They have 
been distinguished always by the 

Mark of Quality 




Copies of the 1910 Catalogue 
will be gladly sent on request 



The F. Goodrich Company 

Akron, Ohio 
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OMEBODYsaid that you 

never know how good a thing is until you see the 
imitation- WE say you never know how bad itj* 

imitations are until you see the 

Kelly- Sprlnsfielcl Tire 

Digitized by Google 





Copjrright, 1910, bjr the Trade Newt Publishing Co. of New York. 



Entered in the New York Pott Office as Second-class Matter. 
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THE TRADE NEWS PUBLISHING CO. Of N. Y. 
Pubfishers of THE HUB 

J. H. Wbigbt, President, G. A. Tammii, Secretary and Treasurer, 

MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 



Jacob H. Kuxm, Technical BdUor. 



Other Publications of Trade News Publishing Co.: 

HARNESS (monthly) per year, $i.oo 

AMERICAN HARNESS AND SADDLERY 

DIRECTORY (annual) per copy, $4 00 



Thi Hub it smbllflhed monthly in the interett of employers and workmen 
connected with the manufacture of Carriages, Wagons, Sleighs, Automobiles and 
the Accessory trades, and also in the interest of Dealers. 

Subscription price for the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Guam the 
Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands, $a.oo, Canada, $s.so, payable strictly in 
advance. Single copies, 2$ cents. Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless by 
registered letter, or by draft, check, express or post-office order, payable to the 
order of Tbadb Nbws Publishing Co. 

For advertising rates, apply to the Publishers. Advertisements must be 
acceptable in every respect. Copy for new advertisements must be received by 
the 25th of the preceding month, and requests to alter or discontinue advertise- 
ments must be received before the 12th day of the preceding month to insure 
attention in the following number. All communications must be accompanied 
by the full name and address of writer. 



fOBXIGM RXFBBSBNTATIVBS: 



Framcx. — L. Dupont, publisher of Le Guide due Carressier, 78 Rue Boissiere, 
Paris. Subscription price, is francs, postpaid. 

GnMAMT. — Gustave Miesen, Bohn a Rh. Subscription price, 12 marks, postpaid. 

England. — ^Thomas Mattison^ "Floriana," Hillside Avenue, Bitterne Park, 
Southampton. Subscription price, 12 shillings, postpaid. 



Those "Classy** Creations. 

The engineer who makes gas engines, believing he is 
also a complete car builder, through the journals that 
stand for his contention, is just awaking from the dream 
state in which he has thus far enjoyed a peace (and plen- 
ty) which almost passeth the understanding. 

Having seen some not too well considered examples 
of coach builders' work wherein more passenger room 
has been gained at the expense of the running board, 
there seems to be a growing idea that engineer-made mo- 
tor bodies are susceptible of further improvement. Some- 
how these "classy" affairs we hear so much about in the 
jargon of the cigarette-salesman who depends upon a 
word to epitomize his want of technical knowledge, fail 
to satisfy when compared with the products of the coach 
builder. After many, many years, when the engineer 
emerges from his chrysalis state into full fledged develop- 
ment, he will really understand the art of body building. 
He will then appreciate that he will do better to remain 
a worker in metal. The journals that stand as his spon- 
sors will also become much better judges, and be able to 
discern at a glance something that is a carriage and 
something simply classy. 



No. 2. 



The "Tire** Situation. 

Since the makers of rubber tires for use on motor cars 
have agreed to agree, it has created a "situation" as the 
car maker views it, so he is going to get together through 
his licensed association and talk it over. 

This is the way he puts it in his official announcement: 

"The tire situation, which is extremely critical, and one 
that demands consideration at this time by the entire 
membership, affects every manufacturer. In tihis con- 
nection it is requested that each board member, before 
attending the meeting, will endeavor to investigate the 
rumor that there exists among certain tire manufactur- 
ers of this country, an understanding or "gentleman's 
agreement" to increase the price of tires and to refuse 
to sell or deliver to manufacturers at this time, any tires 
for 191 1 equipment. 

"It is hoped that you will obtain all the information 
available relative to tihe tire situaton so as to be pre- 
pared for a discussion at the meeting which promises to 
be one of the most important (from a manufacturer's 
point of view), that the Association has held." 

The "situation" ought to develop which ox is being 
gored. 

The Question of Suspension. 

It is very reasonable to look for controversy or differ- 
ence of opinion in spring suspension as the evolution of 
the motor car comes finally to those refinements of con- 
struction that make for more comfort for the passenger, 
and more artistic treatment of the lines of the body. 

At first the engineer who was responsible for the 
power plant and the chassis was too absorbed in making 
the car move to think much about how or where the com- 
fort of the passenger came in. To him a spring was a 
spring, probably, and like the primrose by the river's 
brim a simple primrose it was to him, and it was nothing 
more. 

To the coach builder body suspension was in the prim- 
er department of his art. For years his study was to 
bring about ease and comfort as component parts of his 
vehicle of chief value, and there was no idea in springs 
that he had not tested and proved. When he had, finally, 
to make the bodies for cars he found much to criticize, 
also had many suggestions to offer to the engineer who 
was less well informed on the subject. 

The main trouble is, of course, with the rear springs. 
As soon as objections were forthcoming, there were also 
a number of kinds of suspension attempted. There are 
now to be seen the horizontal, half-eliptic, double elbow 
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side spring, full and three-quarter elliptic, and the plat- 
form spring. Certainly these cannot all be the best for 
the purpose in view. There must be at least one very 
best. 

The side spring forms an easy connection between 
body and axle, as the weight is applied at the end of the 
arms, securing a balance on the axle. 

The idea of the three-quarter elliptic is that the top 
elbow makes an easy and sensitive connection between 
body and spring, which should be a good absorber of 
shock. The fault so far seems to consist in making the 
top leaves so rigid that the idea of sliding leaf contact, 
which is the idea contained in a good spring, is lost. 

But the scroll end spring so often seen, would seem to 
be about the worst practice of any. It is quite respon- 
sive to vibration, but makes the very weakest sort of 
connection, and is then at a part where the load support 
is had by a quick, sharp curve of a single plate. They 
ought to break, and they fulfill the fondest expectations 
in this particular, much to the satisfaction of the re- 
pairer. * 

All of the kinds of springs enumerated rise above the 
floor of the chassis, and when it is a question of a wide 
body that is to be suspended, it has to be cut out to al- 
low for the spring play, spoiling, or at least mar- 
ring some of its fine design in the side sweeps. 



Lumber High. 

Lumber suitable for body work has not escaped the 
attention of the high price movement. Some who have to 
use it acted on the thought that controlled the minds of 
those who poked fun at Noah, saying it was not to be 
much of a shower after all. Material suitable for bodies 
is not fundamentally scarce, but it has been artificially 
made so. The price is high and advancing, and it is so 
controlled that it is difficult to procure in a competitive 
market. 

If metal was not a component part of bodies of very 
extended use, wood might become almost prohibitive in 
price. The steadily rising scale of commodity prices must 
soon, we should judge, reach a plane where the rise will 
defeat its ends by making manufactures too difficult to 
profitably pursue. Of course, such a plane will not be 
reached, or if attained, it cannot be maintained. We hope 
such a phase of the price movement is now manifesting 
itself, as a modification of price its raw material would 
be of great advantage to the vehicle industry. 



The Roads. 

It used to be good roads, that is roads made of any 
good material in any one of several approved ways. The 
motor car soon demonstrated it could pull up the best 
macadam ever laid. Slag and cement seemed to hold 
down the joad until the traction engine put in an appear- 
ance. Now they are running railless trolleys in some 
countries. 

The question is now, what are good roads? There is a 
demand for some brand that can withstand the on- 
slaught. 



Cost Accounting. 

The very wide attention given to the subject of accu- 
rately learning what goods cost, and at what price they 
should be sold to yield profit, if well handled and under- 
standingly applied, will tend to reduce the number of 
failures reported by commercial agencies. 

According to reports some of those whom it is pro- 
posed to benefit by the adoption of a cost accounting 
system seem to have missed the point. They have con- 
cluded it is a campaign of education for the purpose of 
familiarizing them with the idea of raising selling prices, 
preparatory to an advance by manufacturers in whole- 
sale prices. It is hard to understand how such an idea 
could find lodgement. 

In time, we think, this wide-spreading movement will 
be appreciated for what it is worth, and when that time 
comes the estate of the dealer in vehicles will be much 
improved. Guessing at prices is a dangerous game, with 
the percentage fatally against the guesser in the long 



run. 



Re-doing Auto Bodies. 

A sapent journal that thinks it represents (?) the car- 
riage builder is as full of advice as a bank is of money, 
which it pays out to the carriage builder. It has under- 
taken to show him that he can muss around and find sec- 
ond-hand cars that have been taken as exchanges in 
sales by makers of new cars, and that he can re-vamp 
these second-hands and create quite a business in the 
"old clo' " line. This, the journal says, will help out 
greatly if the efforts of the carriage builder to get an 
agency from some car maker meets with failure. 

One must suppose from such fatuous advice that the 
carriage builder has fallen to the estate of Lazarus, and 
is in the market for crumbs. The carriage builder must 
feel complimented to find a spokesman in this self-ap- 
pointed representative (?) of his business. 



How Many Are There? 

Those who have taken a pad and pencil and made a 
few figures are prepared to announce that the total num- 
ber of auto builders in the country count up to 150. Of 
these, thirty-five have made Michigan their happy home, 
where the thirty-five turn out 140,000 cars a year. 

Detroit has welcomed twenty-three of Michigan's thir- 
ty-five, and these industrious concerns are responsible 
for 85,000 cars. 

Detroit pays out one million as a weekly wage to the 
58,000 workmen helping to construct autos and parts. 
The sixty per cent of total car output, which Detroit 
claims, makes that town the superlative center of the 
business. It is not equalled in the world. 

Lots of people tell us not to worry. Can you name a 
man who has accomplished anything worth while with- 
out worrying? If you know a man of this calibre, you 
•know an unusual person. We are not all so constituted. 
The thing is to keep worry from interfering with energy 
and tact. 
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Wood-working' and Smithing' 



LANDAU HEARSE. 



(Illustrated on Pages 35 and 36.) 

We illustrate from the pages of Cooper's Vehicle Journal a 
conversion design that gives such an easy, comfortable "last 
ride" that we think the one-passenger occupant ought to per- 
form a miracle by rising up and calling the idea blessed. It is 
interesting also because it makes a really graceful appearing 
hearse. With the fashion plate we also show the working 
drawings, which are thus described by the journal quoted. 

The raised ends of the elbow line should be cut straight 
through at a height level with the top of the door pillars. On 
reference to drawing it will be seen that the landau in question 
measures on the elbow line 5 feet 10 inches when cut down to 
the point indicated above. As it is necessary to make a plat- 




form for the coffin no less than 7 feet 2 inches in length, a plat- 
form will have to be placed on top of the body. This should be 
constructed as shown in Fig. 4. The hearse standing pillars are 
dowell framed, and to the shoulders of the pillars the top rails 
are bound with nuts and bolts. This arrangement is apparent in 
the side elevation and back and front views. The ordinary 
framework of the landau is strong enough for the purpose, more 
especially as it is held rigidly in position by the deck. The al- 
terations necessitated by the cutting down of the quarters must, 
however, be made. Where the sweep up is not very great, the 
'raming can possibly remain unaltered; but where it is extreme, 
it will be necessary to put new framing pieces to the top side. 
If this is done it will be better to have top framing pieces run 
right through from the back to the front of the body. If they 
are not altered it is not necessary to frame the door top. 



SHOP HINTS. 

A satisfactory way to dress and temper a hammer is to heat 
the hammer to a red heat and while hot rasp it into shape. Avoid 
using a hammer on it at all, as that part of it which is battered 
or broken out of shape while cold is very likely spoiled as far as 
the grain of the steel is concerned. If a nice finish is wanted, 
allow the tool to cool down sloavly after hot rasping and finish- 
ing up with a smooth file. To temper it get an old tea kettle 
and heat the hammer to an even red heat all over (not too hot) 
and holding it over the slack tub pour a steady stream of cold 
water from the spout of the tea kettle onto the center of the 
hammer's face until that end of the hammer is black, then quick- 
ly turn the blade end under the water of the slack tub about ^ 
of an inch, and treat the other end the same way. The idea is to 
get the center of the face just as hard as glass and the edges not 
hard enough to be brittle and yet hard enough to not batter 
down. 

Cold chisels, hot chisels, etc., are tempered by "draw temper- 
ing," which consists of heating an inch or so of the cutting edge 
to a red heat and cooling the end by sticking ^ inch in the tub 
or can of water until cold, then rubbing bright with sandstone 
or sandpaper and holdingi in the hand until the heat runs down 
from that portion of the tool not cooled. This is called color 
tempering, but the color is not to be depended upon absolutely, 
as the difference in steels allows of no definite rule. A better 
plan is to test the edge wi'.h a sharp file and w^ien this will just 
cut the edge of the tool, cool it off, stopping further softening. 
In tempering such tools water should be warmed enough to take 
the chill off of it, and if milk warm is all the better and much 
less likely to check the steel. Drill bits for iron and steel may 
be tempered the same way, but left somewhat harder. In the 
dressing and tempering of all tools and tool steel, great care 
must be used to heat slowly and in a deep fire; to work the steel 
as little as possible with the hammer and at a heat not yellow 
nor too low; to never cold hammer the steel; to where practic- 
able allow the steel to cool down slowly and dry and out of a 
draft once before tempering so as to rid it of strains. To never 
heat above a cherry red, as many a good tool is utterly ruined 
by one over-heating and to "restore" such a piece is about as 
practicable as mending a broken egg. 



WOODWORKING SAFETY PRECAUTIONS. 



A contributor to the American Blacksmith writes an account 
of the precautions that, if observed, will minimize the liability of 
accidents. He says: 

Woodworking machinery generally is exceedingly dangerous, 
and in order to safeguard the operators working upon saws, 
jointers, shapers and the like, it is necessary to exercise utmost 
care and to utilize all practical safeguards. Exposed belts and 
pulleys in any department of the general shop are dangerous, 
but they are especially so in the wood department, by reason of 
the high speed at which they are usually operated. It is, of 
course, necessary that these exposed belts and pulleys be guard- 
ed. Suitable guards can usually be constructed in the shop at 
little or no cost. If the part or parts thus guarded must needs 
be easily accessible, the guards may be so made as to be easily 
removable. 

Another simple precaution that may often save a hand, an arm, 
or even more serious injury, is the use of rubber mats before 
the machines. The floor of the woodworking shop is usually 
very smooth and ofttimes slippery, by reason of the smoothing 
and polishing action of the sawdust under foot; but if a rubber 
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mat of reasonable size is secured to the floor before each ma- 
chine the machine operator is not so liable to fall into the ma- 
chine. 

The circular saw has probably claimed more fingers and 
thumbs as its toll than any other machine in the wood shop, and 
it is, of -course, strongly urged that a suitable guard be placed 
on this machine. There are several efficient saw guards upon 
the market, and the woodshop operator will do well to get one 
or more, according to his equipment. 

Another "little trick" usually laid to the circular saw is the 
cramping of the saw, its stoppage, and consequent throwing of 
its belt. This may be prevented by the use of a "riving knife." 
This is simplyapiece of sheet metal — steel preferred — -placed im- 



FITTING A HOOD TO A LEVEL-SIDED TWO- 
SEATED MOTOR. 




A PRACTICAL GUARD FOR THS JOHTTBR 



CRAMPniG IS PRBVBHT ED BY THE USS OF 
RIVnrG OIFE 

mediately back of the saw, so as to spread the cut as the work is 
pushed along. The ends of the riving knife should be slightly 
thinner than the saw, while the outer edge is slightly thicker. 

In no case should a circular saw be allowed to run unguarded 
while the operator is away from it. It is best to stpp the saw 
when it is unattended, but if it should be allowed to run for 
any time at all without work a box placed bottom side up over 
the saw will effectually guard against any person falling upon it 
accidentally in passing. 

Band saws should have both their upper and lower wheels 
guarded, either with a wooden housing, sheet metal or wire 
mesh. The wood workman will probably find the wood hous- 
ing the cheapest, for obvious reasons, and when it is correctly 
attached it is just as serviceable as the metal or mesh. For the 
guarding of that portion of the saw opposite the cutting table a 
tube may be used very effectively. The guard and guide above 
the table should always be as close to the table as the work will 
permit. This not alone for safety, but for the prevention of saw 
breakage as well. 

There are several styles and makes of guards for planers or 
jointers, and the dangerous nature of this machine makes their 
use most necessary. Wood shapers are alsn easily safcguadred 
by various guards now upon the market and it is best to get one 
or the other of these guards rather than run the risk of serious 
injury. 



TO PREVENT RUSTING OF MACHINERY. 



An old formula, but a good one, to prevent the rusting of the 
iron parts of machines, particularly those exposed to the weather 
or to changes in temperature, is as follows: Take one ounce of 
camphor and dissolve in one pound of melted lard. Take off 
the scum. Mix in as much finely powdered black lead as will 
give the mixture an iron color. The machinery to be treated 
should be carefully cleaned and then smeared with the mix- 
ture. After twenty-four hours rub clean with a soft linen cloth. 
Under ordinary conditions the iron will then be free from rust 
for several months. 



The open car is not a strictly complete vehicle unless it is 
tilted with a hood, which, in a measure, makes it a close and open 
car in one. Of those turned out without this fitting many find 
their way back to the factory, to have hoods fitted to them. 

The drawing shown here is that of a level-sided torpedo body 
in section, to carry two, and the hood as it is fitted, is ma-de to 
take off and on at the hinge stay. 

The hood is made with three bows with quick bent corners, 
the front horizontal bow hinged to the front bow with a sliding 
socket and universal joint. The bow takes its bearing upon the 
top of the windage glass frame, which is made to be pitched at 
any angle desired in both bottom and top halves. 

The experience of motorists is continually crying for some- 
thing better than that which has gone on before. They are the 
practical experimenters who are driven to explain their wants 
in the stern school of practice, which is not confined to one 
particular in motor fitting, but applies to every part in construc- 
tion on which is hinged the necessities of utility. 

The hood under treatment is of simple construction. The 
front bow should be kept near to an upright angle, so as to keep 
the space in getting in and out of the body as clear as possible. 

The side joints may be made of mild steel, which will admit 
of their being made of a lighter forging than iron. The hinge to 
take the bows is forged with a spindle and passed through a hole 
in the pillar iron and screwed up on the outside. The side joint 
may be left on the bow prop, but made to take of the body prop 
at A. Thus the fixings are simple, effective and all that is neces- 
sary. When the hood is off the windage glass frame, its top half 
can be hinged back to the t>ottom half, and thus form a protec- 




Kriwenak Bros Co., Denmark, Wis., hardware, implements, 
vehicles, etc.. increased capital from $15,000 to $25,000. 



tion to the occupants, or the frame can be hinged to an up- 
right position and stayed there with stop-joint hinges, which 
also allow of the screen -being held at any angle. 

In taking the measurements for the hoop bows, all that is 
necessary is the width over body, and depth from seat, and to 
allow for a five-inch rise on the curve of the roof. The front hori- 
zontal bow is made with quick bent corners, and dressed up 
square. 

A distance of 44 inches from the seat to the horizontal line of 
the hood, with an additional five inches for rise on the curve, 
will cover all requirements as to head room in the hood. The 
bows are generally finished in the natural wood; that is, only 
varnished. The hinge fittings are plated to contrast. The side 
joints are painted and finished in japan, but no plating. 

A hood in good style calls for taste and judgment to harmon- 
ize, as well as for high mechanism to make it effective. 

The covering is mostly of drab, or fawn colored waterproof 
twill material, and looks quite smart when turned out in high 
finish. 
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PROPER METHOD OF FRAMING UP TOURING 
CAR SEATS. 



WOOD SHOP HINTS. 



On€ of the chief difficulties encountered by woodworkers when 
constructing the wood framing for automobile seats having a 
metal panel, is the making of the round corner of the upper 
framing. 

Many methods are used, perhaps the most common being that 
where the woodworker employs three pieces, the right and left 
side of each having a little of the round and the back piece hav- 
ing the balance or compliment of the framing. These three pieces 
are butted together, the stock on all pieces being thinned to a 
feather edge at the joint, a condition that naturally comes from 
the rounding of the pieces from the outside. A corner piece is 



Wood Craft is responsible for the hints here recorded: 

Don't stop a piece of work in a sander and expect to have the 
work come out nice and smooth. It is more than probaible that 
the paper will cut a groove in the wood at whatever place the 
work stops while over the drums. 

Don't pull a cut-off saw through the work so rapidly that the 
saw has to break off the wood instead of cutting it smoothly. No 
amount of careful fitting will get a saw to cut cleanly if the 
feed is more than the number of teeth can take care of. Use the 
Italian system, the up strokes heavy and the down strokes light. 

Don't run a saw for ripping until the set or swage is worn 
too close and try to make up for the poor condition by muscular 
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glued on the inside to both pieces and dressed off to thickness 
afterwards. 

By the method illustrated the uncertainty of position and 
shape of pieces, as in the common method, is overcome, and the 
frame is accurately guaged. The side piece of seat frame is 
shaped beveled and applied to the front post AA, after cutting 
out the lap for the horizontal piece, at BB. The two horizontal 
pieces C are then cut out to the shape of the draft. These 
pieces are the thickness of the front post A, which is 1 inch, and 
are made straight on both outside and inside and dressed to a 
pattern and cut off at the back end to the line, D. Fasten these 
pieces at the lap B with screws, make a pattern for the back- 
piece E, using the shape as laid down on plan view of the draft 
up to the line F which is the inside of piece C. Saw piece E on 
the inside and outside according to bevel line D, giving a little 
less bevel as it reaches the corners. To the inner side of cor- 
ners of piece E glue a block G, so that it will make a parallel 
line with line F, and when dry out piece E to line F and fit 
nicely between pieces C, holding same with thumb screws over 
block G. To locate E on horizontal pieces C hold a straight 
edge across the back points of C at line D until piece E meets 
the straight line. Do the same for the height, marking with 
pencil to locate in same position, then take off and glue together. 

When the glue is dry continue the curve line acrosrs pieces 
C. C, following from the back of line E and you have a frame 
that is the same shape on both sides and is also an exact repro- 
duction of the draft. The block G will be all or nearly all 
dressed off, this only serves the purpose of strengthening the 
cross grain wood until it is glued to the piece C, C. Two 
strainer uprights in the back will be sufficient to preserve the 
height. 



AS SEEN THROUGH A GLASS. 



A novel motor car accessory, and one that has never before 
^een publicly exhibited is known as an automatic road map and 
consists of a glass disc under which a printed route revolves. In 
^be center of the disc and directly behind the printed route di- 
rections, is a tiny electric light. The disc is attached to the 
steering post and the motorist can read his directions by night 
as well as by day. 




exertion and an assortment of cuss-words. Neither will help 
matters very much when a saw is out of shape. 

Don't pour oil all over the top and sides of a box and a little 
dribble of it in a small hole for the journal and expect the box 
to keep cool by the process of absorption from the oil on the 
outside. If the maker of the machine has made only a small 
hole in the cap as an evidence of good faith, so that it may be 
seen that there is a journal there, have originality enough to take 
the cap off and put something there that will hold oil enough to 
let the journal realize that the refresher has come its way. 

Don't think that because a shop is small the boiler and engine 
can be run in just any old way as long as there is a shovelful of 
some kind of fuel in reach. People do that or its equivalent and 
live to tell the tale while others miss the combination and go to 
a place that is hotter than this. 

Don't allow a box on the line shaft to work loose on the frame 
or on the pivots. If the box persists in getting loose, better ex- 
amine the shaft for alignment and get it right. A shaft out of 
line increases the consumption of power very fast and causes an 
increase in the wear of all the belts hung to it. 

Don't let the ends of stock lap in feeding a resaw unless the 
stock is of the same thickness. It is likely to make roughened 
work and does not do 2i saw any particular good to have a short 
end rattling against the blade. Not much time is made by this 
\vay of sawing. 
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AUSTRALIAN TIMBER. 



OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONVENTION. 



The Australian Coach Builder has something to say about the 
woods the carriage and wagon builders have to resort to that is 
of interest: 

Each State, and sometimes certain districts, have varieties of 
timber almost unknown in other parts. If the local timbers are 
at all suitable, they are sure to be used by local industries that 
require such material. In most cases it is a matter of cost; the 
price is the ruling power, the suitability of the timber being a 
secondary consideration. 

Wheels, and even complete wagons, made entirely of black- 
wood, are quite common in Tasmania, and lots of old wheelers 
have much to say in its favor. One point they never fail to 
mention is that it is easy to work. In South Australia, she-oak 
was extensively used for spokes, and would be used to-day if it 
could be gotten in large quantities. In many parts of Queensland 
the wheelwrights use whatever timber is cheapest, so long as it 
is at all suitable, and as they have a great variety of sorts this 
is not surprising. 

But in Western Australia, where they have fewer sorts suit- 
able for our work, and in some parts, perhaps, only one or two 
varieties, it is surprising what devices they adopt to make the 
best of local material. In one part the naves and felloes are 
made from York gum. This may surprise some who know how 
difficult it is to get a tree large enough to cut planks from 
which felloes may be cut, as this variety does not grow large 
in all parts, and is often hollow. In out back places there is no 
machinery to cut wide planks, all that is available being a spot 
mill. 

The naves are turned and morticed by hand, the spokes are 
split in the bush, and dressed by hand. The felloes are cut with 
adze and ax from bent limbs of the York gum tree. The York 
gum is so dense in the grain, and free from sap, that many have 
no objections to using it quite green, when it is much easier to 
work. 



CLUB ELECTION. 



The annual meeting of the Automobile Club of America was 
held at the club house in New York city, April 12. The govern- 
ors nominated this ticket to fill the vacancies named: President, 
Henry Sanderson; first vice-president, John E Borne; second 
vice-president, Robert Lee Morrell; third vice-president, Edward 
Shearson; treasurer. Finis E Marshall; governors, to serve four 
years, frm April, 1910, Dave H Morris, Albert R. Shattuck, E H. 
Gary; governor to serve in place of Cornelius Vanderbilt, re- 
signed, until April, 1912, Alfred Ely; governor, to serve in place 
of Horace Porter, resigned, until April 1913, George Moore 
Smith. 



BOROUGH & BLOOD CARRIAGE CO. SALESMAN 
ASSAILS AUTO AS MORTGAGE BREEDER. 



In the June number of the Technical World Magazine, Rube 
Borough, traveling salesman for the Borough & Blood Buggy 
Company, makes a spirited attack upon the motor car through 
the medium of an article entitled "The Economic Significance of 
the Automobile.'* Mr. Borough declares that the motor car has 
been a mortgage breeder among American middle class buyers — 
that if the average citizen continues to be swept by the auto 
craze in the future as in the past, there must result either a cur- 
tailing of the necessities and conveniences of modern life or a 
depletion of middle class holdings. 

Mr. Borough declares that his Technical World article is not 
to be interpreted as a message of despair over the condition of 
those carriage manufacturers still in the field. He -says his com- 
pany will in the present year do the biggest volume of business 
in its history. The writer is the oldest son of J. M. Borough, 
general manager of the company. 



Carriage Builders' National Association 
Office of the Secretary and Treasurer. 
To the Members of the Carriage Builders' National Association: 

The thirty-eighth annual convention of the Carriage Builders' 
National Association will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, during the 
week commencing September 25, 1910. 

The exhibition from September 26 to 30 inclusive; the conven- 
tion September 27. 28 and 29. 

We will have fine accomomdations both for the convention 
and the exhibition in the armory of the Ohio National Guard, 
1417-1431 Freeman avenue, so these important affairs will be in 
the same building. 

We expect a very large and fine exhibition and some excellent 
meetings of great interest and value to all our members, and 
hope they all will arrange to be present. 

By order of the executive committee: 

HENRY C. McLEAR, Secretary. 



PHILADELPHIA VEHICLE BUILDERS MEET. 



At a meeting of the Philadelphia Carriage and Wagon Build- 
ers' Association the following were chosen for terms of one 
year: President, Charles W Preisendanz; first vice-president, 
William B. Morgey; second vice-president, Thomas Quirk; third 
vice-president, J. Howard Wilson; secretary, Henry F. Keach- 
line; treasurer, Frank Schanz; executive committee, Charles J. 
Rogers, Emil Insinger, William F Powell. 

Walter L. Taylor, of the Keystone Spring Works, addressed 
the members of the association on the subject of springs. 

The fifteenth annual banquet of the Association was eaten in 
Mayer's Drawing Rooms, on March 22. Ex-President Marbaker 
occupied the place of presiding officer, Treasurer Frank Schanz 
toastmaster. 

Between the courses Miss Marion E Kloetz sang, and Wil- 
liam Gerhab, Jr., recited, also J. B. MacPherson. 

Mr. Marbaker, called upon for a speech, said that "the wagon 
builders have no cause for discouragement, for while the motor 
trucks have made some inroads into their business, it is by no 
means to the extent indicated by newspaper talk. All wagon 
builders should do as much as they are able to do in motor car 
work, as this is in line with their own trade. If the wagon build- 
er fails to see his opiportunity, others will see it and take advan- 
tage of it. The wagon builder is only coming into his own in mak- 
ing motor vehicles, or in partly making them." 

The dinner was as fine as is customary in a city where they 
know how to live well and act on the knowledge. 



ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF TECHNICAL SCHOOL 



The annual exhibition of work done by students in the Me- 
chanics Institute at 20 West 44th street. New York City, was 
held on the afternoon and evening of April 18. Classes in archi- 
tectural, mechanical and free-hand drawing, as well as clay mod- 
eling, mathematics and physics, are taught, but readers of The 
Hub will be more interested in the Technical School for Car- 
riage Draftsmen and Mechanics. 

The students' work showed much study and careful execution, 
especially the original designs, several of which were automo- 
bile bodies drawn to full size and well worked out, every detail 
being clearly marked. 

The school had a larger enrollment than ever before, and, at 
the present location there is room for almost unlimited growth, 
with -splendid light for both day and evening work. 



GOOD MOVE. 



The Jackson (Mich.) Automobile Co. intends establishing a 
sick and accident fund for benefit of its workmen. The plan will 
be of the assessment variety, costing each contributor a small 
weekly sum. 
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Carriag'e and Automobile Painting' 



ACTION OF DRYERS. 



. An injudicious painter can ruin more paint with bad dryers 
or with too much good dryer, than all the barytes in all the 
world has ever injured. Just in this one particular the prepared 
paint manufacturer has a decided advantage over the painter 
who mixes his own paints. The manufacturer knows what his 
dryer is made of and just how much of it each particular com- 
bination requires, while the painter must either guess or experi- 
ment. 

It is believed that the action of certain metals which hasten 
the absorption of oxygen by linseed oil, is a so-called catalytic 
effect — that is, their mere presence facilitates a chemical change 
which in their absence proceeds more slowly. 

The facts of catalytic action are well understood, but the 
causes are obscure. This much is now pretty generally accepted: 

1. That lead and manganese are the only two available dryers. 

2. That the intensity of the action is proportional to the per- 
centages of these two metals actually present; and 3, that an ex- 
cess of dryer, beyond certian moderate limits, will retard dry- 
ing by chemically disintegrating the oil. The last point may be 
regarded as not yet clearly determined. Now it follows from 
this that when the painter buys liquid dryer or japan, the only 
effective portion of his purchase is the incorporated lead and 
manganese — the rest may or may not be useful in the paint, but 
it is certainly not "dryer." 

It would seem to an inexperienced outsider that benzine added 
to paint in the form of so-called liquid dryer is no better and 
certainly no cheaper than benzine out of the simple unadorned 
benzine can, and that rosin added to paint under some fancy 
name, as "japan dryer," is no more beneficial to the constitution 
of the paint than if it were added under the less pretentious title 
of "gloss oil." 



TESTING OIL GROUND PAINTS. 



The procedure for testing pigments ground in oil is first to 
remove the thinners. This is commonly done by shaking up a 
few ounces of the paint in a large bottle with plenty of benzine. 
The bottle is then corked and allowed to stand until the pig- 
ment has all settled out. The benzine is then carefully poured 
off and fresh benzine added, shaking as before. After settling, 
the benzine is again decanted and a fresh supply added, repeat- 
ing the entire process. After three or four washings in this 
way, the pigment, now freed from thinners, is removed from the 
bottle and allowed to dry. 

If the pigment was supposed to be straight white lead, a little 
of it may be placed in a test tube with acetic acid. The lead, if it 
is the hydro carbonate, will be completely dissolved, with effer- 
vescence, while the zinc oxide will also dissolve, but without 
effervescence. If any undissolved pigment is left in the tube, it 
may be lead sulphate or one or more of the reinforcing pig- 
ments. 

Pour off the acetic acid into another test tube and add am- 
monium sulphide. The lead and the zinc present will immed- 
iately precipitate as sulphides, the black color of the lead salt 
completely obscuring the white of the zinc salt. Calcium car- 
bonate, if present, will remain in the filtrate from this precipi- 
tate. It is identified by adding ammonia to neutralize, then am- 
monium oxalate. Calcium oxalate separates out of the solution 
in characteristic needle-like crystals. 

To identify the zinc oxide add ammonia to a portion of the 
original pigment. This will dissolve out the zinc. Allow the 
undissolved portion to settle and then decant the clear solution 



into another tube. On adding ammonium sulphide, zinc sul- 
phide will be thrown down as a wjiite precipitate. 

Zinc in this form is one of the constituents of lithopone, 
These reactions show why lead darkens and zinc remains white 
when exposed to sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 

The undissolved portion remaining after treatment with am- 
monia may contain besides the basic carbonate of lead, lead sul- 
phate and the inert pigments. To remove the lead sulphate for 
purposes of identification, treat this residue with hot ammo- 
nuim acetate. The lead sulphate will be dissolved. 

To facilitate our work, and as we have been hitherto filtering 
to save time, instead of decanting, we shall now filter and add 
our hot ammonium acetate solution to the residue on the filter, 
then punch a hole in the filter, letting its contents through, then 
boil and filter again. 

We now add a solution of washing soda to the filtrate until 
there is no more bubbling of carbonic acid in the tube, when the 
addition of a little more precipitates the lead as the white car- 
bonate. 

The residue, after extracting the zinc, the lead, etc., with acid 
may be barium sulphate, calcium sulphate, silica, mag^nesium sili- 
cate, etc. A microscope will enable one to identify them, but 
for our present purposes it is not necessary either to separate or 
determine them. 

But the value of a paint coating depends quite as much on its 
physical properties as on its chemical constitution, and in 
learning that a paint is or is not lead-hydrocarbonate, unless you 
have bought it for that, it is hard to see how you are much far- 
ther advanced in useful knowledge. What concerns you is how 
far will it spread? How much will it cost per square covered? 
How will it look, and how will it wear? 

These essential questions you can answer far better than a 
chemist if you will take the trouble to answer them by actual 
test, free from prejudice. 



CAUSE OF BLISTERING. 



There are two main causes, and numerous subordinate causes, 
responsible for surface blisters. Moisture in the wood is prob- 
ably as prolific a cause as any. This cause, of course, may be 
long in making its presence felt. It is merely waiting some un- 
usual event or opportunity to manifest itself. And it may be 
aroused into action under the hot breath of the sun as soon as 
the carriage ventures into service. Such blisters, if punctured 
with the point of a needle may be pressed into position, and do 
no great damage to the surface not too prominently exposed. 
Where this treatment fails to prove effective the surface must be 
let dry out hard enough to flat down, after which touching up, 
puttying, and surfacing down with rubbing brick will be neces- 
sary, with needed colour and some varnish to follow, finally 
coating the surface throughout. Soft undercoats, fatty, gummy, 
non-drying, excepting to the point of deceiving the painter, de- 
velop blisters when the surface becomes subject to sufficient 
heat. All coats which do not dry thoroughly are likely, when 
exposed to right conditions, to ruffle up and stand forth stub- 
bornly. An oily or greasy patch besetting the surface is the 
forerunner of a surface blister if enough heat concentrates upon 
the spot to generate action. 

An elastic varnish, supply and alive with oil, is more apt to 
blister when some germ lies concealed along the course of its 
foundation than a hard drying varnish holding in leash the same 
germ. 

Occasionally it happens that a surface explodes into bubbles 
through sheer heat of the sun, the power of this force being 
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alone sufficient to lift up patches of surface. To forestall acci- 
dents of this sort merely give the surface a sponge bath of clean 
cold water, flicking the varnish light and using plenty of water. 
Repeat this treatment for two or three successive days, housing 
the carriage in shady quarters having the advantage of com- 
plete ventilation. As a matter of fact, this treatment is recom- 
mended for all finished surfaces to be put into immediate ser- 
vice after completion during the hot periods of the year. It en- 
riches the lustre of the varnish, hardens its outer film, and 
strengthens it to meet the often harsh exactions of service. 



OIL AND TURPENTINE. 



There are two important painting materials — linseed oil and 
turpentine. When you buy turpentine you ought to get the es- 
sence of the sap of the living long-leaf pine tree. It will, per- 
haps, not be with us long as a commercial product, but while 
it is with us we ought to be able to identify it by a birthmark. 

One of the simplest and surest of the chemical tests is the 
acid test. Place in a long graduated tube a little of the turpen- 
tine to be tested. Add slowly and cautiously, a little at a time, 
about an ounce of strong sulphuric acid. Mix the acid and the 
turpentine thoroughly together; then allow the tube to stand 
for half an hour. If there is an adulterant in the turpentine, it 
will float on top of the mixture and its proportion to the quan- 
tity of turpentine originally used can be read off on the gradua- 
tions. 

A still simpler test for shop use is that employed by the Ger- 
man customs authorities. It consists in mixing together equal 
quantities of the turpentine to be tested and aniline oils. If the 
turpentine be pure the two liquids will mix perfectly; if impure 
they will separate in two layers. 

The simpler tests for linseed oil are based on its chemical 
properties but these tests are so thoroughly and clearly ex- 
plained in a paper by Dr. Otto Eisenschiml, chemist for the 
American Linseed Co., that every painter ought to have a copy 
of this little booklet, and make use of it. 



REPAINTING AND VARNISHING MOTORS. 



Hiram Halsey has met some of the new kinds of paint shop 
troubles that have come to the surface since automobile bodies 
have had to be taken in hand as a repair job. In Motor Print he 
goes into the subject in extenso, and some of his observations 
will fit into the experiences of those who have had to solve like 
problems. 

Touching up a buggy and touching up a motor car are two 
very different things, and the experienced painter who attempts 
to revamp a shabby-looking car often finds himself plunged in a 
well-night hopeless task. The economy brought about by 
the poor results obtained in others when the same process is 
applied. And the question of choice is far more complicated 
than in the case of the horse-drawn vehicle. 

To a greater extent than the horse-drawn carriage, the auto- 
mobile invests the work of the painter with difficulties of a not 
infrequently perplexing nature. Taking motor cars as they 
come, the surfaces are in a worse condition than the first named 
class, because, without question, a much harder form of service 
is imposed upon the automobile. The wrenchings and twistings, 
oscillation, and lateral motion, etc., despite authorities to the 
contrary, work injury to the surface, although such injury may 
not always make itself apparent until the outer film of var- 
nish is stripped off to some extent under the erosive effects of 
the rubbing pad. Moreover, the general conditions of service are 
of a kind to put the surface into a more or less disabled state, 
the varnish being badly worn in some cases, having reached pos- 
sibly the incipient stage of perishing, or the color showing a 
faded appearance, or a lack of uniformity in the wear generally. 

Probably the worst conditioned surface, as it comes to the 
carriage painter's shop for repairs, is the enameled one. It is 
claimed that this latter finish, in the main, is harder and strong- 



er, and better fortified to withstand hard usage than the regula- 
tion paint and varnish, and to a certain extent this may be true, 
but the enameled surface after losing the prirtal brilliancy of its 
finish, and touched off with some hefty bruises, takes on a shab- 
bier look than the paint and varnish finish is scarcely ever cap- 
able of showing. 

Then, too, the surface of metal, aluminum, or steel, or iron, 
contributes a further share of difficulty to the touch up and var- 
nish proposition. Many of these surfaces, around moldings and 
edges, show a scaly condition due to nuinerous causes, and in 
such cases the fragmentary structure of paint should be scraped 
away until a solid base is reached. Then touching the diseased 
parts with a pigment containing at least one part of oil to four 
of turpentine should follow. After a lapse of 48 hours these frac- 
tures and indentations may be puttied up with a good, hard-dry- 
ing putty, which in due time can be evenly faced down with a 
block of rubbing -stone dipped in raw linseed oil. Naturally, if 
such surface conditions exist to any considerable extent, the only 
permanent way of treating them is to either burn the paint from 
the surface entirely, or coat the old structure of pigment solidly 
under, say, three coats of rough stuff. They are not easily con- 
cealed by simply touching up and varnishing, although many of 
them are handled in this way, after facing up with putty as 
above advised, except in cases where glazing colors have been 
employed. 

Generally speaking the line should be drawn on all j.)bs 
stopped for touch up and varnish which show any considerable 
extent of wear, because in a majority of instances of this kind 
the touching with color only serves to intensify the effect ex- 
isting between the old and the new, and following the applica- 
tion of \'arnish, this effect is likely to increase rather than di- 
minish. 

It has always been a question with the painter of carriages, 
either horsedrawn or horseless, as to what should constitute 
the precise dividing between the touch-up and the varnish job, and 
the one demanding more thorough treatment; and the common 
understanding seems to have been reached that decision in the 
matter rests with the individual painter rather than with anj' 
hard and fast rule promulgated by a committee of experts. 

In all touching up and varnishing work, the surface should, af- 
ter cleaning, be nicely flatted out by rubbing with water and No. 
00 pumice stone flour. Then touch with color to the least possi- 
ble extent, using the pigment thin enough to avoid an abrupt 
edge which under the varnish shows rough and patchy. Flow 
on a fine, heavy coat of finishing varnish, which, upon the au- 
tomobile as upon no other vehicle, plays the chief part in making 
the prairie like surface a "thing of beauty." 



JOB PAINTING. 

An exchange says a correspondent has a quick method of 
painting a repair job, at which a "good man can do three buggies 
in two days." This is the way it is explained: 

Get your customer to bring his buggy to you when it is dry, 
even if there is mud on it, as it will take quick paint much bet- 
ter than if it was but recently washed. 

To begin with, always unhang the job as it is much handier to 
get at. Rub the mud and dust off of the gear with an old bag; 
cleati the grease off the spindles and hubs with kerosene oil. 
Then sandpaper the gear with No. 2 sandpaper and with some 
quick lead, i.e., lead mixed with a little "jap" and thinned with 
"turps" — no oil in it. Go over the rims lightly, also touch up 
any spots where wood is bare and also go over any rusty spots 
or ironwork. Next take body and clean mud off of body bottom 
inside and out. Sandpaper lightly with fine sandpaper, carefully, 
so as not to scratch it deeply. Slush over bottom with old skin 
paint, blackened with lampblack; also slush the bottom boards on 
inside of body with quick varnish slush, which should be dense 
black. 

After carefully dusting the body color it all over with good 
quality coach black, without adding any varnish or oil to it, but 
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thinning with "turps" only — a good even coat. The body will 
then be ready when dry. Now go back to your gear and glaze 
the ribs with thin putty, on the outside flat side of them only. 
Put this on smoothly and rub with the flat of your hand to pol- 
ish it smooth. It is important to have this putty coat smooth, 
put on very little, only enough to fill the cracks and checks. 

Then dust oflF and color the gear the same as you have done to 
body. Use no oil on the gear or you will spoil the job as re- 
member you are trying to paint the job in one day. 

After gear and shafts are colored you can clean the top, col- 
or the steel bows and joints, etc.; then give the leather a coat of 
top dressing if top is old or rub over with oil to polish it. Next 
clean dash and shaft leathers. 

You can now go back to the gear and put on a stripe to suit. 

Use quick color for your striping. This should have used .ip 
all your morning and perhaps more. After dinner set up the 
body and gear and varnish it. 

The only proper varnish to use is a one-coat coach and gear 
varnish and must be heavy bodied and a quick dryer, one that 
will dry up before the old dry wood and paint absorbs it. While 
this job, of course, cannot be gotten very clean, still most of the 
liverymen are in favor of it, many of the customers having 
their livery buggies done this way and some of them have it 
done twice in a season. 

There are a few fine reds which will color over a red gear 
nicely with one coat where the gear has time to stand over night 
before varnishing. 



RUBBER— THE CAUSE, THE CRAZE, THE EF- 

FECT. 



SHADING. 



In sig^ writing the coach painter should always aim to get as 
much sharpness in outline and contrast in color as possible, says 
our Australian contemporary. This is particularly the case in 
shading. Good or bad shading may either increase or decrease 
the effectiveness of lettering. 

All shading of lettering may be roughly divided into two 
kinds. One kind is called a "free" shade and the other a "close" 
shade. The first named is used to denote a shade which leaves 
a space bttween shade and letter. A "close" shade is when the 
shade is taken right up to the letter's edge. Both are right in 
their place. The "free" shade should be used when the color or 
tone of shade and letter resemble one another. Leaving a narrow 
line of the background showing between them helps to keep the 
outlines of lettering distinct. When the color of shade is in 
strong contrast to the letter, a close shade may be used. A close 
shade is generally best for gold or silver lettering. It cleans up 
outlines, and usually helps contrast. 



PAINTING SILENCERS. 



Boiled linseed oil 1-5 pound; Japan varnish 1-5 pound; spir- 
its turpentine, 2-5 pound; lampblack 1^ ounces; pure powdered 
graphite, XVi ounces; powdered oxide of manganese, ounce. 
First mix the linseed oil and the japan varnish well together, 
then add in the order named, and stirring all the time, the lamp- 
black, graphite and powdered manganese. The solids should be 
added slowly while the stirring is briskly maintained. As the 
mixture thickens, thin it down with the turpentine, until the quan- 
tity mentioned is added. This paint should be used at once, 
for it dries rapidly, and every time the brush is dipped the mix- 
ture should be carefully stirred. It is well to paint the si- 
lencers while they are hot, first cleaning them thoroughly. 



RED AND WHITE LEAD. 



The use of red lead for wheels and under parts is a long es- 
tablished custom. The actual reason why the red lead has re- 
tained its popularity is because it is the most solid, best wearing 
and greatest damp resisting pigment in use. The material that 
comes next is white lead. Red lead is said to be the best ma- 
terial for coating ironwork. It is also the best primer or first 
coat for any class of new woodwork exposed to weather condi- 
tions. It hardens like iron. Another thing in its favor is the 
fact that it is of itself a drier. 



The very large and seemingly unsatisfied demand for rubber 
has caused the regions of the earth to be searched, planted, ex- 
ploited for rubber and yet more rubber. The supply being so 
inadequate to meet demand, prices have soared like an aero- 
plane, and on the heels of the commercial needs has come the 
speculative craze, likely to have a spectacular and disastrous 
climax as soon as the high impetus given to production begins 
to be felt by a plethora of supplies. 

Everyone has heard of this excitement in rubber. The story 
of the Sultan of Johore selling his crop at $2 a pound, a tree 
yielding two pounds, an acre supporting 160 trees, and the lucky 
man owning thousands of acres, fires the imagination like the 
'49 gold fever, or George Law's Bubble. 

The money interest of the trade in rubber as an article that 
has to be used, might well be supplemented by some knowledge 
of where all this rubber comes from, where it is sent for redis- 
tribution, what it looks like, and the varying prices for the crude 
as well as its trade nomenclature. This is all interestingly told 
in a trade report, and wt here reproduce it: 

Rubber reaches the London market in almost every possible 
shape and color. In most cases the queer names in the market 
reports are mostly descriptive. Thin, pale crepe, for instance, 
arrives in long strips, generally about 4 feet long and 8 to 12 
inches wide. It varies in thickness from one-sixteenth to one- 
half an inch and has roughish surface, from which the name 
crepe is derived. This rubber is pale yellow in color, and when 
held up to the light is quite transparent, which proves its pur- 
ity and accounts for the very high price obtainable therefor, 
which in the middle of March was about $2.48 per pound. The 
so-called sheet rubber is similar to crepe, but slightly thicker 
and not so transparent. It is prepared in a different manner, 
and, unlike crepe, must be put through the washing mills before 
it can be used. 

Hard fine Para is prepared by native labor of the .Amazon by 
dipping a so-called paddle in the rubber and then holding it in 
the smoke of a fire, which hardens the coating of milk. The 
paddle is then dipped again for a second coating and again 
smoked, and so on until quite a large biscuit, generally weighing 
about 60 pounds, has been built up. The operator, with a knife, 
then slits the biscuit down one side in order to remove it from 
the paddle. Rubber so prepared contains a large proportion of 
moisture, but is stronger than any of the plantation rubber, and 
sells (March 16) for about $2.43 per pound. 

From the Kongo (Africa) come large supplies of dean, black 
rubber, coagulated originally in large blocks, and then cut up 
into small cubes to permit it to dry and ripen. Kongo also ships 
rubber in reddish sausages collected directly from the tree, the 
reddish appearance being caused by small portions of the bark 
adhering. The value of this Kongo rubber is from $1.34 to $1.64 
per pound. 

The Gold Coast ships rubber prepared by the natives digging 
a trough in the earth and running the latex thereinto. In time 
the mass in the trough coagulates from the outside, forms a 
hard skin, and finally gets hard throughout. But this kind of 
rubber holds the moisture which was originally in the latex, 
and therefore such lumps often contain 50 per cent of water. 
This Gold Coast lump is worth about 73 cents per pound. On 
the Ivory Coast, the French Sudan, and in the Sierra Leone 
neighborhood, the natives collect rubber from the same trees, 
but give a great deal more pains to the preparation. The re- 
sulting product is known as "Sierra Leone Niggers" or "Ko- 
nakry." This rubber is in large balls, consisting of strips care- 
fully wound together, varying in size from an orange to a man's 
head. The rolling process is done while the strips are fresh and 
they become one compact ball. Rubber treated thus is of a 
reddish color, for which reason the balls are known as "red 
niggers," and sell approximately for $1.46 per pound. These 
descriptions might be multiplied indefinitely, but those given 
are sufficient to show in how many various shapes raw rubber 
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arrives in the London market and what wide experience is nec- 
essary to judge successfully the values of the different kinds. 
It seems singular that values do not move up together on the 
different varieties. For example, the price of hard fine Para 
may be going up, owing to the demand, and the price of red 
niggers going down, and vice versa. Each grade has a market 
of its own, according to demand. At the auctions on March 14 
pale crepe was bringing as much as $2.49, while hard fine Para 
sold at $2.39, while two weeks previously these two values were 
practically reversed. 

Accurate statistics of the sources of supply of crude rubber 
are almost impossible to obtain, as the figures available are nec- 
essarily mostly estimated. These figures, however, have a rela- 
tive value for the manufacturer of rubber goods. The following 
is the approximate supply, in tons: Amazon River with its trib- 
utaries, 39,000 tons; other districts of Brazil, 2,800; Federated 
Malay States, Ceylon, and Sumatra, 4,600; Belgian Kongo and 
French Kongo, 5,600; Portugese West Africa, 2,900; West Coast 
of Africa, 9,500; Rangoon, Penang, Borneo, etc., 1,200; East 
Coast of Afrcia, Mozambique, and Madagascar, 800; Mexico, 
East Indies, and Central America, 1,500; total, 67,900. 

A general idea of the uses to which the different grades of 
rubber are put may be interesting. As a rule, it might be laid 
down that rubber which can be used in high-class work, such as 
-motor tires, elastic thread, surgical goods, etc., can be also used 
for inferior grades of manufacture. The manufacturers vary 
their mixtures according to the price of the different grades, 
their efforts being to produce the cheapest possible mixture 
consistent with the selling standard of the product. It is true 
that high class rubber can be used for almost anything, but the 
inferior grades can be used only for inferior articles, such as 
garden hose, door mats, rubber flooring, etc., where elasticity is 
not essential. 

The product of the Amazon is approximately divided into 
three grades: Fine Para, about 24,000 tons; niggerheads of var- 
ious descriptions, about 8,000 tons; and Peruvian ball, about 
8,000 tons. 

Fine Para is the standard grade for motor tires for the en- 
tire market. It is bought and sold on name only, without sam- 
ples being shown, and is the one grade which, generally speak- 
ing, can be used for the manufacture of all rubber goods. The 
present price is about $2.43 per pound, and manufacturers there- 
fore economize as much as possible in its use, particularly as in 
the crude state it contains about 15 per cent of impurities, most- 
ly water, so that by the time the manufacturer has washed and 
dried it he has a raw material that costs him $2.92 per pound. 
But for really high class goods, such as the inner tubes of mo- 
tor tires, the manufacturer has no alternative but to use hard, 
fine Para. No other rubber has the necessary strength to stand 
the strain. For the outer cover manufacturers are able to use 
with fine Para a certain proportion of other rubbers, nigger- 
heads and ball, or fine plantation rubber and some of the medium 
grades. It is estimated that the present annual consumption of 
rubber for motor tires alone is not less than 30,000 tons. It is 
therefore evident that, without considering the cost of this high 
grade rubber, the quantity of fine Para required for motor tires 
could not be maintained. 

Another very important item of consumption for which noth- 
ing but hard-cure fine Para can be used is the so-called india 
rubber thread, used in the weaving of all sorts of elastic fab- 
rics. The consumption of these articles shows no sign of de- 
crease but rather a steady increase, in spite of the enormous 
rise in the price of crude rubber. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that while the price of rubber has advanced, the costs of 
production, such as labor, power, canvas, and other expenses that 
go in the make-up of rubber goods, have not advanced. 

The fair average yield of rubber, per tree and per acre of 120 
trees, at the several ages of the trees, are given as follows: 

Pounds Pounds 

Age of trees. Yield per tree. Per acre 

Four years 90 

Five years 1 120 



Six years 2 240 

Seven years 3 360 

Eight years ^Yi 540 

Nine years 6 720 

Ten years 7 840 

The foregoing estimates are for estates on good averapre 
soil, under competent European management, where all that is 
possible is done to work for safe, immediate, and assured fu- 
ture results. The number of trees to the acre is fixed at 120, be- 
cause where the number is greater the yield per tree will be 
proportionately less. The average cost of producing rubber 
ought to be put at about 30 cents per pound. 

There has been a remarkable growth of rubber production in 
the Malay Peninsula during the past five years, as compared 
with that of Ceylon and India. The following shows approxi- 
mately the areas planted with Para rubber during the past three 
years in the Far East: 

Dutch E. India and 
Malaya. Ceylon. Indies. Burma. 
Years Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

1907 100,000 150,000 70,000 

1908 185.000 180.000 90.000 30.000 

1909 240,000 187,000 120,000 31.000 

In January,. 1909, good sheet rubber realized $1.24 per pound, 
pale crepe, $1.33 per pound. In May the prices commenced ris- 
ing, until November when pale crepe reached the highest of the 
year, $2.35. The high prices obtained from July to November, 
1909, arose from the rapid increase in construction of motor cars 
and taxicabs, especially in the United States, where enormous 
contracts for tires of all kinds resulted in a greatly increased 
consumption. Smoked rubber is superior in its resilient strength 
and all fine rubber from Para is smoked as it seems more suit- 
able for many purposes than the unsmoked product. The pro- 
tein in rubber is preserved from decomposition much better af- 
ter passing through the smoking process and consequently the 
product brings a higher price, often as much as 12 cents a pound 
above the unsmoked kind. The world's supply of rubber in 1909 
was about 70.000 tons, this being an increase of 5,000 tons over 
1908. 



AMESBURY LOOKING TO SIBERIA. 



T. W. Lane, carriage manufacturer, recently shipped a carriage 
on a journey to Siberia. Mr. Lane is one of the few of .A-mes- 
bury's manufacturers who holds exclusively to the making of 
carriages. 

Never in the history of the town have the prospects of the 
carriage or auto body makers looked so bright as they do now. 
Most of the makers have enough work ahead to last them until 
Christmas and some have enough orders to run them a year. 
This is particularly so of the builders that have already got their 
contracts for the 1911 bodies. While at the present time it is a 
little quiet in some shops, owing to some slight changes in speci- 
fications, most of the factories are booming. That prospects 
are pretty good here is shown by one Boston firm sending a 
representative offering thirty dollars a week for trimmers and he 
couldn't hire any at that. 



AND THIS IN BUSY SOUTH BEND. 



Extensive plans for the regulation of traffic in the business 
district to eliminate the crowded conditions of the streets were 
discussed at a meeting of the board of public safety. A plan was 
devised to relieve the rush hour crowd and the patrolmen will 
enforce the rule. 

The plan outlined by the board consisted principally of a 
strict enforcement of the keep-to-the-right rule. This order will 
even be carried out in a crossing of the street, persons driving 
vehicles being enforced to keep constantly to the curb on the 
right side of the street. 
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Practical Development of the Commercial Motor 

What Appears to be a Solution of a Hard Problem 



THE efforts to make the motor vehicle adaptable to com- One of the advantages of the 4-vvheel drive system combined 

mercial use have met with obstacles almost insuperable with the efficient transmission principle is that the draw bar 

from both a technical and expense point of view. The pull of the Couple-Gear truck is enormous. A large western 

problem is so different from the studied care given to a concern uses one of these vehicles, fitted with a storage battery, 

pleasure vehicle, and the rough and uninformed usage the com- as a switching engine, handling heavily loaded freight cars 

mercial truck receives at the hands of carelessness and limited around sharp grades which locomotives were unable to nego- 

technical intelligence. tiate with safety. A Couple-Gear truck of the gas-electric type 

It is something serious to face the expenditure of three or four used as a tractor in New York city has hauled a total load of 

thousand dollars for a piece of highly organized and delicate 42 tons with no load on the truck. The weight of the truck was 

machinery that is put to rough and continuous work, that so about 11,000 pounds. 

far has promptly put the vehicles out of commission or run up The distinctive feature of the Couple-Gear truck is embodied 



repair bills that have caused the proposition to be a not attrac- 
tive one, commercially considered. 

The description of the Couple-Gear platform truck which fol- 
lows seems to resolve the hard conditions into easy ones. The 
starting and stopping of a truck equipped in the usual way is 
the cause of most of the trouble with the strictly gas-engine 
cars and transmission. 
This is one difficulty can- 
celled by the construc- 
tion herein described. In 
practical use it has met 
all questions and given a 
fair and convincing an- 
swer. Its economy on 
the utilization of the 
plant already in service 
is not the least of its sal- 
ient features. 

Speaking technically it 
is a recognized fact 
among automobile engi- 
neers that the mechani- 
cal transmission of pow- 
er to the rear wheels of 
a motor-driven vehicle 
and the mechanical speed 
change gearing in com- 
mon use involve serious ^ , ^ . 

losses of power which Couple-Gear Attached to Wagon Body. 

increase with every link in the transmission chain. Nevertheless ter reaching the motors, 
it has for a long time been the best available means, and by 
dint of careful designing and construction and the use of the 
highest class of materials, has been made to answer very well 
in pleasure car work and in the lighter types of commercial 
vehicles. For heavy work something better has been needed, 
and the Couple-Gear Freight Wheel Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., believe that they have solved the problem by their method 
of applying power direct to the wheel rims through electric mo- 
tors. The usual chains, sprockets, differential, counter-shafts 
and gears of the more familiar type of electric truck are elim- 
inated. The motors are enclosed in the wheels, and the body 
of the truck is unencumbered except for the battery box. 

In the case of the mixed system Couple-Geared truck, or as 
the company calls it, the gas-electric, there is an entire absence 
of speed change gear, clutch, counter-shafts, chains, sprockets, 
differential and live axles, and the controller is. if possible even 
simpler than that of the battery truck. 

The larger trucks drive and steer with all four wheels, and 
all four wheels are fitted with power brakes. Electric brakes 
are also porvided, there being a controller position in which the 
motors are grouped as generators feeding through a resistance. 
The retarding effect is sufficient to hold the truck down to a 
moderate speed on the most precipitous grade. 



in the electric motors and the drive from motoi>s to wheels. In- 
stead of following the usual practice of hanging one or two 
motors from the chassis and transmitting the power from them 
to the wheels by means of chains, sprockets and gears, the 
motors of the Couple-Gear truck are attached direct to the outer 
ends of the stationary axles, the wheels are built around them, 

and the power trans- 
mitted from the arma- 
ture shaft to the wheels 
by gearing, so that the 
motors are stationary 
while the wheels revolve 
around them. This meth- 
od of construction re- 
sults in the concentration 
of the entire driving 
mechanism at the point 
where the power is re- 
quired, and the losses in- 
cident to the transmis- 
sion of power through 
gears and chains are 
practically eliminated. 
The motors are com- 
pletely enclosed, and are 
80 thoroughly protected 
that the truck may be 
run through water up to 
the hubs without wa- 
The weight of the wheels and the 
motors in them is near the ground and the centre of gravity of 
the truck as a whole is so low that it is extremely difficult to 
capsize the vehicle. 

From an engineering standpoint the principles involved in the 
Couple-Gear wheel and motor and the mechanical details in- 
volved in putting these principles into practice are interesting. 
The motor, rated at 3 H.P. and with a momentary overload ca- 
pacity of 200 per cent, is placed with its armature in a horizon- 
tal position and practically at right angles with the axle. It is a 
four pole motor with two fields, the upper and lower, wound. 
The armature shaft carries a bevel pinion at each end, and these 
pinions mesh with larger gear wheels attached to the inner faces 
of the heavy steel discs which take the place of spokes as well 
as serving to enclose the motors. These rings are placed at 
the extreme outer edges of the discs just insiue of the rim of 
the wheel, so that the power is applied as dose to the tire as is 
mechanically possible and closer to the tire than in any other 
form of construction with which we are familiar. It would be 
understood that with the armature rotating in a given direction 
the pinions on the armature shaft would, if meshed at diametri- 
cally opposite points on the same gear ring, tend to rotate the 
ring and the wheel in opposite directions. This, of course, 
heina: an imnossihilitv the wheel would be locked; therefore two 
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gear rings referred to are used. The rings being on opposite 
sides of the inner surface of the wheel, it is necessary that the 
armature shaft should be set slightly out of a right angle with 
the axle in order to permit the pinions to mesh with their re- 
spective gears. In the heavy trucks there are nine teeth in the 
pinions and 225 teeth in the gear rings, giving a single reduction 
of 25 to 1. This is the only gearing used in the machine. 

Those who are posted in mechanical matters will doubtless 
perceive that with a solid armature shaft, the adjustment and 
alignment of the bearings, gears and pinions would have to be 
exceptionally accurate, and that the slightest wear of these parts 
would result in a rapid increase of friction and wear and con- 
sequently in a great loss of power. This is provided for, how- 
ever, by making the armature shaft in two parts, connected by 
an equalizer which performs exactly the same function as the 
differential of an automobile. The two part shaft passes through 
a sleeve upon which the armature is mounted, and the equalizer 
is in an enlarged portion of the sleeve at the end opposite to the 
commutator end and occupying the same relative position as the 
commutator. 

The two brushholders are of special design owing to the small 
space in which they must be placed. E^ch carries two carbon 
brushes of the self-lubricating type. 

The bearings in which the armature shaft runs are long and 
are placed as near the pinions as possible; in fact, the inner ends 
of the teeth of the pinions just clear the ends of the bearings. 
This gives ample support to the shaft and prevents any ten- 
dency to spring. The bearings are lubricated by automatic 
wick feeds with oil cellars covered by spring doors which can 
be opened at any time, and the quantity of oil remaining seen at 
a glance. One filling of the oil cellars is sufficient for several 
days" ordinary work. The wick feed supplies sufficient oil to 
lubricate the bearings efficiently without causing oil to be 
thrown out so that it can get on the commutator andmotorwind- 
ings. What little oil does work out escapes at the pinion ends 
of the bearings and falls on the large gear rings, which are thus 
given the small amount of lubrication they require. A sheet 
metal shield is placed over the motor so that oil dripping from 
the gear rings at the top will not gel on the motor but will sim- 
ply drip back to the gear rings again. The small quantity of oil 
required by the equalizer in the armature shaft is fed from the 
bearing nearest to it through a hole drilled in the short end Of 
the shaft. 

At first sight the manner in which the wheel is carried on its 
axle is a little puzzling. It will be readily understood, however, 
that the motor is considered as merely an enlarged part of the sta- 
tionary axle with bearings for the wheels former at front and rear. 
The motor frame consists of two main castings. The rear one 
carries a stub which is tapered and fits into a correspondingly 
tapered socket in the steering knuckle. That portion of the 
stub nearest to the casting forms a journal on which the inside 
roller bearing of the wheel turns. A second similar casting 
forms the front of the motor and carries a shorter stub which 
forms a journal for the front roller bearing. The two castings 
carry arms whose ends form brackets between which the arma- 
ture bearings are clamped. The arms are provided with lugs 
for bolts at the points where the bearings are carried and also 
close to the main castings, and dowel pieces are inserted so that 
all shearing strain is taken off the bolts. When the castings 
are bolted together spaces are left at top and bottom where the 
field magnets are inserted and bolted in place. The castings are 
of crucible steel of such strength that no breakage in the motor 
has ever occurred. 

The roller bearings upon which the wheels run are carried in 
hubs hot riveted to the wheel discs. The rollers run on harden- 
ed steel races, the entire bearing being of special alloy steel 
made very hard on the surface with a soft core to prevent break- 
age. The wheel is held in position on the axle by two large 
adjusting nuts, one at the front and one at the rear, carrying 
ball t)earing thrust collars. These nuts serve to hold the wheel 
in such a position that the pinions on the armature shaft mesh 
equally in their respective gear rings. 



The cables through which current is led to the motor pass 
through the tapered stub at the rear which is made hollow for 
the purpose. The cables are four in number, one for each field 
and one for each brush. The four cables terminate in a four- 
pronged plug which enters a receptacle wired to the controller. 
The prongs in the plug are so arranged that it can only be in- 
serted in the receptacle in one position so that wrong connec- 
tions are impossible. 

The axle, as already stated, is tapered and enters a tapered 
hole in the knuckle casting. It is keyed to prevent its turning 
and is held in the socket by a large nut. 

The Couple-Gear trucks are built in two types which differ only 
in the source of electric current. In one case the current is sup- 
plied to the motors in the wheels by a storage battery, and in 
the other there is a gasoline engine direct connected to a gene- 
rator or dynamo. This type of truck is used where long runs 
are to be made and the distance covered is beyond the capacity 
of storage battery. In the larger trucks the engine is of the 
vertical four cylinder type developing 45 H.P., and is direct con- 
nected to a generator rated at 15 K.W., but capable of carrying 
an overload of 100 per cent almost continuously and 200 per 
cent momentarily. The control in the case of the battery truck 
is through a street railway type controller. In the gas-electric 
truck there is a controller which is the electrical equivalent of a 
high and low gear; that is to say, when the controller is in one 
position the truck will travel at its maximum speed, while in 
another controller position the truck travels at only half the 
speed but with double the power. The quantity of current sent 
to the motors is regulated entirely by governing the speed of 
the engine, this being done through a foot throttle automatically 
closed by a spring, so that when the foot is removed the throt- 
tle closes to a point where the engine turns over but does not 
drive the generator fast enough to generate any current.. It 
will be seen that any speed from minimum to maximum may be 
obtained by merely pushing the throttle, manipulation of the 
controller being required only when exceptionally severe grades 
or abnormally bad roads are encountered, or when it is neces- 
sary to reverse. 

The steering gear is of the worm and sector type, and each 
pair of wheels has its separate gearing, the two being connected 
by a shaft when a 4-u'heel steer is used. 

An interesting fact in connection with the wheel motors and 
gearing is that the loss of power between the motor and the 
wheel is very slight, rarely over 2 per cent. The manufacturers 
guarantee an efficiency of 97'^ per cent, and in a recent test made 
by the United States Government of one of the wheels of a large 
searchlight equipment used by the army, an efficiency of 97 
per cent was obtained from a wheel that had been in hard ser- 
vice for several months. 

The great tractive power of the 4-wheel drive Couple-Gear 
truck is utilized in a peculiar type of vehicle which has been 
named a semi-trailer. The semi-trailer consists of a Couple-Gear 
gas-electric chassis considerably shortened and equipped with a 
special type of fifth wheel located a little back of the centre. An 
ordinary wagon body with its front wheels and pulling gear re- 
moved is mounted with its fifth wheel resting on the fifth wheel 
of the chassis. This combination constitutes a six-wheeled ve- 
hicle in which half the load is carried on the chassis and the 
other half on the wagon wheels at the rear. The total load car- 
ried may be double the normal capacity of the chassis; that is 
to say, a ZVz ton chassis is used to make up a 7 ton or 8 ton semi- 
trailer, while a 5 ton chassis is fitted with a semi-trailer body 
carrying from ten to twelve tons, and such is the efficiency of 
the power plant that these loads are handled with ease in daily 
service, notwithstanding steep grades, heavy snows and other 
obstacles to power haulage. A patent has been applied for. 

A very important advantage of the semi-trailer arrangement is 
that the proportion of the load carried by the rubber tires can 
he so calculated as to be within the capacity of rubber. The 
tire question has always been one of the gravest importance, 
especially when loads have exceeded five tons, and this semi- 
trailer arrangement seems to solve the problem without the 
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use of abnormally large or prohibitively expensive tires. An- 
other advantage of the semi-trailer is that with the 4-whecl 
steer it is capable of being handled in extremely close quarters. 
An 8 ton semi-trailer can be handled easily in quarters so close 
that a 5-ton truck carrying a load of similar character could be 
handled only with the greatest difficulty. Backing up is accom- 
plished readily after the driver has had a little practice. 

The Couple-Gear wheels find another important application 
in the conversion of existing horse-drawn vehicles into automo- 
biles. It is only necessary to remove the front wheels, install 
Couple-Gear wheels, axle, steering gear and other controlling 
apparatus, and hang under the body either a battery or a gaso- 
line engine and generator. There being no mechanical connec- 
tion to the wheels, the application can be made to vehicles which 
could Adc converted in no other way. 



SOUND ADVICE WELL APPLIED. 



W. Lawton Goodman is the new president of the British Insti- 
tute of Coach Builders. At the annual banquet his speech con- 
tained some ideas as to the attitude of the coach builder to the 
car builder that are interesting even to those at the long range 
of three thousand miles. We give space to a few extracts: 

Our first engagement was with that of the completed motor 
car, and this introduced a new competitor — the sole concession- 
aire. It was he who left the first class foreign motor bodies and 
introduced that cheap and shoddy article known as the "works 
body." I honestly believe these gentlemen should have a vote 
of thanks passed to them by the coachbuilders of England for 
the services they have thus rendered in destroying the possibility 
of the sale of motor bodies in England, and I trust in the en- 
forced seclusion and retirement in which they are now placed, 
that these few words will prove to them both grateful and com- 
forting. 

Our second engagement has been with those of our friends 
at home, the English chassis maker, to whom in his sphere we 
wish greater success than to anyone else; but he has usurped, 
forsooth, the post of coachbuilder, and as an engineer he went 
into our trade with the idea that motor bodies were produced 
like sardine chests, designed like flower pots, and upholstered 
with the comfort of the benches in the park. The discriminating 
faculty of our old patrons, the carriage users, readily appreciated 
the creations, and carefully avoided their discomforts, and the 
stock of these useless weird creations are now to be found in 
the Midlands — monuments of ignorance, wasted money and labor 
lost. 

The next phase of our engineering friend was to engage all 
who called themselves coachmakers to secure what he believed 
to be talent. He has raised the price of labor and the cost of 
production all roimd, and this has proved disastrous to every- 
body. I am inclined to think that the annual wage is no greater, 
and the disturbance to the workman and their families has no 
compensating advantage. I emphasize these remarks by men- 
tioning the fact thai the most powerful Workmen's Society in 
the carriage building trade has found it necessary to impose 
levies upon its members for some considerable time past to make 
up for the inroads made upon its funds by the number of men 
out of work. That sufficiently indicates the fact that there is no 
benefit arising either for the employer or the employed. Here 
again our engineer has failed. His astute commercial instincts 
have led him to think that if he obtained the labor all would be 
well, but he has overlooked the fact that however great the 
skill, however good the design, he has failed to secure the es- 
sential features of high class, durable coachbuilding, namely, sea- 
soned and tried timber. He evidently thought that timber could 
be employed like bars of iron or steel, pulled out of the rack and 
used forthwith. 

A well- known engineer, who really builds a first class chassis 
and was equally desirous of building a first class body, was once 
visited by a first class coachmaker, and this engineer was parti- 
cularly proud of his equipment. He remarked to the first class 



coachmaker: "Well, sir, what do you think of my equipment? Is 
there anything wanting?" The coachmaker was an old North 
countryman, who understood well the conduct of first class 
work, so ventured to remark: "Yes, there is only one thing 
wanting." "What is it?" "It is a drain to carry off the wet from 
the saw." Well, sir, such being the case, these bodies are born 
in consumption and they finish in decay. Notwithstanding thf 
sway our friends desire to weild in our shows, and the prefer- 
ence shown by our kindred society — ^that of the Society of Mo- 
tor Traders — to these gentlemen they have again failed to satis- 
fy the public. 

If our friends wish to avail themselves of the help of the 
British coachbuilder, the sooner they quit making bodies which 
they do not understand, and which the public will not buy, the 
better it will be for the shareholders of their company and the 
buying public. Let the chassis-maker stick to his chassis and 
leave the body to the coachbuilder. They must understand that 
we are also manufacturers and not dealers. The coach and mo- 
tor body trade is ours, for by our work we are known; and I 
exhort you to make the soundest and most comfortable and ex- 
cellent carriage, and whether it be a carriage or a motor, the fu- 
ture is assured. 



STRIKE IN KANSAS CITY. 



Carriage and wagon workers have struck for an increase in 
wages. Eight shops are said to be affected, including some 130 
workers. The trouble, as described by the strikers, is one that 
goes back about a year. 

The advent of foreign manufacturers in the local field first 
caused differences between the Kansas City manufacturers and 
their employes. A Quincy, 111., firm established a branch plant 
and signed an agreement with the employes. This firm had 
been successful in breaking up the carriage and wagon workers 
union in Quincy and it was feared attempts to the same purpose 
would be made in Kansas City. 

The firm has been shipping in certain parts made in non- 
union shops and assembling them. The product was then put 
on the market in competition with Kansas City union made pro- 
ducts and was claimed to be union made. This the workers op- 
posed and recently drew up and presented to the Master Wagon 
Builders' Association a new agreement covering the point at 
issue and asking for an increase in wa^es averaging 8 per cent. 
The association was given thirty days to consider the new 
agreement and was asked to confer with the grievance commit- 
tee of the employes' union. The builders avoided the meeting 
and did not offer proposals to the employes. Consequently the 
union men held a meeting and decided not to report for work. 



COST ACCOUNTING PATHFINDER. 

This very useful treatise in book form, the substance of which 
has appeared, serially in Farm Machinery, also published by the 
Midland Publishing Company, St. Louis., publishers of the book, 
should be in the hands of all who want to know the relation of 
cause and effect, relation of cost to profit, and direct methods 
of arriving at business conclusions that are not misleading. 

The subject of cost-accounting is one that has to be very care- 
fully explained to most people. They approach it in an attitude 
of mind that makes its consideration difficult for them. This 
little treatise ought to be welcomed as one of the best of coun- 
sellors and helps. 

It has been prepared by Mr. Frank E. Goodwin, an associate 
editor of Farm Machinery, and he is to be justly complimented 
on a faithful and indiscriminating piece of work. There is no 
price for the book stated, so we assume it is issued for the bene- 
fit of those who subscribe to Farm Machinery. 



S. J. Fisher, Truro, N. C, will soon have a completed new 
carriage shop. 
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L. J. Haslup, retired carriage builder, of Baltimore, Md., is 
dead. 

James Young, Whitehall, Mioh., died at the age of 82. He 
conducted a wagon shop . A widow and ten children survive. 

William P. Cole, Louisville, K. Y., a retired carriage builder, 
died April 6 from consumption. He was 60, a native of St. 
Louis and is survived by a widow and two daugthters. 

Philip Hi^perberger, founder and for many years president of 
the Empire Wagon Works, died April 22 of pneumonia and heart 
failure in Brooklyn, N. Y. He was born in Germany seventy- 
nine 'years ago. He left a widow, one son and one daughter. 

Jacob Hitorbeck, a well known builder died at his home in 
Lancaster, Pa., April 18. Death was caused by a stroke of apop- 
lexy. He began as an employe of the Atlick shop, then with 
Cox, Dexter & Co. He was born in 1834. His wife and three 
children survive. 

Henry C. Ege, secretary and treasurer of the Studebaker 
Brothers Company of Minneapolis, died April 22, at his home, 
after an illness of two months, from leuccothymeia, or excess of 
white blood corpuscles. Mr. Ege was about 42 years of age, and 
had been a resident of Minneapolis since June, 1909. 

Mr. Ege came to Minneapolis from St. Paul, where he was a 
member of the Thompson & Ege Buggy Company, and where 
he had lived sixteen years. He is survived by his wife and one 
daughter. 

John J. Fenton, one of the best known carriage makers in the 
Connecticut Valley, died April 3 at his home after a week's ill- 
ness. He was senior mem'ber of the firm of Fenton & Dunn. 
He was born in Maine, but early came to Holyoke, where he 
lived all his life. He leaves a widow and eight children. 

Edward C. Reed, 66, head of the Curtis & Reed Carriage Com- 
pany, Piqua, O., was killed by an explosion of acetylene gas on 
March 29. 

Warren Stewart, pioneer wagon maker of Plainfield, N. J., died 
April 4. He was 80 years old. He set up his shop fifty years 
ago and never moved it from there. He was born within four 
miles of his shop and never lived farther than that away from 
the homestead. He never rode on a trolley, nor a steam car, and 
never saw New York. He went to Newark once, but went by 
wagon. He was an expert at his trade. He leaves a widow and 
one son, the latter his partner in business. 

Joseph Corblay, aged thirty-four, died in Fairmont, W. Va., 
March 23. He was one of the proprietors of the Corblay wagon 
works. He is survived by a widow. 

Wandel Pister, a retired wagon builder, died at his home in 
Baltimore, Md., April 5, aged 65 years. 

Frank R. Thrall, aged fifty, one of the founders and for years 
the manager and principal sockholde r in the Muncie (Ind.) 
Wheel Company, died in Detroit, Mich. 

William Greenwald, a widely known manufacturer, died at his 
residence in Dayton, O., after an illness of six weeks, from blood 
poisoning. He was 44 years of age. He was president and sup- 
erintendent of the Zwick-Greenwald Wheel Company. He 
leaves six children. 

Thomas M. McLean, president of the Embree-McLean Car- 
riage Company, of St. Louis, passed away April 9, after an ill- 
ness of nearly two months. Mr. McLean, with James G. Em- 
bree, organized the company in 1889. He always took an active 
part in the company's affairs and was most enthusiastic over 
the automobile department recently added, but unfortunately, 
did not live long enough to see the first cars turned out, which 
have been completed since he was taken ill. 

Mr. McLean was born in Hollidaysburg, Pa., in 1846. At an 
early age, he went with his parents to Chicago, and later en- 
gaged in the wholesale hardware business in that city, until the 
great fire which destroyed his company's business. Later he 



removed to St. Louis to connect himself with the old hardware 
firm of McCombs, Keller & Byrnes, with which and the suc- 
cessors of it, he remained until the business was sold to the 
Simmons Hardware Co, in 1889. He married in St. Louis in 
1876. Mr. McLean was a popular gentleman, well liked in his 
business and social relations, and was a member of several 
prominent clubs. 

John Neiner, president of J. Neiner & Co., St. Louis, died April 
19. He had been ill for three years. He is survived by a widow 
and seven children. 

John R. Drake, Sr., for fifty years a prominent carriagemaker 
of Lebanon, Ohio, passed away at the home of his son in New- 
port, Ky., April 20. He was 77 years of age and is survived by 
his wife and son. He had previously suffered a stroke of paral- 
ysis and this is what brought on the end. 

Charles Mcintosh, of Milwaukee, died in Naples, Italy, April 
19. Mr. Mcintosh was a capitalist interested in many concerns, 
among them the Pierce Motor Company, of Racine. He was 
born in New York sixty-three years ago. 

Frank J. Comerford, one of Chicago's old settlers, died at his 
residence, 663 Englewood avenue, aged 79 years, death resulting 
from a week's illness from pneumonia. He was a carriage and 
wagon maker. He leaves a widow, two sons and two daughters. 



MOTORS IN PORTO RICO. 



John M. Turner says the demand for automobiles in Porto 
Rico has been in excess of the supply. Agents report waiting 
sometimes as long as three or four months for their orders to be 
filled. There are more than 1,000 kilometers of splendid roads 
on the island, and an appropriation has just been made by the 
legislature to extend many uncompleted roads and join ends of 
these with completed ones, thus extending the mileage. 

The incident is cited of a large American manufacturer of au- 
tomobiles taking a steamer for Porto Rico and upon landing ar- 
ranging with a local liveryman for a coach to take him around 
the island. After he had gone a few miles and meeting a half 
dozen automobiles, he arranged with a garage for a machine to 
take him on his journey. He said he had no idea there were such 
roads or such possibilities of trade, and while there he arranged 
an agency and actually disposed of half a dozen cars for ship- 
ment. In all there are close to 300 automobiles on the island. 
This year will see a marked increase in the number of machines 
bought, as the island is very prosperous, and there will be large 
purchases of automobiles when the money is distributed. 

The island is hilly. The roads were originally built for mili- 
tary and heavy traffic, with little regard for easy grades. It is 
not unusual to find 10 per cent grades, and there is one very stiff 
climb up a 12 per cent grade. Some maker of automobiles could 
easily capture the trade of these West India islands if a machine 
were made to fit existing conditions. There is no frost here, the 
heat is uniform, and at times in the sun a machine will run at a 
continuous temperature of 125 degrees Fahrenheit. It may be 
that a larger radiating surface for this climate would be an im- 
provement. The climate is hard on rubber, leather and polished 
surfaces, so that if improvements can be made in any or all of 
these strides will be made toward capturing the trade. Varnish 
does not last. A fine looking automobile will look like a second- 
hand one after thirty days' use. All exposed iron parts rust in 
a short time, brass tarnishes quickly, and nickel shows rust 
streaks after short service. Tops of leather are almost useless 
for automobiles, the rubber cloth ones do not last any time, 
and the only kind that seem to wear at all are those made of 
canvas, treated to make it waterproof. Some varnish or other 
polishing fluid should be used that would be more permanent. 
Leather molds quickly and needs constant cleaning. Other ma- 
terial that would not be attractive to moths, such as firm cotton 
drill, etc., could be used for covering. 



The Spoonheim Riddel! Co, Northwood N. D., implements and 
vehicles, has incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
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RICHMOND, VA. 



Hub Correspondent Makes the Rounds of the Trade and Finds 
Everybody Busy. 



The carriage trade of Richmond, Va., has been in very good 
condition and buyers have taken hold more readily than in some 
other places. The automobile has made some inroads on the 
trade, but has not hurt it to any great extent. There is consid- 
erable retail trade here and for a place of the size there are quite 
a number of repair shops, wholesale and manufacturing inter- 
ests. The position of Richmond with the South has been the 
means of keeping the business up to considerable proportions. 
Buggies, runabouts, surreys, and cutunders are meeting with a 
more liberal demand than other lines. Prices have advanced 
some in all lines and everything is held at firm value. Platform 
and spring wagons have had an unusually good sale. Dump and 
ice wagons and other heavy work have had a very fair sale. 
Hubs, spokes and all lines of carriage hardware have had a very 
good demand, which seems to be increasing each year. On the 
whole the trade is not in as bad condition here as possibly in 
other places. Some of the firms are getting into the automobile 
business, which is theirs by right and properly belongs in this 
line. 

E. L. Taylor & Co., 1415 E. Main street, wholesale carriage 
hardware, say that business is very good this year. 

W. C. Smith & Co., 314 N. 5th sreet, reports the carriage re- 
pair business as good. Sales for runabouts and surreys very 
good. This firm has been in business for 70 years. Mr. Smith 
has built a large garage and is handling the Mitchell motor car, 
manufacturing automobile tops and general repair work. 

Conrad Gross, 310 N. Adams street, is doing considerable au- 
tomobile and repair work. 

The Bristow-Worsham Co., 1417 E. Main street, say the win- 
ter was quite dull, but business has now opened up good in the 
retail and jobbing line, including buggies, runabouts, surreys, 
cutunders, etc. 

The Richmond Engine and Pump Co., 1422 E. Main street, 
is doing a fine business in handling the Old Hickory wagons 
made at Louisville, Ky. 

The Ainslee Carriage Co., 8 S. Eighth street, went into bank- 
ruptcy, also the individuals went into personal bankruptcy, the 
receiver for the firm being John Lea, of the Merchants Bank 
Building. The liabilities were $32,000 and assets $9,000. Austin 
Brockenbrough was secretary and treasurer, and was well liked 
among the trade and a hard worker. He is considered one of 
the best carriage salesmen in the South. They hope to get to- 
gether and reorganize as they have about the finest showroom in 
the city. 

A. Meyer's Sons, who have built a larg^ addition to the busi- 
ness, which runs in an ell to 731 E. Cary street, where their 
office and showroom are. They have taken up auto repair work 
and have put in machinery to manufacture wagons on a larger 
scale than before. They have put in a West tire setter and other 
improved machinery. 

The Watt Plow Co., A. C. Sinton, general manager, 1426 E. 
Main street, say that business has now opened up well. The sur- 
rey, platform and spring wagon demand is very good, buggies 
are improving and business is better than for the same time last 
year. Have opened new repository and offices at 1436 E. Frank- 
lin street, and warehouse at 122 S. Fifteenth street, which is 
267 feet long, 3 stories in height, and have spent $2,000 on im- 
provements. Will eventually give up the Main street store and 
concentrate their whole business on E. Franklin street. 

T. H. Morris, of 5 N. Eighteenth street, had an accident, broke 
his collarbone and has been laid up some time, but is now get- 
ting around to business. Has enlarged the plant, put the paint- 
ing and trimming shop on the second floor and made other im- 
provements. 

R. H. Bosher's Sons, 15 S. Ninth street, were established in 
1814, deal in and are manufacturers of high class vehicles, cater 
to the finest trade here, do a fancy wagon business, and also 



make carriages, and do auto repair work, They expect to put in 
a line of automobiles. 

J. A. Grasberger, 20 N. Twentieth street, is looking for a 
good business this year. He has started doing auto repair work 
and is handling the Schacht runabout automobile. His trade is 
largely ice wagon business of which he makes a specialty. 

George C. White & Son, of 406 No. Fifth street, do quite a 
large business in manufacturing and repairing of carriages .and 
wagons, have built a large addition to the plant, making it a 
three story building 25x150 feet in size. They are preparing to 
go into making auto body work and may put in a line of auto- 
mobiles. 

Baldwin & Brown, 1557 E. Main street, wholesale carriage 
and hardware, report business as normal, up to the average of 
former years. 

Hening & Nuckols, 1436 E. Main street, say the farmers are 
all busy now and a good trade is being done in farm and dump 
wagons. 

Hoenniger-Sizemore Co., 1433 E. Main street, have more busi- 
ness than they can do, and sell largely through Virginia and 
North Carolina, are jobbers and not manufacturers. The top 
buggy is selling the best, wagons are a little quiet. This firm 
is successor to F. C. Hoenniger & Bro., and the Richmond 
Buggy and Wagon Co. F. C. Hoenniger is president; T. W. 
Hoenniger, vice-president, and W. L. Sizemore, secretary and 
treasurer. They handle the Barbour carriages, Virginia wagons 
and farmer's surreys. 

E. C. Bristowo, 11 S. Eighteenth street, is busy on repair 
work, painting and rubber tire business. 

Arthur Ryan is superintendent of the Virginia and North 
Carolina Wheel Co., whose works are at the Osborne Turn- 
pike, and are ding a very satisfactory business. 



NORFOLK, VA. 



Norfolk, Va., is a very busy, wide-a-wake place, and does a 
considerable repair and retail business. The good grade of car- 
riages sell well and the medium grade have an excellent demand. 
The top buggy, runabout and surrey seem to be playing favor- 
ites with the public. The trucking business is very large and 
helps the carriage and wagon trade a great deal, as it is carried 
on in proportions here that is wonderful. 

W. T. Godfrey & Co., 60 Union street, do general repair work 
and make some wagons. 

J. W. Borum & Son Co., 351 Church street, sells most of its 
carriages and wagons out of town and makes delivery and farm 
wagons to order. 

C. E. Wright & Co., 200 Monticello avenue, say thac the pros- 
pects are splendid for an extra good year's business. They also 
manufacture wagons, repair automobiles, but do not sell any of 
the latter. The trade has not been hit as hard by the auto here 
as elsewhere. They handle the Studebaker, Babcock line and the 
Michigan Buggy makes. The members of this firm were former- 
ly with A. Wrenn & Sons. 

A. Wrenn & Sons, 24 Union street, report the retail buggy 
line as dull, but the wholesale end as in pretty fair condition and 
is opening up well for the spring trade. They turn out 5,000 
jobs a year of all kinds and make 150 to 200 wagons for the 
retail trade. The firm is also assembling automobiles, buying 
the parts and putting them together here and have been selling 
them under the name, the Wrenn. 

E. P. Thomas, of 540 Chapel street, does general work in 
building and repair lines and has enlarged every year for six 
years. Is very busy now. 

George Thomas, 553 Chapel street, has enlarged his business 
in carriage and wagon, by opening up a business of horseshoeing 
and putting rubber tires on automobiles. 

The Todd Implement Co., 118 Church street, is handling some 
carriages and does a wholesale business in wheels, hubs and! 
spokes. 
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SOME SOUTHERN NOTES. 



Ed. Lamon, of Greenville, Tenn., at the head of the Lamon 
Wagon and Carriage Mfg. Co., of Bristol, Tenn., will establish 
a hub and spoke factory at Dalton, Ga. 

The Jackson (Tenn.) Carriage Co. was incorporated, with a 
capital of $15,000, to take over the Franklin Carriage Co.,and will 
be headed by J. J. Christie, E. G. Parrish and others. 

R. S. White, F. C. Duffy and Pierce Danewood have bought 
the old dimension wood working plant at Jeffries, W. Va., and 
will erect buildings and manufacture wagon rims, hubs, etc. 

The wigon industry of Winston-Salem, N. C, now has a 
combined output of $519,000 a year. 

The Bearden Carriage Co. succeeds the Bearden-Chenowith 
Carriage Co., of Nashville, Tenn., and increased its capital from 
$10,000 to $20,000. 

The Etowah Vehicle Mfg. Co., was incorporated at Rome, Ga., 
with a capital of $30,000 by J. H. Rhodes and Lewis R. Smith, 
to manufacture buggies, wagons and fire apparatus. 

John M. Welch, R. F. Baker and R. L. Hill will build a spoke 
factory at Sparta, Tenn., with $40,000 capital. 

The Mogul Wagon Works at Hopkinsville, Ky., will increase 
its capital and build new factory, to have steam heat, electric 
light, and will lay railroad tracks for the yard, dry kilns, etc., to 
cost $50,000. 

The Southern Carriage Works at Emporia, Va., W. S. Drew- 
ry, president, are installing machinery for a general carriage 
building and repair plan. 

The Franklin Buggy Co. has been organized at Barnesville, 
Georgia. 

T. J. McDonald, of Elbemar, near Asheville, N. C, wants to 
buy spoke and hub mill machinery. 

W. A. Mangum, of Uvalde, Texas, has let a contract for the 
rebuilding of the wagon and buggy factory, which burned, to be 
one story in height, 60x90 feet in size and to cost $4,500. 



PERSONAL. 



H. G. Brown, formerly with the Brockway Carriage Co., has 
gone with Ranch & Lang, Cleveland. 

Edward Van Gorden, foreman in the wheel department of the 
Champion Wagon Company, Owego, N. Y., suffered a slight 
shock while at work in the shop. 

Frank Lanning, connected with the Salisbury Wheel and Man- 
ufacturing Co., Jamestown, N. Y., has been injured by being 
thrown into some of the machinery. Elbow and shoulder bones 
were broken. 

Monte L. Greene, who holds down the job of vice-president 
of a trust company in Auburn, keeps in touch with his old car- 
riage trade friends by attending banquets of the Carriage Mak- 
ers' Club of Cincinnati. 

W. C. Anderson, president of the Anderson Carriage Com- 
pany, builders of the Detroit electric, says: *Tt is very gratifying 
to us the way the manufacturers of gasoline cars are beginning 
to buy electrics for their own use." 

W. D. Thurston, of the Conboy Carriage Company, Toronto, 
Canada, has severed his connection with that firm, after fifteen 
years' service, and, in connection with C. W. Whitmore, he will 
go to the Toronto Automobile Top and Body Co. 

John Sewell, Jr., a wagon builder, has been chosen by ballot 
as a proper man for postmaster of Fishkill, N. Y. The election 
was held at the suggestion of Congressman Fish, who thought 
it a good way to choose from among four candidates for the 
place. 

G. W. Brodc, who has represented the D. M. Sechler Carriage 
Company as traveling salesman for 23 years, has severed his 
connection with the concern, and will go to Los Angeles. He 
expects to take life easy for a time, enjoying a vacation to which 
lie believes he is entitled. 

Frank W. Hammond, assistant secretary and sales manager of 
the Lansing Wagon Works, has been promoted to the position 
of manager. J. B. Boyce. who has been secretary and treasurer 



of the wagon works, but who has resigned to go with the Auto 
Body Co., was presented with a leather upholstered chair by the 
employees in the shops. 

At meeting of directors of the Salisbury Wheel and Manufac- 
turing Company, Jamestown, N. Y., the resignation of Clare A. 
Pickard as a member of the board was accepted, and Benjamin 
S. Dean, who recently purchased the holdings of Mr. Pickard 
in behalf of himself and other stockholders, was chosen to fill 
the vacancy. The action of Clare A Pickard against Scott H. 
Penfield has been discontinued as an incident to the transfer of 
Mr. Pickard's holdings. 

To Russell E. Gardner, president of the Banner Buggy Com- 
pany, belongs the honor of having given the largest individual 
contribution to the fund of the Lakes-to-theGulf Deep Water- 
way Association. In a letter inclosing his check for $500 to 
President W. K. Kavanaugh, Mr. Gardner says: "With the com- 
pletion of your plans, this great waterway will even take prece- 
dence over the Panama Canal and I believe that while the busi- 
ness interests at large appreciate the wonderful and widespread 
interest created by your organization, they have yet to fully 
realize the proportion and magnitude of the proposition which 
the association has in view." 



VEHICLES BECOMING EVANSVILLE'S BIG IN- 
DUSTRY. 



Evansville, Ind., has made great strides in ten years in the 
vehicle business. 

.Already the Hercules Buggy Company is recognized as one of 
the factors in the vehicle trade. 

With five other plants on its factory site and two more under 
consideration the Hercules Buggy factory is growing faster than 
any other manufacturing industry in the city. More than 1,100 
men are employed in the plant and practically all of these are 
working night and day. 

Two of the factories, the wheel factory and the body factory 
are working twenty-four hours, two crews shifting each morning 
and evening. 

Automobile body manirfacture has recently been taken up and 
by manufacturing a good substantial machine the company is 
building up an extensive automobile business 

The Karg^s Wagon Company, with its superior wagon and 
heavy draft vehicles, is becoming more than a state industry. 



THE CLUB ELECTS GOVERNORS. 



The regular meeting of the Carriage Makers' Club of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, was held at the Grand Hotel on March 10, with an 
attendance of sixty-two members. 

Mr. Shipley, chairman of the special committee appointed to 
assist the Tariff Board in the regulation of export duties, made 
a very interesting report. The committee was authorized to con- 
tinue the work. 

This meeting was the occasion of the annual election of mem- 
bers of the board of governors. Of the eight nominees, the fol- 
lowing were elected: David B. Gibson, Jason Schnider, A. J. 
Sebastiani, C. W. Shipley. 



CINCINNATI BOOMING. 



According to H. H. Nelson, the new president of the Carriage- 
makers' Club, the present season gives promise of being one of 
the best in the history of the industry at Cincinnati. He believes 
it is fair to estimate that at least 100,000 buggies will be put out 
this season. 



HASSETT & DODGE TO LEAVE AMESBURY. 

It is reported from .\mesbury, Mass., that the Hassett & 
Dodge carriage manufactory is obliged to move from its present 
quarters, and as a suitable factory cannot be obtained in the 
town, the concern will probably leave town. 
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Trade News From Near and Far 



NEW FIRMS AND INCORPORATIONS. 



The Galloway-Mandt Wagon Co., has been organized at Wa- 
terloo, la. 

Foster Electric Co., Marinette, Wis., will engage in the elec- 
tric vehicle business. 

John F. Dackins, Mankato, Minn., will engage in the imple- 
ment and vehicle business. 

Mc.Alester Carriage & Wagon Company, McAlester, Okla., has 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

New Cumberland, Pa., is to have an automobile factory at an 
early date. No particulars as yet. 

Anniston, Ala., is to have its first buggy factory in the near 
future. Funds have been subscribed. 

The H. T. Conde Co., Indianapolis, Ind., implements and ve-. 
hides, has incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Groswold, Bartingale Co., hardware, implements and vehicles, 
of Eau Claire, Wis., incorporated; capital, $4,000. 

Cass Auto Truck Co., Port Huron, Mich., is organized and 
$40,000 stock subscribed. H. G. Barnum is president. 

The Elwell Peters Co., of Springfield, Neb., has incorporated 
to carry on a hardware, implement and vehicle business. 

The Keller Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn., is 
building a wagon factory in northeast Minneapolis, to cost 
$100,000. 

Jackson Hardware Co., Menominie, Wis., hardware, imple- 
ments, vehicles, gas engines, etc., has incorporated; capital, 
$10,000. 

The M. E. Frazier Co., Seville, Ohio, implements, vehicles, 
etc., has incorporated; capital, $30,000. Incorporators M. E. 
Frazier, H. A. Day, H. W. Frazier, E. T. Overderf and T. E. 
Taylor. 

Detroit, Mich., will soon have installed the Grabowsky Power 
Wagon Co. The buildings are to cover nine acres, and the claim 
is already made that it will be the world's largest. 

The Owosso (Mich.) Motor Co., in which local business men 
are interested, has incorporated with a capital of $200,000. The 
company will manufacture motor delivery wagons. 

Clarke Power Wagon Co., Lansing, Mich., is organized for 
$500,000. It will absorb the Ferguson Motor Co. and Clark & 
Co., including plants and equipments. Frank G. Clark is the 
president. 

The Journey Mfg. Co., Portland, Ind., vehicles, has incorpor- 
ated; capital, $50,000. Incorporators W. I. Journey, J. K. Jour- 
ney, J. A. Long, L. G. Holmes, N. B. Hawkins, J. F. Lafollette 
and J. W. Mills. 

At Detroit, Mich., the Stuart Auto Car Co. has incorporated 
for $300,000, of which $60,000 is paid up for models, etc. Incor- 
porators are Wm. M. Walker, Alexander F. Walker, M. B. 
O'Brien, J. Stuart, W. E. Stuart and C. H. Brooks. 

At Franklin, Va., a new buggy company, not yet named, has 
been organized with $50,000 capital. Expects to turn out work 
by September. The following are the officers: John D. Abbitt, 
president; L. R. Jones, vice-president; Walter F. Story, secre- 
tary. 

The Bearings Company of .\merica has filed articles in Jersey 
City, N. J., capital, $1,000,000. Place of doing business not yet 
announced. Incorporators are William B. Greeley, John H. 
Hertzler, Ambrose L. O'Shea, Edward F. Rochin, all of 38 Park 
Row, Manhattan; Charles V. Tuthill and Thomas A Rennick, of 
Jersey City. 

Wichita (Kansas) Motor Car Co. is organized with $100,000 
capital. Continental Engine Co., of Chicago, will supply the 
motors. New car to be called the Wichita. Instead of the 



transmission power being attached only to the rear axles, as is 
the case with other machines, the power will be equalized on 
both front and rear axles. 

A new $300,000 Detroit company, to manufacture motor trucks 
and deliver}' wagons, is being organized by Detroit capitalists. 
It will be called the Oliver Motor Car Co., and the principal 
shareholders will be Louis W. Schimmel, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Tivoli Brewing Co.; Paul Wagner, dealer in brew- 
ers' supplies; Henry Wagner, Henry Wagner, Jr., and Christ 
Wagner, of the Wagner Baking Co.; Charles Brushaber and 
Robert Hartenstein. 



IMPROVEMENTS AND EXTENSIONS. 



Emery Skinner, Adel, Iowa, has increased repository space. 
Lamons Wagon Co., Greenville, Tenn., will establish a plant 
at Bristol. 

Hercules Buggy Co., Evansville, Ind., is adding a pole and 
shaft factory. 

Hopp Carriage Co., Mifflinburg, Pa., has added a new lumber 
house to plant. 

Hahn & Bros.' reconstructed factory at Hamburg, Pa., is near- 
ing completion. 

Defiance Carriage Co., Defiance, O., is negotiating to rebuild 
on extensive scale. 

Buckeye Wheel Co., Galion, Ohio, has installed a plant to 
make auto wheels. 

H. R. Farrant, Beloit, Wis., has added a line of farm imple- 
ments, vehicles, etc. 

.Anderson Carriage Co., Detroit, Mich., increased capital from 
$1,000,000 to $1,200,000. 

Gramm-Logan Motor Car Co., Bowling Green, O., is erecting 
a new $215,000 building. 

Detroit Carriage Co., Hamtramck, Mich., increased capital 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Davenport (Iowa) Auto and Tire Co., dealers, is opening a 
branch at Cedar Rapids. 

The Falls City Buggy Top Co., Louisville, Ky., increased cap- 
ital from $2,000 to $5,000. 

Velie Motor Vehicle Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has erected an 
80x110, five-story addition. 

Northwestern Radiator Co., Sauk Center, Minn., has added a 
factory to make wagons, sleds, etc. 

The F. A. Ames Buggy Company, of Owertsboro, Ky., has 
opened a sales room in Henderson. 

Reliance Motor Truck Co., Owosso, Mich., is erecting a new 
750 foot building in which to make bodies. 

Cortland Motor Wagon Co., Cortland, N. Y., has quarters with 
Cortland Wagon Co., and is now turning out work. 

Keller Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has put up a $42,000 ad- 
dition to factory, one story brick and steel structure. 

Stockholders of the Anderson Carriage Co., Anderson, Ind., 
has voted a stock increase from $100,000 to $200,000. 

The Michigan Buggy Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., has begun 
the erection of a large addition to its works. This will consist 
of a building 80 feet wide and nearly 350 feet long, three stories 
in height. 

The Joerns-Thiem Motor Car Company, St. Paul, Minn., has 
purchased the old Brace furniture factory plant in St. Anthony 
Park, and will remodel it for the manufacture of commercial 
and touring automobiles. 

Henderson-Hull Co., Savannah, Ga., has changed name to 
Hull Mfg. Co., and capital will be increased to $100,000. The 
change of name results from the fact that Mr. Charles P. Hen- 
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derson, who was formerly connected with the carriage manu- 
facturing plant, has been out of the business for slightly more 
than a year. 



FIRES. 



BUSINESS CHANGES. 



Waugh Carriage Co., Cambridge, Mass., is now Penniman & 
James. 

Beardsley & Son, Clarkson, Mich., implements, vehicles, etc., 
sold out to R. A. Urch. 

Wilson Burley, Harris, la., implements and vehicles, has been 
succeeded by George Bauer. 

Charles Southardt, Bangor, Mich., implements and vehicles, 
has sold out to Charles DeHaven. 

Eller Wagon Works, Houston, Texas, succeeds Frank Eller 
Co. They make business wagons. 

Willerton & McKain, Dalles, Ore., have purchased the vehicle 
business of W. A. Johnston & Sons. 

H. E. Donk, Big Stone, S. D., hardware, implements and ve- 
hicles, has sold out to W. G. and C. F. Kottke. 

P. R. Peterson, Montfort, Wis., hardware, implements and 
vehicles, has traded his stock to Baxter & Rollms. 

John Moreland, Austin, Minn., agricultural implements, and 
vehicles, has sold out to W. A. Murray, of Chester, la. 

W. B. Merriam, Walworth, Wis., has purchased the imple- 
ment and vehicle business of the Citizens' Lumber & Fuel Co. 

Barclay & Clift, Viola, Wis., hardware, implements and vehi- 
cles, admitted one Short under the name of Barclay, Clift & 
Short. 

J. Z. Rogers, Austin, Minn., has purchased the interest of 
Wm. Teeter in the Austin Carriage Works, and will conduct the 
business alone. " 

Wm. Hennessey, Gagetown, Mich., has bought Wm. Burrows' 
interest in the blacksmith and wagon business and will continue 
business at the same stand. 

H. H. Opperman, Strawberry Point, la., implements, vehicles, 
etc., sold out to his brothers George and Ernest, who will oper- 
ate as Opperman Brothers. 

The Mallory Carriage Company has leased Lanpher Bros.' 
carriage shop located on South Grant street, Carthage, Mo., and 
^ill move the Mallory works to that location. 



BUSINESS TROUBLES. 



Thomas G. Broderick, Middletown, Conn., has filed voluntary 
petition. 

Lake Bros., Barbee Mfg. Co., Cleveland O., dealers in car- 
riage supplies, have filed assignment papers. A. J. Schur was 
named as assignee. 

John J. Eichhorn, Middletown, O., has been cited to court for 
refusing to vacate a part of the premises recently sold to the 
New Decatur Buggy Co. 

Chester R. Head, Cortland, N. Y., has brought a negligence 
case against the Cortland Carriage Goods Co. Plaintiff was hurt 
by falling against a saw. 

H. H. Harris, receiver for New Decatur Buggy Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio, having filed report, states business was injured on 
account of introduction of cheap automobiles. 

At a receiver's sale Attorney John A. McCormick purchased 
the manufacturing plant of the Petrel Motor Car Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., which went bankrupt recently. The price was 
$24,100. 

Because of excessive damages the judgment of the JeflFerson 
Circuit Court in the case of the Kentucky Wagon Manufactur- 
ing Company, Louisville, Ky., appellant, against Oscar Shake, 
appellee, was reversed by the Court of Appeals. 

The case of the Wilson Moline Buggy Co, Moline, III., vs. 
Hawkins, in which it was held by the Supreme Court of Kan- 
sas that a foreign corporation doing an interstate business in 
that state is amenable to the corporation law of the state, has 
been appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 



John Conway & Co., Morganfield, Ky., dealers in vehicles, 
burned out. 

Austin & Figgins, Villisca, la., implements and vehicles, 
burned out. 

Damage to extent of $200 was done by fire to Orrock Carriage 
Works, Denver, Colo. 

Felix Brunelle, Pawtucket, R. I., carriage maker, sustained 
$12,000 fire loss. Uninsured. 

Williims & Mair, Lebanon, S. D., implements and vehicles, 
burned out. Loss about $50,000. 

Burman & Dalberg. Amery, Wis., implements and vehicles, 
burned out. Loss $18,000. No insurance. 

Fire destroyed three story building occupied by the C. Priebe 
Carriage Co., at St. Joseph, Mo. Loss, $5,000. 

Slight fire in office of Sechler Carriage Company, Rock Island, 
111,, was stopped in time to avert considerable damage. 

Fire destroyed the warehouse belonging to Pope & Prachet, 
Brownsville, Tenn., and a stock of buggies and wagons. 

Fire caused about $1,500 damage to the Hamilton Carriage and 
Wagon Works, in Hamilton Township, N. J. The fire started in 
the office and completely destroyed that part of the plant. 



THE BIG CONSOLIDATION. 



The United States Motor Co., the $16,000,000 merger which, 
having already taken in the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. and 
the Columbia Motor Car Co., is scheduled shortly to absorb a 
substantial list of makers of tires, bodies, engines .parts and ac- 
cessories, according to the Motor World, with perhaps several 
more car makers for good measure, held a meeting on February 
1, when permanent organization was effected, with Benjamin 
Briscoe, the head of the Maxwell-Birscoe Company, as president. 
The other officers chosen include John B. Maxwell, first vice- 
president; Henry W. Nuckols, vice-president; Carll Tucker, 
treasurer; J. W. Wellington, assistant treasurer; F. J. Dorman, 
secretary; W. F. Crosby, assistant secretary. As in the case of 
President Briscoe, the offices held by Maxwell, Wellington and 
r>orman in the new organization correspond to those they hold 
in the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., while Nuckols is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Columbia Company. 

The big company becomes the general sales agent for all lines 
manufactured by its constituent companies. According to Presi- 
dent Briscoe, however, this does not mean that all the lines 
which eventually will be manufactured by the constituent con- 
cerns are to be marketed by the same dealers. 



HURT IN RUNAWAY. 



W. A. Tuttle, vice-president of the Marshalltown (la.) Buggy 
Company, was badly injured March 26 when his horse became 
frightened at a street car and started to kick. In attempting to 
avoid the animal's heels, Mr. Tuttle either fell or jumped from 
the buggy and sustained a compound fracture of the right ankle. 
The bones of the ankle pierced the flesh at the instep and the 
foot was turned completely back. Mr. Tuttle will be confined 
to his room for several weeks as a result of the accident. 



TO MAKE BLOCK LETTERS. 



Those who desire to master the art of making block letters 
will find the following suggestions of great assistance. Draw six 
horizontal lines forming five spaces, each of exactly the same 
width. Then divide these with vertical lines, forming small 
square blocks of equal size. Then practice on the plain letters 
A, B, C, D. The same series of square blocks will answer for 
E, G, H, I. For letters K, L, M, N, etc., lay out the vertical guide 
lines same as before, but run horizontal lines consisting of two 
parallel lines at top and bottom and one pair across the middle. 

Mr. Towner, Champaign, 111., has sold his wagon shop to G. 
Foltz. 
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Recently Granted Carriag'e Patents 



Fifth Wheel for Vehicles. Matthew M. Sherwood, Scranton, 
Pa. No. 953,717. Patented April 5, 1910. 

A fifth wheel with a top bearing plate formed ring-shaped, 
with a bottom bearing plate with upstanding projections, and 
having a groove, a depending projection carried by the top 
bearing plate having a groove, anti-friction balls in the grooves, 
an upstanding member carried by the top plate, a recess formed 
between the upstanding member and the top plate, a securing 




member with two arms, one of the arms projecting into the re- 
cess formed between the upstanding member and the top bear- 
ing plate, the other projecting beneath the bottom plate, a plur- 
ality of inwardly projecting lugs carried by the ring beneath the 
upper surface, a bolster securing member having a central boss- 
like portion with a plurality of arms projecting and adapted to 
engage the inwardly extending projections carried by the ring. 

Wind Shi^jd for Vehicles. Cowles Tolman, New Haven, 
Conn., assignor to the Holcomb Co., New Haven, Conn. No. 
953,723. Patented April 5, 1910. 

A wind shield comprising an upper and lower sash, hinges in- 

" ^ 



terposed between the sashes, the hinges comprising a lower 
stump formed with an outwardly projecting arm, an upper stump 
hinged to the lower stump, the upper stump slotted, a link 
pivoted to arm and adapted to be clamped to the upper stump 
through the edge of upper sash. 

Adjustable Wind Screen for Use on Vehicles. Charles Steane, 
Coventry, England. No. 953,804. Patented April 5, 1910. 

A wind screen the combination of a stationary member, an 




adjustable screen member hinged to the stationary, a quadrant 
having openings carried by the hinged screen mennber at one 
side, and adapted to turn therewith, a spring-pressed detent slid- 



ingly arranged on the stationary member and adapted to engage 
within the openings in the quadrant, an operating wire for th« 
detent secured thereto, and a pedal to which the wire is con- 
nected. 

Automobile WheeL Thomas J. Sparks, San Francisco, Cal., 
assignor of one-half to Uncle Sam Automobile Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz., and one-half to Edward C. Ray, San Francisco, Cal. No. 
954,144. Patented April 5, 1910. 

A wheel, the combination of a tire, felly, spokes, hub 
consisting of a flanged tubular member having threads on one 




end and being pyramidal from the threaded portion to the 
flange which has its surface toward the threaded end conical, a 
flat ring having a series of depressions on each side of the set at a 
phase difference of one-half, and a flange having a part of its in- 
terior threaded and adapted to screw on the end of the tubular 
member and the remainder of its interior polygonal. 

Demountable Rim. Eli J. Bushey, New York, N. Y. No. 
954,375. Patented April 5, 1910. 

A wheel having a felly with band surrounding a rim for car- 
rying the tire, a split clamping ring interposed between the band 
and the rim, means for fastening, the clamping ring to the felly 




at points approximately opposite the free ends of the ring, a lug 
carried by the rim and extending through the ring and band in- 
to engagement with the felly, and manually controlled means for 
spreading the clamping ring. 

Securing Device for Wagon End-Gates. Ludwig Hillan, 
Wentworth, S. D., No. 954,392. Patented April 5, 1910. 

A securing device for an end gate, comprising a cross-bolt. 




having a grip piece on one end, the bolt passing through the 
sides of a wagon body near a transverse end gate, a base plate 
secured on one side board, two undercut guide flanges on base 
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plate, two nut blocks slidably mounted on the base plate be- 
neath the guide flanges, each nut block having a concaved end 
and threaded in concavity, a rockable lever having a curved and 
pivoted at end on one nut block, a link bar curved edgewise and 
pivoted at its ends respectively on the curved end of the lever 
and the other nut block, and means for detachably securing the 
lever when rocked for closure of the nut blocks. 

Demountable Rim for Automobile Tires. William N. Booth, 
Cleveland, O. No. 954,416. Patented April 5, 1910. 

The combination of a fixed rim, a demountable rim adapted to 
fit closely thereon, the parts having inclined engaging surfaces, 




a pair of lugs on demountable rim, a worm and wheel locking 
device intermediate between pair of lugs and mounted in fixed 
rim, and adapted and arranged to engage pair of lugs to force 
demountable rim on and off from fixed rim. 

Vehicle Top Rest. Patrick Henry, Dallas, Texas. No. 954,571. 
Patented April 5, 1910. 

A vehicle top rest, in combination with a cylindrical sleeve, 
provided with inwardly extending radial slots at each extremity, 
and having a square, central orifice with which slots communi- 
cate, a curved loop spring, the loop portion of which inclines 

/6 




sharply downward and the extremities of which are coiled and 
finally secured one in each of slots of the sleeve, a second curved 
looped spring similarly shaped but shorter, whose ends are simi- 
larly secured one in each slot of the sleeve, the two looped 
springs extending in the same direction, and a concave saddle 
plate hiving its front portion secured to the downwardly de- 
flected loop of the longer spring, and its rear extremity secured 
to the loop of the shorter spring. 

Whiffletree Hook. Charles E. Jones, Windsor, Mo. No. 
954,810.. Patented April 12, 1910. 

In combination with a whiffletree having a recess formed at 
one end, a ferrule fitted over the end of the whiffletree and form- 
ing one wall to recess, an integral lug projecting from the cir- 




cumference of ferrule, the latter having a laterally projecting re- 
inforced portion upon the outer surface of the part forming the 
wall of the recess, a whiffletree hook having a shank portion 
formed into a ring fitted over ferrule, means for holding ring 
upon the latter, one end of the hook being adapted to engage the 
inner face of that portion of the ferrule forming the wall of the 
recess. 

Bolster Spring. Henry J. Noll, Milwaukee, Wis. No. 955,673. 

Patented April 19, 1910. 

A vehicle bolster spring, having bearing brackets adapted to 
be mounted upon the vehicle bolster, cranked rods carried by 
the bearing brackets, semi-elliptical main springs supported bv 



the crankeii rods, parallel bolster bars secured to the springs, 
and tie plates connecting the bolster-^bar ends; the combmation 
of a centrally disposed hanger extending crosswise of the bolster 
bars, a spring-seat carried by the hanger intermediate of the 
bolster bars, clip-bolts for the hanger bolster "bars, and semi- 




elliptical springs, an auxiliary semi-elliptical spring fitted to the 
hanger seat, clip-ibolts for securing the auxiliary spring to hang- 
er seat, the auxiliary spring being approximately parallel with 
the main spring and having its ends adapted to contact with the 
vehicle bolster under a maximum load strain. 

Wheel-Rim Securing Means. Otto R. Schoenrock, Chicago, 
111. No. 955,213. Patented April 19, 1910. 

The combination with the felly of a wheel, of an outer rim, a 
resilient tire secured thereto, an inner rim having a groove for 




the reception of the inturned edge of inner rim and having a 
flange adapted to engage outer rim, a ring secured to felly be- 
tween split ring and felly, and a wedge for expanding split ring, 
second-named ring having a portion cut away to accommodate 
wedge. 

Vehicle Body. Samuel R Bailey, Amesbury, Mass., assignor to 
S. R. Bailey & Co., Inc., Amesbury, Mass. No. 955,494. Pat- 
ented April 19, 1910. 

A vehicle body comprising an angle iron extending longitu- 
dinally of the side having one of its portions extending vertically, 




a vertically disposed sheet metal side plate rigidly secured at its 
lower edge portion to vertical portion of iron and extending 
a'bove, a wooden sill secured at one side by screws to one side 
of plate at the upper edge throughout its length, and a wooden 
side securely glued to the opposite side of sill. 

Carriage Top. George W. Hendrick, Dayton, Va. No. 955,512. 
Patented April 19, 1910. 

The combination with a vehicle top having a transverse bar. 




of a curtain supporting bar extending across the front of the 
vehicle too and arrancred adiacent to and in advance of the 
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transverse bar and having its ends rounded at their upper edges 
angular brackets secured to the transverse bar and to the sup- 
porting bar and connecting the latter with the former, curved 
metallic hangers secured to and fitting the rounded ends of 
the supporting bar and depending 'below the lower edge and 
having bearings, and a curtain provided with a roller mounted in 
the bearings. 

Pneumatic Spring Suspension for Vehicles. George A. Rhoades 
Uhrichsville, O. No. 955,692. Patented April 19, 1910. 

A cushioning support for motor vehicle bodies comprising a 
U-shaped casting, embodying vertical end portions cored to 
form cylinders and intermediate base bar connecting the lower 
ends of cylinders, the bar being provided with a longitudinal 




bore forming an equalizing passage communicating with the 
chambers of the cylinders, pistons operating in cylinders, a bar 
pivotally connecting pistons, and a brace depending from the 
bar into the space between the pistons and providing means of 
attachment to the body supporting part of a vehicle. 

Wheel Hub. William W. Cork, Naper, Neb. No. 956,041. 
Patented April 26, 1910. 

The combination with a wheel hub having a counter-bored op- 
ening, there being radially extending apertures within the hub 
and opening into the counterbore and opposing shoulders adja- 
cent each opening, a spindle projecting into the hub, there being 
an enlargement upon the spindle and forming a shoulder within 




the counterbore, a collar secured to the spindle and within the 
counterbore, a band surrounding and detachabb- secured to the 
hub, and tapered dogs secured to the band and removably 
mounted within the openings and normally projecting between 
the shoulder and collar, each dog having oppositely extending 
wings normally seated upon the shoulders adjacent the openings. 

Wagon Brake. Henry C. Murdock, Clapper, Mo. No. 956,134. 
Patented April 26, 1910. 

A wagon brake comprising, in combination with a wagan box, 
a curved bar fastened at its ends to the box and having out- 
w^ardly bent portions with an intermediate part parallel to and 




spaced from the box, the upper convexed edge of the bar hav- 
mg ratchet teeth, a rod having angled ends, one of which is piv- 
otally connected to the bar, a lever pivoted to its other end, a 
pawl carried by the lever and adapted to engage the teeth of 
bar, an angled plate fastened to lever with its ends engaging. 



RECENTLY GRANTED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE CARRIAGE TRADE. 

ol^'o7?~^^^P ^S^^- ^^^^h' Wyncote, Wyoming. 

944,231— B,uggy Body. G. H. Bertsch, assignor of one-half to 
n>ii ^* ^- Sanders, Freeport, 111. 

943,764— Spring Running Gear for Automobiles. C. P. Boomer. 
Muncie, Ind. 

943,811— Detachable Rim for Vehicle Wheels. P. G. Challiss 
^.^^^^ Forest Hill, England. 

oil nitw ^'""^^ ^""H , J- ^- Co^S' Cleveland, Ohio. 

qH'???"^-^^/'" ^- ^- Poland, Starksboro, Vt. 

Qlt'i?t~T'P ^""^ Wagon Poles. A. Fischer, Chokio, Minn. 
oAi'7^t~^^P^"^"5. ^^"'^s. D. D. Frisbie, Detroit. 

943,742— Running Gear for Wagons. C. M. Haeske, South Bend. 
Indiana. 

943,744— Automobile Driving Mechanism. C. B Hatfield Tr 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

943,680-Motor Car W. S. Hovey and C. B. Stebbins, assignors 

Q44iOQ^wi, 1 T?^*^^^"^ '^^^^^ Rivers, Mich. 

944,199-W.heel Fender. T. W. Mayson and J. Edgar, Auckland, 
New Zealand. 

944,201-Whip Socket. J A. Musgrove, Jr., assignor of one- 

c,AA yAi ^xr ^^^^ I? C. H Patterson, Norton, Va. 

^^'i^^— Wagon Reacli Coupling. C. Myers, Springport, Mich. 

943,889-Ventilating Device for Vehicles. F. B Pope, Augusta 

o^^ono ^Ga and W J. Lester, Boston, Mass. 

943,998— Flexible and Elastic Band for Pneumatic Tires. P Rous- 

c^AA 1C1 r» ^^^^^'^'^ Argenteuil, France. 

944,151— Brake Mechanism. E. Santsche, assignor of two-fifths 
Cal ' -^^^"^^^^ ^"^ one-fifth to J. Bagley, Eureka, 

944,058— Brake-Equalizing Mechanism. F. D. Thomason, Chica- 
go, ill. 

^'i^^t~?.'"i?^V'^.!>u J- Thompson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
9ll'^^7""w^' ' Alderfer, Sharon Center, O. 

1^r3r~^^^^^' ^- ^- A^^^"' Miamisburg, Ohio. 
944,936— Combined Wheel Hub and Spindle. T. A Barnett 
Manifest, La. 

944.308- Automobile Tire W J. Bauer, assignor to Bauer Non- 
-Km XT S""} \x7u^^y ^il^^l Company, New York, N. Y. 

944.309- Vehicle Wheel. W. J Bauer, assignor to Bauer Non- 
^AATTx c u, P^ci, ^ Wheel Company, New York. N. Y. 
^^^^-^^^^'^^K ^l^^- ^- Clay, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Ql4^m~n "^^-^^ ^r?'^ ^/^"^.V^- Cook, Clarendon, N. Y. 
944,600— Driving Gear for Motor Vehicles. A. R. Corrington 
044 cr.. T7 one-half to G. E. Knaack, Hartley, Iowa! 
q11'q^^~S"'^;^a^^ Fastener. T. M. Dice, Paxico, Kas. 
944,956— Draft Appliance for Self-Propelling Vehicles. D Dun- 

lap, La Junta, Colo. 

J- ^' Eigenmann, Newark, O. 
944,722-Making Inner Liners for Tires. B. S. Eshelman, as- 
csAAA-y^ Af ?• ^- Krichbaum, Ashland, O. 

944,426— Mounting or Suspension of Vehicle Bodies C W Ful- 
r^AAc^r Paisley, Scotland. 

944,852-Wheel Attachment for Sleds. O. Fylling, Crookston, 
Minn. 

S'l'^'^- J- Hadka, Chicago, 111. 
944,264-Evener and Whiffletree Coupling. C. A. Hennicke, Buf- 
lalo. N. Y. 

^'7^l^°l'' ^S' Vehicles. F. G. Koehler, St. Louis. 

944,801— Brake Lever Mechanism for Carts and Wagons. G 

Manlove, Rushville, 111. 
oUr^-q^™ ^A^""^- S."; Mickelsen, Bench. Idaho. 
o^«??~dP""? C'^v'*-, C. Mullin, Conway, N. D. 

oll'^n'r" u^Kp",^-^°'r^*^T?"'- J- O"' Merlin, Oregon. 
944,906— Detachable Rim for Pneumatic Tires. P. Petracchi 
Varese, Italy. . ' 

944.514— Rim for Motor Car Wheels. D. C. Smith and W F 

Gorton, Muncie, Ind. 
944,979— Whip Socket and Lock. C. Turney Surorise Noh 

944,S30-Conr>b.ned Whip, Rem and Lap Robe Lock for Vehicles. 

i^r^ -r> Wilde. Wichita, Kas. 

944,760-Tire^Remover. H. B. Young and R. Palomino, Shafter, 

940,420-Design, Vehicle Body. W. H. Emond, Newtonville 

Mass. ' 

ol='o^A"!°'"°uM^ o9''.^^'"^"8r. Philadelphia, Pa. 
943.120— Automobrfe Sleigh. George W. Deviov, North Spencer 
Mass. ^ ' 

945,122— Swivel^Lamp for Vehicles. James E. Geary, Quincy, 

945.515— Device for Laying OflF Wooden Axles. Georire W Gold- 

ing, Lodi, N. Y. © • 

945,037-Tire^^ David ^Hays, assignor to E. B. Stimi>son, New 
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945,169 — Vehicle. John Johnston, assignor to J. Johnston Com- 
pany, Hyde Park, Mass. 

945,330— Vehicle. John Kelly, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

945,396— Automobile Tire. Iva B. Kempshall, Boston, Mass. 

945,725— Vehicle Spring. Charles A. Lieb, New York, N. Y. 

94S,470^Tire. Byron W. Meredith and O. Wildman, Morrisville, 
Pa. 

945,134— Axle. Wm. M. Nash, Norfolk, Va. 
945,190— Shock Absorber. John H. Otten, Buffalo, N. Y. 
945,594 — ^Whiffletree Clip and Hook. John Pierson, Ingersoll, 
Okla. 

945,613— Vehicle Chock. Theodore Scherf and H. W. Merrick, 
Cleveland, O. 

945,058 — Supplemental Wheel. Milton D. Stocking, Lindenwood, 
111. 

945.352 — Making Rubber Fabric, Adna D. Warner, Mishawaka, 

Ind. 

945.353 — Rubber Tubing for Tires, Adna D. Warner, Mishawa- 

ka, Ind. 

945.649 — Tire Protector. James C. Warring, assignor to G. V. 

Krichbaum, Ashland, Ohio. 

945.650 — ^Attachment for Hearses. George B. Webb, Kinston, 

N. C. 

945,145 — Singletree Clip and Trace Fastener. Benjamin F.. Whet- 
sell, Elkins, W. Va. 

945, 115— Vehicle Tire. Edmond P. White, Chicago, 111., assign- 
or to White Tire Company. 

946,091 — Spring Wheel for Vehicles. Wm Ackerman, Sapulpa, 
Okla. 

945,836 — Change Speed Gearing. James H. Apjohn, London, Eng. 
946,338 — Carriage Lamp Box. Russell E. Cole, Democracy, O. 
946,112— Vehicle Wheel. Benson P. Cooper, Ithaca, N. Y. 
946,023 — Shaft Support. John Eherenman, Mentone, Ind. 
945,945 — Coupling for Double and Single Trees. Samuel B. Haz- 
ard, Peoria, 111. 

945,783— Neckyoke Fastener. Addison P. Hoard, Alcester S. D. 

946.044— Wheel Tire. Howard H. Hodgson, Toronto, Ont., Can. 

946,145 — Motor Vehicle Brake. Henry M. Lyman, Philadelphia. 

945,966 — Tire Heating Device. Julius A. Mahr, Minneapolis, Minn 

946,465 — Steering and Motor Controlling Mechanism for Auto- 
mobiles. Charles Schmidt, assignor to the Peerless 
iviotor Car Company, Cleveland, O. 

946,405 — Draft Equalizer. Franklin M. Smiley, Goshen, Ind. 

945,824— Wheel, Thomas H. Walbridge, Toledo, O. 

946,182— Roller Bearing Axle, Martin Wille. Chicago, 111. 

946,479— Vehicle Truck or Running Gear. Wm. S. Wills, Cov- 
ington, Va. 

Copies of above patents may be obtained for fifteen cents each, 
by addressing John A. Saul, Solicitor of Patents, Fendall Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 



NEW CARBURETOR. 



RECENTLY EXPIRED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE VEHICLE INDUSTRY. 



Patents Expired March 14, 1910. 

493,354 — Steering Device for Vehicles. Frederick E. Degen- 
hardt, Chicago, 111. 

Patents Expired March 21, 1910. 

493,677 — Spring Gear for Vehicles. William Bonnar, Mono 
Mills, Canada. 

493,764 — Two Wheeled Vehicle. Daniel S. Gallatin, New Ber- 
lin, Ohio. 

493,863— Seat for Wagons. Charles Goeller, Elmont, N. Y. 
494,008— Vehicle. Leopold Landreth, Bristol, Pa. 

Patents Expired April 4, 1910. 

494,584 — Vehicle Wheel. Joseph P. Manton, Providence, R. I. 
494,628 — Running Gear for Vehicles. Henry M. Crippen and John 

M. Crippen, Athens, Ohio. 
494,645— Wagon Brake. Alfred T. Newell, Anderson, S. C. 

Patents Expired April 11, 1910. 

495,014— Two Wheeled Vehicle. Willie S. Bull, Buffalo, N. Y. 
495,277— Vehicle Tire. George F. Stillman, Syracuse, N. Y. 
495,330 — Horse-Attaching Device. Charles E. Harris, Brandon, 
Canada. 

495,367— Vehicle Hub. Robert G. Petway, White Bluffs, Tenn. 
495443 — Vehicle Axle. Thomas Rodecker, Mendon, Ohio. 

The above lists of patents, trade marks and designs of interest 
to our patrons are furnished by Davis & Davis, solicitors of 
American and foreign patents, Washington, D. C, and St. Paul 
Building, New York City. 



M. Fancon, a gentleman who has done efficient work in the 
improvement and simplification of carburetting apparatus, has 
designed a new one to which he has given his name. The out- 
line illustration, with the description will explain its merit. The 
design provides a gasoline jet standing in a hollow cone, through 
which air rushes. The jet itself is tapered, as shown in the ac- 
companying diagram at A, and the coned air sleeve which sur- 
rounds it is indicated by B. The main air intake is at C, the air 
passing into the chamber D, where it separates into two cur- 
rents. One, the major, rushes up outside the sleeve B and meets 




the mixture which is formed by the minor current that enters 
the sleeve through holes and passes the jet to issue into the 
choke tube (E). About one-ninth of the total quantity of air 
entering the choke-tube does so through the sleeve B. Thus a 
rich mixture is first formed at the top of the sleeve, and this 
is diluted where met by the major air current in* the choke tube, 
for, be it noted, the top of the sleeve extends into the choke- 
tube. The formation of the mixture therefore takes place in a 
region free from eddies. 



FREEZING GLUE. 



If a pot of glue is placed in a position to freeze, and carefully 
watched, it will be found to first freeze around the edge — ^that 
is, where the liquid lies against the pot, just as will a vessel of 
water. On the top there will be noticed a thin coating of ice, 
which will in a short time reach to the bottom of the pot, around 
edge. If not allowed to freeze farther, and used in this condition, 
there will hardly be any noticeable difference; but let the pot of 
glue remain in a freezing temperature long enough to freeze it 
entirely through, then used, do not be surprised if your work 
falls to pieces. Glue jelly frozen in this way will crumble much 
the same as stale bread will, and will give about the same re- 
sults as overcooked glue. It is not advisable to let glue freeze 
at all, for in doing so you are taking chances of having poor 
work. 



BE CAREFUL. 



W. A. Murray, Chester, Iowa, bought the implement and ve- 
hicle business of Anderson & Brown, of Austin, Minn. 



It makes some difference with the insurance people about 
how electric wiring is done, so unless you know the business 
pretty thoroughly yourself, also the insurance regulations, it 
is cheaper and better to turn the job over to an expert electri- 
cian. 
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SIMPLIFIED RULES FOR SETTING TOPS. 



When making tops for individual bodies or ordered work, it 
is necessary to mak« the top up on the job. Unless the mechanic 
has had considerable experience at this kind of work, he will be 




FIG. 1 

sure to waste a great deal of time setting up the bows, even if 
he does not spoil stock through inexperience. 

Assuming that the body has been correctly ironed and that 
we are to use bow sockets, we first determine the width of the 
bows, by allowing 1 inch clearance each side between the inside 



8'- 



FIG. 2. 



of bow and the outs-ide of socket AA. Having determined the 
height of the top as 47 inches from under side of bow to top of 
seat frame of rear seat, we place the bow sockets in position on 
the rear seat, as shown in illustration, Fig. 1, and hold the three 



on line B, and measure down to the seat frame, which in our illus- 
tration is 38 inches. We now take our bundle of bows and be- 
fore removing the stays thereon make several pencil lines across 
all the bows near one side, to distinguish or mark one side so 
that when setting up the bows, the marked side will be on the 
same siide of the top. This is the safest way as sometimes bow 
corners have different bends. The bows are then laid on the 
floor as shown in Fig. 2, and from the chalk line CC measure 
down and place a line across the bows that will come above the 
top of the bow socket, in this case we have used 9 inches, see 
DD, Fig. 2. 

As the bow is 1 inch thick, D, Fig. 2, will be 8 inches from the 
underside of bow, and as shown on Fig. 1, we require 9 inches 
to complete the required height from the top of the bow sockets, 
we therefore add 1 inch to point D which will then correspond 
to line B, Fig 1. Now clamp the wood bow to the bow socket 
making the corresponding marks meet and then drop the bow 
to determine if 47 inches height will allow sufficient clearance 
over the back, which in this case we have 3 inches. We now 
measure off on the bow from line B down, and out off at point 
just determined, and fit bow into the socket. Proceed in the 
same manner with the perpendicular bow on the front seat and 
set up the other bows in the customary way from a straight edge 
laid lengthwise of the body and resting on the top of the two 
perpendicular bows. 



NEW WHEEL WORKS AT BURLINGTON, IOWA. 



W. G. Mercer has severed his connection with the Buffington 
Wheel Works at Burlington, Iowa, and will erect a new wheel 
manufacturing plant on the east portion of tbe ground occupied 
by the Burg Wagon Company. The company will be incorporat- 
ed at about $100,000, the new factory to be in operation by Sep- 
tember 15. The Buffington Wheel Company will continue in 
business under the direction of the Burlington Wheel Company, 
which has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators and directors are: N. G., W. H. and E. H. Oods, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and C. G. Guild, of Burlington. The latter 
will serve as secretary and treasurer. 



BAKER'S MOTOR DELIVERY. 



The success of Mr. Hopkins of the George Irving Co., in 
desigrning commercial motors is again shown in this example of 
a baker's wagon intended to carry an almost unlimited quantity 
of pie to the hungry. The back and side loading doors gfiv^ ac- 
cess to pie racks conveniently arranged. The chassis is of the 
3-ton class, with power enough to make speed deliveries. 



EXTRACTING SPOKE STUBS. 

In removing stubs of old spokes from hub, use a lag screw 
with a good thread. Bore hole in spoke one size smaller than 
screw. Turn screw in with wrench until poiut of screw hits 
box, and, unless the spoke is rotten, the screw will shove the 
stub out. 



TO BUST THE TRUST. 



Suit has been started at Milwaukee, Wis., by the Belie Vehicle 
Co., of Moline, 111., to break up the alleged trust in the automo- 
bile business by which practically every American manufacturer 
refuses to allow plaintiff the use of certain patents essential to 
manufacture automobiles. 



TAXICAB TRAVELING WEST. 



A taxicab proposition is before a num'ber of Bay City (Mich.) 
business men and it will come up for further consideration. It 
gives promise of being worked out successfully. If the propodi- 
ion is entertained local moneyed people will be asked to take 



bow sockets perpendicular, laying a straight edge across the tops stock and start the enterprise going. 
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LAMBERT AUTOMOBILES. 



CHASSIS SPRINGS. 



(Illustrated on Page 33.) 

We illustrate two of the latest models of the Lambert car, 
made by the Buckeye Manufacturing Co., which are marketed 
at a moderate price. The two-passenger car, model 17, is the 
cheaper in cost^ There is nothing unusual in the design of 
either car. The lines conform to the practice that seems to be 
almost standard. The use made of the rear part of chassis for 
tank and traveling trunk is a good use. The four passenger car 
is comfortable in appearance, giving ample leg room, and is 
much like all other cars of a similar class. 

The chassis and power plant is also shown for the purpose 
of illustrating the friction drive, which is the exclusive patented 
device controlled by the makers. It has been always used, but 
is latterly much perfected in detail. It simplifies the transmis- 
sion problem very much, and also simplifies the troubles of the 
car driver. The frame is light and well reinforced, and the sus- 
pension is easy and comfortable for the passengers. There is a 
mechanical motor starter as part of the plant. The car has been 
very well received, and is a step in advance in the matter of 
simplicity of detail — something very important to car users. 



THREE-TON DELIVERY TRUCK. 

(Illustrated on Page 35.) 

Through the courtesy of Mr. George Hopkins, who has so 
successfully designed a number of vehicles of this character, we 
present this month a delivery truck that has a body combining 
lightness, strength and excellence in design. The inside length 
is 14 feet, width 6 feet 2 inches, and height from sills 6 feet 6 
inches. The details are well exemplified in the illustration. 



CHEAP AND NOVEL. 



The illustration shows a construction of motor in combina- 
tion with platform and high wheels that could be made inter- 
esting as a cheap runabout for small journeys that were under- 
taken in the course of the daily routine of business life. A ve- 
hicle for little money for little journeys. 

It consists of a couple of large solid-tired wheels, connected 
by an axle from which hangs a platform sufficing for the engine, 
fuel timk, and two persons. The engine, which is at the rear, is 
of the single-cylinder type and develops 4i/^ H.P. The counter- 




shaft lies parallel with the axle of the vehicle, and on the ends 
arc a pair of roller chains driving sprockets that engage with 
the wheel hubs. The steering is accomplished by an ordinary 
auto steering wheel, which actuates wires that move friction 
discs between the sprockets and the wheel hubs, the drive be- 
ing released from one wheel or the other to effect a turn. 

The chief features of this machine is the cheapness with which 
it can be built and the lack of vibration that results from the 
use of larp** wheels. The seat for the driver and passenger rests 
just over the axle. 



The carriage builder does not occupy the same position with 
regard to the supply of complete motor car as he has done with 
the horse-drawn carriage, says the Automobile and Carriage 
Builders' Journal, of London. With the motor car, as with the 
horse carriage, it is not his business as a rule to guarantee the 
efficiency of the motive power, but, in addition to this, the au- 
tomobile has taken out of his hands the manufacture or supply 
of the wheels, springs, and axles, and their immediate acces- 
sories, all of which w^ere highly developed departments in the 
carriage building shops of yesterday. He is, therefore, fully 
equipped in most instances with the knowledge of those things 
as applied to road vehicles, and he will also have had the op- 
portunity of watching the wear and tear of various designs as 
applied to motor cars, and as he has been supplanted in this 
particular branch of the business his opportunities to criticise 
the practice of those with shorter experience has naturally been 
taken full advantage of. The motor car manufacturer does not 
seem to have made up his mind as to what constitutes the best 
chassis suspension. At present he is inclined to be freakish. 
With the front suspension he is unable to experiment to any 
extent owing to the proximity of the engine and bonnet, also 
the pivots of the front axle and wheels which have to lock, so 
that a grasshopper spring is standard practice in this portion of 
the chassis in 99 cases out of 100. Coming to the back axle one 
finds many interpretations of what a spring should consist. Two 
side, two side and a cross, imitation C's with or without braces, 
three-quarter elliptic with or without a scroll, full elliptic, either 
ordinary pattern or with shackled eyes, while the innovation of 
a well known Coventry firm suggests that types of coil springs in 
conjunction with existing patterns are now to confront us, which 
is, of course, an adaptation from railway and tramway practice. 
The correspondence on this subject shows that the motor body 
builder resents complications and fancy shapes, because as a 
practical mounter of road vehicles, he knows their weaknesses, 
which in the hands of some motorists may lead to suggestions 
that his bodies are too heavy; he also has experienced their ob- 
struction in precluding good design when they protrude above 
and close to the chassis side members. Motor cars have to with- 
stand greater road shocks than horse equipages, simply because 
of the greater speed at which they are driven, the greater weight 
of the vehicle as a whole, and the longer distances travelled, 
therefore one must be prepared to look for a difference in sus- 
pension, but this surely will take the direction of something 
stronger, yet equally as resillient. The concensus of opinion 
goes to show that the side spring is best suited as a hind spring, 
taking into consideration that it bears most of the weight, also 
some of the strains of the driving wheels, which is in accordance 
with the suspension of heavy horse vehicles, such as omnibuses 
and large wagonettes, where the greater weight is borne on the 
hind axle. 



WILL MOVE TO BETTER QUARTERS. 

After June 1 next Louis Dusenbury & Co., Inc., 79-81 Worth 
street. New York City, will occupy fine quarters in the New 
Belvidere building, corner of Eighteenth street and Fourth ave- 
nue. The Dusenbury company are jobbers of upholstery ma- 
terials for carriages and automobiles. 



HENNEY BUGGY CO. MAKES MUSIC. 



The band of the Henney Buggy Co. has been fitted with spick 
and span new uniforms, and the band has become a member of 
the American Federation of Musicians. 



NEW FACTORY. 



A $30,000 factory building of three stories is to be erected in 
Milwaukee. Wis. The dimensions of the structure are 100x150 
feet. It is to be occupied by the C. .\bresch's Carriage Company. 
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FRICTION DRIVE. 



Henry Sturmey, in Motor, (London) in discussing friction 
drive thinks that for light cars, we shall ultimately get a means 
of friction driving which will not only be cheaper and vastly 
simpler to the complicated gears of to-day, but quite possibly 
less wasteful of power. Because a mechanical construction is 
wanting in some respects to-day, it does not by any means fol- 
low that it must necessarily be so to-morrow. If it were so, the 
gasoline engine would be a failure, for in the earlier attempts 
to propel motor cars by internal combustion engines the dif- 
ficulties were severe and success was by no means certain. And 
in this matter of frictional transmission of power it is possible 
to-day to do much that a decade since would not have been con- 
sidered feasible, and when we come to the simplicity of it, of 
course, there is only one in it, i. e., frictional transmission. 

We know that belt drive was one of the earliest systems of 
power transmission employed in automobiles. The belt-driven 
cars of a decade back were not as satisfactory as they might 
have been, and when we come to look at the conditions under 
which belts were used, this is not at all to be wondered at. But 
I have seen a car with a belt transmission so arranged that it 
was quite as satisfactory in the car as belt driving is in a ma- 
chine shop, and we know that 99 per cent of the machinery is 
belt driven. It was the condition under which belts were at first 
set to work which were at fault and gave the system a bad 
name in motor construction. 

There is no reason why a belt drive should not be as satis- 
factory in a car as it is in a workshop, and when it comes to 
the point of view of simplicity, there is no question about its 
superiorri-v^ And so it is with other forms of frictional trans- 
mission. The same general condemnation is meted out at their 
very mention, yet success or failure as laregly due to choice of 
material and conditions of work, and with a steady improve- 
ment in materials and conditions the objections which once ex- 
isted are vastly reduced, and I believe it is possible to so con- 
trive a frictional transmission of power as to make it more eco- 
nomical and at least as generally satisfactory as the more ex- 
pensive and more complicated methods now generally approved. 

As a matter of fact, our cars themselves are actually friction- 
ally driven, so far as the contact between their driving wheels 
and the ground is concerned, and so are our railway trains, so 
that it cannot be said that power cannot be stransmitted eco- 
nomically by friction in traction work. Broadly speaking, 
there is one great point of advantage which is characteristic of 
them all, that is to say, the possibility which they present 
for slip when the stresses become too great. They thus form 
in themselves an automatic clutch. The belt, as we know, will 
shp, and doubtless there is always a little slip going on, but 
with properly treated belts, broad enough surfaces and sufficient 
length in the belt, with both belt and pulleys thoroughly pro- 
tected from wet and mud, there is no reason why a belt trans- 
mission should not be as satisfactory as any other. 

The failure of the earlier belt-driven cars was due, first, to 
the conditions under which they were employed, being run in 
the middle of the car, entirely unprotected and just where they 
would get a copious stream of mud and water thrown on to 
them by the wheels. Then, untreated belts were used, the con- 
structors of that day overlooking the diflFerent conditions of use 
as compared with belts run in the interior of a good work- 
shop, and so they employed just the same plain belts used there, 
and special treatment of belts only began to be considered about 
the time the then drawbacks of the system had commenced to 
assert themselves and put it out of favor. Then, again, the belts 
used were far too narrow and also too short. In other words, 
practically every principle requiring consideration to secure suc- 
"^essful use was ignored, and the only wonder is that they an- 
swered so well as they did. 

Those few engineers and others who studied the subject and 
gave the needful attention to the points required, succeeded in 
getting belts to run with perfect satisfaction over lengthy per- 
iods of time, and to-day there are a number of belt driven cars 



doing steady, regular service. Of course, to employ belt trans- 
mission an entirely different design of car, that is to say, in 
the arrangement of an engine, is necessary, as the crankshaft 
or driving shaft must be parallel to the driven shaft, which, in 
itself — mechanically considered — is infinitely sounder and more 
correct arrangement than that pertaining to-day, with which it 
becomes necessary to transmit the power round a right-angled 
corner, by means of a bevel or worm gear, themselves heavily 
absorptive of power. 

Then we have the disc system, which has been experimented 
with for years, and which has been brought to a point of very 
fair practicability. This, however, is not by any means so sim- 
ple or so sound a system as the last mentioned, but it possesses 
the attractiveness of combining in itself that theoretical desider- 
atum of power transmission by infinite gradation in the gear 
ratios. 

Broadly speaking, the system consists in transmitting the 
power between two discs set at right angles to each other, and 
one of them movable radially over the face of the other. Except 
for attractiveness of the infinite gradation of ratios, I question 
if this system would receive, or would have received, much con- 
sideration, because it is not so direct as the other and the power 
has still to be taken round a corner. The system is largely used 
in America. 

In America, while there are not many touring cars construct- 
ed on the system, it is employed in quite a number of commer- 
cial vehicles, and it appears to answer its purpose well. They 
have, However, there, in the most successful types, adoptea a 
system of compromise, the gear is so arranged that, at its maxi- 
mum, the drive is not taken frictionally, but positively, the cars 
having practically a direct drive on top, doing, as with most 
cars of to-day, nine-tenths of them running on the top gear, 
with speed variation by engine speed control and only bringing 
the friction discs into play for starting up and for climbing hills, 
a system which greatly lessens one of the principal objections 
which is, that the constant running over one line of surface re- 
sults in wear along that line and so put the disc out of adjust- 
ment when other portions of the disc surface are under the 
drive. Theoretically, too. the system, is, in some respects, con- 
tradictory, that is to say, while, to obtain efficient transmission 
without undue wear, large surface contact is requisite, if a broad 
edge to the rolling wheel is provided, every portion of it will 
be in contact with a portion of the surface of the disc face which 
is revolving at a diflFerent speed, so that throughout the whole 
period of drive, there must be a constant movement going on 
between the surfaces, which ran only result in weai. 

Wear has been considerably reduced in later years by a judi- 
cious selection of materials, and ather attempts to ove":omc the 
difficulty have been made by modifying rl\e design of the di?cs, 
all. however, in /olving c'),TJplication and taking away from the 
f .stem one of iJs i liicf .:it::ic ii ns, viz., simolic ty and cl'.onpness 
of production, but the system, broadly, still has its attractive- 
ness in its power for infinite gradation of speed ratios. This 
latter characteristic, however, is by no means so important or 
so valuable from a practical point of view as was the case a 
decade since. Theoretically, of course, we should employ the 
smallest engine capable of doing the work, and as quite a low- 
powered engine will propell a car at a good pace on the level, 
provided we can reduce the ratio sufficiently to enable it to get 
that load up hills, if we are not desirous of speed on gradients, 
but only of "getting there and home again," it would appear that 
a small engine with a gear infinitely variable from zero up- 
wards, would be the most desirable. But human nature is hu- 
man nature, and this idea of economical work to-day is very 
largely thrown to the winds, because men are nor content with 
crawling up hills, but require to travel up quite respectable grad- 
ients at a decent pace, and hence as time has gone on, we have 
come to put comparatively large power in our cars, and, to a 
very large extent, and by moderate gear ratios, to do away with 
the necessity for variable gearing, and with the majority of cars 
to-day three-speed variations — and with many two alone — are 
considered (jiiite sufficient, if engine power available and ratio 
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in relation to work are dealt with to that end. Hence the work 
for the friction transmission designer, is, to a large extent, sim- 
plified, as the public are content with a car which shall have 
power enough to do all that is needed in a day's work with a 
minimum of speed variation by alteration of gear ratios. 

In addition to the above, we have the extremely simple meth- 
od of the roller drive. Just hardened steel rollers, grooved to 
give us as much surface as possible, carried directly by the en- 
gine shaft, driving directly by frictional contact with suitably 
surfaced rings, attached directly to the wheels themselves. Here 
we have a very close approximation to an absolutely direct drive. 
Indeed, we have actually a perfect direct drive where transmis- 
sion mechanism at all is employed, because, of course, an abso- 
lutely direct drive would be the mounting of the wheels on the 
ends of the crankshaft itself. 

This form of transmission comes about as near to that as 
it is possible to get it. All parts arc revolving in the same direc- 
tion, and the rollers being given a fairly highspeed in relation 
to their path, the stresses on the frictional surfaces are reduced 
apparently to a practical point. It is true the surface of frictional 
contact is small, but the "V"-shaped grooving adds to it, and 
there is a wedging action of the grooves to assist. Now, when 
we look at this— or, indeed, the belt drive — with the two main 
objections to frictional transmission, i. e., excessive absorption 
of power and rapid wear of surfaces, in mind, it will be seen, I 
think, that, while taken alone there may be considerable fric- 
tional loss in transmission, when the directness of the applica- 
tion is taken into account I question very much indeed whether 
the total loss in transmission from engine to road surface is 
anything like so much as are the aggregate transmission losses 
under the ordinary system. 

We have in the latter losses in shaft bearings and further 
losses through the gear where the direct drive is not employed, 
and where it is we still have the greatest loss of all, viz., that 
which is necessitated by working with a right-angled transmis- 
sion through the differential, and we have further losses in the 
bearings of the live axle shafts in their casing, all of which, add- 
ed together, amount to an appreciable figure, whereas, applied 
directly, as the roller drive is, all these lossse are eliminated, 
with the exception of the friction of the engine bearings and of 
the extended crankshaft in the bearings of its carriers, and, of 
course, the- friction of the rollers upon their rings. I can con- 
ceive, therefore, that, if the diflferent losses in the two systems 
were carefully investigated, the advantage might well be on the 
side of the simpler construction, in spite of the theoretical in- 
sufficiency of the contact drive. And so far as the question of 
wear fl concerned, this is all a question of degree. Every mov- 
ing part wears, and gearwheels, differentials, and bevels, in 
transmission mechanism, as well as the many bearings through 
which the respective shafts run, are all subject to wear, and 
when gearwheels or bevel wheels or bearings are worn, their 
renewal becomes an expensive matter. 

The roller drive is carried in very much the same position as 
a chain, although the rollers are protected to a certain extent 
by their rings. Still, they are subjected to the contact of much 
grit, and this, of course, will tend to wear them away, and the 
only question therefore, to be decided is: how long this wearing 
process will take before the rolling surfaces are rendered inef- 
ficient and require renewal? Here, as with the disc drive, it is 
largely a question of choice of material, and if by this means 
such surfaces are secured which will last a reasonable time, then 
we only have to consider the trouble and work of replacement 
and the cost of same, and it seems to me that these latter points 
for consideration will weigh very slightly against the system, 
for the parts should be both easy and cheap to renew, just, in 
fact, as a broken belt is an easy matter to restore and an eco- 
nomical one, provided only it will last long enough, so that, 
when all is said and done, if all the facts are carefully weighed 
against each other, it will be seen that the gear transmission 
does not possess such a remarkable preponderance of advan- 
tages over the simpler and cheaper methods alluded to above. 



and it may even ultimately come to be proved that the balance 
of advantages goes hand in hand with low cost and simplicity, 
in which case, of course, although there would be an enormous 
amount of innate prejudice to overcome, we might eventually see 
an entire revolution in the ultimate car design. 



ARTIFICIAL HAND WARNING. 



We notice an interesting arrangement that may be applied to 
a two-passenger car, the device being formed of two sliding 
panels, one projecting from each side of the car. On the tablet 
or panel is painted an extended hand held up as a warning to the 
following vehicle after the usual manner. These tablets are 
worked from the drivers seat by separate levers, and can be op- 
erated instantaneously on either side. The opening in the fram- 
ing is covered by a lip on the front edge of the tablet, and when 
closed can only be detected by close scrutiny. The hood of the 
car has two small windows so placed as to give the driver clear 
vision as to what may be overtaking him. 



THE SMITH'S JOB. 

Backed by natural ability and good, common mechanical sense 
the practical smith cannot help but make good on automobile 
work. Practically every new case of breakdown presents a new 
problem. Therefore, a good commonsense understanding of au- 
tomobile construction and principles is the essential, rather 
than how to repair every one of the long list of accidents likely 
to happen to a motor vehicle. 

Don't get the idea that you cannot repair automobiles. You 
don't know until you try. And then the most important reason 
of all is profit. 



ITS FIRST CAR. 



The Rock Hill (N. C.) Buggy Company has begun the assem- 
bling, painting and trimming of automobiles, and will incorpor- 
ate motor cars as a branch of the business. 



Wants 



Help and situation wanted advertisements, one cent a word; 
all other advertisements in this department, 5 cents a word. 
Initials and figures count as words. Minimum price, 30 cents 
for each advertisement. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

Wanted — High class position by foreman trimmer now em- 
ployed. Plenty of experience on all classes of auto and carriage 
work. Best references. Address 42-C care The Hub, 24 Murray- 
street, New York, N. Y. 

HELP WANTED. 

Wanted — Bodymaker-drafstman on wood and metal automo- 
bile bodies. State age, education, experience and salary expect- 
ed, and furnish references. Address ACE, 15, care The Hub, 24 
Murray St., New York. 

Wanted — Superintendent for carriage and automobile body 
manufacturing plant, to take full charge, first class position. 
Reference required. Address P. O. Box 106, Station F, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Wanted — A thoroughly experienced foreman painter for high 
class buggy work. Age 30 to 40 years preferred. A man of good 
business and executive ability to work men and material profit- 
ably desired. Good references required. Address E. S. H., care 
The Hub, 24 Murray street. New York, N. Y. 

FOR SALE. 

For Sale — ^We are closing out the entire lot of stock of the 
Troy Buggy Works Co., consisting of buggy and surrey bodies 
springs, axles, wheels, etc., at low prices on account of discon- 
tinuing vehicle business. Schedule on application. Must be sold 
at once. Write the Troy Manufacturing Co., Troy, C'..io. 

PATENTS. 

Patents — H. W. T. Jenner, patent attorney and mechanical 
expert, 608 F St., Washington, D. C. Established 1883. I make 
an investigation and report if a patent can be secured and the 
exact cost. Send for full information. Trade-marks registered. 
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Is Horseflesh Cheaper 
than GasoUne ? 

Motor vehicle manufacturers recog- 
nized early in the game that the 
greatest obstacle they had to over- 
come to make successful cars was 
friction. 

They realized it was folly to have a 
high powered efficient engine devel- 
oping power under the hood that 
would be used up overcoming fric- 
tion in other parts of the machine, so 
they got busy in the right direction and replaced the 
old fashioned friction bearings wherever they could with 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINS 

until to-day — say NINETY ODD (90) percent of all the makers of high grade American Automobiles are uaing 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS 

in part or throughout in their cars — 

And yet, strange to say, some vehicle manufacturers are still building and trying to sell vehicles that are 
not equipped with 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS 

Are you one of those that believes horseflesh is cheaper than gasoline? 




IF YOU DO, WRITE US FOR "FACTS." 



Branches 
10 e. 3l0t Straet. New Y«rk 
429 Watesh Av«.,Chlcato. 10. 



THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. Canton. Ohio. 
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Cover a carriage top with MERI- 
TAS enameled oil cloth — cover an- 
other with any other kind— follow 
them up and aee how long the tops 

last. 

MERITi^S will be in good con- 
dition long after the other has been 
caked, cracked and weatfaer-kflled. 

Try it—then stide to tiie kind that 
laiitB the lonsest 

lAck on the back of the goods 
for our trademark. 

See Your Jobber. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co. 

320 Broadway, New York 




Punters and 

Decorators Save Time. Labor 
and Moneyt using the 

Uebdmesser 
Striping and Stencil Wheel 

With this simple, clean and rapid-action tool the most ordinary 
decorator can do the finest striping and stencil work and produce 
a bigger day's work with less labor than by the old fashioned 
methcxl. Complete directions arc (uraisbeci with each tooL 
They ue as simpk m the tool itself. 



iilililii 



1 1 
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Just a few of the many designs that can he produced with the UebdmeHer 
Paiam* and Decoratori ' Tool. ( The detigas shown above are reduced ia aas) 



Complete Outfit coniUtins 
of Machine, 10 Plain and 10 
Ornamental Wheels, only . . 

UBERAL DISCOUNT TO 



$5.50 

THE TRADE 



ManufMlured bjr 

Charles R. Uebelmesser Company 

Bayaidet New York, N. Y. 



Please mention "^e Hub" when yon write. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 

NEW YORK 

Southwest Cor. Broadway at Fifty-fourth St. 

Near 50th St. Subway Station. 53d St. Elevated and all 
Surface Lines. 

^^-^ Headquarters for 
Carriap and 
Automobile Trade 

Ideal Location, Near Theatres. 
Shops and Central Park. 

NEW AND PIRkPROOP 

STRICTLY PIRS:? - CLASS 

RATES REASONABLE 
All Hardwood Floors and 
Oriental Rugs. 

Ten Minutes Walk to 
Twenty Theatres. 

Transient Rates, $2*50 with Bath, and up. 

Excellent Restaurant Prices Moderate. 

SEtil} FOR BOOKLET. 
HARRY P. STIMSON. R. J. BINGHAM, 

P0nm0fiy wUh H0UI Imperiai. F^muriy mriih H0t€l Woodward, 




INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 




Richard Eccles Co*^ Auburn N. 

Mamilictttreri of 

Forsifigs: Gnteget Wafoi^ Aitomobik, Spedd 

Send for Catalogue. 
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TRUCK BUILDERS 



If you only realized the inestimable value 
of roller bearing fifth wheels on trucks, vans, deliv- 
ery wagons and all other medium and heavy 
venicles, no job would leave your shop without 

Roller Bearing Fifth Wheels 

WHY? The adjustment is perfect. No oil or 
grease required. Almost indestructible. Will out- 
wear any vehicle. Saves horseflesh and prolongs 
life of vehicle. Ask your jobber for the celebrated 

-HIELSOH OJt KING- 



Let «s wmi yoa Cstilosiw and Mem List. 

AhmHcm Ralkf Bcsrki j fWHi Whcd Cob 

74S THIRD AVB^ mOOKLm a Y. 



■ ? <i{iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiii 




Akron-Selle Gear Co 13 

American Ball Bearing Co., The 2nd Cover 

American Roller Bearing Fifth Wheel Co 10 

Bradley & Son, C. C 4th cover 

Cargill Company 4 

Columbus Bolt Works 4th cover 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co 6 

Crane & MacMahon 2d cover 



Devoe, F. W., & Reynolds Co., C. T. 



3d cover 



Eberly & Orris Mfg. Co 3d cover 

Eccles Co., Richard 10 

English & Mersick Co., The 2 



GiflFord & Son, John A 16 

Goodrich Co., B. F., The -5 

Hoopes Bro. & Darlington, Inc 2d cover 

Indianapolis Dash Co 16 

Jones & Co., Phineas 11 

Keystone Forging Co 11 

LeCompte Mfg. Co 15 

Lounsberry & Sons, G. H 3d cover 

Masury & Son, John W 2 

McKinnon Dash Co 4th cover 

Mercer, Geo. J 12 

Moore & Co., Benjamin 3 

Moller & Schuman Co 3 

Mott Wheel Works 3rd cover 

Murphy Varnish Co 1 

National Spring and Wire Co 11 

Porter, H. K 10 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co 3d cover 

Schubert Bros. Gear Co 16 

Smith & Co., Edw 3 

Spring Perch Co H 

Standard Oil Cloth Co 9 

Standard Wheel Co 1 

Timken Roller Bearing Co 9 



Ucbelmesser Co., Charles R. 



Valentine & Company 3 

West Tire Setter Co 16 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D 11 

Willey Co., C. A • 2 

Woodman, Joel H 12 



Please mention "The Hub * when you write. 
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FIFTH WHEELS— FORGINGS 

Greatest Line on 
Earth 

. WHEN ORDERING GEAR SETS BE 
SURE TO GET THE GENUINE 

Wilcox Rear King- 
Bolt Gear Sets 

WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS 

Detachable Fork Perch Connection Used in 1908 Gear Set 

THE D. WIL€OX MANUFACTURING O). 

MECHANICSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 




igoB Siasle-Reach Gear Set 




0«r Carriait MrS|iriiig Edge Cushion Frmme 




!• Mt an Experiment, but has been tried and stands the last. 

We would like to quote you prices. 

NATIONAL SPRING and WIRE CO^ 
ALBION, MICH., and ST. CATHARINES, ONT., CAN. 



Jones Wheels 

BEST ON EA RTH 

KAN TSAM ORE 

Pluneeis Jones & Co. 
Newark, N. J. 




THE STANDARD BODY LOO 

NONB UKB IT NONB XOVAL TO IT 
A popular bo4r loop» ana^aaM bgr aagr an tte narln 
For furrier information, addraaa 

The KEYSTONE FORGING CO., Northumberland, f 



CARRIAGE SPRINGS 



OF EVERY STYLE AND PAT- 
TERN TO ORDER 



AIM CvrUia Roltors and ConCMlad Hinges 
EXCI^tJSl VELY F1R.ST*CI#ASS WORK 

THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE 



SPRING PERCH CO. 



BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 



thm BwkT' whum fm write. 
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A $100 Typewriter for 17 Cents a Day! Advertisements classified 



Please read the headline over again. Then its tremendous signifi- 
cance will dawn upon you. 

An Oliver Typewriter— the standard visible writer— the $100 machine 
— the most highly perfected typewriter on the market — ^yours for 17 
cents a day. 

The typewriter whose conquest of the commercial world is a matter 
of business history — yours for 17 cents a day. 

The typewriter that is equipped with scores of such conveniences 
as "The Balance Shift"— "The Ruling Device"— "The Double Release" 
—"The Locomotive Base" — "The Automatic Spacer"— "The Auto- 
matic Tabulator" — "The Disappearing Indica- 
tor"— "The Adjustable Paper Fingers" — "The 
Scientific Cohdensed Keyboard"— all 




Yours for 17 Cents a Day! 



We announced this new sales plan recently, 
Just to feel the pulse of the people. Simply a 
small cash payment — then 17 cents a day. That 
is the plan in a nutshell. 

The result has been such a deluge of applica- 
tions for machines that we are simply astoimd- 
ed. Demands come from people of all classes, all ages, all occupations. 

The majority of inquiries has come from people of known financial 
standing who were attracted by the novelty of the proposition. An 
impressive demonstration of the immense popularity of the Oliver 
Typewriter. A startling confirmation of our belief that the Bra of 
Universal Typewriting is at hand. 



A Qiarter of a Million 
Pnpie are Mailing 
Moneir Witii 



nie. 



OLIVEI^ 



THE STANDARD VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 
The Oliver Typewriter is a money-maker, right from the word **go." 
So easy to run that beginners soon get in the "expert" class. Earn 
as you learn. Let the machine pay the 17 cents a day — and all above 
that is yours. 

Wherever you are, there's work to be done and money to be made 
by using the Oliver. The business world is calling for Oliver opera- 
tors. There are not enough to supply the demand. Their salaries 
are considerably above those of many classes of workers. 

Write for further details of our easy offer and a free copy of the 
new Oliver catalog. Address 

The Oliver Typewriter Company 

S10 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 




GEO. J. MERCER 

AutomobHe Body Designer 

Bodymakers' Full Size Working Drafts, of Laudau- 
lets, Limousines, Taxicabs, Touring Car 
Bodies, etc. 

Standard Design Drafts of the Above Bodies, of 
Metal Construction. Drawings Made with Inks 
of Different Colors on Extra Heavy Paper. 

Price $35.00 
1777 Broadway, NEW YORK 



The following list includes advertisers in THE HUB. Each ad- 
vertiser is entitled to name under one heading onljr. An 
extra charge for name under more than one headmg. 



Automobile Parts. 

LieCompte Mfg. Co.» New York 
City. 



Axles, Etc. 

American Ball Bearing Co.. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 

Canton, Ohio. 



Bodies, Seats, Etc. 

Woodman, Joel H., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 



Bolts and Nuts. 

Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Co., Port Chester, 
N. T. 



Carriage Cloths. 

Wlese & Co., Wm.. New York 
City. 



Carriage Forglngs. 

Eccles Co., Richard, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

Kesrstone For^ng Co., North- 
umberland, Pa. 



Carriage Hardware. 
Oifford & Son, John A.. New 
Yoilt. 



Carriage Goods. 

Bullish & Merslck Co., New 

Haven, Conn. 
QifTord & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Herbrand Co., The, Fremont, O. 



Dashes* Fenders, Ralls, Ete. 

McKinnon Dash Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 



Fifth Wheels. 

American Roller Bearing Fifth 
Wheel Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wilcox Mte. Co., D., Mechan- 
icsburg; Pa. 



Jaeks. 

Hanklnson, J. V., Franklin, O. 



Lamps. 

Qifford & Son, John A., New 

York. 

Stevens & Sackett Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 



Machinery and Tools. 

Bamea Co., W. F. & John, 
Ro6kfOTd, m. 

Porter, H. K., Bverett, Mass. 
West Tire Setter Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Miscellaneous. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co., New 
York. 

Uebelmesser Co., Charles R. 
Fayside, New York, N. Y. 



Rubber Tires. 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Go.. 

New York City. 
Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron. O. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

Swinehart Climber Tire ft Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. 



Shaft Couplings and Anti-Rat- 
tlers. 

Bradl^ & Son, C. C, Syracuse, 

Eccles Co., Richard, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

Metal Stamping Co., New Yoxk 
City. 



Springs and Gears. 

Akron-Selle Gear Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

National Spring and Wire Co., 
Albion, Mich. 



Spring Perch Co., 
Conn. 



Trimming Materials. 



Bridgeport, 



Stevens & Sackett Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 



Varnishes, Paints and Japans. 

Devoe, F. W., and C. T. Ray- 
nolds Co., New York City. 

Harland & Son, Wm., London 
and New York. 

Masury & Son, John W., New 
York and Chicago. 

Moller & Schumann, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

^<core & Co., BenJ., Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

A'l rphy Varnish Co., Newark 
J. 

Pierce Co., F. O., New York. 
Smith & Co., Edw., New York. 
Valentine & Co., New York, 

Chicago, Boston, Paris. 
Willey Co., C. A., Hunter'a 

Point, New York City. 



Wheels. 

Crane & MaoMahon, New Yoik. 

Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 



Hooj 



oopes 
West 



Bro. & Darlington, 
Chester, Pa. 

Jones & Co., Phineas, Newark, 

N. J. 



Standard Wheel 
Haute, Ind. 



Co., Terra 



Wheel stock. Bent Wood, Ete. 
Crane & MacMahon, New York. 
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No. 112. — Milk Wagon. 



No. III. — ^Altman Wago\j. 




No. 122. — ^Flour Truck. 




No. ii6. — Milk Wagon. 




of the vehicles pre- 
sented on this page 
will be forwarded on 
receipt of 

75 cts. 

for each cut, to any 
address. Postage 
prepaid. 




containing nearly 200 
illustrations of carri- 
ages, wi^ons^ sleighs, 
and miscellaneous 
cuts will be sent upon 
application. 

Trade News 
Publishing Co. 

24-26 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK 




No. 113. — Grocer}' Wagon. 




No. 115. — Delivery Wagon. 




No. 117. — Merchandise Truck. 




No. 114.— Delivery Wagon. 



No. 124. — Delivery Wagon. 



No. 118. — ^Ambulance. 



Pleue mention ^^The Hob" when yon wffllt. 
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Contractors 
Automobile Parts 



CASTINGS 



MACHINED 



B rass A 
ronze xm. 



Write for a pair of our 

Gist Metal Silver or Gold 
Horse Bit Cuff Buttons FREE 




luminum 



utomobile 
MANGANESE BRONZE 



BRONZE 



POPE'S ISLAND 
Non-corrosive Metal3ilver and Gold; Best known metal 



HAND CLOSE PLATING 

Seven Colors, guaranteed to last the life of car, car- 
riage or harness. 



ELECTRO PLATING 

Black, White, Gold, Silver, Nickel, Brass or Gunmetal 



Contracts made with car manufacturers 



Horse Bits 

If if s a bit, we have it 



LeCompte Mfg. Co. 



orricE 

110 Chambers St, New York 

E. A. Whitehouse Mfg. Co.)' 44.5o"E7rsrN^:X n. j. 



Inc. 
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HIGH GRADE 

Dashes and Fenders 



THE INDIANAPOLIS DASH CO. 

INDIANAPOUS INDIANA 



ESTABLISHED 1886. 

Correspondence School of Carriage and Motor 
Carriage Drafting 

A thorough, practical tuition is given through this cor- 
respondence school. The theory and practice of con- 
struction, bookkeeping, perspective. Many men now hold 
good positions through taking the courses of instruction. 

Principal. THOS. MATTISON, 

Hilltide Avenue, Bitteme Park, 

Southampton, England. 

Author of "The Coach Body Makers' Guide," $3.00; a' 
practical treatise on "The Suspension of Carriages," 
^Bookkeeping " and other carriage building works. 



'I' Carriage i\\ 

MATERIALS 



VEHICLES AND GEARS IN THE WHITE 




PREMIER 
SIDE SPRING GEAR 
We manufacture a full line of Carriage and Wagon bodies In the 
white; also Limousine, Taxicab, Touring Car and Roadster Bodies 
for automobiles In metal. Fifty styles of gears for Carriages and 
Wagons; also seats, trimmings and tops of all kinds. 

Write to us for particulars. 

Schubert Bros. Gear Company 

ONEIDA, NEW YORK. 



MecKanics 



Desiring to improve their present 
Condition should attend the 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

FOR 

Carriage Draftsmen and Mechanics 

SUPPORTED BY THE 

Carriage Builders' National Ass'n. 

The object of the School is to teach men to design 
vehicles and make working drawings, and to otherwise 
facilitate their work in the shop. Only those men employed 
in carriage or automobile building or their accessory trades 
are admitted to its privileges. 

The classes are conducted in three divisions, vix.: Cor- 
responding» Day, and Evening. The former is open during 
the entire year, while the day and evening classes are in 
session only from October zst to April xst. 

The tuition is moderate. 

For prospectus and full particulars, write to the instructor, 
ANDREW F. JOHNSON, 

18 West Forty-fourth St, 

NEW YORK CITY. 



The WEST Hydraulic Tire Setter 




It will set a 
heavy tire in a 
minute and do 
it better than is 
usually done 
by the old 
method, and 
without burn- 
ing or other- 
wise injurinj2^ 
the wheel. Used 
byliundreds of 

discriminating manufacturers and repairers throughout the 
I n te l States and Canada. Write us for Catalogue with list 
of users. 

WEST TIRE SETTER 60., Rochester, new york 



PIcMe mentioii Hub" when you write. 
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F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 



101 and 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 

Manufacturen of 

(COACH COLORS 
SPECIALTIES 

FOR PAINTERS, ARTISTS AND DECORATORS 

All the brands and specialties of F. W. Devoc & Co. and C. T. Raynolds & Co. will be maintained separately 

as heretofore. 



CT.RAYNOLDS&GO'S 



COACH COLORS 
VARNISHES 
BRUSHES 
SPECIALTIES 



WIRE WHEELS 

TO FIT EMPIRE BALL BEARING AXLES 

Quality Unsurpassed 

Write Today 

The Mott Wheel Works 

UTICA, N. Y. 



Brazil Leather 

FOR AUTO BUGGY TOPS 

SEAT AND BACK SPRINGS, 

COTTON, NAILS, WADDING, 
MOSS. TACKS, WASHERS, 

HAIR, BUTTONS, REEDS, 
REED MOULDING, 

CLINCH BUTTONS 



Q. H. Lounsbery & Sons 

Cincinnati, Ohio 





Tl/^f nr€^ RlvetSt Carriage Makers' Washers 
Mj\^M^ K v7 and Burrs for aU kinds of Velricles 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. 



Main Works, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 



Branch at Rock Falls, IlL 





Time Has Told the Story! 

Service and satisfaction always follow our rolling stock 

WHEELS 

ALL KINDS— BEST QUALITY 

Also RIMS and SPOKES 

The Eberly & Orris Mig. Co. 

MECHANICSBURG, PA. 
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McKINNON DASH COMPANY 



TROY, OHIO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



ST. CATHARINES, 
ONTARIO. 



Should be used on every dash. 
It will protect the top edge, 
which is the first place to show 



wear. 




Welded solid to the frame, 
japanned, brass or nickel-plated, 
adds several times the cost to 
value of a vehicle. :: :: :: 



No. 332-N 




Skewed Shaft Couplings 

Regular or Oval Patterns 
For High Arched Axles 

Furnished in rights and lefts for any height of arch. Oval Axle 
Cl^Hor9<iifiAhti»iiiatdiOvalConpliiics. Bolt.,C^ 
Conpliiigt, Catiiag. Hardware aad Special Forgiaft 



Catalogue "R^ aad Prices on AppUeatioa. 



COLUMBUS BOLT WORKS, Columbus, O. 




THE 

BRADLEY 
HOLD-PAST 

Carriage Coupler 
No. SO 

If you feel that you MUST use the old 
style bolt or lug shackle on the axles of 
sozne <d the carriages you manufacture, 
the BRADLEY HOLD-FAST coupler 

will meet every requirement. . 
..The HOLD-FAST is made in buggy 
size only. Shart ends and pole ends. 
..While the BRADLEY BALL BEAR- 
ING is the BEST carriage coupler ever, 
made, the HOLD-FAST is the best in 
its class. 

C. C Bradley & Son. 

Syraeose* N. ¥• 




HOLD-FAST, NO. 30, SHAFT END. 
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AUTOMOBILES 

CARRIAGES 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
WAGONS 



TRADE NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
24-26 Murray St, New TorK, N. T. 



Hoopes Bro* & Darlington inc. 



West Chester, Penna., U. S. A. 



SARVEN 

STAR or KENNY 
Sweet Concealed Band 
WOOD HUB 

WARNER ■ 



HEAVY and UGHT 
for 

CARRIAGES 
WAGONS and 
TRUCKS 



IF YOU WANT THE BEST TRY OURS 



The Output of Complete FRONT AND REAR AUTOMOBILE AXLES of this 
Plant Exceeds the Capacity of All Competition Combined. 




The American Bali-Bearing Co., 

L. S. & M. S. R'y and Edgewater Park. CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 



CRANE &. MacMAHON, 

(INCORPORATED) 
8-10 Bridge SL, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 

Sole ManufaetOFers and Exporters of flie 
HICKORY NUT, ^ ACORN, ^ and STAR BRANDS OF 

Carriage, Wagon and AtitomobOe Wood Stock 

FACTORIES I 

ST. MARYS, OHIO. RICHMOND, VA. 

For Export Prices apply to the New York office. 
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The Lake Superior Region is the Severest in the 
G)untry on Carriage and Motor Car Varnishes. 

With drenching mists from the Lake; with hot, dry winds from the plains; 
with mud and dust that are full of granite grits~only the best possible 
Vamish endures. 

The vast majority of the Carriage and Motor Car Owners in that wealthy 
region have learned to call for Murphy Palest Durable Body and Murphy 
Palest Motor Car Body. These are the Varnishes that stand the racket and 
stay new. 



Let us send you our useful booklet, ''Carriage and Motor Car Varnishes 

Address us carefully at 236 McWhorter St., Newark, N. J. 



n 



FRANKLIN MURPHY 
President. 



Murphy Vamish Company, 

The Vamish That Lasts Longest. 
NEWARK BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 

Auodated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 



CHICAGO 




VEHICLE WHEELS AND WHEEL MATERIAL 
Three Separate Departments [^^^^[^ 



Ught Carriage and Baggy Wheels 

and Traek Wheels 



OUR GRADES ARE UNEXCELLED 

WRITE FOR LIST. 



Terre Haute, Ind. Standard Wheel Co. Terre Haute, Ind. 
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JOHN W. MASURY & SON 

Originators of 

Superfine Coach and Automobile Colors 

Acknowledged the Standard for Fifty Years 

AND MANUFACTURBR8 OF 

Fine Carriage and Automobile Varnishes 



New York, Chicago, 



Minneapolis, 



Kansas City 



WILLEY'S 

COLORS 

The RECOGNIZED STANDARD 




C. A. WILLEY CO. 

COLORS GRINDERS 

and Manufacturers of Specialties in 

CARRIAGE, AUTOMOBILE AND CAR 

PAINTS 

COLORS, VARNISHES, ETC 
HUNTER'S POINT, NEW YORK CITY 



THE STANDARD 

Auto Door Locks 

FOR NINETEEN TEN 



No> 999 Security Hook Lock 
for Touring Cars. 

N ©• 25 Security Hook Lock with 
complete lever control 
for Touring Cars. 

No. 39 Rotary Lever Lock for 
Limousines ajid other 
closed vehicles. 

Test them out NOW for the 
coming season. : : : : 

English & Mersick Co. 

New Haven* 
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The Bright Particular Star In The Varnish Firmament 

Have You Seen It? 



Trade 



VA'^,'NT1I! ES 



Mark 



VALENTINE & COMPANY 



New York 



Boston 



Chicago 



Toronto 



Paris 



Amsterdam 




83 Years' Experience in Every Can 



Edward Smith & Co. 



CARRIAGE VARNISHES 

Everything from the 
Bare Wood to the Finishing Coat. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 



THE SURPRISE IS YOURS 

When You Open Your First Can of 

MOORE VARNISH 

Elasy Working Perfect Flowing Long Lived 
Highest Quality Under Every Label 

BENJAMIN MOORE & COMPANY 

Varnish Makers 
New York Chicago Cleveland Toronto 



RUB 



RUB 



RUB 



THATS THE EXPERIENCE SOME PAINTERS HAVE WITH A POOR RUBBING VARNISH. 
THEY RUB TILL THEIR HEART ACHES ONLY TO HAVE THE VARNISH SWEAT, OR ROLL 
UP UNDER THE PAD 

XX Diamond Rubbing and Hard and Quick Drying Rubbing ''A" 

DRY HARD TO RUB IN TWO DAYS, WITHOUT SWEATING. ARE TOUGH AND THE BEST 

FOUNDATION FOR FINISHING COATS. 

madebyMOLLER <a SCHUMANN CO. 

MARCY AND FLUSHING AVES.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



■liOQ Tkt Bak" whM yea writ*. 
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If you are to issue a catalog this Fall, why not get it from 
headquarters? The reputation of The Car^iU Company 
for high class vehicle and auto work is unsurpassed by 
that of any other house in America. Write in your 
specifications and we will do the rest. 

DESIGNING, ENGRAVING, PRINTING, BINDING UNDER ONE ROOF 



The Cav^ill Compairp- 

GorauAd RapldA Engraving Company 
Grand Rapld0,Miclii<aa. 




"Self-Prepelled 

Vehicles" 

Fifth Bdition, Revised. 

A practical treatise on the 

theory, construction, opera 
tion, care and management of 
all kinds of Automobiles. 

By 

JAMES B. HOMANS, A.M. 

Contains 608 pages and 
upwards of 500 illustrations 
and diagrams, giving the es- 
sential details of construction 
and many important points 
on the successful operation 
of the various types of motor 
carriages driven b^r steam, 
gasoline and electricity. 

This work is now the ac- 
cepted standard, explaining 
the principles of construction 
and operation in a clear and 
helpful way. This book will 
be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress in the United States, 
Mexico or Canada upon re- 
ceipt of |3.00. 

Address 



TRADE NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

24 Murray Street, New York 



rOR SALE 

MANUFACURING PLANT 

A complete and fully equipped plant 
for the manufacture of 

Wheels^ Spokes^ Rims^ Etc. 

with a well established business and 
plenty of orders and material on hand 
to continue the business uninterrupted. 
Persons interested are requested to call 
or address 

THE HUB, 

24-26 Murray Street. New York City 



Pie 



! mentioB Hub" whea yon vHte. 
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Goodrich 
Solid Rubber Tires 

Internal Wire Side- Wire Tires 
Carriage Tires for Heavy Carriages 

These products represent fifteen years 
of consistent development, and co- 
operation with customers. They have 
been distinguished always by the 

Mark of Qyality 




Copies o( the 1910 Catalogue 
will be fljadly sent on request 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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OMEBODYsaid that you 
never know how good a thing is until you see the 
imitation- WE say you never know how bad itj' 

imitations are until you see the 

Kelly-Springlielci Tire 

Digitized by Google 
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Entered In the New Yoric Pott OiBce w Seeond-claN llmtter. 



Vol. LII. 



JUNE, 1910. 



No. 3. 



THE TRADE NEWS PUBLISHING CO. OF N. Y. 
Publishers of THE HUB 

J. H. WsicBT, President, G. A. Tanmbi, Secretary and Treatnrer. 

mA'M6 MURRAY STREET* NEW YORK. 



Jacob H. Klbiv, Teehnieal Editor, 



Other Publications of Trade News Publishing Co.: 

HARNESS (monthly) per year, $1.00 

AMERICAN HARNESS AND SADDLERY 

DIRECTORY (annual) .per copy, $4.00 



Tbb Hub U published monthlj in the intereet of emplojera and workmen 
connected with the manufacture of Carriages, Wagons, SldghB, AutomobUet and 
the Accessory trades, and also in the interest of Dealers. 

Subscription price for the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Guam the 
Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands, $s.oo, Canada, $1.50, payable strictly in 
^ advance. Single copies, 2$ cents. RemitUnees at risk of subscriber, unless by 
' registered letter, or by draft, check, express or post-oflke order, payable to the 
order of Tbadb Nbws Publishing Co. 

For advertising rates, apply to the Publishers. AdvertisemenU must be 
acceptable in every respect Copy for new advertisements must be received by 
the asth of the preceding month, and requesU to alter or discontinue advertise- 
ments must be received before the lath day of the preceding month to insure 
attention in the following number. All communications must be accompanied 
by the full name and address of writer. 



FOBBIOW BBFBBSBRTATIVBS: 



Fbahcb.— L. Dupont, publisher of Le Gnide due Carrouier, 78 Rue Boissiere, 
Paris. Subscription price, 15 francs, postpaid. 

Gbrxahy. — GusUve Mieseq, Bohn a Rh. Subscription price, 13 marks, postpaid. 

Englaitd.— Thomas Mattison^ "Floriana^" Hillside Avenue, Bitterne Park, 
Southampton. Subscription price, u shillings, postpaid. 



Position of Change-speed Brake Levers. 

There has been some mild discussion as to tihe advisa- 
bility of changing the position of levers so as to give free 
ingress to the driver's seat from the side of the car on 
on virhich it is placed. 

Those to whom the problem (?) was put solve it read- 
ily by stating there is no difficulty in placing the levers 
in the midship section of the front seat; that it is only a 
matter of the driver becoming proficient in the use of his 
left hand. Others say it is not the levers that are in the 
way, but the steering column. 

But the real crux of the argument is stated by many 
when they say why make any change so long as the buy- 
er is used to the present application of the levers and is 
satisfied with it. This is the utilitarian argument. It does 
ix)t promote improvement, but it side-steps a lot of me- 
chanical bother. 

Some claim that any change would not avail, as the 
extra tire or extra wheel would still be in the way, due 
to its accepted position on the running board. 

Some day tlie extra tire will not be there or anywhere, 
as the weight will be so much more scientifically disposed 
that the wheels under the car will carry the load without 



carrying emergency substitutes. The levers will then be 
changed probably and a free access to the front seats 
will be a matter of course, also a narrow front body and 
more play for the front wheels to cramp and turn. 

The argument now prevaiHng is that it is a waste of 
energy to consider such things when the buying public 
is used to prevailing arrangements and does not know 
any better. 

When the iron of competition enters the soul of the 
builder, due to the strain of over-production, a condition 
now casting its shadow before, there will be a marked 
improvements in the body of the automobile. 

Why worry when the game is coming easy? 



Farm Wagons Sluggish. 

There seems to be a decrease in demand for farm 
wagons. Nothing has taken the place of this necessary 
article, but it has cost somewhat more to produce it ow- 
ing to advance in material prices, and dealers accustomed 
to distributing such vehicles seem to take the position 
that the trade is not profitably attractive these days. 

It is also reported that users are taking better care of 
wagons than formerly, thus lengthening the term of ser- 
vice. This, of itself, if true, would diminish new sales. 

Nothing has taken the place of the farm wagon, and at 
the price, it is one of the most economical vehicles made. 
The improvements in its construction constantly being 
added to the sum total of its proved excellence, makes 
of it a triumph of the art of producing high service for 
little money. 

Federal Auto License. 

Congress has under consideration a bill that should 
receive the approval and support of all who sell and all 
who use automobles. It is known as the Federal Regis- 
tration Bill (H. R. 5176) and provides or federal regis- 
tration of all motor cars and protection to owners from 
the unjust laws of many states. Under existing condi- 
tions a motorist, though he may have been licensed by 
his own state to operate a car, often is held up by the 
police of other states through which he may tour and 
compelled to pay exorbitant fees for the privilege of us- 
ing the roads. 

A motor tourist starting from (jhicago, after paying a 
license fee to the state of Illinois, may be stopped as soon 
as he reaches the Indiana line and compelled to pay an- 
other free. This may occur again when he reaches Ohio 
and so on. The object of the proposed law is to protect 
the motorist from these exactions. It does not contem- 
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plate any interference with the laws of the different 
states governing the taxing of automobiles owned by 
citizens of said states, nor is it proposed to nullify the 
speed laws as applied to all cars using the roads of the 
different states. The bill is designed merely to give the 
automobile interstate traveling rights without paying 
taxes in more than one state. 



Studebaker Library Bulletin. 

In welcoming the initial number of this weekly publi- 
cation, we note a very enlightened policy on the part of 
the Studebaker corporation that ought to b€ a model for 
others. 

So many concerns are in receipt at regular intervals of 
trade literature, which, owing to lack of intelligent at- 
tention, more often than not misses a useful application 
of contents. It is handled in the ephemeral fashion the 
daily news is subject to. If they could be disseminated 
to the various departments, and made available to me- 
chanics, much good ought to accrue. 

The Studebakers are alive to this idea. The Library 
Bulletin is a long step in the right direction. It ought to 
prove a very beneficial one to the corporation. 

We take pleasure in quoting the position the house has 
taken as given, in part, in its Bulletin, and we wish the 
venture unbounded success : 

"The scientific, technical, and trade magazines are counted 
among the forces for advancement in thought and research 
to-day, bringing to the people as they do, the latest and most 
authoritative information on subjects of interest to the working 
world. Naturally enough this feature of the work of the library 
directly appeals to all members of the company. 

"The Library is receiving a strong list of magazines. As 
these periodicals are received in the Library they arc indexed, 
each article being annotated so that one may know the drift of 
it. Then they are sent to persons in the many departments who 
have asked to see the current issues; or, they are filed in the 
Library, where they are available for all. In this way there is 
kept in the Library, arranged according to subject, an index of 
all of the important magazines received. You have but to ask 
for material on a desired subject and it will be sent to you. 
Better still, come to the Library, see where it is, what it con- 
tains, and get that for which you are searching. 

"If, in looking over the periodicals sent to you, you find arti- 
cles that interest you, and that you think will interest other 
employes of the company, will you not kindly indicate same by 
marking with red ink or a red pencil, giving the name of the 
person or department to whom it would appeal? In this way 
articles will be included in the magazine index you will have 
helped make the Library a more efficient working force." 



The Dry Multiple Clutch. 

The dry multiple disc clutch is receiving much atten- 
tion from designers of automobile power plants. 

The claim for it is that it has th-e advantages of the 
ordinary disc clutch running in oil, and that it is minus 
some of the disadvantages of the oil clutch. 

It is not so noisy or jerky for one thing. It is not so 
sensitive to changes in temperature. 

The subject is receiving much attention along with 
other refinements of the engine that make for its gradual 
improvement for its purpose. 



Workmen's Compensation Laws. 

In an address on "Workmen's Compensation Laws 
Relating to Bodily Injuries Received in Industrial Acci- 
dents," from th« employers* standpoint, George M. Gil- 
lette, member of the Minnesota Employers' Compensa- 
tion Commission, said : 

"The subject of employers' liability for accidents is attract- 
ing increased attension daily in this country, as evidenced by 
the reference to the subject in the messages of both Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft and by the legislation which has recently 
been proposed in many states. I am of the opinion that th€re 
is no question now before the American people pressing for 
solution which more vitally affects the welfare of society at 
large." 



The Buggy Trade. 

Manufacturers are reported as saying the prospects 
for a large -season's sale of buggies were not as good 
since the good 1905 year. 

Material is said to be difficult to procure as wanted 
and when wanted. Those who were optimistic as to 
trade this season, and contracted liberally for their sup- 
plies find themselves in the easiest position. 

The velhicle output of some factories was decreased, 
and this accounts, probably, for the inrusihing business of 
those who went ahead turning out their usual product. 



Tendencies. 

The autocars seen on the streets have made good the 
promise held out by the sihows of longer wheel base 
lighter motors, wider doors, front ones inclosed. Longer 
springs «ire also favored. Magnetos have come to be 
the recognized best system of ignition. 



NEW CLASSIFICATION RULES. 



The official classification committee has placed in effect in 
territory east of Illinois and north of Ohio River following load- 
ing rules. 

Rule D. If a shipper orders a car less than 40 feet 6 inches in 
length and the carrier is unable to furnish such a car, and fur- 
nishes a longer car than that ordered, but not exceeding 40 feet 
6 inches in length, the minimum weight shall be that fixed for the 
car order-ed, except than when the loading capacity of the car 
furnished is used, the minimom weight shall be fixed for the 
car furnished. 

Rule E. When cars exceeding 40 feet 6 inches in length are 
furnished and used the minimum carload weight shall be fixed 
for the car furnished regardless of the length of car ordered by 
shipper. 



MR. BONNELL MAKES A CHANGE. 



Horace A. Bonnell, treasurer of the American Automobile As- 
sociation, has joined forces with the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers. He will act as assistant to Alfred 
Reeves, the general manager, taking the place made vacant by 
the resignation of C. F. Clarkson, who is now associated with 
the Society of Automobile Engineers. 

Mr. Bonnell has been in the trade and industry for some 
time. He is one of the pioneer automobilists, and for several 
years was secretary of the New Jersey Automobile and Motor 
Club of Newark. He has been manager of the Newark show for 
the past three years. Largely through his efforts the Associa- 
ed Automobile Clubs of New Jersey were reorganized. 
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Vehicle Fashions for June 1910 




MYLORD— Built by Fussel, of Vienna. 




VIS-A-VIS. 
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Wood-worKing' and vSmitKing' 



WORKING DRAFT OF STRAIGHT-SIDED TOR- 
PEDO CAR. 



(Drawing on Opposite Page.) 

Fashion for the moment has turned its taste from the car de- 
signed in all the garbing of elaborate curving to a more sober 
and sombre style as portrayed in the so-called torpe-do car, 
which is at the present moment absorbing the taste of the motor- 
buying public. 

The points of advantage in this car are, that it is more roomy 
and simpler in construction, while it possesses nearly all the 
good points claimed for those of more intricate and elaborate 
outline, mud is more easily washed off, and the whole body of- 
fers a more get-at-able surface for the purposes of cleaning. 

The outline of the body is plain, the elbow lines of the front 
and hind quarters being serpentined to give a high back rest, 
and elbow bearing towards the door. The doors are plain pan- 
el, on which the moulding is worked up from the solid as in 
high class jobs, or painted on, as in second grade work. The 
back cover pillar is finely ogeed, and tapered in width on the 
moulding strength from the bottomside to elbow line. 

Th« body is framed and panelled throughout, and is a straight 
job, though there is a rich ogee turnunder given to it, which 
must of course be accurately worked to. The bottomside at the 
doorway lines may be got out to the depth shown in the eleva- 
tion, and eased off on each side to the bottomside*s thickness, 
viz, \y% in. This plan makes a strong bottomside to resist the 
bending shocks the chassis receive, and as an absorbent of vi- 
bration from them. 

The doorways are strengthened with edge plating, which 
takes the shutting and hinge pillars, and is slotted through the 
bottomside across the doorway, and fixed to the bottomside on 




the inside with 5/6 in. bolts, which go through from the outside. 
This makes a clean and strong job of the plates fixing. 

Fig. 1 gives the elevation design, which has been practically 
dealt with in the above resume. 

Fig. 2 shows the front of body, and its side contour line, to- 
gether with the design of front quarter trimming squab and el- 
bo^w roll. 

Fig. 3 shows the half back design, and the side contour of 
body. There is a good depth of body, and therefore a good 



turnunder line can be gracefully drawn to connect the body's 
widths at top, seat line, and bottom. The mouldings are contin- 
ued round the back to match the side. 

Fig. 4 shows the half plan of body, which will be seen to be 
of very elementary construction, being straight from point to 
point, on the side. The cross bars are framed into the bottom- 
side in proportionate spacing. 

The design is of a lightened body carrying out this up-to-date 
style of car, which the torpedo racing car suggested to design- 
ers, as a likely style to capture the tastes of motorists who pre- 
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fer plainness and convenience, which this design of car does, 
hen-ce its popularity which in England, at any rate, is almost a 
craze. 

The sizes are: Length of body on chassis, 8 feet inches; 
depth of body side over tops of moulding, 26 inches; depth of 
front seat quarter from top of moulding at back, 10 in., on front 
of ditto, 2yi inches. Depth of hind seat quarter at back, 11 54 
inches; on front 3j4 inches over mouldings. 

Width of front quarter to door, 6 inches, on the square line. 
Width of front body door, 20 inches; depth of ditto, 23 inches; 
width of front quarter on moulding line, 25 inches; space be- 
tween the two doors 265^2 inches. Width of hind door 22j/^ by 
23 inches; width of back quarter on top moulding line 29^4 in.; 
full width from a continued square line from the door to the 
back of top of quarter, 31 inches. 

Width of body on bottom, 38 J4 inches; full width on top, 52 
inehes; on seat line 47 inches; width on top moulding line 505^ 
inches; width of front seat 22 inches; width of hind ditto, 26 
inches* on dotted lines. 



IT IS FOR SIBERIA. 



Daniel Sylvester, a Flushing, N. Y., wheelwright, has just com- 
pleted the construction of an immense sleigh, which is to be 
sent to Siberia to be used in the army service. The vehicle is 
ten feet long, eight feet wide, and five feet high. The runners 
are four and a half inches wide and eight feet long and the 
shoes are three inches thick. The sleigh weighs one ton and 
it will require the united strength of at least twelve horses to 
drag it. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN'S VIEWS. 



WOOD WORKING WRINKLES IN A BODY SHOP. 



A Britisher in this country has this to say about improve- 
ments in commercial motors: 

"A company selling commercial mators should not expect to 
do business along the same lines as one selling automobiles for 
pleasure purposes. A buyer of a pleasure car is affeced by 
fashion, feminine caprice, maybe, and does not generally or fully 
study running costs and in many cases the imminent drain on 
the depth or resources of his pocket, whereas the business man 
considering the purchase of motor trucks looks into the propo- 
sition from a money saving point of view. The capital outlay 
is not the governing influence with a buyer so much as the ef- 
ficiency obtained. The cost per mile is the important figure, and 



These illustrations are made from photographs which were 
taken for Wood Craft in the plant of the Wright Carriage Body 
Co,, and are intended to show its method of handling the work. 

For doing beveling or mitef sawing, most saws are so ar- 
ranged that it is necessary to tilt the table and then slide the 
stock along the inclined table, having the lower end of it rest- 
ing against a fence as shown in Fig. 1. In this illustration an 
ordinary saw table appears as it is set up for beveling the sides 
of a buggy body, thus arranging for the fit of the ends. 

In a case of this kind it is necessary to tilt the body or stock 
in the position shown, which requires considerable work on the 
part of the operator. Where the saw is so constructed that it 




Fig. 1. Saw Table Tilted for Mitering Corners of Boxes. Courtesy of Wood Craft. 



a decimal point of a cent per mile represents hundreds or per- 
haps thousands of dollars in a few years. A standard body may 
appeal to the factory output man to save him unnecessry varia- 
tion of standards, but may not promote efficient service; dimen- 
sions depend on the buyers' requirements. Many trades could 
not utilize the engine power to assist mechanical loading and 
unloading, and subsidiary shafting may be conveniently fitted 
and much hand labor saved. Tires in relation to capital outlay 
and running cost ar« an important factor. The systematic over- 
haul of the truck is essential, and depreciation in such cases can 
be largely reduced and the efficiency in service improved. In a 
word, the design of the trucks, including all the details of motor 
construction, lubrication, etc., could be simplified so that a 
cheaper class of labor could be employed in their operation. It 
should not be necessary to demand a high-class chauflFeur to 
operate them. Such a man is unfitted generally for truck work 
and the necessary cleaning, care and small repair work on the 
motor. 



can be itlted on the arbor a considerable range of work can be 
done, holding the stock flat, thus lessening the labor necessary 
in handling the material. 

For sanding piano buggy bodies a special machine has been 
devised, as depicted in Fig. 3. This consists of an ordinary 15- 
inch sanding belt passing around three drums as shown. In 
sanding the long sides of the body the latter is placed over the 
outer supports as shown and the rubbing pad, seen standing up- 
on the inside of the belt, is pressed on the back of the sanding 
belt and worked back and forth, thus bringing the belt in contact 
with the different parts of the body. 

To sand the ends of the bodies, the piece to be operated upon 
is dropped through the floor as shown and supported on the 
brackets at the center of the machine. A dust arrester hood is 
located at the left of the machine as seen in the half-tone. This 
practically removes all the dust when sanding the long side, and 
a large share of it when working on the end. 

The V-shaped guards which are erected inside of the belt serve 
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to protect the belt as the man handles work into or out of the 
machine and also to prevent his coming in contact with the up- 
per portion of the belt and thus serve to remove any danger of 
his getting caught between the belt and the drums. 



FIRST JINRICKISHAW. 



STUDEBAKERS IN MINNESOTA. 



With the entrance of the Studebaker Company of Minnesota 
into its new building at Second avenue south and Sixth street, 
Minneapolis, the Northwest gains as complete a vehicle reposi- 
tory as can be found in any part of the country. This building 
is one of a series that the company is erecting in several of the 
larger cities of the United States, though the claim is made that 
this one is the most complete. 

The structure was erected at a cost of $125,000. It has eight 
floors with basement, is 125 feet long and fifty feet wide. The 



Twenty years or so ago, when railways in Japan were yet few 
and motor cars undreamed of the common method of travel for 
natives and foreigners alike was the rickshaw. 

Horses were scarce and of indiflferent quality, the bicycle had 
hardly made its appearance in the Far East, so practically the 
only means of getting about the country away from the main 
line of the railway between Tokio and Hiogo was in the modi- 
fied perambulator which is known all over the world as the 
rickshaw. 

There are a number of versions of its invention and to whom 
credit should be given for it. The Japanese themselves claim it 
for a paralytic old gentleman of Kyoto, who some time before 
1868, finding his palanquin uncomfortable, took to a little cart 
instead. The usual foreign account adopted by Mr. Black, the 




Fig. 3. Sanding Machine for Buggy Bodies. Courtesy of Wood Craft. 



first two stories and the eighth are constructed of white tile, 
while the remainder are of red pressed brick. The frontage of 
the first two stories is of plate glass. The floors of these are 
made of idealite, a material imported from Germany and said 
to be the first in use in the Twin City. 

The basement will be used for a storeroom, and has been in- 
stalled to charge electrics. The first floor and part of the second 
floor will be devoted to showrooms for automobiles and light 
vehicles. The remainder of the second floor is used by the office. 
The third, fourth, fifth and sixth floors will take care of horse- 
drawn vehicles. The seventh floor will be an automobile store- 
room, while the eighth floor will be used as a garage. 

The garage will be the most fully equipped of any in the 
Northwest. Anything short of building a machine will be pos- 
sible, and for this purpose all necessary machinery has been in- 
stalled. 



Clinton Schmoyer, Breinigsville, Pa., has opened a wagon 
repository. 



author of "Young Japan," is that an American named Goble, 
half cobbler and half missionary, was the person to suggest the 
idea of a glorified go-cart somewhere about 1867. 

The first official application to be allowed to manufacture rick- 
shaws was, however, made in 1870. They were soon being 
turned out in hundreds and thousands for the middle class Jap- 
anese found it a cheap and comfortable way of traveling long or 
short distances, and there was an inexhaustible supply of men 
eager to turn themselves into beasts of burden in order to earn 
the high wages which the employment brought them. Curiously 
enough, though elsewhere the thing is called a rickshaw, in 
Japan it generally goes by the name of jinriki. 

Both are abbreviations of the real word which is jin-riki-sha, 
meaning literally "man power vehicle," that is, a cart pulled by 
a man. Sometimes you hear kuruma used as an equivalent and 
that is a Japaning of the Chinese syllable sha. Kuruma-ya is a 
rickshaw puller and you would call it out in Japan when you 
wanted a ricks-haw, just as we call "hansom" in the days when 
the hansom had not been driven off the ranks by the taxicab. 
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CRANK-AXLED CART. 



SHOP OBSERVATIONS. 



Length out to out, 6 ft. 6 in.; width out to out, 4 ft. 6 in.; 
depth over sides and raves, 3 ft. 10 in.; main sides, 6 in. by 3 in.; 
two summers, 4 in. by 3 in.; front earbreadths, 4 in. by 3 in.; 
hind earbreadth, 4^ in. by 3 in.; middle raves, 3 in. by 3 in.; 
middle front rave, 3 in. by 3 in.; top raves, 3 in. by 2^4 in. deep; 
three standards in each side and two in the front, 2 in. by 2 in.; 
panels of 1 in. yellow deal; front pillars, 3 in. by 3 in.; hind pil- 
lars, 4 in. by 3 in.; bottom of 1^4 in. yellow deal; distance be- 
tween bottomside and middle rave, 1 ft. 10 in.; distance between 
middle rave and top rave, 1 ft. 3 in.; shafts, 4 in. by ZYt. in., 8 ft. 
from body; braces, lYz in. by 3 in.; shaft bar, 3 in. by 3J^ in., 3 




CRANK-AXLED STONE CART. 

ft. from body; springs, 4 ft. 2 in. long, twelve plates, \i in. 
thick, lYz in. wide; front scrolls, 2j^ in. deep, hind ends to slide, 
5 in. compass; spring block, 2 in. thick; 2j^ in. (cranked) Drab- 
ble axle, cranked 18 in. from top of bed to top of flat; wheels 4 
ft. 8 in. high, 12 in. oak stocks, 3 in. spokes, 35^ in. felloes, and 
in. by ^ in. tires; centre of axle to outside of hind ear- 
breadth, 3 ft. 8 in.; ridger staples in shafts, 20 in. from points; 
a shaft prop on each shaft, 2 ft. 9 in. long; a stout stay iron, 
in. diameter, from underneath shaft to front pillar, with a 2 in. 
by ^ in. flap, to form corner iron on front of body; a 2 in. by 
54 in. iron plate fixed on top of rave, turned down back and front 
18 in., and fixed with screws. — Auto & Carriage Builders' Jour- 
nal. 



OPPOSE FREIGHT RATES. 



Vigorously opposing the proposed advance in freight rates, 
which carriers in official classification territory and western 
trunk line territory have decided to make, shippers from all 
sections of the country gathered in conference in Chicago at one 
of the largest meetings of shippers assembled in years. 

The conference was called by W. H. Burn, vice-president of 
the Illinois Manufacturers' Association. Among those who ad- 
dressed the conference was W. J. Evans, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers. 

All of the speakers declared the rates on many articles are 
already too high, and that the carriers are wrong in their con- 
tention that higher rates are necessary to meet increased oper- 
ating expenses. 

The railroads, notwithstanding protests of shippers, gave no- 
tice of the filing of advanced schedules effective June 1, but the 
injunction motion of the government stopped all wheels, and 
threw the railway men into a state of great perturbation. A 
committee of presidents from the roads in the Western Traffic 
Association, against whom the injunction was issued, have met 
the President by appointment, and it has been mutually agreed 
to let present rates alone until Congress passes the Railroad 
bill, if action is had this session. The President on his part, 
agrees to have the government's suit ordered discontinued. So 
matters stand unchanged as to rates, pending a truce to give 
legislators time to determine what they will make of the new 
law. 



AUTOS AND IMPLEMENTS. 



The trade paper founded by W. P. Nolan, under the name of 
the National Vehicle Magazine and later called Motor and 
Horse Vehicles, has appeared under the name of Autos and Im- 
plements. The office of the paper is in St. Joseph, Mich. 



H. C. Haner in Wood Craft tells some things he has observed 
where wood working machinery is in use. 

Don't try to start a cylinder or sidecutter, if it is stuck in the 
cut, by using your hand. Ten chances to one you will lament 
the loss of a finger or more if you do. Perhaps an arm may go. 
Never try to reach any impediment after the driving belt has 
been pulled on. 

Some things are done by men, men who are supposed to be 
good mechanics, that would make the doers blush to acknowl- 
edge them. 

I want to say a few special words to those operators who 
will persist in running their machines with the feed stopped 
and the cutters pounding on the work in one spot for periods 
varying from one minute to five. It is ruinous to the keen edge 
of the knives and serves no useful purpose. The stops can be 
set up to the work with greater safety and more accuracy when 
the machine is stopped. The time taken to stop and start is 
more than made up on the easy and safe handling. 

I have had a man ask me "How can a knife strike on a place 
that it has cut out?" Well, I cannot dispute the theoretical fact 
that w^hat has been removed, i.e., cutout, is not there, but I do 
know for a certainty the practical fact that a knife will pound 
its edge off if allowed to run on one, spot any length of time. 



SPRING SUSPENSION OF GERMAN TRUCK. 

The illustration of the spring linkage of the Bussing truck, 
which appears below, is reproduced from the Zeitschift des Mit- 
teleuropaischen Motorwagen-Vereins, which recently published 
an instructive article on the steering and suspension of this car. 




The construction shown is used on the front springs only, for 
the protection of the motor and radiator, in the case of trucks, 
but is also used on the rear springs for omnibuses. The draw- 
ing is self-explanatory in so far as regards the design and opera- 
tion. 



MUTUAL BENEFIT. 



A mutual benefit association is being formed by the employes 
of the Freeport Carriage Co. — a subsidiary concern of the Mo- 
line Plow Co., at Freeport, 111., and at a preliminary meeting 
John Bonn was elected temporary chairman. The association, 
which provides for a remuneration in case of illness, is the first 
of its kind to be fonmed in the Freeport factories. It is very- 
similar to the Employes' Aid Association of the local factories. 

While the association is not yet fully organized, present plans 
are for a 25-cent initiation fee and 10 cents a week dues. In case 
of illness an employe will receive $5 a week and in case of death 
his relatives will receive $75 for burial expenses. 



TAXIS EVERYWHERE. 



The president of the new Cambridge (Mass.) Taxicab Com- 
pany is Stephen J. Moran, the well known carriage manufactur- 
er. The treasurer and manager is William P. Barnhart, of Bos- 
ton. The company is capitalized for $25,000 and the organiza- 
tion of this corporation is said to be the first move on the part 
of Boston capitalists to operate small companies of a similar na- 
ture in the towns around Boston, and eventually throughout 
Massachusetts and other points in New England. 
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Carriag'e and Automobile Painting' 



THE MAKER ON VARNISH FAULTS. 



A varnish maker has issued a manual for painters in which all 
the troubles laid at the door of varnish are commented upon. 
Let us see what they are from the viewpoint of the man who 
makes this glistening product: 

Blooming. When a Varnished surface blooms, that is, assumes 
a misty or foggy appearance, you can be reasonably sure that 
there is too much dampness in the room, or that it is poorly 
ventilated. The best way to repair this imperfection is to rub 
the surface with crude oil and water, using ordinary waste, first 
dipped in water, then in oil. The purpose of the water is to 
clean the surface, whereas the oil should bring back the luster. 

Crawling. A sudden change of temperature during the pro- 
cess of drying sometimes causes the varnish to crawl up in 
ridges, or show furrows. Crawling is also apt to take place 
when the varnish is applied over a cold surface, or over under- 
coatings insufficiently dry. If proper precautions are taken, of 
course, this defect should never occur. To remedy it, the var- 
nish must be sanded down, or removed, and the surface re- 
varnished. 

Sweating. A rubbed finish sometimes turns back to gloss 
during the humid summer months, and is then said to have 
sweated This occurs, however, in the case of a good hard- 
drying varnish only when the rubbing was done before the var- 
nish was sufficiently hardened. Sometimes this fault may be 
overcome by re-rubbinig, but if you have used a varnish that 
will never dry very hard, you must re-finish with a hard-drying 
varnish over the old surface. This can then be rubbed to a 
dull finish. 

Flatting. There are several possible explanations for the 
deadening or flatting of a finishing coat. If the under coats are 
not thoroughly dry, they will absorb the finishing coat and cause 
this deadening. Improper filling on unseasoned lumber, or 
graining compounds, produce the same result. Another coat of 
varnish will give the desired finish, if you are sure the under 
coats are dry and the conditions are favorable. 

Cracking. Varnish cracking, when not caused by an inferior 
varnish, comes from the application of too heavy coats, or may 
also be due to the lack of precaution in observing whether the 
undercoats were sufficiently dry. When the varnish cracks, it 
must be sanded down or removed, and the work done over. 

Pitting. Pitting, or little pock marks, may appear on the var- 
nished surface, if it suffers a sudden change of temperature, or 
a draft strikes it while drying, or if proper ventilation is lack- 
ing. A damp surface under the finishing coats has a tendency 
to bring about this condition. A pitted surface cannot be re- 
varnished, as the defect cannot be rubbed out. 

Checking. The cause for varnish checking, or exhibiting num- 
erous small cracks, is usually to be found in the fact that the 
surface has been exposed to sudden cold, or, that a coat of short 
oil varnish has been put over that of an elastic one. Sometimes 
checking is caused by very heavy finishing coats. When usel 
over graining color, a varnish may check; due to the graining 
color not being thoroughly dry. There is no way to repair the 
damage except by removing the varnish and refinishing. 

Blistering. When a varnished surface is exposed to the sun 
or heat while drying, a film quickly forms over the surface, and 
the turpentine in the soft varnish underneath forms gases which 
have no chance to escape, and cause this blisters. Sometimes 
blistering is due to the existence of dampness or sap in the 
wood, or dampness in the undercoating. A blistered surface 
may be sanded down and given an additional coat of varnish. 



if not too badly blistered. If the varnish coats are blistered from 
the bottom up, the job must be done over entirely. 

Chilling. Complaints are frequently made to the manufac- 
turers during cold weather that varnish has become specky, and 
is therefore useless. This peculiarity, however, indicates no de- 
ficiency in the varnish itself, but is the natural result of con- 
tinued exposure to the cold, and the varnish has become what 
is known as "chilled." These specks have the appearance of 
undissolved gum particles, but are in reality due to the congeal- 
ing of the oil. Varnish should never be applied when in this 
condition, or when chilled at all, but should be kept in a warm 
place, near a stove or a steam pipe, until brought back to the 
natural condition. This process may be hastened by placing the 
can in hot water. 



TRANSPARENT FILLING. 



This is sometimes desirable yet difficult of achievement be- 
cause the oil or other fluids used in the filling discolor the wood 
more or less, even when the filler is comparatively colorless. A 
new German process would seem to solve this problem. It un- 
dertakes to fill the pores of the wood with a transparent mater- 
ial which will prevent oil from striking through. First the wood 
is rubbed with oil, either raw linseed or polishing oil, then the 
superfluous oil is wiped off with a piece of soft paper wet with 
alcohol. Now the surface is ready for a coating of shellac, 
purified and clarified by filtration, this being sprayed on, using 
an atomizer. Then it is polished with a solution of celluloid in 
alcohol, rubbing with a regular pad. The pad parts with its 
liquid which is then pres.«ied into the pores of the wood; this 
celluloid solution dissolves the shellac in the pores of the wood 
and attaches itself firmly to the walls of the pores; it is of 
course perfectly transparent. This filling is also very elastic, on 
account of the celluloid, and it is said to become perfectly in- 
corporated with any subsequent finish that may be placed up it. 

The usual method of filling wood calls for mineral filling ma- 
terial, silica being commonly employed though whiting and sil- 
ver white also are used. The gnly possible objection to a min- 
eral filler is that it will show up in the pores of the wood, more 
or less. Silica does not do this to any great extent, yet it does 
it a little. 

A mineral substance penetrates both the coarse and fine fibers 
of the wood, and, being opaque and of a different color from 
the wood, and the polishing coat which follows, both the color 
and the grain. Again, it is pointed out that while the mineral 
fillers are greedy of oil they do not hold the oil permanently, so 
that, while the oil in the polishing is taken in by the pores, it 
comes out of them later, under the influences of temperature. 
This is worth thinking about. 



POLISHING. 



We have noticed that some touring bodies turned out by 
builders have discarded a varnished surface in favor of an oil 
polished surface, advancing the contention that such a surface 
is more easily freed from dust, does not retain marks due to 
placing the hands^ on bright surfaces, and can be kept looking 
better for a longer time. We give, following, a polishing method 
that is in vogue among furniture makers that may have value 
in the paint shop: • 

There are two processes of polishing that may be described 
here. By the quick method we take a handful of raw cotton and 
dip it in a mixture of equal parts of sweet oil and alcohol, rub- 
bing the surface of the work with this in a circular manner. Af- 
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ter a time the polish begins to show. By the slow process we 
first bring the work to a perfect level by rubbing, then flow on 
a ooat of flowing varnish, and when ready for rubbing rub it in 
with FF pumice stone power, after which clean up. Rottenstone 
powder maybe used in the rubbing, using a chamois and rubbing 
in a circular way. The rottenstone powder is always a good 
thing after the rubbing with pumicestone because it will rub 
out any scratches made by the pumice stone powder. AUow the 
rottenstone to dry on the work, then rub this off with the palm 
of the hand in a rotary manner, wiping the hand every time it 
passes over the work. 



ARTIFICIAL SHELLAC FINISH. 



While not nearly so costly as it once was, owing to the de- 
naturing of grain alcohol, yet for some purposes it is too closely 
to use where its use would be very desirable. 

Here is a formula made with an artificial gum to be had in 
the New York market: 

It is a hard gum and like shellac dissolves readily in the usual 
Solents. It can be mixed with rosin and gives as a result a most 
beautiful lacquer or orange alcohol varnish imitation. The for- 
mula is thus: Shellac, 100 pounds; French artificial kauri, 50 
pounds; common rosin, 50 pounds; camphor gum, 1 oz.; acetone, 
5 gals.; and wood alcohol, 30 gals. 

It is difficult to get the true color of orange shellac in an imi- 
tation shellac and there is only one substance that has been 
found to do this. That is aurine. One ounce of the tincture of 
aurine will color one gallon of the shellac. It is dissolved in 
either wood or grain alcohol. The gums and liquids named are 
placed in a mixer and revolved until perfect dissolution ensues. 
It would not pay to make this as the ready-or-use article 
may be bought cheap enough. 



PURE PAINT LAW. 



The Hepburn bill has been reported to the Senate, after hav- 
ing been discussed in subcommittee by the interest for and 
against. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is empowered to enforce .the act, 
and the Bureau of Chemistry the duty of examinations. Sec- 
tions 6, 7 and 8 make these important rulings: 

Section 7. That for the purpose of this act an article shall be 
deemed to be adultered. 

(a) If any material contained in the article be of inferior 
quality to that claimed on label. 

(b) If any substance has been substituted in whok or in part 
for any ingredient claimed to be present. 

Section 8. That there shall be shown clearly and distinctly 
upon the face of the label and in the English language — 

(a) The name and residence of the manufacturer of the paint, 
or of the distributor thereof or of the party for whom the same 
is manufactured. 

(b) There shall be shown the true net weight and t«he true 
measure in gallons or parts thereof. 

(c) There shall be shown, with substantial accuracy, the per- 
centage and quantity of white lead, zinc, oil or spirits of tur- 
pentine, if any, of each ingredient, both solid and liquid, con- 
tained therein. 

Tihat, for the purpose of this act an article shall also be 
deemed to be improperly labeled or misbranded. 

First. If it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the 
name of another article. 

Second. If the contents of the package, as originally put up, 
shall have been removed, in whole or in part, and other con- 
tents shall have been placed in such package, or if the package 
fails to bear statement on the label of the quantity or proportion 
of white lead, zinc, oil or pure spirits of turpentine, if any, con- 
tained therein. 

Third. If in package form and the contents thereof, of white 
lead, zinc, oil or spirits of turpentine, if any, are not stated 



plainly and correctly in terms of net weight or measure on the 
outside of the package. 

Fourth. If the package containing it or its label shall bear 
any statement, design, or device regarding the ingredients, or the 
substances contained therein, which statement, design, or device 
shall be false or misleading in any particular. 



COMPOSITION OF PUTTY. 



Putty is a painter's material, regarding which there is much 
complaint. You can buy from your supply house pure linseed oil 
and whiting putty, but it s'hould be remembered that a gallon 
of 60-cent linseed oil still costs 60 cents after it is ground with 
whiting. There is no chemical change in this combination that 
will .reduce the price of oil or increase its volume. 

If for your own amusement you want to know what modern 
cheap, commercial putty is made of, you can proceed according 
to the plan outlined for paints in oil. Extract the oil with ben- 
zine and save the first washing for further examination. Examine 
the dried solid matter with a hand-glass to see whether it is 
wihiting or marble dust or a mixture. Then .treat some of it in a 
test tube with dilute hydrochloric acid. All the carbonate of 
calcium will dissolve- with effervescence. Anything that remains 
undissolved is probably silica barytes or clay, and for practical 
purposes it doesn't matter which. 



GLUE. 

Glue-room practice as carried on in the Steinway piano fac- 
tory. The glue used is a pure hide product. Each sample which 
is received undergoes careful examinaion, the following tests 
being made: One sample is weighed and dried to constant 
weight at 180 degrees Fahr. in an air bath to determine the con- 
tained moisture. Another sample is weighed out and soaked in 
water for 48 hours to determine its capacity for absorption. A 
third sample is burned to ash and the ash inspected definitely 
to determine whether it was hide or bone glue. No. 4 specimen 
is soaked and made into glue of the standard consistency and 
then tested with a viscosimeter to ascertain whether it conforms 
to the standard requirements in this line. In addition to this, 
standard gluing tests are made by gluing up samples which are 
subsequently broken apart to accurately show cohesive capacity 
of the glue. 

After a shipment of glue has been accepted it is sent to a 
small building where all of the glue for the works is prepared. 
A standard amount of water is added, the glue soaked, heated to 
180 degrees, and poured out into flat cakes. These cakes are 
then allowed to harden and the material sent to the various 
departments in this form. Every workman has his own glue pot. 
He applies to the foreman for sufficient glue to do a griven 
amount of work. This is cut from the cake, put in the pot, and 
heated. 

Experience has shown that for some of the work more water 
must be added to the glue than that originally supplied, and 
the control of this addition is left in the hands of the workman, 
but provision is made to insure the fact that no sample of glue 
is heated above 180 degrees. Every night each workman cleans 
out his glue pot and this waste is never used for gluing together 
the material entering into the construction of pianos. The 
cleanings from the pots and the glue collected from the zinc 
plates beneath the glue presses is sold to the makers and used 
by them for making wallpaper size. — Wood Craft. 



BROODING, THEN MURDER. 

As the result of an altercation at Morgantown. W. Va., be- 
tween two employes at Lough's carriage factory, Robert Hessen, 
35 years old, a carriage painter, was shot twice, once through 
the abdomen, and once through the heart, dying within a few 
minutes, and Edward Stewart, aged 65, a carriage trimmer, is in 
the lock-up. The victim leaves his widow and two children. 
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REPAIR PRICES CURRENT IN ST. LOUIS. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

Limousine color and varnish body chassis.. $ 75.00 

Repaint complete $100.00 to 125.00 

Touring car, color and varnish body and 

chassis 60 00 

Repaint complete 75 00 to 100 00 

Tourabout, color and varnish complete 50 00 

Repaint complete 65 00 to 75 00 

Runabout, color and varnish complete 25 00 

Repaint complete 35 00 to 50 00 

Delivery Auto Repaint Paneled 45 00 to 60 00 

TRIMMINGS. 

Recover cape top according to material 75 00 to 95 00 

New dust cover 12 00 to 15 00 

" Front curtains 15 00 to 18 00 

" Dividing curtains 15 00 to 20 00 

" Rubber on running boards 10 00 to 12 00 

" Front mat 6 00 to 8 00 

" Bow in top 10 00 to 12 00 

WOODWORK Each 

New Spokes, front wheels $0 75 to $1 00 

hind wheels 1 00 to 1 25 

Half rims on wheels, each 2 00 to 2 50 

Reset Channels, each 1 75 to 2 25 

All panel work, see carriage list. 

" other trimming work, see carriage list. 

" " work, smith and helper $1 50 per hour 

" " woodwork 75 per hour 

" " touch up, at 75 per hour 

" " trimming work, at 75 per hour 

STORM BUGGIES. 

First class job $225 00 to $275 00 

WOODWORK— STORM WAGONS. 
Storm Buggy Body with seat, complete, re- 
placing irons and trimmings, and 

painting new parts $76 00 

" Buggy Body, without seat, replacing 
irons and trimmings, and painting 

same 33 00 

New Side Panel to Storm Wagon, Body and 

painting 6 00 

" Back Panel to Storm Wagon Body and 

Painting 4 00 

" Front Panel with Corner Pillars to Storm 

Wagon and Painting 3 50 

One New Back Pillar to Storm Wagon and 

Painting 4 50 

" New Side Sill to Storm Wagon and Side 

Panel Painting 4 00 

New Bottom "Boards on Storm Wagon Body 

and Replacing Body Loop 3 00 

One New Side Seat Panel to Storm Wagon 

Body, replace trimming and painting 6 75 
" New Back Seat Panel to Storm Wagon 

Body, Replace Trimming and painting 12 00 
New Seat Frame to Storm Wagon Body, Re- 
placing Irons and Painting 3 25 

New Top Frame to Storm Wagon (without) 
pillars), canvas and replace irons and 

trimmings 12 00 

One New Side Rail to Storm Wagon Top, 

Replacing irons and trimmings ... 4 50 
" New Front Rail to Storm Wagon Top, 

Replacing irons and trimmings 2 75 

" New Bow to Storm Wagon Top, Re- 
place trimmings 2 00 

" New Lid to Seat of Storm Wagon Body 1 00 
REPAIRS— STORM BUGGY WHEELS. 
New Set No. 7 B Grade Patent Wheels, Re- 
placing Flat Steel Tires 25 00 



One Only No. 7 B Grade Patent Wheel, Re- 
placing Flat Steel Tire 

New Set No. 2 Grade Band Hub Wheels, Re- 
placing Flat Steel Tires 

One Only No. 2 Grade Band Hub Wheel, Re- 
placing Flat Steel Tire 

New Set No. 7 B Grade Patent Wheels and 
New Fiat Steel Tires 

One Only No. 7 Grade Patent Wheel and New 
Flat Steel Tire 

New Set No. 2 Grade Band Hub Wheel and 
New Flat Steel Tires 

One Only No. 2 Grade Band Hub Wheel and 
New Flat Steel Tire 

New Set No. 7 B Grade Patent Wheel, Re- 
placing Channels and Rubber Tires . 

One Only No. 7 B Grade Patent Wheel Re- 
placing Channel and Rubber Tire . . 

New Set No. 2 Grade Band Hub Wheels, Re- 
placing Channel and Rubber Tire . . 

One Only No. 2 Grade Band Hub Wheel, Re- 
placing Channel and Rubber Tire . . 

New Set No. 7 B Grade Patent Wheel New 
Ij^ Channel and Rubber Tires ... 

One Only No. 7 B Grade Patent Wheel, New 
Channel and Rubber Tire 

New Set No. 2 Grade Band Hub Wheels, New 
\% Channels and Rubber Tires 

One Only No. 2 Grade Band Hub Wheel, New 
\% Channel and Rub-ber Tire 

New Spokes in Patent or Band Hub Wheels, 
Each Painted 

Half Rim to Patent or Band Hub Wheel, Each 
Painted 

One New Hub on Band Hub Wheel, Re- 
driving Spokes and Replace Rim... 

Resetting Box in Hub to Straighten Wheel, 
Each 

WOODWORK— STORM WAGONS, GEAR AND SHAFTS. 

One New Axjle Bed, Replacing Irons, Painting 3 00 

Two New Brewster Reaches, Replacing Irons 

and Painting 5 50 

One New Brewster Reach, Replacing Irons 

and Painting 4 00 

New Head Block, Replacing Irons and Painting 2 70 

New Spring Bar with Scroll Ends, Replacing 

Irons and Painting 2 50 

All New Shafts Complete, Replacing Irons and 

Trimmings and Painting 14 00 to 16 00 

One New Shaft, Replacing Irons and Trim- 
mings and Painting 3 00 to 3 75 

New Shaft Bar, Replacing Irons and Painting 1 50 to 2 25 

New Singletree, Replacing Plates, Trimming 

and Painting 1 25 to 



7 50 




27 50 




8 00 




30 00 




8 50 




32 50 




9 00 




31 00 




9 00 




33 50 




9 50 




49 00 




12 50 




51 50 
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40 


1 25 to 


1 50 


8 00 to 


10 00 
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NEW CLUB HOUSE. 



Invitations have been sent to all St. J^ouis carriage and wagon 
makers to attend the formal opening of the new building re- 
cently erected by the St. Louis Carriage and Wagon Builders' 
Club, southeast corner of Broadway and Elm streets. There 
will be talks on subjects of interest to the carriage and wagon 
builders. 



MAIL WAGON FOR THE COAST. 



The Hoover Wagon Works, York, Pa., has recently booked 
an order for 22 screen mail wagons for the federal government, 
for delivery to the Pacific coast. The wagons will be used in the 
United States miail service in the cities of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 
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THE FACTS AS TO TIMBER. 



The industries which use wood mainly in manufacture repre- 
sent an investment of twenty-two hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. The product from this is about three thousand millions 
yearly. 

The forests from which supplies are had now cover five hun- 
dred and fifty millions of acres, .but this is a reduction from 
eight hundred and fifty. 

Of the five large forest divisions, the Central forest produces 
nearly all the hardwoods, such as elm, hickory, gum, ash, etc. 
This area was about two hundred and eighty millions of acres, 
yielding some fourteen hundred billion feet. 

All that remains of forests of all woods is forty-five per cent. 
The central forest we spoke of maintains forty-six per cent. 

It is a promise for the future that no native tree has yet become 
entirely extinct, but the commercial supply has become much 
reduced. 

The distribution of forest land puts the bulk of the publicly 
owned tracts in the West, in the shape of National forests, 
parks, etc. These now contain over one hundred million acres 
of merchantable timber. 

The yearly growth of wood does not average more than 
twelve cubic feet per acre, yielding an annual growth of seven 
thousand million cubic feet. In Europe, where the growth is 
slower, better methods have caused better yields in cubic feet. 
Our trees grow faster, but our methods get less stock. We cull 
from our timber supply yearly twenty thousand million cubic 
feet. 

The center of supply is constantly shifting and these changes 
are imteresting to note. In 1880 Michigan gave 23 per cent, of 
the total, but in 1907 it had fallen to 4.5 per cent. On the other 
hand the figures just reversed in Washington, being 1 per cent 
in 1880, and over 9 per cent in 1907. This gives a fair idea of the 
shifting scene. 

The waste is deplorable. Forest fires consume millions of 
acres, and the worst feature is the young growth that is de- 
stroyed. Replanting will have to be resorted to over vast areas, 
owing to total young growth destruction. A still more serious 
agent of destruction is the damage to future timber supply by 
the almost universal^ damage in logging, unnecessary, and due 
to carelessness. 

We export and import wood, but we export fifteen hundred 
million feet more than we import, and this equals a total de- 
crease of the supply of about 1 per cent, which stands for the 
yearly forest drain. As no other country is or can be in posi- 
tion to meet our needs, this represents positive, irreparable loss. 

The records prove that, others factors remaining constant, in- 
dustrial progress is accompanied by increased consumption of 
wood. This fact is so universally manifest that it can not be 
thought an accident. It may be regarded as a law of industrial 
life. 

It might be supposed that the substitution of other materials 
for wood, which takes place with industrial progress, w-ould de- 
crease the per capita need of wood, but such is not the fact. 
Substitutions may diminisih consumption for specific purposes, 
but this is more than made up for by the development of needs 
for wood along new lines or of greater needs along old lines. 
Only rising prices can serve to lessen the consumption of wood 
by an advancing nation, and after wasteful use has been cut off, 
any further reduction means an economic disadvantage. It 
means harder conditions of life, a handicap on industry. 

In the United States our use of wood is lavish. By better 
methods in the woods, at the mill, and in ways of use we can 
make what we have go further than we are now making it go, 
without industrial hardship. On the other hand, our legitimate 
need will certainly not decline, but advance as we go on to 
greater industrial strength. We can without hardship reduce our 
per capita consumption through economies; but after we have 
reached a reasonable basis we must expect to see our needs ad- 
vancing again. We are like a growing family which is extrava- 



gantly living beyond its income, but which is sure to need, when 
it has cut off extravagant use, an advancing income through fu- 
ture years. 

We have manufactured more lumber and other forest pro- 
ducts than we require. That is, we have established a consump- 
tion per capita, based not merely on actual need, but on a lav- 
ishness, a disregard for possible substitutes, and a scale of waste 
in the use of wood equalled in no other country. Supply has 
been regulated to a demand swollen not so much by industrial 
development, great as it has been, as by a product unduly cheap, 
because the items of logging and manufacture were considered 
the main costs of producing it. The cost of growing the trees has 
always been left out. 

That there is, in the economic sense, overproduction of lum- 
ber is wholly true, because we manufacture more lumber than 
our forests can yield permanently. No economic reason fully ex- 
plains the difference between the price of lumber grown in the 
United States and of lumber grown in Europe. Difference in 
the density of population explains it only in part. But neither 
that nor the relation of supply to demand is the chief cause. It 
lies in our failure to realize that if we arc to grow timber con- 
tinuously to meet our needs its value must be reckoned by the 
cost of growing it as well as by the cost of logging and manu- 
facture. 

We pay generally less for lumber than it is worth, with a 
slight present gain to ourselves individually, and by so doing 
w-e discourage the right use of the forest and greatly increase 
the cost of lumber to ourselves later on, and to those who come 
after us. We must recognize the actual value of timber now or 
pay an excessive price for it in the future, and we have carried 
destruction so far that we shall probably have to do both. 



LOSES OUT. 



In a case, the opinion of which was handed down May 11, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission found that water competition 
forced down rates from interior points to Pacific coast termi- 
nals^ 

The situation was peculiar. The carriers increased the rates 
on farm and dump wagons from Missouri River territory to the 
Pacific coast from $1.25 a hundred pounds to $1.35, the reason 
announced being that the former rate was abnormally low. 

Subsequently it was discovered that wagons were being moved 
to the Pacific coast terminals by water and the $1.25 rate was 
restored. The restoration of the rate induced the Kentucky 
Wagon Manufacturing Company and the Milburn Wagon Com- 
pany, of Toledo, O., to intsitute complaints before the commis- 
sion demanding reparation on shipments on which they had 
paid the $1.35 rate. 

The commission denies the raparation, holding that the car- 
riers were forced by water competition to restore the lower 
rate in order to get the business and not because the higher rate 
was unreasonable. 



COST of POWER. 



The cost of power for each tool can be obtained by ascer- 
taining the power demand in kilowatts per hour and multiply- 
ing this number of power units by the cost per unit and the 
number of working hours. If power is -generated under the shop 
management, its cost must be determined from the station rec- 
ords; if purchased, the contract price must be used. 

When the machines are equipped with individual motors rec- 
ords for each class of work may easily be obtained -by the use 
of graphic recording meters. 



UNIONIZED. 



The shop of J. J. Walsh & Co., of Roxbury, Mass., was com- 
pletely unionized by carriage and wagon workers. The addition 
makes 74 shops, large and small, under union conditions in Bos- 
ton and vicinity. 
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How an Aeroplane Works 



EN talking of the present and future of the aeroplane the other 
day, Glenn H. Curtiss, then preparing to start on his now 
famous flight down the Hudson River, ventured the opinion 
that the success of power-flight lay entirely in the perfec- 
tion of th€' controlling gear. He meant particularly' the gear 
than controls the direction and stability of the flyer. Whoever 
desires to understand the aeroplane and its method of flight 
may as well take that significant remark to heart before he 
starts in. 

When men started to try to fly they did not know what they 
were about. They thought that it would be sufficient to pro- 
vide the power to their machines and the kitelike surfaces to 
raise them. It did not occur to them that a kite, even with a 
long tail and no weight to carry, plunges and tumbles in all 
sorts of dizzy ways. So when men invented an engine sufficiently 
ligrht and powerful, and fixed to it the slanting planes to take it 
aloft, they were very much puzzled at first to find that their 
maohines invariably crashed down to earth after rising a few 
yards. 

They had started out with a rudder, something like a ship's 
rudder, to turn their aeroplanes to right or left. That was not 
enough. They next added a second rudder to turn upward or 
downward with. This was not enough either. So then came 
along the Wright brothers with their one all-important contri- 
bution to the construction of the aeroplane. They produced a de- 
vice that would keep the flyer "on an even keel," as we say of a 
ship; that is something that would save it from overturning 
sideways. 

Finally, then, the flying men have made among them all the 
aeroplane of to-day. Their product is a machine that will go 
rapidly and straight through the air and will keep steady and 
level in fairly quiet breezes. The machine is not automatic. That 
improvem-cnt is yet to come. As yet, every swerve, lurch and 
dip of the aeroplane has to be counteracted by a conscious and 
skillful use of one of the "controls." 

With the accompanying diagrams and the explanation here 
given any one may understand how the aeroplane is made to 
go. Various makes of aeroplanes differ in minor points, of 
course. Almost all however, have these points in common; up- 
and-down or "altitude" rudder in front, lateral rudder behind 
and "stabilizing" rudders at the extreme wing tips of the aero- 
plane. 

The aeroplane of Glenn H. Curtiss, in which he made his Al- 
bany-New York flight, is one from which the accompanying dia- 
grams are drawn. The Curtiss machine is held to have proved 
itself, by the recent flight, the most advanced type of aeroplane 
yet devised in America, possibly the world. It has possibly a 
little less stability and endurance than the Farman biplane used 
by Paulhan, but it excels the Farman biplane in speed. In de- 
sign, the two models closely resemble eaoh other. 

The Curtiss aeroplane is shown in ground plan in Fig. 1 The 
aeroplane flies in the direction indicated by the arrows. A is the 
altitude rudder, perched out at the end of a bamboo framework, 
in front of the driver. B B, are the two stabilizing rudders, out 
at the ends of the planes. C is the rudder for lateral steering, 
perched out behind, as A is before. P P is the upper sustaining 
frame, four feet under which lies the lower sustaining plane, 
parallel and of the same shape and size. In front of the planes 
is the steering wheel, W. Just back of W is the aeroplanist's 
seat, S. Back of S, and between the big planes, is placed the 
engine. Back of the engine and behind the big planes is the 
propeller, X. 

In the type of aeroplane now most developed, the propeller, 



X, placed behind the engine E, and the driver, at S, forces the 
machine forward in a horizontal direction. The planes, P, P, 
catch the air on their under surfaces, slightly inclined and con- 
caved for that purpose. The pressure lifts the machine in the 
air or sustains it there at a desired level. 

The engine that supplies the power is a gasoline explosion 
motor closely similar to that used in automobiles. Only slight 
differences are necessitated by the adapting of the engine to the 
aeroplane. The radiator and cylinders are built and grouped to 
save as much weight as possible. The controls for the magneto 
and gasoline supply are placed forward of the engine, at the 
driver's seat, S, for he is under the disadvantage of sitting in 




FIG. I.— GROUND PLAN OF CURTISS AEROPLANE. 

front of the motor. The engine cranks up directly by a turn of 
the propeller and the shaft drives the propeller directly without 
the intervention of cogs or sprockets. With these exceptions 
the flying engine is in all respects like the automobile engine, 
and does not require any explanation of its own. 

It is now to be seen how the propeller, X, driven by the en- 
gine, E, sends forward the machine, which is sustained by the 
gliding on the air of the plane, P P, and the similar plane under 
it. There remains to be seen the more delicate and difiicult part 
of flying, namely the work of keeping the flyer straight and level. 
Each of the rudders, A, B B and C, does its own particular share 
of this work. It is a threefold work, and far more complicated 
than the control of automobile, ship or bicycle. All these travel 
on a horizontal surface and are guided only to right and to left. 
Only the submarine boat presents anything like the complica- 
tions of steering that beset the aeroplane, for the submarine boat 
alone besides the flyer navigates in three dimensions. 

The function of the forward rudder. A, is to turn the course 
of the aeroplane up or down. Right here the tremendous differ- 
ence between the aeroplane and almost all methods of locomo- 
tion known to us becomes apparent. To realize the difference 
it is only necessary to try to conceive an automobile that one 
could, by a turn of the wrist, start to soaring from the ground. 
Nothing else so free and complete in the whole realm of motion, 
as known to human experience, exists as in the aeroplane of 
to-day, rude and imperfect, compared to its prospects, as it still 
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presumably is. And the freedom and complete command of 
space that distinguish the aeroplane all lie in rudder A, the alti- 
tude rudder. 

Figure 2 is a drawing of the essential details of this wonderful 
rudder. The rudder is shown from a point of observation for- 
ward of it and to its left. 

Tihe rudder consists of two horizontal planes, p p. They are 
connected with a framework similar in shape to the skeleton of 
an oblong box. This framework has the planes p p for its top 
and bottom sides. The framework hinges at the two ends on the 
axis represented by the dotted line, a. It is by turning on this 
hinge that the planes are made to act as rudders. 

This action is produced in the following manner: When the 
framework is tilted so that the fronts of the planes point up- 
ward, the air through which the aeroplane is advancing catches 

A 




no. 2.— ELEVATION OF ALTITUDE RUDDER. A. 

on the under side. The pressure of the air on the under sides 
of the planes lifts them and so lifts the nose of the whole aero- 
plane up, making it take an upward direction. 

When, on the other hand, the planes p p are tilted downward, 
the air as it is cleft presses on their top surfaces and forces 
them to point earthward. And so they give the downward di- 
rection to the course of the aeroplane, when the flyer desires to 
fly lower. 

It will easily be seen that without the altitude rudder, A, the 
aeroplane would be helpless. It could not be depended upon 
to rise from the ground, for flight is started by giving the rud- 
der the little upward tilt. The aeroplanist could not safely de- 
scend earthward, nor, if he found himself in unfavorable air, 
could he pass from one air current up or down to another. Above 
all, he could not alight, for in the last moment before alighting 
the nose of the aeroplane is thrown sharply up, to let the great 
planes catch the air and stop the momentum. 

How is the altitude rudder controlled by the aeroplanist? The 
view in Fig. 2 shows this in the apparatus, C C C. This is a 
peculiar but perfectly simple device. The rudder is pushed for- 
ward or pulled back by a long rod. The rod runs from a cross- 
piece of the framework of the rudder back to the steering 
wheel. It is fastened at the hub of the wheel. The wheel works 
backward and forward as well as turning. 

So the same hand that is steering the aeroplane to right or left 
by a turn of the wheel can, at the same time, be raising the aero- 
plane by drawing the wheel back toward the driver, as one 
**picks up" a stumbling horse, or else forced earthward by a 
forward thrust. 

More vital still than the altitude rudder, and certainly more 
of a departure from all other known methods of equilibrium, 
are the stabilizing rudders or fins, B B. The working of these is 
shown in Fig. 3 

To understand the use of them, the most continuously em- 
ployed pieces of steering gear on an aeroplane, it is necessary 
to remember that an aeroplane is poised las delicately on its airy 
even keel as a tightrope walker on his wire. The stabilizing fins 
serve the same purpose as does the fan of the Japanese tight- 
rope performer. They save the flyer from tipping over to one 
side or the other. 

Fig. 3 will show how this is done. Once more it is an appli- 
cation of the principle of catching the wind on the under side of 
a horizontal plane to get an upward pressure, and on the upper 



side to get a downward pressure. Fig. 3 shows a front elevation 
of the stabilizing planes and as much of the rest of the aero- 
plane as is necessary to the comprehension of their action. The 
purpose of the arrangement here shown is to tilt the one plane 
upward and the opposite one downward at the same time. 

The control of the planes, B B, lies in the wires c c c c. The 
axis of each plane lies in the dotted line, A. The wires, c c, 
fastened behind the axes of the planes, tilt them by an upward 
or downward pull. The wires c c run down from each plant to 
a pulley at the corner of the lower sustaining plane, P. From 
the pulley they run straight to the top of the back of the driver's 
seat, S. There they are fastened. 

This seat-back swings from side to side like the backs of some 
old chairs. The difference is that the old chairs were not de- 
signed to sway, while this back is. When it sways to the right, 
it pulls the wire that draws down the rear of the stabilizing wing 
out at the left wing tip. When the seat sways to the left, it 
draws down the stabilizing plane at the right wing tip. 

The wiring, C C, runs also up from the tops of the stabilizing 
planes through pulleys overhead, and so connects the stabilizing 
planes from above. When therefore, one stabilizing plane has 
its after edge pulled down by the tilting of the seat back, the 
same pull communicates by the wire over head to the other sta- 
bilizing plane, pulls its rear end up. Whichever way the one 
stabilizing plane is turned, the other one is turned oppositely. 

The manner in which this action rights the aeroplane will be 
readily understood. The process is as follows: As soon as, in 
the course of flight, the aeroplane sags to the left, the driver 
leans over to the right in his seat. It is the motion that he 
would naturally make to find his own equilibrium. In leaning 
to the right he pushes the seat back over with him. This pulls 
the wire that draws down the left stabilizing fin's after part. 
Thus the fin turns on its axis, or in such a way as to present a 
slanting under surface to the wind. The wind delivers an up- 
ward pressure on this surface, and this upward pressure tends 
to right the sagging left end of the aeroplane. At the same 
time the pull that started from the seat baok is sent on from the 
left fin over the overhead wire and down to the upper surface 
of the right fin, which is drawn up. The right fin is thus made 
to present its upper surface to the wind, and the wind then de- 
presses the right end of the aeroplane at the same time that 
the left is being raised. In a moment the aeroplane is righted. 
The driver thereupon straightens up in his seat bringing the 
seat-back again to the upright position and so drawing the 
stabilizing fins back again to their original place. The move- 
ment is a natural one for the driver, so much so as to be semi- 
automatic. 

It often happens that an aeroplane is caught in an air current 
as knotty as a rough pine board. A puff of wind will blow one 
side up, or the other side down. It is then that the aeronaut's 




FIG. 3.-FRONT VIEW OF StABILIZINO 'PLANES. B. B. 

back and shoulders are put to quick use to right his machine. 
The rule is simple; always to bend toward the upward side. Of- 
ten in making a curve, also, the aviator is obliged to lean a little 
inward, if the curve be sharp, to counteract the centrifugal force, 
The aeroplane naturally tilts on the inward side when taking a 
sharp curve, because of the slackening of the speed on the side 
which has the shorter curve. 

The third of the important controls of the aeroplane in the 
air is shown in Fig. 4 It is the side-to-side steering gear, the 
most complicated, because it is the least important. It needs a 
second motion of the hands, which are already busy with the 
altitude control. But the side-to-side steering motion does not 
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interfere with the pushing and pulling by which the upward and 
downward course of flight is directed. 

Figure 4 shows a view of the side-to-side rudder C. It is cleft, 
and through this cleft passes a horizontal plane. This is just a 
fixed plane, placed to sustain the weight of the after end of the 
aeroplane. The rudder C, save for this cleavage into an upper 
and lower part, is very similar to a ship's rudder. It Is note- 
worthy that this is the only vertical plane on the whole Curtiss 




FIG 4.— ELEVATION OF SIDE TO SIDE RUDDER, C 

machine. The rudder C swings on a vertical axis, a. The posi- 
tions into which it may be swung are shown by the dotted lines. 

The control of this rudder is by the little wires, cc, which pass 
through pulleys at the corners of the horizontal plane and come 
forward to the driver's seat. They pass up to the steering 
wheel, W, circle this, and unite. In other words, the wheel of 
the aeroplane is very much like a ships wheel, not only in pur- 
pose but in design. 

It is with this wheel, of course, that the driver turns to right 
or left, doubles on his course and makes the most complicated 
evolutions. Yet, in view of the fact that going anywhere in 
I^articular is vastly less important than avoiding being dashed 
to the ground, the side-to-side steering gear is far less an es- 
sential to the aeroplane than are the up-and-down and stabiliz- 
ing planes. Nor is it in any sense an invention in aeroplaning, 
since it is closely copied after the steering gear long in use on 
the water. 

There are other things that the aviator has to attend to be- 
sides his direction and stability control, of course. But they do 
not require his ever taking more than one hand from the steer- 
ing wheel. There is the throttle which feeds the fuel to his en- 
gine. It is a short, slender lever, at his right hand. A brief mo- 
tion cuts off his fuel and shuts down his engine, or lessens his 
speed or increases it. The electric control is in a little twist 
button fastened on the front of his seat between his knees. 

In starting, Curtiss, after testing his engine, first takes his 
place in the driver's seat, turns on the throttle and grasps the 




no. 5.-V1EW OF THE AEROPLANE. SHOWING THE VARIOUS PARTS. 

Steering wheel. Then, while two or three men hold the ma- 
chine from darting forward on its wheels, a mech-anic starts the 
engine with a quick turn of the propellor. With the propeller 
going briskly, Curtiss gives a s.ignal, and the aeroplane is re- 
leased by the men holding it. When the right speed is reached, 
Curtiss pulls the steering gear back a little toward him. The 
aeroplane rises from the ground. The ground friction overcome, 
it gains speed rapidly and rises faster, till it reaches the desired 
level. 

In descending, Curtiss picks out with his eye the favorable 



spot. When within some 200 yards of it and at some twenty 
yards' elevation, he shuts off his engine with a movement of the 
right hand. Depressing the head of his flyer, he glides down at 
a gentle angle by his own momentum. At the moment before he 
would come into forcible collision with the earth, he pulls up the 
head of the flyer quite sharply. The nose points sharply up, 
the great sustaining planes act as brakes against the air. The 
strength is taken out of the drop. The machine comes down 
gently on its two rear wheels, and the front wheel comes down 
also. If the machine rolls along too far on the ground Curtiss 
applies a brake to the front wheel with his right foot. The same 
contrivance that works this brake has an emergency attachment 
to short circuit the electric current, if needed, when in the air. 

Other important moments occur in the course of flight. Some- 
times a motor stops in midair. In such a case, the aviator must 
pick out a landing place immediately and glide down to it. He 
may be 1,000 feet or more in the air, or he may but a few 
yards to descend. The greater drop is the safer in some ways, 
for there are more good landing places to pick out. The avia- 
tor, having set his eye on the desired landing spot, proceeds to 
glide to it, by the careful use of his altitude rudder. He must 
keep this rudder pointed downward just enough so that the ma- 
chine will slant downward at a fair speed. It amounts to making 
gravity supply the place of power. He coasts down on a gentle 
slant. If he slants too much, he is in danger of being dashed 
down at a terrific rate. If too little, he may lose headway and 
so lose stability and steerage way, and meet an even worse disas- 
ter by overturning. So it takes an exceedingly nice use of the 
altitude rudder to make a landing with the engine cut off. 

Delicate and interesting as the contrivances of the most man- 
ageable aeroplanes of the day may seem, it must be remembered 
that there is yet much to be accomplished before they will be- 
come satisfactory means of travel. Their stability is not yet 
great. In a violent wind they are tossed mercilessly, or upset, 
despite the stabilizing planes. And in the best weather the 
three-fold difficulties of steering demand a constant attention 
much more trying than that employed in speeding an auto at 
forty miles an hour. 



WAGON MAKERS SAY IT'S A FAD. 



Automobiling is a fad and the time is fast approaching when 
the wagonette, the brougham and the carriage will come back 
in vogue, according to D. J. Keok, who spoke on the waning of 
the automobile at the annual banquet and smoker given by the 
St. Louis Carriage and Wagon Builders' Association Monday 
night. 

The seventy-five members present agreed that the "joy-riders" 
and the great number of fatalities caused by automobile acci- 
dents had a tendency to rejuvenate the carriage and wagon busi- 
ness of the country. 

"Many wagon manufacturers," said Mr. Keck, "would probably 
have embarked in the automobile business had they thought au- 
tomobiling would be a fixture in this country. It is true the fad 
temporarily hurt our trade, but the time is fast approaching 
when the conservative man will forsake the gasoline vehicle for 
the reliable carriage." 

•Among the other speakers at the banquet besides Mr. Keck 
were: William Schaeffer, William Oldenhaus, Fred Butler and 
Henry Eichs. G. H. McCabe was toastmaster. 

The officers of the St. Louis Carriage and Wagon Builders' 
Association are: Frederick Butler, president; Frank Krong, vice- 
president; Louis Neibling, treasurer; Frederick Speady, finan- 
cial secretary, and Frederick Heimberger, corresponding secre- 
tary. 



THE RED FLAG. 



Following assig^nment of the old and respected Boston com- 
pany of Ferd. J. French Company, is a sale to close out the en- 
tire stock of carriages by order of the assignee. 
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OBITUARY 



Louis Noll, of L. Noll Co., Waterford, Wis., vehicle dealer, 
died, aged 76 years. 

Henry John Frank, treasurer of the firm of Donigan & Neil- 
son, Brooklyn, N. Y., carriage and wagon builders, and a resi 
dent of South Brooklyn for forty years, died on Sunday, May 
24, at his home, 345 Fifty-seventh St. He was born in New York 
City May 22, 1866. He is survived by his widow and a son. 

J. B. Fitzpatrick, a prominent citizen of Columbiana, Ohio, 
was stricken with appplexy and died. Mr. Fitzpatrick was 
prominently identified with the buggy manufacturing industry 
for many years. 

Philip J. McGrath, a carriage builder of Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
at his home, 701 Lafayette avenue. He was born in Ireland and 
located in Brooklyn thirty-five years ago. 

Patrick Burns, for more than 50 years a manufacturer of wag- 
ons in Hamilton, Ohio, died April 25 of Bright's disease, at the 
age of 77. He was a native of Ireland. He became widely known 
as a manuacturer and amassed a considerable fortune. He was 
the father of M. O. Burns, prosecuting attorney of Butler Coun- 
ty. 

William Zottman, one of the oldest citizens of Burlington, Vt., 
died May 22 of arterial sclerosis. Mr. Zottman was born in 
Philadelphia in 1823. He was engaged for some years in manu- 
facturing carriages associated with William Smith. Mr. Zott- 
man leaves a wife, one son, and a half brother. 

John C. Fancher died in Jacksonville, N. Y., May 23. He was 
a carriage manufacturer, retiring from business eighteen years 
ago. He is survived by three sons and one daughter. 

Alexander McDowell, of Monmouth, 111., died at the age of 80 
at the home of his son-in-law in Chicago, May 22. Born in 
Philadelphia, August 2, 1834, Mr. McDowell went to Illinois in 
1865 and began the manufacture of carriages at Monmouth, 
where he resided until a few years ago. He then w^ent to Chi- 
cago, but more recently returned to Monmouth. He is survived 
by his wife and daughter. 

Eugene T. Westerfield, a retired wagon manufacturer of New 
York City, died May 22. He was born in New York City Aug- 
ust 11, 1842. He is survived by four sons, a daughter, a brother 
and a sister. 

William Harvey Rowland, secretary of William & Harvey 
Rowland, Inc., manufacturers of carriage springs, at Philadel- 
phia, died May 22 at his home in Chestnut Hill, after a short 
illness from typhoid fever. Mr. Rowland was a member of the 
Philadelphia Cricket Club, and was well known in society. He 
was a member of the old and distinguished Rowland family 
which did so much in the upbuilding of Frankford. 

Austin C. Chandler, a retired carriage manufacturer, died at 
Spring^eld, Mass., May 14. He leaves a son and daughter. 

Warner Arms, of Youngstown, Ohio, president of the Re- 
public Rubber Company, died at the age of 58. 

Christian Zecher, a well known resident of Lancaster, Pa., died 
May 10. Deceased was in his seventy-fifth year and death was 
caused by diabetes. He was born and resided all his life in Lan- 
caster. When a young man he learned the trade of wagon 
builder and for a number of years was engaged in the wagon 
making business with his brother, Philip, retiring several years 
ago. 

Aaron Benson Ragan, vice-president of the Southern Vehicle 
and Manufacturing Company, died in New Orleans, La., May 1, 
from a complication of diseases that followed an attack of la 
grippe. The deceased was born in Thibodaux, La., sixty years 
ago. He entered the employ of the Joseph Schwartz Carriage 
Compnay, and worked in almost every capacity in the store. 
Three years ago he and Captain Alex Hass and Leon Wolf or- 



ganized the Southern Vehicle and Manufacturing Company. His 
wife, three sons and five daughters survive. 

John Donohoe, an old citizen of Belvidere, N. J., who for 
many years was engaged in the manufacture of wagons, died at 
the home of his son-in-law Samuel Hendrickson, May 1, aged 
80 years. He relinquished active business several years ago on 
account of ill health. He is survived by one son and one daugh- 
ter. 



LO IN THE PAINT SHOP. 



Whether or not it is the ancestral love of paint streaked 
about their faces, or a new era for the red men, at any rate four 
young Indian bucks from the Tama reservation have laid aside 
their blankets and moccasins and donned the overalls of the la- 
borer, and are working in paint, in the factory of the Marshall- 
town (Iowa) Buggy Company. 

Never in the history of that city, which has had an Indian 
reservation near it for many years have Indians been known 
to accept employment. One of the young braves started in the 
factory and was placed at work priming buggy bodies and gears. 
The weekly pay checks looked good to him and the word was 
passed in the native Iowa Sac and Fox tongue. The result was 
three more of his race joined him and their employers pronounce 
them good workmen. 



HOW CAN IT BE PATENTED. 



In the April Hub, in the new patents department, we illus- 
trated a turnout seat with a brief of the claimed specifications. 
It was assigned by the patentee to a motor car company of 
some promijience. 

Referring to this in a letter to The Hub, a carriage builder 
of the first class thus comments with justice, and not a little 
irony, at the expense of those who are so little posted on the 
art of body building, as not to know what they are buying. He 
writes. 

" Is it possible that a patent could be issued by the patent of- 
fice for a turnout seat, or a body made like that (referring to 
illustration). That seat has been made in the carriage trade be- 
fore I went into business and I have been engaged in it for thir- 
ty years." 

The writer wonders why it might not be a valuable idea to 
patent everjrthing that was ever used in the carriage trade. 



THE MERITAS MILLS. 



The Meritas Mills of Columbus, Georgia, have filed a petition 
in Superior Court of Columbus, Ga., asking for a charter for a 
cotton mill, capital stock of which is to be $500,000. Twenty 
acres of land have been purchased for a site at North Highlands 
on the river. Plans call for the erection of a two-story brick 
mill and a weave shed with saw tooth roof, for an initial equip- 
ment of 10,000 spindles and 170 looms and provision for an in- 
crease to 25,000 spindles and 425 looms. The machinery will be 
driven by electricity and produce cloth used as a basis for the 
celebrated "Meritas Leather Cloth." The project is backed by 
the Standard Oil Cloth Company, of 320 Broadway, New York. 



AUTO PAYS THE FREIGHT. 

The railroads of the United States earn over eight million 
dollars a year carrying automobiles, supplies and accessories. 
They have profited largely by the development of the industry, 
as they would naturally profit by the success and extension of 
any product, but the automobile industry has been exceptionally 
productive of revenue for the railroads. A factory pays for ten 
times a msany freight cars and at a much higher rate than a 
carriage factory producing an equal number of horse drawn 
vehicles. 
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WHAT BUILDERS ARE OFFERING. 



RUBBER STOCKS AS VIEWED BY EXPERTS. 



The Month's Fashion Plates Described. 



(See Fashion Section for Illustrations.) 

The Mylord is an Austrian style of pleasing design, and is 
shown more for the purpose of giving an idea of what the for- 
eign builder is doing in pleasure vehicles of heavy type. 



The Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. has created the design of auto- 
mobile here shown which has been named the "Emperor Wil- 
liam." The idea worked out is that of a body on close-coupled 
car that shall yield luxurious riding qualities with beauty of de- 
sign. It has many excellent attributes that a study of the draw- 
ing will develop, and the finish, painting and all elegant acces- 
sories are up to the full Studebaker standard. 



The Winton Motor Carriage Company, of Cleveland, has al- 
ways maintained a very high standard in design, trimming and 
painting, and its cars appeals to the refined taste. The com- 
pany believes in the exclusive six-cylinder power plant for rea- 
sons that are cogently presented. For 1910 the buyer is given 
four forward selective speeds, which is the addition of an ex- 
treme speed. A newly perfected carburetor emphasizes the mo- 
tors beautiful operation. The frame is inswept in front to give 
a shorter turning radius. Springs of increased size are semi- 
elliptical all around, permitting low suspension of body. Four 
shock absorbers and four rubber bumpers. The front axle is of 
channel-section pressed steel. Wheel base is 124 inches — ^an in- 
crease of four inches. The body is longer and wider, also run- 
ning boards and guards. Running boards and front floor are 
covered with pressed aluminum. 



The American Locomotive Company has been very success- 
ful in meeting the requirements of users of heavy commercial 
trucks, and we present this month a type of the four-cylinder, 
20 H.P. truck equipped with standard body. The company made 
exhaustive research, testing all approved ideas, before creating 
the model it thought most worthy. 

The truck has the same motor as the cab, but the governor 
is set for one thousand revolutions, at which speed twenty-four 
horsepower is developed. This model has a chain drive, which 
is the better practice for a commercial vehicle. The chassis is 
fitted with semi-elliptic springs and solid one-piece axles of rec- 
wheels. The length over all is one hundred and ninety-seven 
inches, standard. The width of the frame is seventy-eight-and- 
a-half inches, over the front hubs, and seventy-seven and fifteen- 
sixteenths inches over the rear hubs. The length of the load- 
ing space is twelve feet, with the standard body, the width be- 
ing optional. The height of the frame, when loaded, is thirty- 
six inches. The weight of the chassis is 4850 pounds. The gaso- 
line tank has a capacity of twenty-one gallons. 



The Mathe-son Automobile Company, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
has scored such a brilliant success with its "Silent Six" cylinder 
cars that one must take notice of the achievement. The illus- 
tration is of a five passenger touring car equipped with its six 
cylinder power plant. The excellence attained seems to rest 
largely on extreme precision of construction in all mechanical 
details, with such ideas in design as have approved themselves 
to the makers after painstaking test and try-out. The body of 
the car shown is graceful in design and presents a very work- 
manlike finish. 



EVANSVILLE HIGH WATER MARK. 

Twelve thousand buggies made in March and April establish 
a new high record of production at the Hercules Buggy Com- 
pany's plant, and the payroll of more than $11,000 for the week 
established the high mark of weekly wage totals not only at the 
Hercules but for all business in Evansville. 



Offerings of crude rubber in the London market recently met 
with no buyers at the upset prices and lots were withdrawn. 
The Motor World prints interviews from Henry C. Pearson, of 
the India Rubber World, and F. A. Sieberling, president of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., that may be considered as the 
views of experts. 

"The rubber manufacturer, from the beginning of the indus- 
try," says Mr. Pearson, "has been in a position of not being 
able to control in any way the cost of the chief material, or cal- 
culate with accuracy the cost of material at any given time 
ahead. 

"Many manufacturers seem disposed to consider every rise in 
the cost of rubber to be due to 'speculation.' Of late this im- 
pression apparently has been strengthened by reports that rub- 
ber is being *held up* on the Amazon with the aid of the gov- 
ernment, under the new law authorizing banks to advance money 
on rubber stocks. 

"Whatever may be the ultimate effect of the new regulation, it 
is a mistake to suppose that rubber is being stored on the 
Amazon to-day, with the aid of bank advances or otherwise. 
The price of $3 a pound is so alluring that every producer in the 
world is hurrying his rubber to market. 

"On the whole, it appears safe to assert that rubber prices to- 
day are as fully controlled by conditions of supply and demand 
as at any other time in the history of the trade." 

Mr. Sieberling recently returned from his tour of inspection 
through Sourti America that took two months' time and more 
than 2,000 miles of travel in the fever-laden district of the 
Amazon river. He was, so far as known, the first American 
rubber manufacturer to take this trip. "The high prices prevailing 
for crude rubber," says Mr. Sieberling, "are fairly attributable 
to two primary causes causes: First — the abnormal draft upon 
the world's supplying in providing tires for automobiles; second 
— ^the wild speculation in rubber and rubber shares in England. 
London is the financial center of the world's rub-ber market, and 
the craze now running its course there is having a tremendous 
sentimental influence toward lifting prices. This will correct 
itself in the collapse which is certain to come. 

"Stories are being circulated to the effect that the rubber sup- 
ply is being rapidly exhausted, and that the world is facing a 
famine; but a careful review of the situation justifies an opposite 
opinion. 

"The past year more than 70,000 tons of crude rubber, having 
a value approximating $300,000,000, were produced, of which 
40,000 tons came out of the Amazon district. This was wholly 
wild rubber, gathered almost entirely from a belt extending 
along the Amazon and its tributaries and running less than 
three miles into the interior. The vast forest beyond these bor- 
ders is substantially untouched; but with the building of the 
railroad around the falls of the Madeira — which will be com- 
pleted in 1911 — and with the building of roads through the for- 
est connecting up rivers, the introduction of the automobile and 
gasoline boat, vast districts heretofore inaccessible will be 
brought within reach of the rubber gatherer; and, while the gain 
in production each year has been approximately but 10 per cent, 
over the previous year, there is no question that this percentage 
will increase largely from this time forward. 

"But a very important factor toward relieving the existing 
situation is found in the plantation rubber in the East Indies, 
which is now coming into the market in large quantities, each 
year's production being substantially double that of the preced- 
ing year. Whereas we had less than 4,000 tons in 1909, we shall 
receive approxiimately 8,000 tons in 1910 and well up to 16,000 
tons in 1911, and within five years a quantity larger than is now 
furnished by the Amazon, which is a remarkable result consid- 
ering the fact that three years ago the production of the entire 
East Indian district represented but a few hundrea tons. 

"That product of nature which exists in abundance, and which 
the world needs, it will find a way to obtain. Wild rubber trees 
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in almost limitless quantities exist in Brazil awaiting the touch 
of human energy to yield up their latex, and the world will un- 
doubtedly find means to o-btain its required supply. 

*'The ruling classes in Brazil are an intelligent people, and 
though they have been slow to realize the advantage of planting 
rubber, they are now following the lead of the East Indians, 
and within a few years the Amazon Valley will be furnishing 
plantation rubber far in excess of the wild rubber now coming 
down the river. 

"As an indication of the immensity of its opportunities, one 
island in the mouth of the Amazon River, Isle Marajo, which is 
larger than the State of Maine, is capable of furnishing planta- 
tion rubber in quantity more than the entire world is now con- 
suming. The government is enacting legislation to stimulate 
the planting of trees and, while we shall temporarily be sub- 
jected to high prices of crude rubber, since it is known that plan- 
tation rubber can be produced for 25 cents a pound, as certain 
as night follows the day we will within a few years have a 
large over-supply that will bring the cost lower than it has ever 
been heretofore." 



PERSONALS. 



C. D. Eyrse, superintendent of the Pekin (III.) Wagon Com- 
pany, has resigned his position. Mr. Eyrse has had thirty years 
of experience in this line of work. 

Victor Freeman, who for several months has been employed 
in the Shortsville Wheel Go's factory at Littleville, has resigned 
his position and returned to his home in Geneva, N. Y. 
* The governor of Indiana appointed W. H. Mclntyre, of Au- 
burn, delegate to the International Congress of Road Builders, 
which meets in Brussels, Belgium, April 31 to August 7. 

E. H. Brewer and Jesse Jennison, of the Cortland (N. Y.) 
Carriage Goods Co., have just finished an auto trip from Florida 
to Cortland. One day's stunt was 169 miles. The machine was 
a 30 Cadillac. 

Howard Ames, who returned from Montreal a short time ago, 
having been employed in that city by Carroll & Co., has re- 
signed his position with that company and accepted one with 
the Byrnes Carriage Co. 

O. D. Small resigned his position as general manager of the 
Golden Eagle Buggy Company May 1 to take charge of the 
Piedmont Orchards Company, which comprises about 1,500 
acres of fine orchard lands near Clarksville, Ga. 

James A. Kauffman, Miamisburg, Ohio, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Anderson Carriage Company, Detroit, builders of 
electric autos. Mr. Kauffman has been secretary of the Kauff- 
man Buggy Company for over twenty-five years. 

Announcement has recently been made of the appointment 
of M. J. Hallinan, effective June 1, as manager and city salesman 
for the wholesale department of J. L. Marcero & Co., Pontiac, 
Mich. Mr. Hallinan was formerly purchasing agent and vice 
president of the Pontiac Buggy Co. 

Charles T. Jeffrey, who for sixteen years was a partner with 
his father, the late Thomas B. Jeffrey, in the firm of Thomas B. 
Jeffrey & Co., now assumes complete control of the manufac- 
ture and sale of Rambler automobiles. It is announced that the 
business of Thomas B. Jeffrey & Co. will continue without 
change in policy. 

The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Auto Axle Company elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Van B. Perrine; vice-president, J. R. 
Keenan; secretary, H. C. Pequignot^ treasurer, W. H. Scheiman. 
These gentlemen, with W. M. Griffin, constitute the board of di- 
rectors. The capital stock of $100,000 has been subscribed and 
the factory will be in operation shortly. 

Seventy years ago H. L. Fisher of the Fisher Bros. Buggy 
Company, arrived in Peoria on a small river packet steamer, a 
boy of 4 years of age. Mr. Fisher remembers incidents attend- 
ing his arrival in Peoria vividly. The city was then but a vil- 
lage of 600 inhabitants, but enjoying a boom and grow^ing rap- 
idly. Shortly after his arrival Mr. Fisher journeyed in a stage 



coach to the town of Charleston, now known as Brimfield, where 
he resided for a number of years. Later he moved to Peoria. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Stoughton 
(Wis.) Wagon Company, the following directors were elected 
for the ensuing year: J. H. Palmer, Dr. Julius Noer, Henry 
Beattie, F. J. Vea, M. M. J. Vea, P. M. Davis and Oscar Forton. 
Immediately after the stockholders' meeting the board of di- 
rectors met and re-elected all of the old officers. 

•Charles Abresch, founder of the Charles Abresch Company, 
builders of carriages, trucks, beer wagons and automobile bod- 
ies, in Milwaukee, Wis., celebrated his sixtieth birthday May 15. 
by assem'bling the officers of his company and the men who 
have been longest with him at the factory, with their wives 
and friends. After showing them through the entire plant he 
took them to the Blatz hotel, where a dinner was served in the 
clubroom, followed by an automobile ride for the ladies, while 
the men visited over their cigars and wine. Mr. Abresch located 
in 1868, having learned his trade in Germany, and in 1871 started 
the Abresch Company, which now employes 650 men and has 
a monthly payroll of $60,000. 



HONK! HONK! KENNEDY! 



Clyde C. Kennedy was gathered in by the reporter of a Frisco 
journal, and this is what was printed: "While East I visited a 
numiber of big automobile factories and everywhere was the 
same story of marvelous demand for this season's cars. There 
can be no doubt about the McFarlan popularity in the East. The 
factory at Connersville, Ind., was easily as busy as any that I 
visited and even by working night and day was finding it im- 
possible to catch up with orders. There is an unmistakable ten- 
dency in the East for the six-cylinder car and I believe that ne- 
cessity of successful competition will force a large number of 
the machines now using fewer cylinders to adopt this construc- 
tion." 



DETROIT DEALS. 



Purchase of the Brush Runabout Company, and possibly, the 
Briscoe Manufacturing Co., the erection of one of the largest 
garages in Detroit at Woodward and Charlotte avenues; the 
building of the world's largest plant for the manufacture of light 
commercial cars, and the adsorption of the Gray Motor Com- 
pany, are a few of the deals involved in Detroit properties either 
closed or about to be closed by the newly organized United 
States Motor Company. 



CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS MEET. 



At the semi-annual meeting of the Carriage Manufacturers' 
Association of America, held in Chicago, plans were laid for en- 
larging the scope of the work in the future and the enlistment 
of all vehicle manufacturers in an effort to secure better condi- 
tions in the manufacture and marketing of vehicles. The present 
officers and their addresses are as follows: President, C. C. Hull, 
Connersville, Ind.; secretary, George D. McCutcheon, Owens- 
boro, Ky.; treasurer, S. C. Gay, Ottawa, 111. 



TO RAISE THE DUES. 

The members of the Kansas City (Mo.) Implement, Vehicle 
and Hardware Club will hold a meeting at the Baltimore Hotel 
to discuss the proposition of raising the annual membership dues 
to $15. It is said that the organization suffers from a lack of 
revenue and the matter of a heavier assessment has been agi- 
tated for some time. 



MR. McADOW RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT. 



F. H. McAdow, secretary and treasurer of the Staver Carriage 
Co., was elected president of the National Association of Credit 
Men at their annual convention, held at Philadelphia last May. 
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Trade News From Near and Far 



NEW FIRMS AND INCORPORATIONS. 



The Robinson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., has incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $20,000. 

The Swift Automobile Co., Detroit, Mich., has filed articles 
under Michigan law-s; capital $300,000. 

Owosso (Mich.) Motor Co., to manufacture delivery wagons, 
has been incorporated; capital $200,000. 

The Storm Queen Buggy Company, Huntington, Ind., has 
been incorporated by D. P. Miles, W. C. Miles, and W. M. Miles 
with a capital of $30,000. 

The W. T. Farr Co., Dalhadt, Texas, hardware, imple- 
ments, vehicles, etc., has been incorporated by W. T. Farr, W. B. 
McKinney and L. C. Elliot. 

The Hale Buggy Co., Anniston, Ala., has been incorporated to 
manufacture, buy and sell buggies. Capital stock, $25,000, paid in 
$6,250. 

Atlantic, Iowa, is to have an exclusive buggy establishment to 
be operated by S. H. Kdrk, who is closing out his stock of farm 
implements. 

A buggy factory has been started at Gleason, Tenn. Mont- 
gomery, Hart & Nichols are the owners, and they will make 
buggies and do repair work. 

The Pike Spoke Co., Pikeville, Ky., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $6,000. Incorporators J. A. Sanders, Henry 
Sagraves and Robert D. Wilson. 

Martene Motor Car Co., Westfield, N. J., to manufacture au- 
tomobiles, etc., capital $25,000, has been incorporated by L. D. 
Darby, H. C. Darby and others. 

Sheboygan, Wis., is to have a neck yoke factory. Otto Hardt 
and William Schultz have purchased the patents, plant and busi- 
ness for manufacturing a neck yoke. 

The Storm Queen Buggy Co., Huntington, Ind., manufactur- 
ers, has been incorporated with a capital of $30,000. Directors D. 
P. Miles, W. Miles, and N. W. Miles. 

United Auto Company, of Newark, N. J., to manufacture auto- 
mobiles, etc., capital $100,000; has been incorporated by S. H. 
Levy, J. Sonnabond and P. J. Shotland. 

The Bimel Spoke & Auto Wheel Co., Portland, Ind., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $130,000. Directors Fred Bimel, J. 
O. Pierce, J. A. Fuqua and W. D. Schwartz. 

The Findlay (Ohio) Automobile Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000. Incorporators L. D. Firmier, 
F. E. Hurley, W. N. Pol and C. F. Fleming. 

W. A. Wood Automobile Mfg. Co., to manufacture automo- 
biles, capital $3,000; has been incorporated by W. A. Wood, C. 
W. Kahlerth and F. Fitch, at Kingston, N. Y. 

Junkers-Burdick Company, Chicago; capital, $25,000; au- 
tomobile and general mercantile business; incorporators: Otto 
Junkers, Winthrop Burdick, George J. Meier, 

Shaw-Merrill Company, Chicago, $10,0C0; to manufacture and 
deal in motor vehicles and appliances; incorporators, Howard I. 
Shaw, E. Raymond Bliss, Jr.; Lloyd Merillat. 

The Horseshoe Auto Tire Co., of New York, to manufacture 
and deal in automobiles, capital $25,000; has been incorporated 
by W. E. Holloway, W. Huber, New York City. 

Eastern Auto Distributing Co., capital $1,200, has been incor- 
porated to manufacture and deal in automobiles, etc., by Leo- 
nard K. Clark, 150 E. 89th street New York City. 

The Anderson (Ind.) Implement Co., dealers in implements 
and vehicles, has been incorporated; capital $50,000. Incorporat- 
tors: Sol Smelser, W. B. Smelser and T. M. Bevelhimer. 

Chenango Auto Top Co., Buffalo, N. Y., to manufacture and 
deal in carriage and auto tops, capital $2,000; has been incorpor- 
ated by Edward Robinson, C. H. Tuttle and K. Besant. 



The Pyle Spring Tire Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., to manufac- 
ture tires and auto parts, has been incorporated; capital $50,000. 
Incorporators G. C. Pyle, W. G. Hunter and W. D. Pyle. 

Rayfield Motor Car Company, Springfield, 111.; capital, $150,000; 
to manufacture and deal in automobiles, accessories and sup- 
plies; incorporators, J. F. Miller, E. E. Staley, Burke Vancil. 

The Cortland (N. Y.) Motor Wagon Company, to manu- 
facture and deal in automobiles, etc., capital $100,000; has 
been incorporated by R. H. Jadwin, of 502 Adams St., Scranton 
Pa. 

The Hamilton Motor Car Co., Greensburg, Ind., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000. Incorporators Harry War- 
der, C. P. Corbett, W. W. Bonner, H. T. Woodfill and D. A. 
Myers. 

Kinkel & Buckley, Brooklyn, to deal in carriages, wagons and 
automobiles, capital $10,000, has been incorporated by C. F. 
Buckley, of 278 Nostrand avenue, and Joseph Funkel, 269 Clifton 
street. 

The A. J. Walker Stoops Company, New York, capital, 
$15,000, has been incorporated by Alfred J. Walker, James G. 
Stoops, to manufacture and deal in wagons, carriages and auto- 
mobiles. 

The Selnik-Klinger Company, of New York, to manufacture 
and deal in automobiles, wagons and parts, capital $5,000; has 
been incorporated by Henry Selnik, of 118 McKibben street, 
Brooklyn. 

Lincoln (N. D.) Co-Operative Company, to deal in hardware, 
implements, vehicles, etc., has been incorporated; capital $50,000. 
Incorporators John W. Kerber, John J. Johanneson and Albert 
J. Zenzeon. 

The Mohican Manufacturing Company, Richmond, N. Y., to 
manufacture and deal in automobiles, airships, etc.; capital $50,- 
000; has been incorporated by E. P. Jaeger, Brooklyn, and W. T. 
Clute, of Elmhurst. 

The full amount of $10,000 in subscriptions to the capital stock 
of the Northwestern Wheel & Wagon Company assures the 
citizens of Bellingham, Wash., that the factory of the company 
will be established there. 

The White Spot Safety Signal Co., of New York, to manufac- 
ture and deal in automatic signal for automobiles, carriages, etc., 
capital $100,000; has been incorporated by L. O'Brien, and E. E. 
Davis, of Montclair, N. J. 

Graham Differential Gear Company, Chicago, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $150,000 to manufacture and deal in 
autfrmobiles, accessories and machinery. Incorporators: Perci- 
val Steel, J. L. Tyrrell, G. J. Jeffries. 

The Interstate Automobile Supply Company, Sioux City, la., 
is going into the manufacturing end of the automobile business. 
The company states that it is installing machinery and appara- 
tus for making automobile parts and tires. 

Geo. D. Aiken & Co., Twin Falls, Idaho, to deal in imple- 
ments, vehicles, etc., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$20,000. Incorporators Geo. D. Aiken, E. D. Kinney, E. C. 
Kinney, George F. Sprague and John M. Maxwell. 

The United States Wheel Co., capital $1,000,000, was incorpor- 
ated at Albany, N. Y., to manufacture automobiles and other 
vehicles and cars. The directors include Joseph D. Tooker, Ar- 
thur T. Black and S. P. McConnell of New York City. 

The Ramsay-Alton Mfg. Co., Cortland, Mich., which has here- 
tofore produced Morris chairs, has decided to make auto tops, 
and plans are under way for the equipment of a portion of the 
plant with special machinery required in the new departure. 

Articles of incorporation filed by The Case Co., Racine, W^is., 
show that the company will engage in the manufacture of 
threshing machinery, engines, separators, plows, harvesters, farm 
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machinery, wagons, buggies, automobiles and road making ma- 
chinery. 

The Newark (N.Y.) Wagon Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000 and the following directors were 
elected: Stephen F. Sherman and Frank B. Moody, of Newark; 
Fred E. Wright and W. H. Osborn, of Mexico, and Edward Jos- 
lyn, of Syracuse. 

The Cook & Wilkinson Company, New York, to manufacture 
and deal in wagons, automobiles, bicycles and vehicles of all 
kinds, has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by Wm. 
B. Blain, No. 356 Henry street, Brooklyn; Geo. E. Cook, 69 W. 
102d street; Lyman M. Wilkinson, 520 W. 151st street, both of 
New York City. 



connected with The Charles H. Albrecht Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lately The Nelson-Alf Co. has added to its former lines a num- 
ber of specialties, including carriage and automobile trimmings 
and leather specialties, as well as vehicle cloths and carpets. 



IMPROVEMENTS— EXTENSIONS. 



BUSINESS CHANGES. 



The American Carriage Co., Detroit, Mich., reduced its capi- 
tal from $70,000 to $28,000. 

Samuel Widger, Churchville, N. Y., has rented his carriage 
shop and retired from business. 

D. J. Beeman, wagon maker, Norwick, N. Y., has purchased 
the rubber tiring business of Dickinson Bros., same i>lace. 

Bustav Giese, Lincoln, N. D., dealer in hardware, implements, 
and vehicles, has been succeeded by the Lincoln Co-Operative 
Store. 

Donohoe, Splinter & Co., Cuba City, Wis., general store, hard- 
ware, implements, vehicles, etc., will be succeeded by the Cuba 
City Co-Operative Co. 

Bilse & Buri, Monroe, Wis., manufacturers of wagons, etc., 
dissolved partnership. Bllse sold his interest to A. J. Buri, a 
brother of his former partner. 

W. D. Stevens, Joliet 111., has gone into the premises formerly 
used by Campbell & Keeling as a garage. The garage business 
has removed to premises evacuated by Stevens. 

The Weyher Mfg. Co., Whitewater, Wis., has filed an amend- 
ment changing its name to the Whitewater Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turers of motor cars, and increased its capital from $35,000 to 
$50,000. 

H. Z. Ward, dealer in implements and buggies at Ada, Mich., 
has bought the general store of John Smith, and takes posses- 
sion. Mr. Ward will use the newly acquired storeroom for a 
display floor. 

A. N. Camp is building a large annex to his wagon shop in 
Morrisville, Vt, and will move the plant of the Lillcy Wagon 
Company from Cady's Falls. New machinery and modern ap- 
pliances will be added. 

Clark Power Wagon Company, Lansing, Mich., recently or- 
ganized and took over the Clark Carriage Company's plant. 
They will manufacture power delivery wapons. 300 men will be 
employed when the plant is ready for business. 

The Wabash (Ind.) Mfg. Coompany will establish itself at 
Terre Haute, Ind. Two carloads of machinery were shipped 
from the company's plant at Wabash, and the entire plant there 
will be dismantled. The company will manufacture wagons. 

Ross Durrell has purchased a half interest in the blacksmith 
wagon, carriage and automobile repair business of F. J. WoU, 
South Bend, Ind.. Mr. Wolf has conducted the business for 12 
years and the new firm expects, with the enlarged factory and 
improved equipment to be better able to successfully accomplish 
any task it may undertake. 

G. A. Van Duyn Company, which has been engaged for a 
number of years in the carriage business at Springfield, 111.* 
changed its name to the G. B. Hemenway Company. The pur- 
pose of the change is to continue the corporation in order to 
close up the business of the concern, which will probably not 
engage in active business in future. 

A. T. A. Nelson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, jobbers in vehicle 
trimmings and supplies, will in future be known as The Nelson- 
Alf Co., the change being due to the entrance of E. F. Alf as a 
partner in the business. This gentleman has for the past nine- 
teen years been identiled with the carriage trade, having been 



Walter Smith, Milesburg, Pa., is building a new carriage shop. 

The Beyster Detroit (Mich.) Motor Car Co. has increased its 
capital from $50,000 to $250,000. 

The Oroville (Cal.) Vehicle and Auto Company has opened 
a new fireproof concrete garage. 

Thomas Bassett Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., manufacturers of whif- 
fletrees, has increased its capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

The Peabody Buggy Company, of Fostoria, has rented the 
room in Findlay, O., formerly occupied by Ewing & Alspach. 

Breece Manufacturing Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, will ex- 
pend $10,000 to build an automobile spoke factory at Selma, Ala. 

Johnson Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of au- 
tomobiles, has increased its capital from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

The general contract has been awarded for the $2,000,000 
plant to be erected by the Lozier Motor Co., in St. Clair Heights, 
Detroit. 

The Robertson & Doll Carriage Co,, of Denver, Colo., has 
gone into the automobile business. It has a complete shop for 
the building and finishing of automobile bodies. 

The capacity of the plant of the Apperson Brothers Automo- 
bile Company at Kokomo, Ind., is being increased fully one- 
third by an addition which is now in course of construction. 

The Carter Buggy and Implement Company, Springfield, Mo., 
is enlarging its plant by the addition of a new warehouse 105 
feet wide and 121 feet long. The building is being constructed 
of concrete blocks. 

Plans are being drawn for a factory building to be erected by 
the Velie Motor Vehicle Company at Moline, 111., on ground 
recently acquired on the river front. Tentative plans have al- 
ready been prepared. 

The Schurmeier Motor Car Company, St. Paul, Minn., has 
let the contract for the erection of its automobile plant at Uni- 
versity and Hamline avenue. The building will be 50 by 150 
feet, brick, stone trimming, steel trusses, etc. 

The Goshen (Ind.) Buggy Top Company is preparing to build 
a two-story brick addition between the old building and the 
smaller building on the corner of Second and Clinton streets. 
The additional si)ace was needed for store room. 

The Cole Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has taken 
the three story building formerly occupied by the Reliable Auto 
Exchange and workmen are now engaged in transforming the 
structure into an annex of the automobile factory. 

The Batesville Manufacturing Company, of Batesville, Miss., 
has just leased for a period of ten years a site at Newton, Miss., 
for the purpose of putting in a spoke factory, with a capacity of 
10,000 spokes daily. W. M. Price will be general manager of 
the plant, and J. W. Griffin, superintendent. 

Announcement is made that the Mutual Wheel Company, of 
Moline, 111., is formulating plans, execution of which will re- 
sult in greatly increased facilities for carrying on its growing 
business. The company has purchased a tract of ground in East 
Moline. A plant will be constructed on this land. 

Crandall, Stone & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., will erect an addi- 
tion of brick and concrete to the factory. This is to replace a 
building now used for japanning purposes and when the new 
structure is finished the present building will be torn down to 
make room for a much larger addition then to be erected. 

The Moon Bros. Carriage Company, St. Louis, Mo., has pur- 
chased 310 feet on the west side of Second street at the north- 
west corner of Gano street. President J. C. Moon stated the 
company will hold the ground, which lies between the Wabash 
and the Terminal tracks, and may add to their present plant. 

James H. Birch, carriage manufacturer of Burlington, N. J., 
has laid the foundation for a large building in the hear of his 
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buildings on Library street. The building will be three stories 
high, of corrugated iron, 150 feet in length by 40 feet in width. 
When completed the factory will employ a number of additional 
hands. 

Hahn Bros., operating one of the largest carriage works in 
Hamburg, Pa., have recently made extensive improvements to 
their plant. They have enlarged every department of the works 
since the fire which destroyed parts of the buildings, which have 
since been rebuilt. Many improvements and conveniences have 
been installed. Machinery has been installed which will double 
the capacity of the old plant. 

A lease was closed by the Kansas City (Mo.) Vehicle Com- 
pany for a concrete and mill construction building to be erected 
at once at Tracy avenue and the Belt Line, at a cost of $60,000. 

The Moline Plow Company will rebuild the plant of one of its 
auxiliary concerns — the Mandt Wagon Company, at Stoughton, 
Wis. The estimated cost of the improvement is $500,000. By 
following the method of building the new and then razing the 
old, the plant may continue in active operation throughout the 
period of reconstruction. Eight new buildings are provided for 
in the plans, including two warehouses. 



A. L. A. M. AND THE TIRE QUESTION. 



FIRES. 

The Henley Carriage Company, Lynchburg, Va., was a suffer- 
er by fire. Loss slight. 

Fire destroyed the plant of the DeWitte Vehicle Company at 
North Manchester, Ind. Loss $12,000. 

Keystone Vehicle Works, Reading, Pa., suffered a fire loss 
due to locomotive sparks, of $3,000. 

The Lebanon (Ky.) Carriage and Supply Company's store 
was destroyed by fire. Loss not given. 

The carriage repair shop belonging to Hawkins & Goer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was destroyed completely. 

Rome (Ga.) Buggy Co. was slightly damaged by fire com- 
municated from another building. Loss covered. 

The Lebanon (Ky.) Carriage and Implement Company was 
completely gutted, burning a great deal of the stock. T. A. Mat- 
tingly, proprietor of the company, was the heaviest loser, $8,000 
on stock, with $3,000 insurance. The building belonged to J. M. 
Faulkner, of Louisville, whose loss is $3,000, with insurance of 
$1,000. 



BUSINESS TROUBLES. 



Receiver has been appointed for C. H. Lohnas, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., a carriage builder. 

The Gregg Carriage Company, Philadelphia, Pa., obtained a 
foreign attachment against John Wesley Allison, with bail fixed 
at $4,000. 

Ex-Govtrnor W. T. Durbin has been appointed the receiver 
for the Anderson Carriage Mfg. Co., of Anderson, Ind. Assets 
are said to be $80,000 and liabilities about $200,000. 

The plant of the Ionia (Mich.) Wagon Works, which had been 
ordered sold by the court, was bought by T. B. Preston, of 
Ionia, for $70,000, who represents the Hayes Ionia Auto Body 
Co., which will start the work of remodeling the plant for the 
manufacture of metal auto bodies. The company has a pros- 
perous factory in Detroit. 

The hearing of the complaint of the Springfield (Mo.) Wagon 
Company against the Frisco Railroad, which was to have been 
held at a meeting of the board of railroad and warehouse com- 
missioners in St. Louis, has been postponed indefinitely. The 
wagon company is seeking to obtain a seventeen cent rate on 
shipments of steel from St. Louis to Springfield. 

In the suit of Brandenburg & Co. against Receiver Coxe, the 
plaintiff sought to recover on a contract with the Keystone 
Wagon Works, Reading, Pa.,10 per cent, commission for wagons 
and auto bodies sold. Brandenburg & Co. alleged that Receiver 
Coxe of the Keystone Wagon Works was liable for the payment 
of the commission on orders placed by them prior to the re 
ceivership. The case was decided in favor of the receiver. 



Builders of automobiles and tire manufacturers met in con- 
ference at the headquarters of the Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers and after a full discussion of the cire 
question, decided that the situation, so far as it relates to the 
purchase and sale of tires, need not be so pessimistically con- 
sidered as some recent reports w^ould indicate. In fact, a more 
optimistic view can now be taken. The manufacturers of cars 
in America are not in the position where it is necessary for 
them at this time to contract for the next season's requirements 
of tires, and the rubber tire manufacturers seem to be able to 
handle the present situation along lines that are expected to be 
in favor of the car owner. 

There seems to be an impression that it is necessary for car 
owners to purchase tires for future use, due to the feeling that 
there is to be an abnormal advance on this particular product in 
the near future. While some increase may be expected, car 
owners should understand the conditions of buying now, and be 
warned of the disadvantages that might occur in purchasing in 
advance of current needs. There is hardly any question that the 
saving at the present time- will be largely offset by the deterioa- 
tion in surplus tires and the passing of the guarantee period. 

It was the opinion of the conference that the interests of all 
will be served by a normal attitude toward future requirements. 

All the prominent tire makers were in conference, numbering 
ten or a dozen, while those representing the Association were: 
Albert L. Pope, chairman; L. H. Kittredge, S. D. Waldon, J. W. 
Gilson, Horace DeLisser, and Alfred Reeves, general manager^ 



TREATMENT OF PILLAR 



A firm fastening for a pillar is here shown, consisting of a 
clamp hinge, which is of the thumb-screw order. When oper- 




ated the pillar is firmly locked into position so as to prevent 
rattling of the front light. 



SLATER NEGRO SCHOOL MAKES MODEST AP- 
PEAL. 



Once more the Slater Industrial and State Normal School for 
Colored People at Winston, N. C, makes its appeal for dona- 
tions, and suggests that an easy way for the average citizen to 
help is to slip a dollar bill in an envelope addressed to William 
A. Bair, treasurer, People's National Bank, Winston, N. C. One 
dollar now means $4 for the school because of generous offers. 
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Recently Granted Carriag'e Patents 



. Whiffletrec Hook. Thomas E. Ewer, Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 
No. 956,630. Patented May 3, 1910. 

A whiffletree hook including a cuff composed of sections de- 
tachably interlocked, and a split ring having laterally separable 
members, one of which being integral with one of the sections 

/3 




of the cuff and maintaining the split ring in spaced relation with 
cuff, and the other member being pivotally connected by a fas- 
tening device. 

Spoke and Felly Clip. John Humphreys, Henderson, Ky. No. 
956,806. Patented May 3, 1910. 

A device comprising a spoke-engaging member having felly- 
engaging means for preventing the lateral movement of the 
spoke with respect to the felly, and a felly-engaging member 
comprising a base portion having its ends bent to form upstand- 
ing ears adapted to engage on either side of the felly and to be 




secured by a common fastening means, the last named member 
being interlocked with the first to prevent the longitudinal move- 
ment of the spoke along the felly. 

Pneumatic Tire. Adrien Bonnet, Paris, France. No. 956,928. 

A pneumatic tire, the combination of an inner tube, an outer 
tube cover for the inner tube, an inner tread-band of crescent- 
shaped cross-section and having a central annular groove in the 
outer face, the face of band being transversely curved adjacent 
to groove, an outer leather tread-band secured to and conform- 

I 




ing to the faces of groove and the curved face adjacent, and a 
circlet or ring having flattened inner, outer and side faces and 
fitting snugly in groove, the depth of which being much greater 
than that of circlet. 

Thill-Coupling. Albert C. Schelle, Butte, Mont. No. 957,002. 
Patented May 3, 1910. 

A thill coupling, a tie bar provided with a hook and with a 
thickened portion opposite the end of the hook, a locking hook 
having a thickened head and a relatively narrow portion adjoin- 
ing the head, such locking hook co-operating with the hook first 



mentioned, the hooks arranged to assume a position at right 
angles with each other and to engage and positively lock a thill 
iron, independently of other means, when the contracting por- 
tion of such thill iron is in substantially the same horizontal plane 




with the longitudinal axis of the tie bar and with the thickened 
portion of the locking hook, and means for preventing the dis- 
placement of the parts. 

Demountable Wheel Rim. Harry J. Mortensen, Oakland, Cal. 
No. 957,080. Patented May 3, 1910. 

The combination with a wheel, of a rim formed of a series 
of removably secured sections, a band circumscribing the rim 




having one end secured to one of the sections and having the 
opposite end free, and means engaging the free end of the band 
for moving it and thereby constricting the band about the sec- 
tions and holding the latter in interlocked position. 

Thill Iron. Theodore H. Schlarmann, Breese, 111. No. 957,107. 
Patented May 3, 1910. 

A thill iron comprising a curved tubular member having a 
rounded portion provided with a closed end having a transverse- 
ly formed eye, the member having its open end slitted longitu- 




dinally at its opposite sides to provide compressible clamping 
portions, an integral truss brace member extending from the eye 
to the body of the tube, an integral transverse tubular socket 
menuber having its free end slitted at opposite sides to provide 
compressible clamping portions, and an integral brace connect- 
ing the socket with the outer end of the tubular member. 

Wind Shield for Vehicles. Henry W. Bertram and Frank L. 
Lamoreaux, Detroit, Mich., assignors to Standard Auto Acces- 
sory Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. No. 957,541. Patented May 3, 
1910. 

A wind shield comprising a lower frame adapted to be rigidly 
secured in upright position on a vehicle, an upper frame corres- 
ponding to the lower frame, a pair of bracket arms extending for- 
ward from the upper corners of the lower frame, links pivoted 
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each at one end to the outer end of an arm and at the other to 
the upper frame between the corners, coupling bars each pivoted 
at its outer end to an arm between its lower corners and the 
link pivot, and a spring projected member on each coupling bar 
adapted to bear obliquely against the end of the upper frame 






fitted between the sections, the main section including a sleeve 
extending beneath the butt ends of spokes into cap section, a 
collar formed on the outer end of sleeve portion, the collar be- 
ing provided with a series of openings formed therethrough, 
each of the openings including a threaded portion, a series of 
wedges each located between the butt end of a respective spoke 
and sleeve portion, each of the wedges being provided with a 
threaded recess, the threads in the collar and the recess beihg 



when it is aligned with and resting on the lower frame, the 
parts being disposed to lock the frames in vertical alignment one 
on the other and to move the upper frame into parallel relation 
with and against the lower frame when the upper frame is 
dropped. 

Vehicle Wheel. Con D. Anderson, Lima, Ohio. No. 958,350. 
Patented May 17, 1910. 

A device, an axle, a wheel having a ball-and-socket connection, 
and a member consisting of four arms integrally formed thereon 



supported on axle and engaging wheel at diametrically opposite 
points, two of the arms being slotted to permit it to be moved 
with respect to axle in a horizontal plane. 

Vehicle Body Structure. Edv^^a^d H. Remde, Cleveland, Ohio, 
assignor to the Baker Motor Vehicle Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
No. 858,940. Patented May 24, 1910. 

A vehicle, the combination of a main body portion having 
an extension for supporting the battery, upright members con- 
tiguous to extension and a transverse member; a battery cover 
having permanently secured sides, top and outer end; and suit- 



able means for securing said cover to the main body portion; 
the inner end of the cover being placed between the upright 
members and beneath transverse member. 

Wheel Hub. Charles L. Johnson, Longville, La. No. 959,015. 
Patented May 24, 1910. 

A wheel hub comprising a main and a cap section, spokes 




of opposite hand, screws held in the recesses of the wedges and 
the openings through the collar, the ends of the screws being 
threaded in opposite directions, lock-nuts held on each of the 
screws and adapted to engage against the collar and the end of 
the wedge to which the respective screw pertains and a key re- 
ceiving end formed on the outer portion of each of the screws. 

Vehicle Spring. Charies B. Geiger. Manning, S. C. No. 959,336. 
Patented May 24. 

A shock-absorber for vehicles, the combination with an axle 
and body spring, of upper and lower plates fixedly secured to 




body spring and axle, helical springs interposed between plates 
and dished holders arranged on the opposite terminals of 
springs and bearing on plates, and tension rods passing through 
springs, plates and dished holders. 

Wind Shield. Emile J. Montigny, New York, N. Y. No. 
959,374. Patented May 24, 1910. 

The combination of a dash board provided with a panel, a 
plurality of sashes journaled relatively to panel and disposed to 
fold side by side in planes parallel, one of the sashes having a 





diagonal measurement greater than the width of panel, and a 
side panel journaled relatively thereto for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the edges of sashes when the latter are folded. 
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RECENTLY GRANTED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE CARRIAGE INDUSTRY. 



946,891— Wheel Bearing. Wm. H. Arnold, Oakland, Cal. 
946,791— Dump Wagon. Wm. Atkins, Auburn, N. Y. 
946,956— Whiffletree. Frank S. Burbee, Rock Glen, N. Y. 
917,193— End Gate for Wagans. Oscar A. Burull, Beloit, Wis. 
946,994 — Draft Gear. Matthew Carr, Chicago, 111. 
947,215 — Wheel. Luther A. Caswell, assignor of one-half to G. 

Danner, Muncie, Ind. 
946,658— Foldable Vehicle Top. Alford L. Dallaire, Chicago, 

assignor to Studebaker Brothers Manufacturing Company, 

South Bend, Ind. 
946,672— Fifth Wheel for Wagons. John W. Haywood, Bald- 

winsville, N. Y. 

946,603 — Coupling Yoke. John A. Jackson, assignor of one- 
half to D. L. Phipps, Chicago, 111. 

946,638 — Tire. David W. Jones, Taunton, Mass. 

947^105— Axle Box and Dust Guard. John D. Jones, Walla Wal- 
la, assignor of one-half to H. P. Howard, Fort Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

946,614— Vehicle Wheel. Robert J. Moore, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
946,981— Metal Cleat for Wagon Boxes. Orson O. Newberry, 
Argyle, Iowa. 

947,028— Seat-Securing Device for Wagons. Charles V^^ Ras- 
mus, Mount Union, Iowa. 

946,869— Cushion Tire. Victor E. Rumbarger, Dayton, Ohio. 

947,203 — Draft Equalizer. Dan Scheer, Madison, Neb. 

946,881— Spring support for Vehicle Bodies and Seats. Paul H. 
Schwartz, Big Sandy, Mont. 

947^371^Vehicle Tire. Leonard E. Clawson and F. L. Dow, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

947^676 — Sled Brake. Harrison A. Denney, Reardan, Wash. 

947,628 — ^Anti-Rattlmg Device for Brake-Bands. John Evans, 
assignor of one-half to C. Fitch, Utica, N. Y. 

947^543__Vehicle Tire. Harvey S. Firestone, assignor to Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

947,442 — Tire. Wm. D. Harris, assignor to Harris Tire & Rub- 
ber Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 

947,578— Power Tire Bolt Tightener and Cutter. Helmuth A. 
Krueger, assignor of one-half to G. H. Schelp, St. Louis. 

947,390 — Spoke Socket. John Markwick, Scranton, Pa. 

947,683 — Friction Brake and Clutch. Wm. C. Marsh, Dunkirk, 
N. Y. 

947,738_Buggy Top Support. Elijah McCoy, Carthage, Mo. 
947,564 — Draft Equalizer. John N. Taylor, Durand, 111. 
947,535__Cushion Tire for Vehicle Wheels. Carl Weichelt, Mari- 
copa, Cal. 

947,318— Wagon Dumping Apparatus. George E. Wunder, Mel- 
vin, assignor to Independent Harvester Company, Piano, 
Illinois. 

948,267— Wheel Rim or Felly for Pneumatic or Solid Tires. Jo- 
seph B. Bradshaw, Manchester, England. 

948,042— Wheel of Vehicles. Harold E. Cherry, Burton-on- 
Trent, England. 

948,106 — Vehicle Brake Lever. Joseph M. Custer, Copper Hill 
Virginia. 

948,090 — Wagon Brake. Prieston Dickens, Fancy Gap, Va. 
947,806 — Automobile. Thomas A. Edison, Llewellyn Park, Or- 
ange, N. J. 

947,893— Draft Equalizer. Wm. Elliott and R. H. Schlachter, 
assignors to Dempster Mill Manufacturing Company, 
Beatrice, Neb. 

948,092 — Dumping Wagon. Earle E. Geeseman, Cuba, 111. 
947,902 — Loading Apparatus. Roy C. Glise, Prosper, Minn. 
947,815 — Spring Wagon Bolster. John L. and A. Hagel, Daw- 
son, Minn. 

947.824 — Shifting Shafts for Vehicles. Warren A. Kitchen, New 
Market, Iowa. 

947,826— Spring Tire. Rudolph J. Lackner, New York, N. Y. 

948,246— Wagon Brake. Charles W. Page, Cathlamet, Wash. 

948.076— Vehicle Wheel. Oscar Schott, Cincinnati, Ohio 

948,064— Making Tire Shoes. Frank A. Seiberling and W. C. 
State, Akron, Ohio, said State assignor to said Seiberling. 

947,949 — Buggy Boot Spring. Thad Sizer, Audubon, Iowa. 

948,193— Pneumatic Tire for Vehicles. Charles E. Titus, Spring- 
field. Mass. 

948,408— Wheel. Thomas Berntson, Pittsburg, Pa. 

948,389— Tire for Wheels of Vehicles. John Cairns, Willenhall, 

South Staffs, England. 
948,780— Thill Tug. Wm. J. Campbell, assignor of one-half to 

R. L. Campbell, Dayton, Va. 
948,813— Removable Wheel Rim. John C. Cale, assignor to 

Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
948,418 — Automatic Brake for Vehicles. George W. Fisher 

Western Run, Md. 
948,317— Motor Vehicle. Rudolphus Fuller, Detroit, Michigan. 



948,319— Whip Socket. Wm. H. Goldenstein and T. Voigt, 
Danforth, 111. 

948,505— Wagon Seat Lock. Victor W. Heydlauff, Township 

One, Range One, Alberta, Canada. 
948,701— Pneumatic Tire. John G. A. Kitchen, Lancaster, and I. 

H. Storey, Ambleside, England. 
948,767— Sulky. Henry J. Miller, North Paterson, N. J. 
948,337— Vehicle Washer, Edward Muller. Weehawken, N. J. 

948.651— Sled Brake. Warren Nichols, Deerhead, N. Y. 
948,903— Pneumatic Tire. Wallace Odell, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

948.637 — Tire Setter. Wm. Schau, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

948.638— Tire Tightener or Tire Setter. Wm. Schau, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. 

948,829— Fifth Wheel for Automobiles. Joseph J. Scheib, Pitts- 
burg, and J. G. Garbart, Ingram, Pa. 

948,527— Whiffletree Haok. Peter H. Skavlen, Cedar Vale, Kas. 

948,354 — Whiffletree Hook, Jaros M. Tappan, Luther, Michigan. 

948,487 — Evener-Coupling. George F. Thompson, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

948,358— Dump Wagon. Walter A. Underbill, Auburn, N. Y. 
948,749 — Driving Mechanism for Vehicles. James F. Waite, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
948,621— Vehicle Wheel. Eli S. Williamson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
949,561 — Tire Tool. Stephen Alley, Westminster, London, Eng. 
949,670— Axle Lubricator. Lloyd L. Arnold, North Tazewell, Va 
949,169— Sled. Henry B. Bartelsen, Milwaukee, Wis. 

949.112— Vehicle Sprmg. Door R. Close, Chicago, 111. 

949.113 — ^Anti-Skidding Device. James F. Cooper, Petaluma, 
California. 

949,060— Vehicle Tire. Wm. J. Courtney, New York, N. Y. 
949,566 — ^Wagon End-gate. George W. Edson, Guthrie Center, 
Iowa. 

949.174— Whiffletree. Louis E. Feinstein, Zeeland, N. D. 

949.175 — Thill Strap Fastener. Riley C. Fetzer, assignor to T. 
E. George, Wooster, Ohio. 

949,422— Automobile. John E. Gable, Evanston, 111. 
949,179— Driving Axle. Royal H. Gilbert, Lakewood, Ohio. 
949.472 — Pneumatic Tire. Wm. M. Harley, assignor to J. 
Weerts, St. Louis, Mo. 

949.652— Vehicle Brake. Joseph H. Hotchkiss and A. P. Lane, 
Denver, Colo. 

949,654 — Shock Absorber. Wm. B. Knapp, Stoneham, Mass. 
949,375— Vehicle Tire. Wm. A. Koneman, Cudahy. His. 
949,001— Resilient Tire.' Emile B. Merigoux, Paris, France. 
949,590— Wagon Bolster. Wm. B. Milligan, Monticello, 111. 
949,636 — ^Vehicle Wheel. John C. Rutherford, assignor to Iron 

Tire Pneumatic Wheel Company, New York, N. Y. 
949,663— Tire Tightener. George A. Ryan, Amarillo, Texas. 
949,30&— Vehicle Spring. Wm. H. Smith and J. H. Klassen, Los 

Ageles, Cal. 

949,556— Whiffletree Hook. Wm. M. Wadleigh, Chicago, 111. 
949,097— Motor Control System. Emmett W. Stull, Norwood, 
Ohio, assignor to Allis-Chalmers Company. 
Copies of above patents may be obtained for fifteen cents each, 
by addressing John A. Saul, solicitor of patents, Fendall Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 



RECENTLY EXPIRED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE VEHICLE INDUSTRY. 



Patents Expired April 18, 1910. 

495,489 — Vehicle Spring. Joseph Henrie, Benton, Kansas. 
495,544— Vehicle Gear. Adairam J. Cook, Troy, N. Y. 

495.707— Vehicle Hub. Paul F. Rachal, Fort Jesup, La. 

495.708 — Dumping Wagon. John T. Richardson, Harrisburg,Pa. 
495,743— Vehicle. Charles C. Leiwenich, Chicago, 111. 
495,817 — Wheel for Vehicles. Marcus W. Lowinsky, London, 

England. 

Patents Expired April 25, 1910. 

495,993 — Automatic Wagon Brake. James M. McConnell and 

Martin L. Carlisle, Anderson, S. C. 
496,048 — Dumping Wagon. John N. Ericson, Chicago, 111. 
496,226— Wheel for Vehicles. Giles T. Jobson, Augusta, Ga. 

Patents Expired May 2, 1910. 
496.418 — Vehicle Tire. W^oodburn Langmuir, Toronto, Canada. 
496,633 — ^Metal Wheel and Method of Making Same. Joseph 

W. Bettendorf, Springfield, Ohio. 
496,704— Vehicle Hub. Milton B. Southerland, Linden, Tenn. 

The above lists of patents, trade marks and designs of inter- 
est to our patrons are furnished by Davis & Davis, solicitors of 
American and foreign patents, Washington, D. C, and St. Paul 
Building, New York City. 
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WHAT HOLDS THE WHEEL UP? 



Is Load Suspended from Top of Tire or Supported by the 

Bottom? 



Mr. Thomas S. White in the April Motor, to whose courtesy 
we are obliged for article and illustrations, takes up and closes 
a discussion on the load suspension of tires that should have 
more than a curious interest for carriage builders who are fac- 
ing motor car problems: 

There seems to be a general agreement among all parties to 
the tire controversy that, when a wheel fitted with pneumatic 
tires supports a vehicle, the weight of the vehicle acting down- 
ward through the rim and the reaction of the roadway acting 




Fig. 1. 

upward at the ground contact of the tire are two equal and oppo- 
site forces which must necessarily balance each <>ther. The un- 
decided question then is this: Since the rim and the roadway 
do not meet, how is the stress which exists between them trans- 
mitted? 

The ordinary view, upheld by Mr. Towle, is that the rim rests 
on and is supported by the cushion of air beneath it, this in turn 
resting on and being supported by the roadway. 

The view held by Dr. Samways is: (1) That the rim is not 
supported by the air below it at all; (2) but is suspended by the 
tire fabric from the arch of the upper portion of the tire; and (3) 
that it is between the arch of the upper portion of «the tire and 
the roadway and not directly between the lower part of the rim 
and the roadway that the compressed air in the tire functions as 
a link in the transmission to the roadway of the load imposed 
on the rim. 

The distribution of strains and stresses in a loaded wheel and 
tire is evidently such that a section in the plane of the wheel 
through its center of gravity can be taken as a plane of symme- 
try in which the resultants of all pressures and tensions entering 
into the support of the rim may be considered to act. Thus, in 




Fig. 2. 

Fig 1, which represents a 'segment of a tire and rim, the result- 
ants of all tensions T, T or Tl, Tl perpendicular the circumfer- 
ence of the rim, the resultants of all tensions t, t parallel to the 
circumference of the rim, and the resultants of all pressures p, p 
or pi, pi lie in the plane of A B C, which is the plane in question. 
Hence, in the sequel, when tensions are spoken of as acting in the 
plane of symmetry, when they really act in the fabric of the tire, 
the resultants are referred to. And similarly, in the case of 
pressures, it is the single pressure to which they are equivalent 
that is indicated. 



Fig. 2 represents a section in this medial plane of a wheel 
fitted with a clincher tire \^hich is supporting a load. AB is the 
ground contact. The fabric of the tire is supposed to be flexible, 
that is capable of transmitting a tension in its own plane but not 
a pressure. It will simplify matters if we consider the tire to 
be weightless. If not, its weight is clearly supported by the up- 
ward thrust of the air in the tire acting on the arch of its upper 
segment. However, neglecting the weight of the tire, we have 
the weight of the rim and vehicle acting downward and the re- 
action of the ground along AB acting upward, and these two 
forces balance. 

Referring to Fig 2, it is clear that the whole pressure trans- 
mitted by the air cushion AabB from the ground to the rim de- 
pends on the pressure in the shaded region below the rim and 
on the length or the arc ab, the latter in turn being determined 
by the length of the ground contact AB. But these two quanti- 
ties are the same for the region A^alblBl above the rim. There- 
fore, whatever thrust the air cusion AabB transmits from the 
ground to the rim is retransmitted by the air cushion A^ablBl 
from the rim to the crown of the tire. Or, to view the same 
fact a little differently, the rim is balanced between the two equal 
and opposite pressures exerted respectively by the two similar 
cushions AabB and Aiaib^Bi. How then can the action of one 
of these cushions balance the weight of the rim and vehicle if it 
is neutralized by the action of the other? 

But is it a fact that the relaxation of the tire fabric in the 
lower shaded region induces an unbalanced upward airthrust? 
In the first place, strictly speaking, the rim, if it were supported 
from below at all, would rest not on the cushion ABba particu- 




Pig. 3. 

larly, but on the whole body of compressed air in the lower half 
of the tire. Further, the upward thrust on the rim, due to the 
pressure of the air below, is, when the wheel is unloaded, bal- 
anced by the tensions of the whole of the lower half of the tire. 
When the weight is applied, the relaxation of the tension in the 
shaded area must therefore be deducted from the whole tension 
in action when the wheel is unloaded, and must not be consid- 
ered as if it were an isolated force. This is important because 
the whole force of the radial tension acting on the lower half 
of the rim is much greater than is necessary to balance the whole 
thrust the latter receives from the air around it, so that even 
when the total radial tension pulling downward has been dimin- 
ished by the relaxation at the ground contact, sufficient down- 
pull is left to still neutralize the whole upward push of the air 
on the rim. And if, when the wheel is loaded, the upward 
thrust of the air below the rim still remains balanced by the 
radial tensions, the pressure of the air clearly cannot be consid- 
ered, as supporting the load. 

In Fig. 3, if the wheel carries no load, the downward pull of 
the tire fabric ABba on the rim is balanced by the upward pull 
of the tire fabric AlBlb^al. When the wheel is loaded the up- 
ward pressure of the roadway relieves the tension of the tire 
fabric ABba and the magnitude of the downward force thus 
taken off the rim is, as Mr. Towle points out, equal to the whole, 
weight carried. This leaves unbalanced the tension of the fab- 
ric A^Blblai acting upward on the rim with a force also equal 
to the total weight. But the weight of the rim and its load is 
meanwhile acting downward with nothing to support it. There- 
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fore the tension in the fabric AlBlbla^, which would otherwise 
be unbalanced, takes up the weight of the rim and load which 
would otherwise remain unsupported. Thus the thrust of the 
roadway perpendicular to AB is transmitted as a thrust to the 
arch of the upper half of the tire and thence as a tension in the 
tire fabric to the rim. 

There is one way of looking at the matter which shows at 
once, without analysis, that the weight of a loaded rim is not 
directly supported by the air cushion between the rim and the 




roadway. As Mr. Towle rightly remarks, "If the theory is cor- 
rect, obviously the precise shape of the tire has nothing to do 
with the result," so let us consider the case of a wheel of which 
the rim is comparatively small, supported by a tire of which the 
section is comparatively large. Such a construction is illustrated 
in Fig. 4, and, while it is not likely that such a tire would ever 
be adopted in practice, still it is a possible model. Its peculiarity 
is that the length of the ground contact AB is greater than the 
rim. Now, if, as Mr. Towle maintains, the loaded rim is sup- 
ported by the pressure of the air underneath it, it must rest on 
the cushion abed. Therefore the whole load is equal to the pres- 
sure on A6. Therefore the lesser is equal to the greater — an 
absurd conclusion which shows that the assumption that the 
weight of the rim and its load is supported by the cushion below 
it is untenable. 

From a mathematical point of view, th-e manner in which a 
pneumatic tire supports the rim is most directly deducible from 
the pirnciple of virtual velocities. When the tire has its confor- 




mation under load, as in Fig. 2 or Fig. 3, and the rim is then 
conceived to receive a small imaginary vertical displacement, the 
net work done by all forces acting on the rim must be zero- We 
therefore have: Pdx-t-Wdx-t-Tldx— Pdx— Tdx=0, where dx is 
the vertical displacement, W the weight of the rim and load, 
Tl the downward resultant tension in the fabric below the rim, 
T the upward resultant tension in the fabric above the rim, and 
P the vertical thrust of the air either above or below the rim. 
We therefore have by simplifying: T — Tl=W, or the weight is 
supported by the excess of the upward tension in the upper part 
of the tire fabric over the downward tension in its lower part. 
In this result it should be noticed that the air pressures are 
eliminated without any regard to whether they are transmitted 



through the rim or tire fabric so as to form a system in equilib- 
rium among themselves, or are considered as separately neutral- 
ized by the upward and downward components of the tensions. 

While we have so far confined our attention to the clincher 
tire, as representing the type in general use, the truth that the 
weight of the rim and vehicle is suspended from above by a 
tension and not supported from below as by air pressure is 
one of universal application. 

The general philosophy of what invariably happens is some- 
thing like this: When a wheel is unloaded the pressures and ten- 
sions are a dual system in equilibrium, a tension at one side of 
the rim being balanced by a tension at the other side of the rim 
and the same v\rith the pressures. Now, when we impose a load, 
what is changed in the stress plan is not a pressure but a ten- 
sion. Therefore the corresponding tension becomes unpaired and 
it is this which the weight takes up. 

In Fig. 6 is illustrated in an exaggerated way a loaded rim 
fitted with a loose single tube tire. The inner ring of the tire 
shown as LMCN is clearly in a state of tension, for upon it falls 
the duty of balancing the excess radial tension in the tire walls 
due to the pressure outward on the circle VBA being greater 
than the pressure inward on the circle LMCN. When the down- 
ward tension of the tire fabric in the shaded region is relieved 
by the compression of the tire along AB, part of the upward ten- 
sion in the ring LMCN becomes unbalanced, and just as in the 
cases which we have already considered, the unbalanced pull 
upward and the unbalanced weight downward balance each 
other. That the rim is not supported by the air pressure can be 
shown here also by making the ring LMCN so small that it 
lacks sufficient area to support the weight, and the proof by vir- 
tual velocities is also valid. The inner ring of the tire acts as a 
sort of sling in which the rim is hung, and remembering what 
was previously said about the medial plane being a plane of 
symmetry, the stress between the weight and the reaction of the 




Fig. 7. 

roadway may be analyzed as a tension in the circle LMCN, 
which is continued as t, t, t, the last being balanced by the 
thrust of the roadway transmitted as pressure. 

To come to the case of the Dunlop tire in which there is sup- 
posed to be no friction between the beads AA and the rim 
flanges BB, Fig. 7, Mr. Towle asks "Would the mere removal of 
the frictional grip cause such a tire to flatten completely at the 
ground? Obviously not. And yet how would such a rim be 
suspended?" The answer of course is: By the beads AA. For 
if we apply to them the reasoning which has just been applied 
to the circle LMCN in Fig. 6, this is the conclusion we should 
arrive at, the argument being the same step by step in the two 
cases. 

The case of the single tube tire illustrated in Fig. 6 was re- 
cently made the subject of a practical test. A brake shoe was 
used to replace the rim shown and on it was placed a load of 150 
pounds, the single tube tire being represented by a 34x4j^ inch 
inner tube, inflated to a pressure of approximately 25 pounds to 
the square inch. The positions of the points L, M, N were care- 
fully marked and the length of the lines MN and LC measured 
both before and after the weight was p-ut on the brake shoe. It 
was found that under conditions of load the distance MN in- 
creased 9-16 inch at each end, but in spite of the lowering effect 
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on the crown of the tube due to this spreading action, the length 
LC was increased by Yz inch. The thrust from the ground con- 
tact to the arch of the tire was in this way rendered very pal- 
pable. 



PRESENT STATUS OF SELDEN PATENT LITI- 
GATION. 



Litigation under the basic Selden patent has progressed rap- 
idly recently. The present status of the matter is about as 

follows: 

The original suits filed on behalf oi the A. L. A. M. companies 
against seven unlicensed manufacturers in the Federal Court at 
Detroit have been supplemented by a similar action in that court 
against the Imperial Automobile Company, of Jackson, Mich., 
and by suits against the Paterson Company, of Flint, and the 
Flint Wagon Works, both of which were commenced in the 
Northern Division of the Eastern District of Michigan. 

Service was had upon each of the defendant companies and 
leave to plead was granted. The Columbia Motor Car Company 
and George B. Selden are plaintiffs of record in each suit. 

Similar litigation was also commenced against the Parry Au- 
tomobile Company of Indianapolis. 

The complaints in all the suits allege that the defendant com- 
panies are infringing the patent, involving the principle of com- 
pression gasoline engines applied to the propulsion of carriages. 

The defendants in Detroit and elsewhere announce that they 
will fight the cases to ultimate decisions and in a series of con- 
ferences tentative plans of action have been discussed. The Ab- 
bott Motor Company has taken a decided stand in the matter 
and several of the other defendants have gone over the situation 
with the Abbott Company's officers with a view to concerted ac- 
tion. 

The Abbott Company gave out a statement a few days ago in 
which it was stated that the company does not believe in the 
validity of the Selden patent. The fact was alleged that while 
the matter had been litigation for seven years, no final decision 
had been reached in the courts supporting the claims of the 
Selden advocates. 

The suit of the Electric Vehicle Company, et al, against the 
Ford Motor Car Company et al., which is pending before Jud^e 
Hough of the Federal Circuit Court of New Yorik, progressed 
another step towarda final decision within the past week. The 
plaintiff prevailed at the hearing last fall and the present action 
is for the purpose of substituting the Columbia Motor Car Com- 
pany as plaintiff in place of the Electric Vehicle Company, which 
it has succeeded. 

A motion was made for leave to file a bill embodying such a 
substitution and after argument Judge Hough ruled in favor of 
the motion. The bill was accordingly filed and subsequent pro- 
ceedings will follow in course. 

In the meantime, the situation has been complicated to a cer- 
tain extent by the filing of a suit against the various companies 
making up the A. L. A. M., on behalf of the Velie Motor Vehi- 
cle Company, of Moline, 111. This action was commenced in 
the Federal Circuit Court at Milwaukee and demands $500,CXX) 
as damages'. 

The -bill of complaint sets up ten different causes of action or 
counts. The first of these alleges that the A. L. A. M. is an un- 
lawful combination in restraint of trade within the purview of 
the Sherman act. 

Second. — 'That the A. L. A. M. notified the plaintiff to enter 
the combination, demanding $17,000, and restricting the output 
of the company to 2,500 cars in 1910. 

Third. That when the plaintiff declined to enter the combina- 
tion, the defendants threatened to injure the business of the 
plaintiff. 

Fourth. — That the defendants conspired to prevent plaintiff 
from purchasing materials. 

Fifth. — ^That they conspired to prevent proper advertising of 
plaintiff's output. 

Sixth. — ^That the defendants through conspiracy prevented the 



Kopmeier Motor Company, agent of the plaintiff in Milwaukee 
from exhibiting the Velie car at the show in Milwaukee last win- 
ter. 

Seventh.— That a New York advertising agency had informed 
the plaintiff that it could not handle the advertising of the Velie 
company because it would lose business of $75,000 a year by so 
doing. 

Eighth.— That the A. L. A. M. in pursuance of the alleged 
conspiracy endeavored to prevent the extension of credits at 
banks. 

Ninth.— That the defendants have conspired to prevent pros- 
pective purchasers from buying Velie cars. 

Tenth.— That they have tried to get contract customers to 
break the terms of their contracts with plaintiff. 

Service in this action has not yet been made upon the A. L. 
A. M., but it is expected shortly. Alfred Reeves, general man- 
ager of the association returned recently from the West. He 
made no statement with regard to defense.— The Automobile. 



NEWS OF THE A. L. A. M. 



At the board meeting of the Association of Licensed Automo- 
bile Manufacturers, which was held at the New York headquar- 
ters, there was a long discussion on the tire situation. Almost 
the entire membership was represented, and it was voted to 
place the matter in the hands of the tire committee, of which 
Albert L. Pope is chairman. There were three additional mem- 
bers appointed on the committee. 

S. M. Butler attended the meeting in behalf of the Contest 
Board of the A. A. A. He told of the racing situation and of 
the need for co-operation on the part of the manufacturers in 
order to insure absolutely fair contests. 

Howard E. Coffin, president of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers, addressed the meeting on the plans of the society, 
having in view the standardization and general advancement of 
motor car building. Mr. C. F. Clarkson, formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Licensed Association, has been made sec- 
retary of the engineering society. 

The other business transacted at the meetihg was of a routine 
nature. Mr. Charles Clifton, the president, presided. 

One of the pioneers in the dry disc clutch field is the F. B. 
Stearns Company. Under the direction of Mr. Stearns the dry 
clutch has been brought to a high state of perfection. For over 
two years the experimental cars of the Stearns factory have 
been using the new clutch, trying it on the hills, in mud, sand, 
ai)d submitting it to every possible test. 

When, after months of experimenting, it was found that the 
clutch was perfect in operation, it was installed in Stearns mod- 
els. 

The Stearns dry disc clutch is built complete m the factory, 
and is designed particularly for the 15-30 h. p. and 30-60 h. p. 
chasses. In the former model it consists of fourteen plates, five 
driven, of saw steel, and nine driving, of a special fabric. Ex- 
haustive tests have proven that the asbestos fabric used will 
not burn or wear away. The engagement is always positive, 
and there is no opportunity for the clutch to slip. Six coil 
springs take care of the adjustment, and it is a matter of but a 
few moments to tighten or loosen them. Inasmuch as there is no 
lubricant to apply, the dry disc clutch requires practically no 
care or thought. In the larger clutch there are six driving and 
twelve driven discs. 



CINCINNATI CARRIAGE MAKERS' OUTING. 

The annual outing of the Carriage Makers' Club of Cincinnati 
was held Saturday, June 4, at the Laughery Club. A baseball 
game, races and other sports were indulged in and a famous 
Laughery dinner served at the clubhouse. 



Referees have been appointed by the court to determine the 
rights as between J. H. Hastings and the Delmar Buggy Hard- 
ware Co., all of Wilmington, Del. 
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THE GARAGE REPAIR SHOP. 



Bearings in motor vehicles may be called the vital parts of 
the mechanism required to support the machinery of the car. 
On the performance of the bearings depend the main operating 
factors of the modern automobile, as is already quite well known 
to the profession. Many a good car has been abandoned early 
in the game due to a defective bearing, or a bearing which has 
been neglected Hence one of the essential elements in the work 
of modern garage repair institution concerns the bearings or 
journals of the motor car. 

First of all, we have to have steadiness and evenness of move- 
ment in the bearing. Endurance is another factor in the high- 
speed machines. Reduction of the fractional contacting sur-« 
faces is another point requiring attention. Then again, freedom 




The bearing should be se- 



automobik cannot be too 



of lubrication must be considered, 
curely fastened to its seat. 

The bearing of the up-to-date 
weighty. The bearings can be separated into classes. There 
are the common rotary bearings, reciprocating bearings and 
radial bearings. Of course the ordinary types of cylindrical 
bearings are the chief kind used in automobile service. These 
are classed under various heads of ball and roller bearings. In 
the cylindrical or rotary bearing, the surfaces all move at an even 
velocity. In the flat or parallel surface bearings there is the re- 
ciprocating movement which has to be carefully arranged for to 
avoid undue friction an<i unnecessary motions. Then there are 
the bearings which have varied velocities, according to the dis- 
tance from the center. There are pivot-bearings, cone-bearings, 
and other styles found in service for special work in automobile 
machinery. 

Alloys for motor vehicle bearings include copper, tin, lead, 
zinc and antimony. There are machine bearings for the cars 
made of hard brass, gun metal, babbit metal, hard white metal, 
low grade lining metal, etc. In fact, a very wide range of tougfh 
metals are used for this service in addition to the fine types af 
steel descriptions. 

Figure 1 is a cut of one of the forms of rigid bearings. A 
diagonal pedestal bearing is shown in Figure 2. These forms 




of bearings are employed where there is a diagonal thrust mo- 
tion. These bearings are seldom made according to any de- 
fined pattern. Considerable care is needed to create the contour 
and curves necessary to bring about the desired results for the 
shaft. 

An open frame bearing is shown in figure 3. The sockets in 
this style of bearing require a loose fit. The bolts for holding 
down the cap should not be excessively tight. Freedom of re- 



volving space for the spindle in the box is required in order to 
get best results from the open frame bearing. 

Referring briefly to ball bearings, these, of course, are the 
mainstay of the average motor vehicle. Both the ball bearings 
and the roller bearings arranged under varied circumstances are 
extensively utilized in all kinds of automobile work and the 
employes of the garage repair shop have to be well acquainted 
with the details of the bearings. 

I have seen cases in which green men have ruined the ball 
bearing adjustment by incorrect setting by a simple turn of a 



L 




OPEN FRAME BEAf?/Nq. 



set screw. For instance, a certain car was run into a shop for 
repairs. The trouble was in the bearings. Figure 4 shows the 
correct alignment of the cone, grove and balls of the rotary 
type of ball bearing used in automobile service for shafts. A line 
drawn straight down through the cups, the balls and the cone 
would show that these parts were in true alignment. A line 
drawn down through the same parts in the adjustment shown 
in the figure 5 would sho«w that everything was out of line. The 
bearing in the machine in the shop was in the fix shown in 
figure 5. 

The repairman did not quite understand the condition of 
things and he proceeded to do some tinkering on the engine 





Eg: 4- 




at first. He got that out of order and then he called in the 
boss and the boss being a man of more experience proceeded on 
a different line. He got the engine back into working condition 
and then commenced a series of tests of the machine by the 
**feel" method. 

After a man gets well accustomed to fixing automobiles, he 
can "feel" a defect in any part of the machine by placing his 
hand on it w-hile it is running. A good locomotive engineer can 
do the same with his engine. Therefore the garage boss got 
on to the defective bearing and quickly set things to rights by 
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first adjusting the case correctly, following up with a new set 
of parts, as the old parts were worn badly, thereby allowing 
the bearing to tilt out of line as in the illustration. 

In some of the ball bearings there are spiral springs placed 
between the balls as shown in figure 6. These springs wear 
and break in time, although they are first class to have, and in 
fact a very good idea is to use them. But like all works of man, 
certain conditions cause metals to wear and break as the years 




pass, so that new parts are needed. The automobile builders 
do not calculate that their machinery will last forever. Hence it 
is not remarkable to find worn and broken springs occasionally. 
In the event of such happening, new springs can be replaced 
readily. 

Sometimes the balls are in the shape shown in figure 7, due to 
the wearing and breaking up of one or more of the steel balls 
or disks used in the combination. I would overhaul the bear- 
ings of my machine occasionally and see to it that all worn and 
cracked parts are replaced by new parts. The bearings should 
be washed out two or three times each season and new oil put in. 



MOTOR CAR REPAIRS. 



This is a subject that will grow in importan.ce to the carriage 
builder who makes a feature of repairing. There will be plenty 
of such work, and it will be very profitable work. There may 
not be, as yet, as complete a knowledge of the subject among 
repairers as is necessary, so the following observations from 
American Blacksmith possess value, and should be considered: 

It is but natural that the forward part of a motor car should 
meet with more accidents than the rear half. A solid obstruc- 
tion can bring the steering gear, radiator, front axle and wheels 
to grief very quickly. The smith will probably be called upon 
to make repairs to these parts of the car more than to any 
other, and the majority of the jobs of this character to be done 
are right along his line and would require the services of a 
smith, even though a garage and repair shop was at hand. 

Frames are built of I-beam steel, while others are of tubular 
construction. The majority of heavy cars employ an I-beam 
front axle with the center dropped, while the lighter automabiles 
use a straight tubular axle. In a smash-up it will be the front 
axle which suffers most. When removed from the car, a good 
smith can repair this in short order, the only implements neces- 
sary being a good forge fire and a sledge hammer. Nearly all 
kinds can be straightened, when hot, by a few well-directed 
blows of the sledge hammer, and if allowed to cool slowly they 
will not be injured in the least. The buggy kind of automobile 
is about the only kind that uses the ordinary fifth wheel for 
steering. All of the others employ a stationary front axle with 
an independent knuckle on each end on which the wheel is 
mounted. A bend in the end of the axle will throw one of the 
other of the wheels out of the proper vertical line and will in- 
terfere with the steering of the car. The best way to straighten 
this is to heat the axle near the yoke and to insert a heavy bar 
of iron in the holes of the yoke. If the axle is held rigidly in 
place and sufficient pull is exerted upon the rod acting as a lever, 
the yoke may be brought to the proper position with regard to 
the axle. It will pro'bably be necessary to hold the axle level, 
with the yokes in their ordinary position, and to then drop a 
plumb line through the holes to make certain that they line up 
properly. 



The front wheels do not lie in absolutely vertical planes which 
are parallel to each other, but dish. With the average motor 
car the bottom of each front wheel should slant in about three 
inches from a vertical line made by dropping a plum-bob from 
the upper rim. It will be observed that the way to obtain this 
proper slant to each wheel is to use the bar in the yoke. 

To remove ax-le from car loosen nuts from the clips. If these 
nuts have been riveted on, the ends of -the spring clips must be 
ground off with a file or small electric emery wheel. Of course, 
it is well to take every precaution against any of these nuts 
becoming loose and jarring off, but a lock washer or extra nut 
on each clip will serve the purpose equally well. The extra 
nuts probably hold the others in place better than anything else. 

If power for electric lighting is obtainable, a small, portable 
electric motor is one of the most valua'ble tools availaible for 
loosening spring clips and the like on the under side of the car. 
The plug, to which is attached the flexible electric wire, may be 
screwed in any lamp socket, and by means of various kinds of 
emery wheels attached directly to the spindle of the motor a 
variety of filing and grinding jobs may be performed easily. 

One of the parts of a car most liable to suffer damage in case 
of a smash-<up is the radiator. If the fracture is small it may be 
repaired temporarily by means of soap or putty applied to the 
outside and allowed to harden. This is but a makeshift repair, 
and the radiator should be soldered as soon as possiWe in every 
leaking joint or opening. If car from which all the cooling 
water has leaked is brought into the shop under its own power 
the motor should be allowed to cool thoroughly before the 
radiator is again filled. If this precaution is not heeded the cool 
water coming in contact with the hot cylinder may crack the 
walls and absolutely ruin the motor. If it is desired to find th? 
'leak immediately, thin oil may be poured into the radiator with 
no attendant danger of cracking the cylinder walls, but in this 
case great care should be taken to make certain that the engine 
is not sufficiently hot to set fire to the oil. This is almost cer- 
tain to happen if the motor has been running for a time after 
the circulating water has entirely leaked from the radiator. 

Sometimes a car may be ditched, or overturned, and the frame 
may have been distorted or twisted sufficiently to throw the 
motor out of line with the transmission or clutch shaft, thus 
causing a lateral strain on the crank shaft, which will soon heat 
the bearings. Whether the frame has been twisted or not may 
be determined easily by uncoupling the joint between the rear 
end of the crank shaft and the cluch — if these parts are separate 
— or between the clutch and transmission shaft if part of the 
clutch is integral with the crankshaft of the motor. Universal 
joints will probably be found at all of these places, but even 
when using these the main shaft of the transmission and the 
crank shaft of the motor should lie in the same straight line — 
unless the car is of the type having its transmission located near 
the rear axle. The motor should also be lined up if it has been 
removed from the frame. It is true that the universal joints 
will allow power to be transmitted from an angle, but when 
used in the places in question they are to take care of any flexi- 
bility of the main or sub-frame caused by the car moving rapid- 
ly over rough roads and should be called into service as little as 
possible. If the crank shaft and transmission shaft are aligned 
perfectly there will be no power lost in the universal joints, and 
these will only serve to make the whole frame of the car more 
flexible and better adapted for all kinds of running. 

If the forward half of the main frame or the sub-frame — 
which is sometimes used to support the motor — should be found 
to be twisted or warped only enough to throw the crank and 
transmission shafts out of alignment by but a fraction of an 
inch it will not be necessary to straighten the frame itself. In 
this case the motor may be brought to its proper position in 
relation to the transmission by the use of a few thin washers 
between the lugs of the motor and the sides of the frame on 
which the engine rests. By properly placing these thin washers 
under the front or rear lugs the end of the crank shaft may be 
raised or lowered a slight amount. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF HOOD BOWS. 



NEW COMBINE. 



Since the introduction of cape hoods for motor cars, quite a 
number of different devices have been introduced for fitting an 
extension on the front bow, which, while projecting well for- 
ward when in use, will lie back snugly and uniformly with the 
others when not in use. Some of them are very ingenious and 
are often complicated. The accompanying illustrations explain 
one recently introduced, which, while being as effective as any 
other, has the merit of simplicity; the fittings can all be made 
in any shop. In general principles it does not differ from the 
ordinary cape hood, and attention is more particularly directed 



to the method of attaching and swinging the horizontal bow A 
(Fig. 1). The connection consists of three flat plates, B, C and 
D, made from ^ in. and 3-16 in. steel, and the stop E. When 
in use it is as shown in Fig. 1; in folding, the middle piece is 
swung round in the direction indicated in B2, until it lies along 
the bow. This provides for the shortening of ,the horizontal 
bow necessary to enable it to fold uniformly with the others 
when down. The finger plates are all made from ^ in and 3-16 
in. steel, cut off square, without tapered ends, and screwed out- 
side the bows. They should be vised up with all sharp edges re- 
moved, and may be either brass or silver plated. They are set 
outwards about 4 in. as shown. Fig. 3. The finger plate F has 
pin welded in, which fits into hole to correspond in G, F and G 
fit on goosenecks attached to sides of front and rear seats re- 
spectively, but, before dropping hood, F is transferred to G, 
where it is held securely by a butterfly nut. 

For a cape hood, the bows should be about 1 in.x lj4 in. These 
are covered with a special motor top canvas, without lining. In 
place of welding for spacing the bows, two folded bands are 
made from the covering materials A piece of Y% in. silver or 
brass beading is brought well around the bend of the bow over 
canvas on each side. To allow for free movement of horizontal 
bow A, material is secured only in front and round bend, the 
sides being left free. This hood is stayed to front of chassis in 
the usual manner, by two leather straps, from horizontal bows A. 



VERY PRETTY AND EFFECTIVE. 



A poster in colors is being distributed by the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio, that is most pleasing. 

The subject depicts the body of a rubber-tired hansom (Good- 
rich, of course, and a "hansom" girl in the act of entering the 
vehicle. The Goodrich people have a fine taste for pretty girls, 
and this one is a peach! The poster will grace an office, and 
those fond of nice things should send for one. 



DEATH OF LOUIS C. GILLESPIE. 



Louis C. Gillespie, president of Chas. H. Gillespie & Sons, 
varnish makers, Jersey City, N. J., died suddenly of apoplexy on 
May 17, while riding in his automobile at East Orange, N. J., 
where he resided. 



SMOKER CONCERT. 



The Automobile Club of America gave a delightful stag con- 
cert in its fine quarters. Fifty-fourth street. New York, May 3. 
The music was fine, the companionship jolly, the rereshments 
truly refreshed, and it was a glorious evening. 



Regardless of their other effects, the suits for infringement of 
the Selden patent constituted by the Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers against nine Michigan manufactur- 
ers, served first to bring eight of them together and later to 
bring about the organization of another "independent" associa- 
tion, which has been talked of ever since the American Motor 
Car Manufacturers' Association, in February last, voted to **go 
out of business." The new organization was formed in Detroit, 
when the name Association of Motor Car Manufacturers was 
adopted. 



AN EXCELLENT APPOINTMENT. 



J. H. Wagenhorst has been appointed general manager of the 
United Rim Company, with headquarters at Akron, O. Mr. 
Wagenhorst is a hustler. He represented the Westinghouse 
Machine Co in the Cleveland district for a number of years and 
was considered one of their best representatives. 



CHAS. N. DENNETT DEAD. 



Charles N. Dennett, inventor of the jump seat, died at his 
home in Amesbury, Mass., May 22. 



IMPLEMENT MEN DINE. 

The Omaha Implement and Vehicle Club had a happy time at 
Happy Hollow on June 6, where a banquet was partaken of by 
members and guests. F. L. Haller was the toastmaster. 



DEATH OF FRANK S. RIGGS. 



Frank S. Riggs, treasurer of the King Fifth Wheel Co., Phila- 
delphia, died recently, aged 61. 



Wants 



Help and situation wanted advertisements, one cent a word; 
all other advertisements in this department, 5 cents a word. 
Initials and fig^^res count as words. Minimum price, 30 cents 
for each advertisement. 

HELP WANTED. 

Wanted — Live hustling foreman carriage and automobile 
painter in eastern citv of 100,000. Address "Hustler," care of 
The Hub, 24 Murray St., New York. 

Body Makers Wanted — Experienced on highest class limou- 
sine and touring bodies; steady work: good wages; pleasant lo- 
cation. Address C. R. K., care The Hub, 24 Murray St., New 
York. 

HEAVY HARDWARE— WAGON WOOD STOCK. 
Wanted — An experienced man in heavy hardware and wagon 
wood stock by an established heavy hardware house in the mid- 
dle West, whose representative can be seen in New York dur- 
ing the next tw^o weeks by appointment, by addressing D. P. O., 
Box 1146, New York City. All communications will be held 
strictly confidential. 

INFORMATION WANTED. 
Wanted — ^Any information as to the whereabouts of W. J. 
Lang, body-maker, will be thankfully received by his wife and 
family who have not seen or heard from him for over six years. 
Address Mrs. W. J. Lang, 5655 Garfield Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Shop Wanted — Carriage, wagon and automobile painter, first 
class leterrer, striper and finisher, will rent or take good paint 
shop on percentage basis. Must be shop doing best and medium 
price work. References exchanged. Address L. W. 14, care The 
Hub, 24 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 

PATENTS. 

Patents — H. W. T. Jenncr, patent attorney and mechanical 
expert, 608 F St., Washington, D. C. Established 1883. I make 
an investigation and report if a patent can be secured and the 
exact cost. Send for full information. Trade-marks registered. 
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Is Horseflesh Cheaper 
than Gasoline ? 

Motor vehicle manufacturers recog- 
nized early in the game that the 
greatest obstacle they had to over- 
come to make successful cars was 
friction. 

They realized it was folly to have a 
high powered efficient engine devel- 
oping power under the hood that 
would be used up overcoming fric- 
tion in other parts of the machine, so 
they got busy in the right direction and replaced the 
old fashioned friction bearings wherever they could with 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS _ 

until to-day— say NINETY ODD (90) percent of all the makers of high grade American Automobiles are using 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS 

in part or throughout in their cars — 

And yet, strange to say, some vehicle manufacturers are still building and trying to sell vehicles that are 
not equipped with 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS 

Are you one of those that believes horseflesh is cheaper than gasoline? 

IF YOU DO. WRITE US FOR "FACTS." 




Branche* 
10 B. 31ft Street, New York 
429 Wabuh Ave.,ChiGaco. IH 



THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. Canton, Ohio. 



MecKanics 



Desiring to improve their present 
Condition should attend the 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

FOR 

Carriage Draftsmen and Mechanics 

SUPPORTED BY THE 

Carriage Builders' National Ass'n. 

The object of the School is to teach men to design 
vehicles and make working drawings, and to otherwise 
facilitate their work in the shop. Only those men employed 
in carriage or automobile building or their accessory trades 
are admitted to its privileges. 

The classes are conducted in three divisions, vis.: Cor- 
responding, Day, and Evening. The former is open during 
the entire year, while the day and evening classes are in 
session only from October zst to April zst 

The tuition is moderate. 

For prospectus and full particulars, write to the instructor, 
ANDREW F. JOHNSON, 

18 West Forty-fourth St, 

NEW YORK CITY. 



A $100 Typewriter for 17 Gents a Oay! 

Please read the headline over again. Then Its tremendous signifi- 
cance will dawn upon you. 

An Oliver Typewriter— the standard visible writer — the $100 machine 
— the mo.st highly perfected typewriter on the market — yours for 17 
cents a day. 

The typewriter whose conquest of the commercial world Is a matter 

of business history — yours for 17 cents a day. 

The typewriter that is equipped with scores of such conveniences 
as "The Balance Shift"— "The Ruling Device" — "The Double Release" 
— "The Locomotive Base" — "The Automatic Spacer" — "The Auto* 
matic Tabulator" — "The Disappearing JadtaS* 
tor"— "The Adjustable Paper Flngrers^— •TPhe 
Scientific Condensed Keyboard" — all 

<a Yours for 17 Cents a Day! 



We announced this new sales plan recently. 
Just to feel the pulse of the people. Simply a 
small cash payment—then 17 cents a day. That 
is the plan in a nutsheU. 

I The result has been such a deluse of applica- 
tions for machines that we are simply astound- 
ed. Demands come from people of all clksses, all ages, all occupations. 

The majority of inquiries has come from people of known financial 
standing who were attracted by the novelty of the proposition. An 
impressive demonstration of the immense popularity of the Oliver 
Typewriter. A startling confirmation of our belief that the Era of 
Universal Typewriting Is at hand. 



A Quarter of a Millioi 
People are Making 
Money With 



Tf)e. 



0LIVE1? 

T^peWri-fer 



THE STANDARD VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 
The Oliver Typewriter is a money-maker, right from the word **go." 
So easy to run that beginners soon get in the "expert** class. Earn 
as you learn. Let the machine pay the 17 cents a day — and all above 
that is yours. 

Wherever you are, there*s work to be done and money to be made 
by using the Oliver. The business world is calling for Oliver opera- 
tors. There are not enough to supply the demand. Their salaries 
are considerably above those of many classes of workers. 

Write for further details of our easy offer and a free copy of the 
new Oliver catalog. Address 

The Oliver Typewriter Company 

310 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 



Please mention "The Hub*' when you write. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 

NEW YOITK 
Southwest Cor. Broadway at rrfty-fourth St 

Near 50th St Subwi^ Station, 53d St mevated and all 
itirface Lines. 

Headquarters for 
Carriage and 
Automobile Trade 

Ideal Location* Near Theatres, 
Shops and Central Park. 

NBW AND PIRftPROOP 

STRICTLY PIRS7 - CLASS 

RATES RBASpNABLS 
All Hardwood Floors and 
Oriental Rugs. 

Ten Minutes Walk to 
Twenty Theatres. 

Transient Rates, $2*50 with Bath, and up. 

Excellent Restaurant Prices Moderate. 

SSND FOR BOOKLBT. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINGHAM^ 




INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 




Richard Eccles Co.^ Auburn Y. 

Mantifacturers of 

Forgifigs: Canriage, Wagon, Aiiomobile^ Spedal 

Send for Catalogue. 




in I lit nit I u uutjuirg 



TRUCK BUILDERS 




If you oDly realized the inestimable value 
of roller bearing fifth wheels on trucks, vans, deliv- 
ery wagons and all other medium and heavy 
vehicles, no job would leave your shop without 

Roller Bearing Fifth Wheels 

WHY? The adjustment is perfect. No oil or 
grrease required. Almost indestructible. Will out- 
wear any vehicle. Saves horseflesh and prolongs 
life of vehicle. Ask your jobber for the celebrated 



iM m tani yott Cstftlofiui and Mm Lite 

AflMricni Rolkf Bcirin|{ RHh Wheel Cow 

74S THIRD AVBm BMOKLYN, ff. Y. 



IllillllllllltlflHIIllUIl 



American Ball Bearing Co., The 2nd Cover 

American Roller Bearing Fifth Wheel Co 10 

Bradley & Son, C. C 4th cover 

Cargill Company 4 

Columbus Bolt Works 4th cover 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co 6 

Crane & MacMahon 2d cover 



Devoe, F. W., & Reynolds Co., C. T. 



3d cover 



Eberly & Orris Mfg. Co 3d cover 

Eccles Co., Richard 10 

English & Mersick Co., The 2 

Gifford & Son, John A 14 

Goodrich Co., B. F., The 5 

Hoopes Bro. & Darlington, Inc 2d cover 

Indianapolis Dash Co 14 

Jones & Co., Phineas 11 

Keystone Forging Co 11 

LeCompte Mfg. Co • 13 

Lounsberry & Sons, G. H 3d cover 

Masury & Son, John W 2 

McKinnon Dash Co 4th cover 

Moore & Co., Benjamin 3 

Moller & Schuman Co 3 

Mott Wheel Works 3rd cover 

Murphy Varnish Co 1 

National Spring and Wire Co 11 

Porter, H. K 10 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co 3d cover 

Schubert Bros. Gear Co 14 

Smith & Co., Edw 3 

Spring Perch Co 11 

Standard Oil Cloth Co 14 

Standard Wheel Co 1 

Timken Roller Bearing Co 9 

Uebelmesser Co.. Charles R 12 

Valentine & Company 3 

West Tire Setter Co 14 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D 11 

Willey Co., C. A • 2 

Woodman, Joel H 12 



Please mention "The Hub'* when you write. 
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FIFTH WHEELS— FORCINGS 




1908 Single-Reach Gear Set 




Detachable Fork Perch Connection Used in 190B Gear Set 



Greatest Line on 
Earth 

WHEN ORDERING GEAR SETS BE 
SURE TO GET THE GENUINE 

WOcox Rear King- 
Bolt Gear Sets 

WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS 



THE D. WILCOX MANUFACTURING CO. 



MECHANICSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 



Our Carriage or Spring Edge Cusliion Frame 




It not an Experiment, but baa been tried and atanda the teat 
We would like to quote you pricea. 
NATIONAL SPRING and WIRE CO.. 
ALBION, MICH., and ST. CATHARINES. ONT.. CAN. 



Jones Wheels 

BEST ON EA RTH 

RANTSAMORE 



Jones & Co. 
Newark, N. J. 




THE STANDARD BODY LOOP 

NONE LIKE IT NONE EQUAL TO IT 
A popular body loop, unequaled by any on tfa« marlBat. 
For further information^ address 

The KEYSTONE F0il6lll6 CO.Jortliuinberlaii(I.Pa 



1 
I 



CARRIAGE SPRINGS 



STYLE AND PAT- 



Alto CttrUiii Rollers and ConOMiled HlotM 
EXCLtJSIVELY FIRST«CI^A SS WORK 

THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE 



SPRING PERCH CO. 

BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 



Tk* H«y' vhMi 10a write. 
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Painters and 

Decorators Save Time, Labor 
and Money, using the 

Uebelmesser 
Striping and Stencil Wheel 

With this simple, clean and rapid-action tool the most ordinary 
decorator can do the finest striping and stencil work and produce 
a bigger day's work with less labor than by the old fashioned 
method. Complete directions are furnished with each tool. 
They are as simple as the tool itself. 

I 1 1 II II II 

Juil a few of the many deasnt thai can be prodnord with the UebebneMer 
Painters' and Decoraton' Tool. (The deagnt shoMm above are reduced m nze) 



$5.50 



CompUt» Outfit conaiatiuff 
of Machine, 10 Plain and 10 
Ornamental Wheela, only . . 

UBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 
Manufactured by 

Charles R. Uebelmesser Company 

Baytide. New York, N. Y. 




Journal for the Carriage and Automobile Trade 




Published Monthly at Two Dollars per Year 



Advertisements Classified 



The following list includes advertisers in THE HUB. Each adp 
vertiser is entitled to name under one heading only. An 
extra charge for name under more than one heading. 



Automobile Parts. 

LeCompte Mfg. Co., New Toric 

City. 



Axles. Etc. 

American Ball Bearing Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 

Canton, Ohio. 



Rubber Tires. 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., 

New York City. 
Goodrich Co.. B. F., Akron, O. 
'S^dyear Tire and Rubber Co., 

Swinehart Climber Tire ft Rub- 
ber Co.. Akron, O. 



Bodies, Seats, Etc. 
woodman, Joel H.. Hoboken. C«>"P""0» 'nd Antl.R.t. 

New Jersey. tiers. 

^ N? A Son. C. C, Byracuaa, 
Bccles^ Co., Richard, Auburn, 

Metal Stampin«r Co., New Yoi* 
City. 



Bolts and Nuts. 

Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus. Ohio. 

Russell. Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Co., Port Chester, 
N. T. 



Carriage Cloths. 

Wiese & Co., Wm., New York 
City. 



Carriage Forglngs. 

Bccles Co.. Richard. 
N. Y. 



Auburn. 



Kejrstone Forsinff Co., North- 
umberland, Pa. 



Carriage Hardware. 
Oifford & Son. John A., New 
York. 



Carriage Goods. 

Bnsrlish & Mersick Co.. New 

Haven. Conn. 
GifTord & Son, John A., New 

York. 

Herbrand Co.. The, Fremont, O. 



Dashes, Fenders, Ralls, Etc. 

McKinnon Dash Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 



Fifth Wheels. 

American Roller Bearinar Fifth 
Wheel Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wilcox Mf«. Co., D., Mechan- 
icsburar. Pa. 



Jacks. 

Hankinson, J. V., Franklin, O. 
Lamps. 

Glfford & Son. John A.. New 
York. 

Stevens & Sackett Co., New 
Haven. Conn. 



Machinery and Tools. 



Barnes Co., W. 
Rockford, HI. 



F. & John, 



Porter. H. K.. E^rerett, Mass. 
West Tire Setter Co., Roches- 
ter. N. Y. 

Miscellaneous. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co.. New 
York. 

Uebelmesser Co.. Charles R. 
P.ayside, New York, N. Y. 



Springs and Gears. 

Akron-SeUe Gear Co.. Akron. 
Ohio. 

National Spring: and Wire Co., 
Albion, Mich. 

Sprini? Perch Co., Bridgeport. 
Conn. 



Trimming Materials. 

Stevens & Sackett Co., New 
Haven. Conn. 



Varnishes, Paints and Japans. 

Devoe, F. W., and C. T. Ray- 
nolds Co.. New York City. 

Harland & Son. Wm.. London 
and New York. 

Masury & Son. John W., New 
York and Chicago. 

Moller^ & Schumann, Brooklyn, 

Mcore & Co.. BenJ.. Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

A'vrphy Varnish Co.. Newark 
r^. J. 

Pierce Co.. F. O.. New York. 
Smith & Co., Edw., New York. 
Valentine & Co., New Yoxl^ 

Chicago. Boston, Paris. 
WiUey Co., C. A., Hunter'a 

Point. New Yoifc City. 



Wheels. 

Crane & MacMahon, New York. 

Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Hoopes Bro. & Darlington. 
West Chester. Pa. 

Jones & Co., Phineas, Newark. 
N. J. 



Standard Wheel 
Haute, Ind. 



Co., Terr« 



Wheel Stock, Bent Wood, Etc. 
Crane & MacMahon. New York. 
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Contractors 
Automobile Parts 



PLAIN 

HNISHED 

MACHINED 



CASTINGS 



Write for a pair of our 

Cast Metal Silver or Gold 
Horse Bit Cuff Buttons FREE 




Brass ^ Inminmn l>p/\'\J'yf7 
ronze rVutomobUe Dfm. Vr 1 11 



MANGANESE BRONZE 



POPE'S ISLAND 
Non-corrosive Metal,Silver and Gold; Best known metal 



HAND CLOSE PLATING 

Seven Colors, guaranteed to last the life of car, car- 
riage or harness. 



ELECTRO PLATING 

Black, White, Gold, Silver, Nickel, Brass or Gunmetal 



Contracts made with car manufacturers 



Horse Bits 

**If it's a bit, we have It*' 



LeCompte Mfg. Co. 
E.A.Whitehouse Mfg. Co.! 



orriCE 

i-g 110 Chambers St, New York 

PACTORY AND FOUNDRY 

44-50 Elm St., Newark, N. J. 
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HIGH GRADE 

Dashes and Fenders 



THE INDIANAPOLIS DASH CO. 



INDIANAPOLIS 



INDIANA 



ESTABUSHED 1886. 

Correspondence School of Carriage and Motor 
Carriage Drafting 

A thorough, practical tuition is given through this cor- 
respondence school. The theory and practice of con- 
struction, bookkeeping, perspective. Many men now hold 
good positions through taking the courses of instruction. 

Principal* THOS. MATTISON, 

Hillside Avenue, Bitteme Park, 

Southampton, England. 

Author of "The Coach Body Makers' Guide," $3.00; a 
practical treatise on "The Suspension of Carnages/' 
^Bookkeeping," and other carriage building works. 



,7# 



'I' Carriage * 

MATERIALS / 1 

L .^^ "i" JO) I 



QllcioT 



Cover a carriage top with MERI- 

TAS enameled oil cloth — cover an- 
other with any other kind — follow 
them up and see how long the tops 

last. 

MERITinS will be in good con- 
dition long after ^ other has been 
caked, cracked and weather-killed. 

Try it-4faen itick to Hie kind tibat 
laata the longest. 

Look on Hie back of the goods 
for onr trademark. 

See Your Jobber. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co. 

320 Broadway, New York 



VEHICLES AND GEARS IN THE WHITE 




PREMIER 
SIDE SPRING GEAR 
We manufacture a full line of Carriage and Wagon bodies In the 
white; also Limousine, Taxicab, Touring Car and Roadster Bodies 
for automobiles In metal. Fifty styles of gears for Carriages and 
Wagons; also seats, trimmings and tops of all kinds. 

Write to us for particulars. 

Schubert Bros. Gear Company 

ONEIDA, NEW YORK. 



Tbe WEST Hydraulic Tire Setter 

WILL CUT DOWN EXPENSE 

Tires set cold 
In one minute. 
This machine 
saves time — 
does the work 
better and quick 
er, does away 
with burned 
streaks. Only 
necessary t o 
measure one 
wheel In a lot. 
Does not char 
_ the rim and 

thus make the tire loosen prematurely. Saves re-sandpaperIng of 
wheels. 

This machine is now Increasing the profits of many manufactur- 
drs. Send for catalog and read about It. 

WEST TiRE SETTER 60., Rochester, new york 




Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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F. W. DEVOE & C T. RAYNOLDS CO. 



101 and 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 

Manufacturers of 



F.W. DEVOE & GO'S 



COACH COLORS 

CLRAYNOLOS&CO'S 

SPECIALTIES 

FOR PAINTERS, ARTISTS AND DECORATORS 



COACH COLORS 
VARNISHE? 
BRUSHES 
SPECIALTIES 



All the brands and specialties of F. W. Devoe & Co. and C. T. Raynolds & Co. will be maintained separately 

as heretofore. 



WIRE WHEELS 

TO FIT EMPIRE BALL BEARING AXLES 

Quality Unsurpassed 

Write Today 

The Mott Wheel Works 

UTICA, N. Y. 



Brazil Leather 

FOR AOTO BUGGY TOPS 

SEAT AND BACK SPRINGS, 

COTTON, NAILS, WADDING. 
MOSS, TACKS, WASHERS. 

HAIR, BUTTONS, REEDS. 
REED MOULDING, 

CLINCH BUTTONS 



Q. H. Lounsbei^ & Sons 

Cincinnati* Ohio 







RIvets» Carrtage Makers* Washers 
and Burrs for all Unds of Velricles 



BOLTS 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. 



Main Works, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 



Branch at Rock Palls, 111. 



m ^\ 




Time Has Told the Story! 

Service and satisfaction always follow our rolling stock 

WHEELS 

ALL KINDS— BEST QUALITY 

Also RIMS and SPOKES 

The Eberly & Orris Mfg. Co. 

MECHANICSBURG. PA. 
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McKINNON DASH COMPANY 



TROY, OHIO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



ARE YOU 

planning your 1911 Catalogue? 

G)nsider the advantage of 
showing wing dashes with line 
rails, on all vehicle cuts. :: :: :: 




ST. CATHARINES, 
ONTARIO. 



WHEN 

describing quality of your work 
in 1911 Catalogue the state- 
ment "McKinnon Wing Dashes 
Used" will tell the tale. :: :: :: 



No. 334-N. 




Skewed Shaft Couplings 

Regular or Oval Patterns 
For High Arched Axles 

Furnished in rights and lefts for any height of arch. Oval Axle 
Clips or width to match Oval Couplings. Bolts, Clips, 
Couplings, Carriage Hardware and Special Forgings 



Catalogue "H" and Prices on Application. 



COLUMBUS BOLT WORKS, Columbus, O. 





Placing the loop over the end of 
the cap and drawing the thumb lever 
back until it rests against the flat 
spring closes the coupler^ keeps it 
dosed, and takes up the wear of the 
leather packing. 




Unless a Car- 
riage Coupler is 
furnished with a 
moulded leather 
bushing and 
steel spring 
JUST LIKE 
THIS it is NOT 



THE BRADLEY 
Carriage Coupler 

All steel, Noiseless, Quick Shifting, 
Ball Bearing. 

The ONLY Carriage Shaft Coupler that is furnished with a 

One-Piece Moalded Leather Pachin^ 



A packing that will outwear any other packing ever made. It fits the 
ball and socket. It is held in place by a spring steel retaining ring. It 
may be put on and taken off in a jiffy, and it stays where it is put. 

C. C. BRADLEY & SON 

' ^ '^ACUSE, NEW YORK. 
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Hoopes Bro. & Darlington inc. 



West Chester, Penna., U. S. A. 



SARVEN 

STAR or KENNY 
Sweet Concealed Band 
WOOD HUB 
WARNER 



WHEELS 



HEAVY and UGHT 
for 

CARRIAGES 
WAGONS and 
TRUCKS 



IF YOU WANT THE BEST TRY OURS 



The Output of Complete FRONT AND REAR AUTOMOBILE AXLES of tbls 
Plant Exceeds the Capacity of All Competition Combined. 




The American Bali-Bearing Co., 

L. S. & M. S. R*y and Edgewater Park. CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 



CRANE & MacMAHON, 

(INCORPORATED) 
8-10 Bridge St., NEW YORK OTY, U. S. A. 

Sole Manufacturers and Exporters of the 
HICKORY NUT, ^ ACORN. ^ and STAR BRANDS OF 

Carriage, Wa^on and Automobile Wood Stock 




FACTORIES: 

ST. MARYS, OHIO. RICHMOND, VA. 

For Export Prices apply to the New York office. 
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The Lake Superior R^on is the Severest in the 
G)untry on Carriage and Motor Car Varnishes. 

With drenching mists from the Lake; with hot, dry winds from the plains; 
with mud and dust that are full of granite grits— only the best possible 
Vamish endures. * ' » • . ^ ' / 

The vast majority of the Carriage and Motor Car Owners in that wealthy 
region have learned^ to call for Murphy Palest Durable Bo</i/ and Murphy 
Palest Motor Car ^dy. These are this Varnishes that stand me racket and 
stay new. 



L 



Let tw send you our useful booklet, ''Carriage and Motor Car Varnishes'^ 

Address ua carefully at 236 McWhorter St, Newark, N. J. 

Murphy Vamish Company, franklin murphy 

*^ r J ^ President. 

THE VARNISH THAT LASTS LONGEST. 
NEWARK BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 

Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 




VEHICLE WHEELS AND WHEEL MATERIAL 
Three Separate Departments 



ikt CarrUia* aad BnOfly Wheels 

1 Tmek Wheels 



OUR GRADES ARE UNEXCELLED 

WRITE FOR LIST. 



Teire Haute, Ind. Standard Wheel Co. Terre Haute, Ind. 
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JOHN W. MASURY & SON 

Originators of 

Superfine Coach and Automobile Colors 

Acknowledged the Standard for Fifty Years 

AND MANUFACTURERS OP 

Fine Carriage and Automobile Varnishes 



New York, Chicago, 



Minneapolis, 



KansasCUy 




WILLEY' 

COLORS 

The RECOGNIZED STANDARD 




C. A. WILLEY CO. 

COLORS GRINDERS 

and Manufacturers of Specialties in 

CARRIAGE, AUTOMOBILE AND CAR 

PAINTS 

COLORS, VARNISHES, ETC 
HUNTER'S POINT, NEW YORK CITY 



THE STANDARD 

Auto Door Locks 

FOR NINETEEN TEN 



No. 999 Security Hook Lock 
(or Touring Cars. 

No. 25 Security Hook Lock with 
complete lever control 
for Touring Cars. 

No. 39 Rotaiy Lever Lock for 
Limousines and other 
closed vdiicles. 

Test them out NOW for the 
coming season. : : : : 

English & Merslck Co. 

New Haven. 
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The comet has faded away, but the brightness and 
durablUty of VANADIUM VARNISH Is a permanent fact 



Trade 



VAk'NTiSES 



Mark 



VALENTINE & COMPANY 



New York 



Boston 



Chicago 



Toronto 



Paris 




8S Years' Experience In Every Can 



Edward Smith & Co. 



CARRIAGE VARNISHES 

Eveiything from the 
Bare Wood to the Finiihing Coat 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 



KIMBLE'S FAMOUS 
GEAR WOODS 

Still represent the highest standard of excellence 
and quality. True to our motto our line wins the 
approval of all vehicle builders. 

WHAT CAN WE DO FOR YOU ? 

ANDREW KIMBLE 

ZANESVILLE, O. 



RUB 



RUB 



RUB 



THAT'S THE EXPERIENCE SOME PAINTERS HAVE WITH A POOR RUBBING VARNISH. 
THEY RUB TILL THEIR HEART ACHES ONLY TO HAVE THE VARNISH SWEAT, OR ROLL 
UP UNDER THE PAD 

XX Diainonil Rubbing and Hard and Quick Diying Rubbing "A" ^ 

DRY HARD TO RUB IN TWO DAYS, WITHOUT SWEATING, ARE TOUGH AND THE BEST 

FOUNDATION FOR FINISHING COATS. 

MADE BY MOLLER ca SCHUMANN CO. 

MARCY AND FLUSHING AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

■ satioa 'Tlie Hak" wkea yaa writ*. 
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If you are to issue a catalog this Fall, why not get it from 
headquarters? The reputation of The Car^ill Company 
for high class vehicle and auto work is unsurpassed by 
that of any other house in America. Write in your 
specifications and we will do this rest^ ' 



DESIGNING, ENGRAVING, •printing; BINDING UNDER ONE ROOF 

TIte C ay ^lll Compair^ 



PI r \ry' 




"Silf-Pripilled 

Vehicles" 

Fifth Bdition, RcriMd. 

A firiedctl trtttiie on the 

theory, construction, opera 
tion, care and management of 
all kinds of Aotomohiles. 

By 

JAMES B. HOMAHS^ AJI. 

Contains 608 pages and 

upwards of 500 illustrations 
and diagrams, giving the es- 
sential details of construction 
and many important points 
on the successful operation 
of the various types of motor 
carriages driven by steam, 
gasoline and electricity. 

This work is now the ac- 
cepted standard, explaining 
the principles of construction 
and operation in a clear and 
helpful way. This book will 
be sent postpaid to ua ad- 
dress in . the United Sta|^, 
Mexico or Canada upon re- 
ceipt of $1,001 

Address 



TRADE NEWS PmiSHIHa COMPANY 

24 Mumy Street, New Yorit 



f OR SALE 

MANUFACURING PLANT 

A complete and fully equipped plant 
for' tke raanufactuie of 

Wheels^ Spokes^ Rims^ Eta 

with a well established busines$^ and 
plenty of orders and material on hand 
to continue the business uninterrupted. 
Persons interested are requested to ^cajl 
or address . . * , . 

THE HUB, 

24-26 Muiray Street New York City 



•*rh« Hak** wb«a fM writ*. 
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Goodrich 
Solid Rubber Tires 



Internal Wire Side-Wire Tires 
Carriage Tires for Heavy Carriages 

These products represent fifteen years 
of consistent development, and co- 
operation with customers. They have 
been distinguished always by the 



Mark of Qyality 




Copies of the 1910 Catalogue 
^ will be gladly sent on request 
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SOLVED! 



Is the way the motor car experts express themselves on 
the subject of tires for commercial motor vehicles after 
seeing and using the 



KELLY-SPRINGFIELD SEaiONAL TIRE 




DonUtt or Single Track. Sectional View of ^Double Track. 




Patented May 17, 1898; April 9, 1901. 



With a grip on the road that means progress and security from the fault of solid tires — 
that of crowding the rubber ahead under load, which means disintegration — the motor 
wagon and truck owner will find in the Kelly-Springfield Sectional Tires the best tire for 
all heavy cars. Each section is dependent upon itself. If interested, write : : : : : : 

CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE COMPANY 



NEW YORK, N. Y.— and— AKRON, OfflO 



BOSTON 



CHICAGO 



PHILADELPmA 



ST. LOUIS 



DETROIT 



CINCINNATI 



SAN FRANCISCO 



Hmerican 

Saddlery 
Directory 

FOR 1910 IS NOW 
ON SALE 

It Is the most accurate 
and complete edition 
that has been pobUshed 

trade Xm% 
PublisMng Company 

24^26 Murray St., Mew York 



THE list of tbe WHOI^KSAI^K and JOBBING 
TRADC IS so arranged as to make it convenient to 
separate the association members from those not so 

recognized. 

The RETAII^ HARNESS MAKERS of the 

United States and Canada comprise the principal part of the 
Directory, arranged by State, Town and County, and in the large 
cities, the street and number is given. Those ratipff (approsi- 
mately) over $i,ooo are marked. 

A list of HARNESS DEAI#ERS as distir ^«2shed from 
retail harness manufacturers, is also given. The value of this list 
to those who solicit the vehicle, implement, hardware and depart- 
ment stores will be readily appreciated. 

THE BUYER'S GUIDE is a valuable as weU as 
unique feature. It contains an alphabetical classification of all 
the many and various articles made to sell to the trade, and the 
names of those making the various articles. 

A list is also published of Export Commission Merchants, 
giving the class of merchandise they handle. 



THE PRICE OF THK DI- 
RKCTORY IS 94-00, 
PAYABLES IN ADVANCE. 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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THE TRADE NEWS PUBLISHING CO. OE N. Y. 
PubGshera of THE HUB 

J. H. WuoBT, Pr0sid0ni. G. A. Tavvii, S§cr9tawy and Tr§asur$r. 

MURRAY STREET. NEW YORK. 

Jacob H. Klbiv, Technical Bdi$0r» 

Other Publications of Trade Newt Publishing Co.: 

HARNESS (monthly) per year, $1.00 

AMERICAN HARNESS AND SADDLERY 

DIRECTORY (annual) per copy, |4-00 

Tbs Hub to pubUthed monthly In the faitereit of cmplojert and workmen 
eonaected with the mmnafactore of CBrrtoget* Wagons, Slcigba» AutomobOet and 
the Accettoiy trades, and also in the interest of Dealers. 

Subscription price for the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Guam the 
Philippines, and the Hawaiton Islands, $a*oo, Canada, M<SOt PayabU strictly in 
tdvnncs. Single copies, ss cents. Remittances at ride of subscriber, unless by 
r eg ister ed letter, or by draft, check, express or post-office order, payable to the 
order of Tbadb Nbws PusLisHiifa Co. 

For advertising rites, apply to the Publishers, Advertisements must be 
acceptable in every respect Copy for new advertisements must be received by 
the asth of the preceding month, and requests to alter or discontinue advertise- 
menu must be received before the lath day of the preceding month to insure 
attention in the following number. All communications must be accompanied 
by the full name and address of writer. 

POBXIGV BBPBBSBMTATIVBS: 

Fbavcx. — L. Dupont, publisher of L# Quids dus Comouisr, f% Rue Boissiere, 
Paris. Subscription price, 15 francs, postpaid. 

Gbbmawt.— Gustave Miesen, Bohn a Rh. Subscription price, is marks, postpaid. 

EvGLAWD.— Thomas Mattison, "Florianap*' Hillside Avenue, Bitteme Park, 
Southampton. Subscription price, u shillings, postpaid. 



Elxtraordinary Ejcpansion. 

The striking feature of the news is the wonderful activ- 
ity in the promotion and organization of new motor car 
companies. 

We do not mean the organization of great plants in- 
volving large capital, but the small concerns springing 
up in all sections. 

Of course, it is plain that these builders (?) are only 
assemblers, gathering the necessary parts from parts pro- 
ducers, putting them together and leaving the complet- 
ed car a matter of body-building, trimming and painting. 

Such cars, if well assembled, are very useful vehicles 
that can be sold at moderate prices profitably, at a price, 
indeed, more moderate than has yet been attempted. As 
the output grows the competition will become very se- 
vere, and the price equation will find its level. 

The fact of greatest importance is the facility with 
which the vehicle builder may become an assembler of 
parts and a producer of completed cars. 

The first result of this great production will most prob- 
ably be overproduction, and any small general business 
set-back will bring about the revision of price that 



will finally lead to the establishment of the new industry 
on a firm, steady, economical basis that will make for fu- 
ture stability and price in accord with real value. 

Not very much attention has been given to the great 
strides in mechanical progress made by the organiza- 
tions whose business consist in supplying parts. Very 
excellent engine and other essential portions of the pow- 
er plant can now be purchased, so that the vehicle build- 
er has only to exercise ordinary mechanical ingenuity to 
get that part of his work in trim. This is the only ob- 
stacle he has to overcome to make the remainder of the 
work a task with which he is entirely familiar and with 
which he is fully competent to deal. 



Aid and G)mfort of Technical School. 

We notice news items to the effect that there is an un- 
satisfied demand for body draftsmen to work up new 191 1 
designs of automobile bodies. 

Our technical school has lent a helping hand in this 
direction, and no doubt there will be yet greater drafts 
made upon its talent. Where else can the new material 
come from? 

It is very generous of the legitimate carriage trade 
to support this school with its good dollars, so that the 
non-supporting motor car builders may be helped out as 
needed. 

We believe that suggestions for contributions from the 
automobile folks always arrived, unfortunately, when the 
manager had gone to dinner, because there was never 
any substantial response. 

If the school was a self-supporting institution there 
would be no occasion for comment, but as it stamds, it 
would seem almost as if the sympathies of the motor car 
builder were somewhat contracted in the region of the 
pocket, and that he is perfectly willing to enjoy the pro- 
duct of the school without caring about its r^ning ex- 
penses. It is not a very liberal position to take. 



"1911" Styles. 

Many of the important car builders are already, in June, 
announcing a preparedness to deliver 191 1 models. This 
looks as if the business needed a trade hyperdermic that 
was being promptly administered. 

A feature bulletined as "new" is the inclosing of the 
driver's seat with doors. There are some interesting mod- 
ifications of this idea, some good, some freakish, but all 
selling and talking points of value, we suppose. 

One of the leading concerns is putting much emphasis 
on its double door bodies as a matter of new design. The 
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newness is by way of France and is only two or more 
years old, but novel with us in that the introduction has 
been long delayed. We have not yet observed any origi- 
nal thought in design 'by the draftsmen in these shops, 
perhaps it is undesirable, perhaps it is easier to let the 
other fellow do the thinking, and enjoy the usufruct of his 
thought. 

At any rate the styles for "191 1" will be different, and 
some very pleasing. 



What an Accountant Found Out. 

A New York professional accountant has been investi- 
gating methods in large automobile plants and asserts 
that there is wastefulness and mismanagement in all man- 
ufacturing processes, and that few makers know the ac- 
tual cost of production of the completed car or of its re- 
lated detail parts. 

He found men who knew nothing about a factory cost 
system, and those who were so instructed were so busy 
in getting out work that no account was taken of the econ- 
omies of the business. 

Some said they figured cost from invoices when mater- 
ial was bought, and guessed at when made in the factory, 
then the items as remembered were added together and 
multiplied by two, but to make assurance doubly sure 
the product was again multiplied by two ! 

Where the car was a completely assembled product 
more cost efficiency was found, which is easily under- 
stood. 

Competition will be the school teacher that will change 
all this when the strain of disposing of product becomes 
severe, and the pennies must be accounted for or disaster 
result. 

The present idea seems to be that it is really a waste 
of time to enter into hair-splitting details when demand is 
large and profits succulent. 



The Law and the French Coachbuilder. 

A new law has been made in France which "is applica- 
ble to all new designs, all new plastic forms, to all indus- 
trial objects that differentiate from its similitudes, either 
by a distinct configuration conferring a character of new- 
ness, or by several such eflFects," etc. 

This has set the coachbuilder to thinking seriously. If 
this law is enforced no design can be improved upon by a 
second party, not even modified. It is unnecessary to am- 
plify the idea as any vehicle builder can see the rocks 
leading to his undoing long before he is cast upon them. 
The Frenchman cuts the subject short by saying the 
law is impossible. 



Important Ejcpiration. 

The death of the patent on the single tube tire (May 
23, 1910) puts into the free-for-all class a product that 
was the subject of long-continued expensive litigation. It 
was a g^eat money-maker in royalties. Curiously the 
patent was never protected in Great Britain. The invent- 
or, a Mr. Tillinghast, is now dead. 



The Rotary Engine. 

The rotary engine has been the dream and despair of 
inventors. They have accomplished it several times ex- 
perimentally, only to find it failed practically. It is the 
ideal engine for reasons that are obvious. 

Recently in New York a banquet was tendered to a 
gentleman who claimed to have solved the problem. Very 
distinguished gentlemen from the point of view of money 
were the hosts, so it is fair to presume this time there 
will be something tangible in the rotary engine line. 

Already we notice in the news of the day the forma- 
tion of a company to make such engines. 

Let us assume the difficulties are solved, and we are 
entering the practical stage. It will mark an era of im- 
portance with a direct bearing on the motor car, hence 
of particular interest to carriage men. Its application to 
the engine-propelled vehicle is likely to create decided 
modifications in construction, so its advent will be ob- 
served with feelings of the liveliest interest and curiosty. 

Rubber and Speculation. 

Much has been written about the vast proportions of 
the rubber speculation, the South Sea Bubble, etc., as it 
has been called, and the predictions of the effects of the 
coming "bust'* are lurid and varied. It may all come true, 
probably will. 

One consideration is of more ultimate value than all 
others. It is this : the speculation has been the only effec- 
tive spur to make man get busy with plaois for the pro- 
duction of enormously larger quantities of crude (rubber, 
and the result will be plenty of rubber in a few years at 
very reasonable prices. 

The speculation has been a splendid stimulant. 

BLOCK TIRES NOT BLOCKED. 



Block type or "sectional" tires, such as are extensively used 
on commercial vehicles, do not violate the New Jersey state law, 
after all, and may be used in that state without legal penalty, 
according to a decision by Judge Minturn, of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court, in setting aside the recent conviction of Paul J. 
Kubler, a driver who was fined $25 ami convicted by a Passaic 
police justice for driving a machine with block tire equipment. 
Kubler was prosecuted by Assemblyman Edward Thomas 
Moore, of Passaic, acting as a state inspector of motor vehicles, 
who alleged that Kubler's car, owned by the Hackett Motor Car 
Co., violated the state laws by reason of its having rubber 
blocks on the circumference of its wheels. 

The decision is in the nature of a valuable victory for the 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., of New York City, which makes 
the tires in question, as arrests and fines have been imposed on 
drivers using these tires in a number of New Jersey cities and 
towns. 



STUDEBAKER CLUB OUTING 



A very enjoyable afternoon and evening was spent by the 
members of the Studebaker Club of the Studebaker Bros. Mfg. 
Co. at South Bend, Indiana, Saturday, June 25, when nearly one 
hundred members made an automobile trip from South Bend to 
Eagle Lake. The run was made in about forty minutes over 
rough, sandy roads. The afternoon was spent in fishing, base- 
ball games, horseshoes, etc., after which an elegant fish supper 
was served, all members voting it the best ever atwi the event one 
long to be remembered. 
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STORM TOP WITH SLIDING DOORS. 

Built by The James & Meyer Buggy Co. 




PIANO-BOX BUGGY WITH SUNK PANEL AUTO SEAT AND TOP. 
Built by The James & Meyer Buggy Co. 
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Wood-working' and iSmitHing" 



WORKING DRAFT OF PLUSH SIDED MOTOR 
BODY AND SUSPENSION. 



(Drawing on Oppoiite Page.) 

The lines of the molor hody herewith given are full of bold- 
ness, delicacy and strength, while their combination lifts the 
vehicle to a plane of attractiveness which will court public fa- 
vor. 

The hind quarter is of massive depth, relieved with a waist 
belt panel, which is corner-curved to harmonize with the lines. 
The door is made to shut close up to the front pillar, a mangi* 
nal panel moulding being boxe^ down to line with the door to 
take the lapping plate covering of the door's joint. 

The controlling line of the quarter is a full, bold curve from 




the elbow point, round to the eye of the chariot pillar, the faint 
lines of the corner pillar and bottomside blending nicely in to 
the quarters corner curve in the formation. 

The front pillar is carried well on to the front quarter and 
fmishing on the top of the elbow and door top line. The front 
quarter is plain, as is the front pillar, but boxed down for a 
panel moulding at the door shutting line to take the lapping 
plate bearing on the door joint. 

The pillar is richly lintxi on its outer curve, and craned down 
the heel on the bottomside line on to the eye, tihe line and forma- 
tion of the bottomside arm making a good finish. The standing 
pillar to which the front door is hinged, is got out the full width 
of the panel, and the curve covered on the top with metal or 
wood panelling. The latter is the best, and more closely asso- 
ciated with proper carriage body building. 

The span of the wheels show a 9 ft. 3 in. base on the chassis, 
but there is no hard and fast line for this. A long span has long 
been shown to be the only safe base for motoring at a hi^rh 
speed. The chassis, it will be seen, arc made to conform to the 



design of the body behind, thus giving a better vantage to the- 
hangfing of the hind spring bearing as well as a more graceful 
depth to the scrolliron forged on the chassis end to take the 
spring. The lines of the wing and platform tread, with their 
points of fixing, are shown in dotted lines. The sus<>ension is on 
grasshopper springs and scrolls. The springs should be bal- 
anced to keep a sitea4y motion without lateral action, or as speed 
is set up a longitudinal rolling motion through too free an action. 

In the suspension of a motor carriage, pneumatic tires arc not 
everything. The proper motion and balancing of a spring to 
meet every condition of a car's work is quite as importa^it, but 
it has not been given as much thought. 

The designing of motor cars demand an exclusive vehicular 
building education, and in the near future, the motor car archi- 
tect will be as much needed and specialized as the na'val architect 
or the building architect is to-day, for he is badly needed now, > 
an4 his presence and superintendemce would make the manufac- 
ture run more smoothly and also more safely, but this matter 
has already been ably ventilated in The Hub. 

Fig. 1 shows the elevation design and the suspension and 
shape of hind chassis. 

Fig. 2 shows the half back view of body, and the half track of 
wheels on the road, the widths across back and the de9ign 
as worked up in the panelling by the mouldings. 

Fig. 3 shows the half plan or "Cant" of the body from which 
every point of the body can be accurately measured off, from 
the base line to the turnunder line, and the swell of the body in 
projection from the chassis frame This is frequently more 
than ought to be if sound construction in the hanging is fol- 
lowed, because a wide projection does not give that stability of 
base for the body and chassis to work together, as when the 
bearing is more direct to the center of the bottomside. 

A chassis ought to be desigfned in its width, to take the curve 
line of the body on its bottomside to the line of the turnunder 
curve. Then the full strength of the bottom-side and chassis 
frame work in unison as to stability and strength. Some chassis 
are formed to meet this necessity, but the general run is on the 
lines of a parallel frame. 

Of course, in a body of the design shown in the draft, a wide 
width of bottomside is necessary to get the swell on the bottom- 
side at the center of the turnunder line, but to be a fully effective 
and protective help to the body, the chassis frame should be made 
to follow the conditional construction of the body. 

The half plan shows the width of the bottomiside on the chas- 
sis in a square on parallel line, and also the swell necessary to 
form up the turnunder side sweep. The proportionate curve 
franving lines of the front seat are also shown in dotted lines. 

A flush sided design of body, admits of a fuller and cleaner 
job being rnade than where the side curvature is cut up with 
seat lengths of different widths and curves to the main side 
sweep. In this respect, the design of flush sided bodies, so popu- 
lar now, is a great improvement upon those of sectional widths. 

The sizes are: Length of body on chassis, 7 ft. 6 in.; full 
length of body from elbow point to front pillar at bonnet, 8 ft. 
AYz in.; width of hind quarter on elbow line to door line, 2 ft. 9 
in.; depth of quarter on pillar line at door, 2 ft. 3 in. to bottom 
of moulding; width of waist panel over moulding, 7j/^ in. 

Width of door, llYt in.; width of pillar over moulding at top, 
2% in.; depth of door on hinge line, 26 in.; width of bottom of 
chariot pillar over eye from door line, 8 in. ; width of front quar- 
ter from front of chariot pillar to front pillar on seat line, 17 in.; 
width of front body door on lapping plate line, IPJ/^ in. ; width of 
front hdnge pillar at bonnet top, S% in.; depth of door on hinge 
line over mouldings, 22^ in. 
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Length of front bottomside from heel to eye of scroll, 2 ft. 
4 in.; depth of front quarter on pillar line over all, 2 ft. 6 in.; 
width of front seat, 21 in.; depth of back seat over mouldings 
from top of seat line, 20 in.; depth of quarter from top of door 
line to top of moulding, 8 in.; width of panel on moulding line, 
8 dn.; width across body on elbow line, 38 in.; across front pil- 
lars, 53 in. (back quarter); width of body on chassis line, 3354 
in.; turnunder on body, 4'54 in.; swell on bottomside at centre, 
4j4 in.; width of ditto at centre, 9 in.; at each end, 4^4 in.; cen- 
tre of wheels in side span, 9 ft. 3 in.; width on track, 4 ft. 10 in. 



NEW JAMES & MEYER STYLES. 



(Illustrated on Page 95.) 

The James & Meyer Buggy Company, of Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., furnish two recent styles. The influence of the automobile 
is shown in the piano-box buggy having the seat following lines 
familiar in automobiles, and the buggy top folloiwing somewhat 
similar lines. 

The body is in three measurements ranging from 18 to 25x56 
inches. The seat shows a sunk panel, auto pattern. The gear 
has a Collinge long-distance axle and French point elliptic 
springs. Top is three or four bow, skeleton, steel sockets, cloth 
quarters and hexagon curtain light. It is of the quick-shifting 
type. The painting is black for body, red for gear, or grain for 
a choice; seat panels lake mahogany or rpsewood to harmonize 
with gear. 

The Storm King is a vehicle pretty nearly weather proof, and 
a most suitable style for one who must ride and drive no matter 
about the weather. The body is 28x56 inches, with inside bot- 
tom width I'f seat 30 inches, with four inches more across cush- 
ion. Collinge long-distance axles; steel body hangers. Frame 
made of selected yellow poplar covered with English long grain 
rubber drill; the ins'de is lined with green rubber dr'Il and wool 
•headlining; brass robe rail in front. Doors hung on double steel 
slides; impossible for them to bind in opening or closing; win- 
dows of double strength glass, front 18^x32 inches, sides 13x17^/^ 
inches, doors 13x20 inches. 

The painting gives the same choice of colors as mentioned in 
the piano-box buggy. 



THE KIND OF RECORD THAT IMPRESSES. 



(Illustrated on Page 96.) 

Unlike some families, the F. B. Stearns Company is not 
ashamed of its beginnings. The illustration shown is of 
a car indicating so much longevity and vitality that it partakes 
something of the nature of "news" to allude to it. Its history 
is told in the quotation from the company annexed: 

"The car shows Wm. Blackburn, purchasing agent of the F. 
B. Stearns Company, and illustrates better than words the 
longevity of Stearns cars. 

"The machine is one of the single cylinder type, built by The 
F. B. Stearns (k>mpany about 1900. It was delivered to Mr. 
Blackburn over eight years ago, and has been in constant use 
ever since, averaging over 3,000 miles a season. 

"Although its power plant consists of a single cylinder, it is 
powerful for its size, the cylinder being 6 inch bore and 6^4 
iiwrh stroke. The transmission is of the pJanetary type, pro- 
viding two speeds forward and reverse. A detachable tonneau, 
seating four persons is part of the equipment of the car." 



STEVENS-DURYEA CARS. 



(lUimtrated on Page 96.) 

A catalogue just issued by the Stevens-Duryea Company is so 
comprehensively interesting, and so clearly a»d well defines the 
methods of construction of the cars bearing the name, that 
aside from the elegance and perfection of the engraved illustra- 
tions, and the typographical excellence of the production, it 



has a distinct educational value to anyone desiring real informa- 
tion. 

In our illustration we picture the Model G six-cylinder car, as 
an example of good lines, and soiperior finish and well worked 
out details. We also show a picture where all Stevens-Duryea 
power plants are tested. The testing department is said to rep- 
resent a heavy investment and is complete for the purpose. In- 
stead of merely testing the motor alone, the unit power plant 
goes on the testing block. It is first "run in" for a period of 
several hours to insure smooth and harmonious working of all 
its parts. Then it drives the generator as a power unit for a 
long period under the closest approximation to service condi- 
tions that is possible off the chassis. 

We also extract from the catalogue and here reprint a very 
interesting history of Stevens-Duryea motor car development 
new to many and forgotten by some: 1891, iaception of the 
American automobile — the foundation of the Stevens-Duryea 
motor car; 1892, one-cylinder, friction transmission, chain drive 
—the prototype of a "horseless" era; 1894, two-cylindet, individ- 
ual speed transmission, single-chain drive — progress in its first 
stages and a long step toward the realization of the perfect mo- 
tor car of to-day; 1908, advent of the light weight car, adoption 
of three forward speeds; 1901, Stevens-Duryea, two-cylinder, sin- 
gle-chain drive cars, with three forward speeds, first placed on 
the market; 1904, four-cylinder shaft drive — adoption of "Unit- 
Power Plant" supported on "Three Points" and embodying the 
dry-plate clutch (multiple disc), marking advance of motor car 
construction — demonstration of Stevens-Duryea initiative and 
knowledge of correct mechanical principles; 1905, advent of the 
Stevetis-Duryea six-cylinder car. The first to be marketed in this 
country; 1910, the "Unit Power-Plant" supported on three points 
—proven by their retention without change in six years manu- 
facturing. 



RETURN SHIPMENTS. 



Defense of the practice of making reduced rates on returned 
shipments was made in Chicago by witnesses representing com- 
mercial interests who testified at the inquiry being made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Representatives of Chi- 
cago wholesale concerns and traffic directors of implement com- 
panies were among the witnesses before Special Examiner Frank 
H. Lyon. W. J. Evans, secretary of the National Association 
of Agricultural Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers, testified 
regarding the effect of abolishing the privilege, all favoring 
keeping the low rate on return shipments. 

Examiner Lyon ended the inquiry in Chicago. The commission 
is making a country-wide investigation into the practice of giv- 
ing reduced rates on returned shipments. Many concerns, it is 
charged, have taken advantage of the privilege and have shipped 
goods at reduced rates, making false represenatioas. 



CARRIAGE MAN WON. 



Albert Fisher, carriage builder, Detroit, Mich., won his case 
against the Fisher Body Co., getting a verdict for the full 
amount involved, $15,688. The suit was the outcome of an 
agreement between the parties whereby Fisher was to supply 
500 auto bodies to the body company, which later tried to repud- 
iate the agreement. 



BELT FRICTION. 



If there is an atmospheric pressure of about 14 pounds to the 
square inch why will that same pressure not hold a belt to a 
pulley if it is simply laid on? What makes a belt pull at all? 
If a belt is slack under normal conditions, it will slip under a 
load. We cut a piece out of a belt to tension it. Then it pulls 
from tension. That tension is exerted on both sides of the belt, 
usually. It means more friction of the bearings, sometimes to 
the point of burning out boxes. 
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HANDY FOR WOOD AND PAINT SHOPS. 



Mr. Mathers, an Australian builder, suggests some devices 
that he has found of service in his shop. 

The first is a wheel stool for use when facing rims on a 
planer. The particular feature is the screw, which is solid and 
has a collar. 

The lower half is a 1J4 in. screw, upper, plain ^ in., round 
witfi square top to take a wrench. A piece of wood 12x12x1 in. 
rests on collar and revolves with wheel. When facing, screw in 





raised level with planer by turning handle. If a bevel is wanted 
raise the screw higher. 

The second figure is a wheel stool to handle a newly-painted 
wheel without injury. Just put the wheel on spindle and pull 
it over. If it is needed to turn wheel place a wedge under spin* 
die. 



HIGH RBCX)RD IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURERS' 
MATERIALS, igio. 



Importation of manufacturers' materials in the year which 
ends with June will exceed that of any preceding year in the 
history of our commerce. Figures of the Bureau of Statistics 
covering the ten months imports show in nearly every import- 
ant article of manufacturers' use large increases in the quanti- 
ties brought into the country. In hides and skins, in India rub- 
ber, etc., the quantity imported in the ten months of the current 
fiscal year for which figures are at hand is so far in excess of 
that for the corresponding months of earlier years that it is safe 
to assert that the quantity as well as the value of manufacturers' 
materials imported in the current fiscal year will exceed by far 
that of any earlier year. Comparing 1910 with 1907, the former 
"banner year," it is found that practically all of the important 
articles for use in manufacturing show larger quantities in the 
ten months of the current fiscal year for which figures are now 
available than in the corresponding months of the fiscal year 
1907, which justifies the assertion that 1910 will become the 
"banner year" in the importation of manufacturers' nvaterials, 
and presumably in the production of domestic manufactures. 

Hides and skins imported in the ten months ending with 
April, 1910, show a total of 520 million pounds, against 297 in 
1907, the former high record year in the importation of manu- 
facturers' materials, and an aggregate value of 96}4 million dol- 
lars, against 66^ millions in the corresponding months of 1907. 
India rubber imports for the ten months show a total of 90 
million pounds, against 65 million pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1907. 

The above statements relate to quantities, the purpose of dis- 
cussing quantities only in this connection being to indicate more 
distinctly the actual gain in importation, since fluctuations in 
prices during the period under consideration would render the 
figures of values less instructive as to the actual gain of 1910 
over 1907. 

While estimates of the actual increase in the importation of 
tlie principal articles can be more accurately had by comparing 
quantities in 1910 with the quantities in 1907, the general esti- 
mate of increase in all imports can only be had by utilization of 
the figures relating to values, since the number of articles used 



in manufacturing is so great that a comparison of the quantities 
one by one with those for earlier years is not practicable; and, 
if so made, would not supply: the data for a measurement of the 
general increase in manufacturers' materials as a whole. Meas- 
uring the entire group "manufacturers* materials" in dollars, the 
Bureau of Statistics' figures show for the ten months ending 
with April, 1910, 728 million dollars' worth of manufacturers' 
materials imported, against 629 million dollars' worth imported 
in the corresponding months of 1907, the increase in 1910 over 
1907 being thus about 16 per cent, and indicating that the manu- 
facturers' materials imported in the fiscal year ending with June 
will exceed both in quantity and. value those of any preceding 
year, and aggregate in value nearly 900 million dollars. 



TIRE COMBINATION. 



The Walpole (Mass.) Rubber Co. is a combination of the 
Valveless Inner Tube Co., Walpole Rubber Co. of Canada, Wal- 
pole Varnish Works and Massachusetts Chemical Co. The new 
combine will be directed by those at the head of the chemical 
company. 

In addiion to the factories at present in operation in Walpole, 
Boston and Granby, a new factory is being put up in Walpole, 
with a floor area of 100,000 square feet. This building is to be 
completed by August 1, and among other things will be used 
for automobile tire production. The company controls what is 
known as the Gleason fusible core process, which embodies 
the molding of the rubber over a core of metal having so low a 
melting point that, after vulcanizing the rubber, the metal may 
be melted and poured out through a small opening. The process 
gives a seamless result and is used in making tire tubes and 
horn butbs. 



WOOD RIMS. 



Steam bent rims or felloes are sometimes giving the smith 
and wagon maker a good deal of trouble in putting them on 
over the spokes, especially if the wheel is low and the rims 
short and heavy as in truck wheels. 

When the spokes have been prepanred and the holes in the 
rims bored, begin with one end, and hammer that end on as far 
as it will go and not break the tenons; then have a hook to 
draw the spokes together, and if need be straigftiten the felloe 
out. This can be done with a screw buckle or wedgfing it apart; 
if this is done, there is not much danger of breaking the tenons 
of the spokes. Cut the tenons of the spokes off even with the 
rim to enable them to help hold up the burden. 

Some carriage makers cut the tenon off lower than the rim 
leaving the bearing all on the narrow shoulder. This causes the 
shoulder to sink into the felloe and you have a loose tire or a 
felloe-bound wheel, probably both. 



TRANSFER INTEREST. 



In an instrument filed at the register of deed's office in Janes- 
ville. Wis., Mrs. Dorathea Buchholtz, widow of the late F. H. 
Buchholz, of Janesville, the Misses Eda F. and Gertrude L. 
Buchholz, and C. W, Buchholz and wife of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, deed to George O. and Carl A. Buchholz of that city, as 
trustees, seventy-five shares of the Janesville Carriage Co. stock, 
which represents their combined interest in the concern. 



AIR-CLEANED PAINT. 



A novel use for pneumatic machinery is in cleaning of old 
iron and getting the old paint off. A sand blast is turned on 
the paint and run by compressed air the old paint melts off like 
snow before a June sun. Following the sand, the air is used to 
clean off the dust and the iron is very quickly put in condition 
for the machinist 
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THE FARM WAGON TRADE. 

(Cofitributed by B. W. McCullough, Se€. National Wagon Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

Most forehanded dealers who have been on ea.rth long enough 
•and through panics and temporary setbacks sufficient to realize 
that there is certain equipment which is absolutely necessary to 
the operation of every farm, have already placed their orders 
for their Fall requirements and will stand the best show of get- 
ting them when wanted. 

It is also true that there are some naturally cautious who 
wait until the advancement of. the crop is satisfactory to them 
before ordering, and also some whose wagon trade has been 
light for a year or two past who are still deferring action and 
to them perhaps a word of caution may be well received as it is 
well meant. 

Little good can come from holding post-mortems on what is 
past for it matters little now whether the manufacturers made 
too many wagons and too good, or whether bhe farmer and con- 
sumers took better care of them and made them last longer than 
anticipated, we know that for nearly three years the country 
generally has not taken its normal requirements of farm wag- 
ons, yet those in use have been wearing out at the usual rate in 
hauling the grea^ crops of this country. 

For a time our desire for luxuries enforce upon us an econ- 
omy in the purchases of necessaries but this is only temporary 
and the reaction always returns the demand for staples. Such 
^ rsaction is new due in farm wagons for with the largest acre- 
age of crop ever sown in this country now maturing nothing 
short of absolute crop failure can prevent good demand for wag- 
ons, remembering that there is no substitute for them as a crop 
transportation vehicle. 

Again the handling of staples and of getting a satisfactory 
profit on them is purely a matter of salesmanship and there is 
neither necessity nor sense in handling any line of goods as an 
accommodation or drawing card. Many a manufacturer, job- 
ber or dealer has learned by bitter experience that in such heavy 
lines as implements and vehicles very few attempts at "baiting" 
the trade by making a low price on staples ever succeed— the 
game is so transparent that the "baits" are taken and the com- 
petition on other lines continues the same. 

Fa'rm wagons should not be handled either as an accommoda- 
tion or a necessity, for no dealer can afford to do this because of 
the investment it requires, and secondly because it will cause his 
competitor to retaliate by cutting price on some other line. 

There are few lines handled by the implement dealer which 
are mo<re clean and satisfactory when conditions are normal 
than the farm wagon — it requires no experts to set it up and 
when sent on its way requires no "doctors" afterwards — twenty 
or more wagons sent out new each season bearing the dealer's 
name and address pay a continuous advertising profit worth 
considering — there is no chattel on which the dealer takes secur- 
, ity which deteriorates so little and is so readily saleable as the 
farm wagon. It is one of the most profitable lines the dealer han- 
dles if he is a salesman and treats it fairly, and I challenge any 
merchant to name any other line of implements or vehicles 
which have proven more satisfactory or profitable than farm 
wagons for a continuous period of ten years; providing he has 
not during that time sold his wagons at less than a net profit 
of five per cent over and above the cost price plus the cost of 
doing business, and considering the volume of business done in 
each line; in other words, I mean to state without fear of con- 
tradiction that the farm wagons handled by any dealer who has 
treated them from a cost and expense and salesmanship stand- 
point on an equality with his other lines will find they have been 
handled with less trouble and expense and ihave paid in net 
[Profits equal to any line of goods handled in like quantity for 
the samt length of time. Some lines not strongly competitive 
for which there is a limited or spasmodic demand may show 
larger profit per sale but it is the article that can be sold any 
time of the year, which requires no expense of looking after and 



for which there will always be a demand that overtakes and out- 
runs specialties that are only in temporary demand and require 
much expense and eflFort to get started and keep in order. 

No merchant is taking any risk in providing for his supply of 
wagons at this time, for wagons will never again be manufac- 
tured and sold in their present form at less price; secondly, the 
panic of 1907 has not been without its lessons and there is little 
danger of the error of overproduction being repeated — in fact, 
the output of wagons has been so measured by the demand dur- 
ing the past two years that to-day stocks everywhere are low 
and there is a real danger that a large demand could not be 
satisfied. We advise no dealer to buy beyond his reasonable 
needs for while additional profit may occasionally be made by 
anticipating a shortage more often it is lost by overloading. 

That there will be advances in the cost and selling prices of 
staple lines is inevitable for we are on a higher and more ex- 
pensive plane of living than ever before and from the present 
outlook are likely to remain here, but the wise business man will 
adjust .himself to these conditions on the basis of what it costs 
to do business. He will continue to handle wagons and every- 
thing else that properly belongs to his line and make money on 
them. 



THE WOOD PLANT AT KINGSTON. 



W. A. Wood Automobile Manufacturing Co. is about to enter 
tfie automobile field. They have purchased the Packham Car %l 
Truck Company's plant at Kingston, N. Y., comprising seven 
acres of ground, with five buildings fully equipped with ma- 
chinery and power plant, the main building being 325x75. The 
production will be high-grade pleasure cars, 30 to 60 horsepower, 
with chain or shaft drive, and a 30 horsepower chassis for run- 
about or touring car or town car service. An important part of 
the production of the new plant will be the manufacture of com- 
mercial trucks, and for this purpose an arrangement has been 
made with the Commercial Cars, Limited, of England, manu- 
facturers of th6 Commer truck, for the reproduction of this 
truck urtder the existing designs, with slight modifications, 
adapting it to American use. 



REVIEWING TIMKEN BEARING PROGRESS. 



As a mark of confidence in roller bearing theory, as translated 
in the product of the Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton^ 
O., nearly a hundred motor car manufacturers in this country 
are now using Timken shaft mountings. Of this market, which 
naturally represcjits a huge outlay of manufactured material, 67 
customers are builders of gasoline pleasure cars, 30, or there- 
abouts, of commercial vehicles; and a half dozen are makers of 
electrics. The complete list is publis^hed as an appendix to a 
new brochure, which the Timken bearing company Just has is- 
sued, and which deals with the growth, refinement and scope 
of this business — three impressive factors. The booklet is pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures which show Timken bearings in 
die making, and in themselves tell a graphic story of clean atid 
exact workmanship. 



TWICE-TOLD WISDOM. 



In hardening springs the heat must be a low red, as seen in 
the dark. Souse spring into a tub of lukewarm water, or bury 
in cold sand or cool in oil. Either way will answer require- 
ments. 

To drill chilled iron prepare a drill thicker than usual at the 
point, oval in form, and then harden by heating to cherry-red 
and cool in a compound made of two quarts of soft water, half 
ounce sal ammoniac, three ounces salt. When drilling use water 
in place of oil. Feed with care, but keep drill up to its work. If 
the iron should prove too hard, heat to a low red and put brim- 
stone just where you want the hole. It will drill easily. 
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REWARMED VARNISH HINTS. 



There is no subject so well thrashed out as varnish and var- 
nishing. The Hub in its long career must have printed miles 
of such copy, yet to-day the subject is the same, and the diffi- 
culties of it have not changed. 

As a relief from the carriage varnisher's point of view, let 
us see how the furniture finisher views it. It sounds very fa- 
mHiar, and here and there is a suggestion. The old, fanviliar de- 
sirables — ^a perfectly dustless room and article, and a temper- 
ature of from 60 to 70 degrees, this temperature to be even. Then 
there must be ventilation wihout draft, a good light — ^plenty of 
it, well matured varnish and a good brush. A good deal of ill- 
success comes from the want of the conditions here enumerated. 
It is a very poor policy to have a poorly lighted and poorly ven- 
tilated room in which to do the varnishing. 

It is economy to use the best grade of varnish that the job 
will admit of, rather than skimping on quality in order to save 
a few pennies a gallon on the varnish. A low grade varnish will 
not go as far as a better grade and hence may be dearer than 
the higher priced article. Often the buyer is not a practical var- 
nish man and he buys according to the list of prices. 

A first class hand at rubbing is an important factor in the fin- 
ishing room, though a boy is sometimes put at the work. The 
good rubber is one having knowledge of varnish conditions, 
knowing when a surface is ready to rub. For large plain sur- 
faces he uses a thick perforated felt pad. Taking a piece of 
Spanish felt, which may be as much as two inches thick, he will 
split this into thicknesses suitable to the different kinds of rub- 
bing he is to do. Some prefer heavy woolen cloths rolled up to 
form a pad as it is largely a matter of individual preference and 
good results can be had either way. It is in the man more than 
the pad. 



VARNISH TROUBLES. 



Here is an account of old friends, as described by a writer in 
Wood Craft: 

You have noticed the sunken in appearance of varnished work 
at times, and wondered at the cause. Too much oil in an under 
coat of varnish may cause the trouble. If the work shows less 
gloss than you anticipated then ascertain whether your brush 
bad been washed out in turpentine or not; sometimes the trou- 
ble comes from this source. The same is true when the brush 
has been standing in oil. If the finish shows seediness or grit, 
probably you thinned up the varnish with turpentine while cold. 
If the work cracks then the varnish was poor, not sufficiently 
elastic. Adding turpentine to a good varnish will also cause 
this trouble; or, if the under coat is a slower varnish than the 
finish. Oil or moisture will cause blistering. Blooming is 
caused by new varnish, driers, adulterated oil in the under-coat, 
making it tacky, or wh^re just paint is under, or when damp- 
ness hits the undry varnish, as also chemical fumes, grease 
fumes, or frost. If the job dries tacky when you have used good 
varnish, look for grease on the under surface or dampness. If 
the dry surface easily mars or scratches white it is a sign of 
rosin varnish. Also, if a drop of water causes the spot where it 
lies to turn white it is an indication of rosin. 

The man who knows his varnish and has shop conditions right 
will know when the surface is fit to rub. He never would at- 
tempt to rub when the surface was not hard dry. It would roll 
or soften up under brush. The directions on the can may say it 
is fit to rub in twenty-four hours, say, but that will depend. If 
all conditions are right then the instructions may be followed; 



otherwise the workman will be guided by other directions, such 
as condition of weather, shop temperature, etc. After the rub- 
bing is 'done and a coat of varnish is to follow, the job should 
be allowed at least twelve hours in which to harden. Then a 
light rubbing with rottenstone powder will give a satin surface, 
for a finish or more varnish. 

When varnish first comes to hand do not shake the can up 
but handle carefully and set away in a dry and warm place until 
wanted for use. It is not generally known that this shaking up 
of varnish will cause some trouble from pitting due to the air 
being shaken and taken up by the varnish. The remedy in such 
a case is to take the stopper out and let the can stand in a 
clean, dust-free place until the air and gas escapes and the var- 
nish settles to normal condition. 

Creeping is caused by several things, but one cause is general- 
ly overlooked or not thought of at all, namely, that when a job 
is done and allowed to dry over nig4it, the shop may become 
much cooler in the meantime, and so cause the creeping from 
chilling. 

Silkiness I have not yet alluded to. It may be caused by the 
shrinking of the wood. Adding thinners to varnish will cause 
it. This is particularly the case when the work is subjected to 
a strong sunlight. The silky appearance is diue to a vast num- 
ber of fine lints lying very close together, and which may be- 
come larger and wider later on. These cracks you will find are 
sharp and clear-cut, crossing the work in all directions. Crack- 
ing itself is often caused by applying a quick drying varnish 
over a slower one, or vice-versa. 



HERALDRY FOR PAINTERS. 



Sometimes the painter has to paint a piece of heraldic work 
from an engraved black design. In such case if the shields are 
correctly engraved the placing of the cross lines and horizontal 
lines will interprete the colors to be used. In the accompanying 
illustrations various shaped shields are shown divided into es^ 
taWtshed heraldic proptortions by simple sraight lines. 

Dealing first with the shape of tlhe shield: One of the earliest 
examples is shown in Fig. 1. The shield is divided by lines ((in 




the present case only straight lines are used) into different pairtt, 
as per pale (vertically Fig. 1), per fessc (horizontally Fig. 2), 
per cross or quarterly (Fig. 3), per bend (Fig. 4), per chevron 
(Fig. 6), and per saltire (Fig. 7). These are the common di- 
visions, others occur, but only a thorough study of the subje^ct 
can cover ail the ground. 
The metals and colors are represented by dxHs and lines. Thus 
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in Fig. 1 the plain surface on left hand indicates silver, the 
dotted portion, right half, gold. Vertical lines, as in Fig. 2, rep- 
resent red; horizontal lines, blue. Lines inclined from left to 
right indicate green, and vertical and horizontal lines crossed at 
right angles mean black (Fig. 3). Diagonal lines, right to left, 
stand for purple, and the same lines crossed in the opposite di- 
rection indicate orange (Fig. 4). The remaining color, dark red, 
represented by horizontal lines and diagonal lines, from left to 
right, is shown in Fig. 6. These seven are the only colors used 
as grounds in Heraldry. 

The effect of a shield where the colors are indicated is given 
in Fig. 5. It is divided by a silver cross, on which is placed a 
green circular figure. The quarters are two red and two blue, 
and on the red two circular figures in gold. As before men- 
tioned, every properly engraved shield should give the colors 
by means of the lines here indicated. 

To be complete the coat of arms may consist of ten separate 
parts— shield, helm, mantling, wreath, crest, supporters, motto, 
garter, badge, and sometimes insignia. All tbese have a fixed 
position in heraldic arrangements. 



HERE IS A WOOD FILLER. 



Shellac gum one tablespoonful, powdered rosin one teaspoon- 
ful, beeswax of about the size of a walnut, all of which place 
in an iron pot and set on the stove until melted. Mix well to- 
gether. 

It may be used either in the liquid state or hard. Make it into 
sticks like sealing wax, by pouring it out on a board, a little at 
a time, and rolling it with another board, slightly warmed. 
Sticks of several colors may be made, ready for use. When 
ready to use it the stuff may be softened by holding over a gas 
or other light, then apply it to the parts that need to be filled; 
level up with a chisel, or putty knife, and smooth down with 
fine sandpaper. 

This might answer for quick work on repairs. 



GLUE. 

The body builder has a high regard for good glue, although 
he does not always take the trouble to have it good, also hot, 
due to a tired feeling, to which he is subject, like the rest of 
mankind. A writer in Wood Craft has some nice things to say 
about glues that are good to read over and refresh the memory: 

Liquid glue is not necessarily made from fish, there are other 
sources, and there are various ways of making it. This is one 
way: Dissolve good glue in water and add a small quantity of 
nitric acid to prevent its gelatinizing without injury to its ad- 
hesive power. 

Concerning the treating of glue and glue stock with chemi- 
cals I may say this is done not only for the purpose of clarify- 
ing it but also to increase its adhesive power, and it is not in- 
jured thereby. In clarifying glue all foreign matter is separated 
and thus it will be seen that the quality is improved instead of 
injured. This is one of the reasons why glue to-day is better 
than in the days of your grandpa. 

Bone glue is made from bones and in many different ways. 
The stock for any glue must be treated with lime, acids, etc. 
This is done to remove certain foreign matter, to soften the 
stock, etc. The first stages of decomopisition of glue solution are 
caused by its absort)ing ozone. Glue solution left standing over 
night to cool will absorb ozone in slowly cooling. This is where 
the trouble really is; not in cooking it again unless it is cooked 
too often. I would not advise preparing any more glue into 
jelly than is required for the day's work. 

It. does not pay the gluemaker to use scrapings from the glue 
room. :By the time there was enough accumulated worth the 
while of using it would be in such an advanced stage of decom- 
position as to be useless. 

If one pound of glue absorbs 2^ pounds of water, then we have 
40 ounces of water absorbed and the glue is said to show a 



water test of 40. Good glue should show a 96 water test, that 
is, it should absarb six pounds of water per pound of dry glue. 
There is no man that can remove all the moisture from glue 
unless he burns it to ash. This test would be deceptive at best, 
since glue may one day contain more or less moisture than the 
same glue the next day, all depending upon the atmosphere. 

The tensile strength I should say would be better conducted 
in this way: Let two different glue users make a test from his 
own work. There will be found a difference, though the same 
glue, pots, etc., be used. Let each prepare the glue for his test. 



FORMULA FOR COPAL. 



Dissolve the copal gum on the water bath, at a temperature 
of about 100 degrees, in as much spirit as is required to make 
the proper fluidity. Or the gum and spirit may be placed in a 
closed vessel at a temperature of about 300 degrees. Here are 
two formulas for quick-drying copal varnish: 

Formula 1. Turpentine one pint; alcohol one-half pint; mix, 
and add slowly under stirring powdered copal four ounces. 
Place on water bath at 100 degrees, and when dissolved leave 
the mass to settle, then drain off and decant. 

Formula 2. Powdered copal eighteen ounces; turpentine three 
pints; copaiba balsam three ounces; alcohol one pint. Proceed 
as in formula 1. 



THE YOUNG TRIMMER. 



The first consideration of a trimmer should be a clean and 
orderly trimming shop, together with a full range of tools; the 
next, a fixed primary course of action; and last, a system of 
working by which the right thing is done at the right time. The 
pieceworker is usually ah adept at short cuts; time with him 
is his chief concern, and although he does not enjoy mudh in the 
way of reputaion as a close cutter of material, it is often because 
of the fact that he is a pieceworker, and any efforts he may use 
in this direction are not always credited to him. He is fre- 
quently much more systematic than tihe day worker. A man of 
experience, he will cut material to the best advantage, chiefly 
because it is no more trouble to him; and although you would 
not expect him to make a squab or cushion top of cuttings, if 
occasion warranted it, it would give him less trouble than might 
be imagined. To work so many stipulated hours each day, and 
to have really little in the way of incentive to get through a 
job in any given time, is not calculated to make a man exercise 
his brains and get the best results all round. Nor is the fact of 
a man being a day-worker any guarantee that he will be a close 
cutter, a fallacy by which^many employers are misled. Employ- 
ers are often at a loss to understand how it is that a man's time 
is not more consistent in repeating tihe same class of job, and 
many p^refer a pieceworker as it enables them to arrive at a 
more uniform cost. 

The materials used in the trimming shop are more expensive 
than those used in other departments, and anything that tends 
to reduce expense is naturally much to be desired. Aim at 
something higher than acquiring sufficient knowledge of your 
trade to enable you to earn the minimum wage; do not rely on 
any union for your advancement, as no man ever made any 
progress from anything the union ever taught him in connection 
with work or method of working; they have nothing of tihe kind 
to offer you. 

Classify your cuttings, and put them into wrappers. Keep 
your small cuttings down by having them prepared for ordinary 
routine work, floorcloth cut into strips, and designs for raised 
work, patent leather into breeching and kicking leathers, and 
all strips of duck and leather for piping and binding. In all shops 
there are standard jobs turned out, for these have a uniform set 
of patterns, as well as fall backs, and cushion fronts, with raised 
work ready for material. 



McKay & Co., Jacksonville, Fla., have opened a carriage re- 
pair and blacksmith shop. 
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VULCANIZING CARRIAGE CLOTH. 

Rubber covered cloth for upholstering seats and covering the 
tops of automobile-s and other carriages, as it comes from the 
calender, is of a dull dead black or brown color, similar to the 
finish found usually on rubber boots and rubber blankets. While 
this sort of finish is suitable for some classes of work, most 
users require cloth with a small raised design or impression, to 
add to the appearance of the made-up article. In compliance 
with these requirements, four styles of impressions are rolled in, 
from which to choose. 

1. The pinhead pebble. The name describes it quite well. The 
cloth looks as though it were just covered with pinheads scat- 
tered every way about 1-32 inch apart. 

2. Long grain. This grain is quite popular with the automo- 
bile body manufacturers, and it looks as though marked all over 
with the po-int of a pin, apparently no regular design being car- 
ried out. 

3. English. The English grain is gaining rapidly in popularity. 
The raised lines are about 1-16 inch wide by 3-4 inch long, and 
all run one way; that is, no two lines cross. It might remind 
one living near salt water of the rills left in the sand by the ac- 
tion of the waves when the tide falls. 

4. Flat grain. This is the hardest of all to describe. The lines 
are about 1-16 inch wide and very short and crooked, being scat- 
tered over the cloth close together and running every way. 

In order to give the cloth this finished appearance it is run 
through a mill having two steel rolls about 18 inches in diameter 
and about 5 feet long. The top roll is engraved the reverse of 
the design that is desired on the cloth. Generally this is rolled 
in with a knurling tool, but sometimes a secret process is used, 
the main point of which is that the work is done by an etching 



acid that eats parts of the steel roll that is not covered with wax, 
says Frank B. Lucas, in The India Rubber World. 

The bottom roll is of the same diameter as the top one, but 
the surface is a layer of compressed paper. To make the bottom 
roll have impressions that will just match the top roll is im- 
perative; therefore the top roll is heated and the two rolls 
squeezed together, rolling the impressions into the lower or 
paper covered roll. This paper impression is called the matrix. 

The cloth in 100 yard lengths taken from the calender is put 
on an arbor in the front of the machine and then fed through, 
automatically winding up on an arbor at the back of the rolls. 
Although the compressed paper covered roll is nearly as hard as 
the steel one, still when the cloth comes out the impression is 
on the rubber side only, leaving the cloth back perfectly 
smooth. 

As for the vulcanizing process: The rolls of impressioned" 
cloth are loaded upon a truck made especially to carry six rolla 
— three on each side, supporting them by the ends of the arbor 
through each roll — and taken to the vulcaniziing room. 

The two machines shown in this room are for varnishing and' 
carrying the rubber cloth to the vulcanizer. The cloth goes un- 
der the varnish rolls, then up to the top of the machine. Here it 
is transferred to a traveler that carries in into the vulcanizing 
oven. The cloth then goes over the ends of the machine, and 
-when near the floor is again caught up by the traveler and a 
second loop carried into the vulcanizer. This is continued un- 
til that section of the oven is full. The machine is then pushed 
to the next section and the same operations are continued. 

At the extreme left corner of the room is the door that opens 
to the vulcanizing room, and as there is a fireproof w«il between 
the two departments the danger of destroying the finished cloth, 
should fire break out in the vulcanizers, is practically nil. 




Dry Heater for Carriage Cloth. 



Varnishing and Festooning Machine. 

Courtesy India Rubber World. 
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C. B. N. A. CONVENTION BULLETIN. 



Official Information for EaEhabitors at CinciaoAti Convention, 
Septtniber 26 to 29. 



To Members of the Carriage Builders' National Association: 
We invite attention of all members who purpose making an 

exhibit this year to the notice for the exhibition and the rules 

governing the same. Important changes have been made. 
You will notice that the minimum space is now 8x8 — $20.00. 
That the exhibits must not be dismantled or removed, nor any 

preparation for removal made until Friday morning, September 

30. 

^ Also, that no nails or screws shall be used in afstening your 
exhibit or railing to the floor. A pine board can be laid down 
on the floor and the exhibit or railing fas-tened to this, which 
will make it secure. This is a "drill floor" and we could not 
have obtained the hall unless we guaranteed it should not be in- 
jured in any way. Please notify your representatives that this 
order must be strictly observed. 

All exhibits must be taken, out on Friday the 30 of September, 
ais the lease expires on that day. 

We would suggest that you notify your representatives to 
stay with your goods and see that they are properly delivered 
to; the transfer com4>any for shipment. No other persons can 
dd this nor tell if all have been shipped. This will prevent con- 
£usio*i. No one can tell to whom they belong, or where they 
are to go, nor can any one tell if they are pro.perly cared for, 
unless the owners stay by them until they leave the hall. 

We invite your attention to the following extracts from the 
minutes of the Executive Committee as published: 

"In relation to the order made at the Chicago convention rela- 
tive to soliciting orders on the exhibition floor, the Executive 
Committee de&ires to call all members' attention to this, as they 
think a moment's reflection on the part of those not having any 
eithibit, will convince t-hem that it is unfair to those who have 
niade the exhibition hall their office and salesroom for the time 
being, and paid for this opportunity to meet the vehicle trade, 
and that it is riot right for any one not exhibiting to comt on 
the floor and solicit trade that rigiitly (belongs to those who have 
exhibits. 

'"As any member can secure space at these exhibitions if hey 
desire to look for trade at same, they should take space and be 
on an equality with those who do. 

"AH menvbers are welcome to visit the exhibition, but fairness 
to those who pay for the p^rivilege of exbibiting sJiould prevent 
aH from making urffarr use of this pi^rvilege.^' 

The following resolution was passed at the convention at Chi- 
cago in 1908: 

"Resolved, That tl>e secretary of the C. B. N. A. be instructed 
by the association to adopt such regulations as to exclude from 
the exhibit hatl all rtpresentatives of the accessory trades that 
are not mem'bers &i the Association. 

"Resolved, That the exhihitors and their representatives be 
furnished with a badge s-howing they are eschibitors or represen- 
tatives of the same." 

In accordance with the above resolution, the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Associate Mfembers Associa.tion, and the secretary 
as ordered, have arranged that the admission to the exhibition 
hall shall be by ticket, to be procured at the entrance door on 
registration. 

This ticket will be provided free to all menibers of the asso- 
ciation, bot^i active and associate. 

• And also to all carria-ge, wagon, sleigih, a-utomobile and motor 
car builders who are not mentbers of the association. 

The exhibitors will be provided with badges for themselves 
tnd their attendftrtts as the above resolntions call for, and these 
vill be delivered to them on the first day of the exhibition is 
;pen. 

Tiht'se resoluftions will be carried out and ewJorced a,nd the 
secretary requests the co-operation of all the members in having 
this done. 



We would also suggest that you instruct your representatives 
to carefully obey the rules as printed, and we will send you as 
many copies as you may need to provide enough for this pur- 
pose. 

By order of the executive committee. 

HENRY C. M CLEAR. 
Temporary address, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. SecreUry. 
READ RULES CAREFULLY. 
For exhibition purposes the committee has engaged the CMiio 
National Guard armory, 1419-1431 Freeman Avenue, a large and 
well lighted hall that will accommodate all who wisih to make a 
exhibit. 

The following rules and regulations have been adopted to gov- 
ern the exhibition: 

Exhibitors must be confined to models, parts of vehicles or 
automobiles, and to materials used in the construction of the 
same, or to coachmen's outfits, harness and horse furnishings. 
No finished vehicle will be admitted. 

This exhibition is the members' own exhibition. They can 
take what space they may wish, from 8x8 to 20x100, or larger, 
if they desire, and as the exhibition is entirely for the benefit of 
the members, and as we never know their desires about the size 
of space they will need until the application is received, and also 
on account of the manner in which the space is sold — by mail 
only — it is impossible for us to make a diagram of tlie hall. For 
these reasons we cannot allow each one to choose his own loca- 
tion when making application for space. You can readily see^ if 
we had a diagram sent out by mail, several might choose the 
same location, and by so doing, lead to endless confusion. 

Therefore, no definite location can be allotted to any exhibitor 
on receipt of application. The space will be alloted in the order 
applications are received, and arrangements can be made when 
installing exhibits to group industries that desire to be so treat- 
ed. Those making early application to the secretary will secure 
what advantage in location there may be, and also avoid the de- 
lay in securing their space on the day of opening. As far as 
possible, ample room will be furnished to all. 

The committee will arrange to have the exhibition space po- 
liced by day and watched by night, for the better protection of 
the exhibits, but cannot and does not assume the rcsponsibtlity 
for loss or damage, from any cause, so far as individual exhibits 
are affected. The exhibitor must arrange and care for his ex- 
hibit, and he must assume all responsibility therefor. 

Exhibits can be placed in position on Friday, September 23, 
and Saturday, September 24, and the exhibits so placed nttust 
not be dismantled or removed from the exhibition hall nor slhall 
any hammering or unnecessary noise be made in preparation <ior 
removal until 6 o'clock P. M., on Thursday, September 29. 

And this rule is ordered strictly enforced. 

All ex>hibits must be removed on Friday, September 30, as itihe 
lease expires on that day. 

The exhibition hall will be opened at 8 o'clock, A. and irc- 
main open until 6 o'clock, P. M., every day from Monday the 
26th, to Thursday, the 29th, and will be open all day Friday, the 
30th, for the removal of the exihibits, which must be removed o 
that day. 

As much of the hall as will be req^uired will be marked off iirto 
8, 12 and 20 feet wide sections, and aisles arranged abont the 
reservations as liberally as the character of the floor space of 
the ha;ll will permit. 

Tihe space will be sold according to the following acale of 
prices : 

8x 8 feet— 64 feet. . . .$20 00 12x12 feet— 144 feet. . . J$4B tK) 

8x12 feet— 96 feet. . . . 30 00 12x16 feet— 192 feet 150 W 

8x16 feet— 128 feet. . . . 40 00 12x20 feet— 240 feet. . . . 75 IW 

8x20 feet— 160 feet. . . . 50 00 12x25 feet— 300 feet 90 W 

8x24 feet— 192 feet. ... 60 00' 12x30 feet— 360 feet . . . . WO m 

8x28 <feet— 224 feet. . . . 70 00 12x35 feet-^120 feet 125 90 

8x32 feet— 256 feet. ... 80 00 20x20 feet-420 feet. . . .120 W 

8x38 feet— 304 ftet. . . . 90 00 20x25 feet— 500 feet ISO W 

8x42 feet— 336 feet .... 100 00 20x30 feet— 600 feet ... .110 TO 
8x46 feet— 368 feet .... 1 10 00 20x35 feet— 700 feet . . . .210 DO 
8x50 feet— 400 feet 120 00 20x40 feet— 800 feet ^ 00 

The charge for larger space will be in the same ratio. 

Exhibitors desiring specially arran-gped spaces, both as to num- 
ber of square feet and unusual dimensions, can be accommo- 
dated by early application to the secretary. Additional space 
to that already granted may also be arranged for, if -exhibhors 
will forward applications for such additional reservations ijttffore 
the date fixed and published in this manual for .inst^ilkiticm of 
exhibits. 

Floor and wall space only will be sold. This may be fntmish- 
ed by the exhibitor with desk, chairs, tables, .railinig, etc., to «uit 
his needs. But the co^mmittee or its employes cannot undertake 
to furnish any of these articles, although a list of well recom- 
mended local dealers, carpenters and decorators may be had by 
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application to the superintendent of exhibits, who will do all 
possible to facilitate the supplying of the needs of exhibitors. 

■No nails or s>crews shall be used to fasten the exhibits or rail- 
ings to the floor. This rule must be obeyed and arrangements 
made by laying a board on top of the floor to fasten the exhib- 
its or railing to This can easily be done and at a very sniall 
co^ The floor must not be damaged in any way, as we have 
contracted this shall not be done. 

Space about the sides of the hall of exhibits will be devoted, 
as far as possible, to exhibitors requiring wall space for stand- 
ing, hanging, paneling or displaying in booths, that are wholly 
or partially enclosed. No booths of this character will be per- 
mitted as part of an exhibit in the clear space of the hall, if it 
shall obstruct vision by being enclosed, or be objectionable be- 
cause of the arrangement of signs that interfere with the rights 
of other exhibitors, whose protests will be accepted as final and 
binding on the exhibitor so offending. 

The space allotted to any exhibitor, must not be sublet to 
anyone not members of the association. This rule is imperative. 

No signs in the body of the hall shall be so displayed as to 
interfere with a proper observance of community interests. It 
must be an implied agrrtement on the part of exhibitors when 
reserving space, that the secretary, or the superintendent shall 
be the sole and final judge of infractions of this regulation, and 
his decisAoa shall stand. 

Any damage to the building by any of the exhibitors must be 
settled for before the exhibits are removed from the building. 

The association assumes no responsibility whatever for care 
of exhibits, boxes, crates, etc., other than to furnish such assist- 
ance to exhibitors as will enable them the more quickly to in- 
stall exhibits, and to remove the crates to a storage place where 
they are to remain as a matter of convenience to exhibitors, and 
at their risk, although the usual precautions, as stated elsewhere, 
vill be taken to safeguard property as a whole. 

Applications for space should be made to the secretary now, 
and should state the nature of the exhibits, as well as the space 
required. As far as it is possible the space will be assigned in 
the numerical order of receipt of application. The sure and only 
method of securing the best locations is to make early applica- 
tion. 

Payment for the space taken can be made with the application, 
or, if the exhibitor prefers, can be made at any time prior to Sep- 
tember 10. Receipts for same will be returned by the secretary, 
and said receipts will be received as voucher for space, when 
presented to the superintendent at the hall. 

We would suggest that goods sent for the exhibition should, 
if possible, be sent express prepaid. If forwarded by freight 
from distant points, experience has demonstrated that there is 
no surety that goods will arrive when wanted, unless they are 
shipped at least one week before the time the freight agent de- 
clares is ample time for the shipment. The freight should be 
prepaid if prompt delivery to the hall is expected, after goods 
reach terminals. 

M^rk goods plainly, and in more than one place on the pack- 
age or crate, as directed below, and be very careful to also mark 
oa the package the name of shipper also. This precaution aids 
the committee in identifying goods in owner's absence, aids 
quick installation on spaces ready for exhibitor, and prevents 
loss by reason of non-identification. 

Mark as follows: "Carriage Builders' National Association Elx- 
hibition. Armory of the Ohio National Guard, 1419-1431 Free- 
man Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio." 

For bulky exhibits, too large to send by express, arrangements 
have been made with the McDonald Transfer Co., 43 Main 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, to receive and transfer the articles in- 
tended for the exhibition, from the freight stations to the exhi- 
bkioa. Should you desire them to take charge of your goods 
we would advise you to notify them when goods are sent, the 
route, and if possible send them duplicate bill of lading. 

The Executive Committee requests all exhibitors to be sure 
that they quote prices only to vehicle manufacturers. 

The president of the association will appoint a "special com- 
mittee on exhibition" to examine the exhibits and make report 
to the convention of such articles as show improvement in their 
special lines,;or show a high order of inventive ability. 

By resolution passed at the annual meeting held in New Hav- 
-en. Conn., October 17, 1883, it is required that any firm or com- 
pany wishing to exhibit goods at the convention should have at 
least one of its partners or oflicers a member of the associaion; 
and the fact that a representative or employee is a member will 
not alone be sufhcient. 

Extracts from the Constitution. 
Article III. 

Section 1. The members of this association shall be persons 
engag'ed in manufacturing or selling vehicles for pleasoire or 
freight. 

Section 2. Associate members may be elected from any trade 
or profession pertaining to the vehicle trade, upon the payment 



of the dues, prescribed by the By-Laws, which Shall entitle them 
to all privileges of the association (including the annual dinner), 
exceptmg a vote on the election of officers. 

Extract from the By-Laws: 

"The annual dues shall be $10, payable in advance." 

Applications for membership should be addressed to Henry C. 
McLear, secretary. Mount Vernon, N. Y. ' 



AS AMESBURY SEES ITSELF. 



The one great fear of the town is that the automobile business 
will go west, the same as the carriage business did, but there is 
nothing being done to stop it if it should. The cheapness of la- 
bor and materials in the west gradually undermined the eastern 
firms, and now most of the carriages built are made in the mid- 
dle West. Fortunately we had the auto to take the carriage's 
place, but the West has been making strenuous efforts to land 
the making of these. As autos are sold at a price that de- 
mands the best of labor, the auto bpdy building still stays in 
the East, however. 

As they couldn't land these industries that way, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Indianapolis, etc., have organized 
Booster clubs, with anywhere from forty to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for an emergency fund, urging them to locate in 
their cities, showing them the advan.tage6, particularly in freighrt 
and express rates, and even oflFering to build factories for them 
if they should move. The moving of the Atwood Castle Co. from 
here is a result of such a campaign^ and of late very tempting 
offers have been held out to Gray & Davis, Amesbury Metal 
Body Co., Hasset & Hodge, and Biddle, Smart & Co. In fact, 
practically every firm in town has received offers to remove to 
one of these places. 

We can't have a olub with a fund of that amount, but if we 
could even have an association without any funds that would 
try and get new industries here and also to keep what we've got, 
it would certainly be a move in the right direction. — Amesbury 
Exchange. 



FATE OF THE HOOKER CONCERN. 



Just what disposition is to be made of the Henry Hooker Car- 
riage Company, of New Haven, Conn., as a result of the proviso 
in the will of the late Edwin Marble is still a matter that has 
not yet been settled. Mr. Marble, who was the president of the 
carriage company, one of the oldest of such firms in the East, 
made a will in May, 1900, in which he stipulated that the busi- 
ness in which he held the controlling interest should be carried 
on for ten years from the date of May 29, 1900. The income 
from the controlling interest in the business he provided should 
after his death (in 1903) should go to his heirs. It is now more 
than a month after the ten years* agreement has elapsed as pro-* 
vided for in Mr. Marble's will. 



CREDITORS MEET. 



A meeting of the creditors of the Elgin Wagon Works of 
Dundee, 111., was held. From information received it is learned 
that Judge Utt, of Chicago, is now itnancing the plant. The El- 
gin Wagon Works emerged from the Rock Falls Wagon Works, 
which became involved in financial trouble it is said. These 
claims are now being adjusted. All claims against the company, 
it is said, will be met in full. Sixteen men are employed by the 
company. 



GOING INTO GAME. 



The Kendallville Buggy Company, Kendallville, Ind., is making 
preparations to enter the automobile industry. The several parts 
have been received which will be assembled at an early date and 
will be given a trial, which, if satisfactory, the company will 
proceed to manufacture. The company had expected to con- 
struct a small number of cars this season, but as it was unable 
to secure the necessary parts the work will be postponed until 
another season. 
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A WAGON BED OF MANY USES. 



A convertible wagon bed which can be changed into fifteen 
different kinds of bodies for different uses around a farm, with- 
out adding to it or taking from it a single piece, has been de- 





Wings Folded Over for Hogt, Sheep, Etc. 

signed, and is undoubtedly the most radical improvement made 
in farm wagons for a decade. 

In a few minutes it can be transformed from a hay rack into 
a wagon for carrying livestock, and with equal quickness it can 



be converted into a vehicle for carrying a large numiber of pas- 
sengers who can be provided with comforta-ble seats along the 
sides for picknicking, etc. 

The remarkable versatility of the new wagon bed is secured 
by hinged malleable iron pieces attached to the sides. These 
support two folding sections on each side. The strain which is 
put upon these pieces when heavy loads are placed on the wag- 
on makes it imperative that they should be of strong depend- 
able material. 

The agriculturist has often found it a hardship to be obliged 
to buy or build a number of wagons for the multifarious re- 
quirements incident to the operation of a farm. The wagon that 
would serve to carry boxed or crated vegetables and berries to 
market would not be of any use when haying time came around. 
When it was necessary to carry calves or livestock, still another 
wagon must be called into service. 

While reapers, threshers, and other farm implements have 
been continually improved, the farm wagon has remained prac- 
tically at a standstill. Perhaps the fact that the automobile has 
made such wonderful progress has served to overshadow the 
humble beast of burden and his reliable wagon. Old Dobbin 
may be a second rater now, but he will continue for some time 
to fill his particular sphere of endeavor with a faithfulness which 
the motor car cannot always be relied upon to give. 



RECEIVER FOR JEWEL MFG. CO. 



•Charles F. Pratt and O. M. Baker were appointed receivers of 
the Jewel Carriage Company, at Carthage, Ohio. The appoint- 
ment was made in a suit filed by Albert E. Schafer, owner of 972 
of the 2,500 shares of $100 each and a creditor to the amount 
of $4,860. 

At a meeting of the creditors on July 1 it developed that the 
failure was more serious than at first supposed. A proposition 
to settle on the basis of 50 cents on the dollar, on notes to run 
from Deceanber, 1910, until December, 1911, was refused by the 
creditors, who named the following committee to investigate the 
situation: E. J. Hess, D. W. Rodgers, E. G. Schultz, Fenton 
Lawson and W. H. Lyn-ch. 

The financial statement submitted shows assets of $579,246^ 
and liabilities of $323,578, exclusive of the capital stock. The 
statement reveals the embarrassment in the showing of fixed 
investment in real estate, buildings, machinery, tools, fixtures^ 
dies, patterns, sprinkler system, etc., of over $203,000, while there 
is $291,903 in merchandise, stocks and supplies on hand. This 
is carried on a capital of $250,000. Among the assets are $3,500 
of bills receivable, $70,647 of accounts due and $4,789 of cash 
on hand. 

The liabilities account shows $250,000 for capital stock paid in^ 
$11,250 mortage indebtedness on the property, $100,309 in the 
bills payable account, $121,518 in the general accounts payable 
and $30,500 owing to banks. All of this indebtedness except, of 
course, the mortgage, is unsecured. There was $115,000 in new 
cash capital placed in the business at the first of the year when 
the mnufacture of automobiles was added. The cojnpany was 
seriously embarrassed by cancellation of orders, due to inability 
to fill them by reason of the failure to secure delivery of supplies. 



HOOVER CATALOGUE. 



The Hoover Wagon Co. has one of the most convenient cata- 
logue arrangements likely to be devised by anyone. The line 
of wagon work made by the concern is frequently changing and 
increasing, and to issue^new catalogues would be quite a bur- 
den of expense. Now, with the bookbinding covers, on loose- 
leaf lines, it is easy to have for constant reference, in its proper 
division all the new work. The initial cost is somewhat large, 
but the comfort and convenience of customers are served,, and 
the arrangement is in the end economical. 
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GRAPHITE LUBRICATION * 



By E. G. Acheson. 

Grapliite has not, comparatively speaking, been known for 
many years as a mineral separate and distinct from those which 
it resembles. My own work has been devoted to its artificial 
production, and wihen I say 'artificial/ I would explain that while 
many may interpret the word artificial to indicate an imitation 
or a sham, it is when applied in this connection intended to 
mean "produced by man/* the graphite made by my process be- 
ing in every respect as genuine as the natural, and dn view of the 
fact that in the manufa'Cture it is possible to control all of the 
conditions governing its production we are able to produce 
graphite of a purity far beyond that found in nature. 

While making an experiment I noticed in the output of an 
electric furnace a small amount of a very soft, non-coalescing 
graphite which I recognized as being of a character that would 
make it valuable as a lubricating graphite. Following up the 
discovery of this small amount of soft-non-coalescing graphite 
I worked out methods for the commercial manufacture of this 
product. 

This new product has received the number "1340" and by this 
number it is known to-day on the markets. The company man- 
ufacturing it guarantees it to have a purity of at least 99 per 
cent, whereas they know and take great care that none shall go 
on the market that has not a purity of at least 99$4 per cent. 
The small amount of impurity still remaining in this graphite 
consists of condensed metallac vapors. 

Reduced to a state of disintegration so fine that 99 per cent 
of it will go through the meshes of a sieve having 40,000 meshes 
per square inch, it can in some cases be used dry, but more 
generally when mixed with greases it can be used in ball bearing 
races, transmission cases, grease cups and, in fact, any place 
where it has been the custom to use plain greases. This graphite 
grease product is now placed on the market under the trade 
name of "Gredag." 

It occurred to me that probably the treatment to which I had 
subiected clay to increase its plasticity and strength might have 
a similar effect on graphite, this treatment having made the clay 
so fine that it would remain permanently suspended in water and 
pass through a fine filter paper. This effect is not produced, as 
one- would suppose, by an ordinary grinding process, but is sim- 
ply produced by mixing a solution of tannin with the graphite. 
When the solution of the organic matter is added it wets the 
graphite immediately. I think that this affinity extends beyond 
the wetting of the surface of the graphite and actually carries 
the liquid into the body of the graphite, exerting force sufficient 
to break asunder the flocculated particles of graphite, thereby 
reducing it to a deflocculated condition. 

I have here before me a bottle of graphite in water, the graph- 
ite having remained in suspension in the water for more than a 
year without any indication of settling, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that the graphite weighs approximately two and one- 
quarter times that of the water in which it is suspended. 

In the process of preparing deflocculated graphite for practi- 
cal purposes it is first diluted with a vast amount of water, so 
much indeed trhat the water is carrying no more than three- 
tenths of one per cent of its weight, and this is run into large 
tanks, allowed to stand for one hundred hours to permit of Any 
possible settling, then decanted and the water removed, leaving 
the deflocculated graphite in the form of a paste, composed of 
approximately fifty per cent graphite and fifty per cent water. 
Tihis is accomplished by running the graphic and water- into a 
filter press whose filtering medium consists of sheets of canvas 
which have been dipped in a solution of rubber in gasoline and 
afterwards dried of the gasoline, the rubber forming delicate 
films in the mesh of the canvas, and through this rubber film 
the water, under a head of thirty pounds pressure, will readily 



♦Extract from paper read before the National Gas and Gaso- 
line Engine Trades Association, Cincinnati, June IS, 1910. 



pass, although slowly, while the deflocculated graphite is re- 
tained in the filter as a paste. 

I succeeded in transferring the de-flocculated graphite from 
the water to an oil by several methods of procedure, one of 
which is to place the paste of deflocculated graphite in water in 
a suitable mixing or pugging machine and add a good grade of 
lubricating oil to the paste in small additions, until eventually 
the contained graphite has been greased or oiled and the water 
thrown out, leaving the deflocculated graphite in the form of a 
paste with oil. 

Placing a little deflocculated graphite water in a test tube and 
adding water, a slight shake puts the graphite in suspension. 
If into a second test tube there be placed a small quantity of de- 
flocculated graphite as a paste with oil and to this be added some 
kerosene, upon shaking the graphite goes into suspension in the 
kerosene. In these two tubes we have two new lubricating 
bodies. 

My artificial graphite has received in the commercial world the 
name of Acheson Graphite, and looking about for suitable names 
for these two new lubricants I have taken the initial letters of 
deflocculated Acheson graphite to form the suffix "dag/* which 
I have added to Aqua in one case and Oil in the other, produc- 
ing the new words "Aquadag" and Oilda^." 

Having succeeded in producing Aquadag and Oildag it now 
became necessary to determine their efficiency as lubricants and 
the amounts of deflocculated graphite contained in the suspend- 
ing medium that would produce the best results. From experi- 
ments conducted upon a Carpenter oil testing machine using an 
automobile cylinder lubricating oil, proved the presence of de- 
flocculated graphite very materially improved its lubricating 
qualities and that graphite to the amount of one-half of one per 
cent of the weight of the oil gave better results than one per 
cent graphite, and from these and other tests I adopted as a 
standard mixture an oil carrying 0.34 of 1 per cemt of its weight 
in deflocculated graphite. 

The earliest practical use of Oildag wras in the lubrication of 
the cylinders of automobiles, and these were first conducted in 
my own machines and have now extended over a period of 
approximately three years. One of these machines has now 
covered 23,000 miles, while the aggregate of the three machines 
amounts to more than 42,000 miles on their own power. During 
this entire period and distance there has not been occasion for 
the regrinding of any one of their valves, nor has there been a 
spark plug cleaned or renewed. 

I believe it is the usual practice under the advice of the build- 
ers to use approximately one gallon of oil to lubricate the cyl- 
inders for every two hundred miles covered by the machine. 
When I introduced Oildag into the car after operating for a 
short time — say 100 miles — it was found that the oil level, as 
advised by the makers, had risen, and to keep it down it was 
necessary to reduce the feed to the crank case. After operating 
a still further distance it was necessary to again reduce the feed 
and this process was continued, always keeping the oil level 
constant so that the splash was as recommended and practiced 
by the builders, until the feed had been so much reduced that 
the car was operating a distance of 750 miles while consuming 
one gallon of Oildag, or three and three-founrts times the dis- 
tance possible when using plain oil. In addition to the above 
cited advantages of non-pitting of valves, reduction in oil con- 
sumption and consequent absolute freedom from smoke in the 
exhaust, even when the crank case was flooded (as I intention- 
ally once did in order to test the matter), it was found that 
the engines were developing more power than they had been 
designed for and intended to do. 

The battle cry of the oil interests — "The use of Oildag causes 
a cai1>on deposit in the cylinders of an automobile" — is con- 
stantly coming up before me. It becomes necessary to analyze 
this statement and find out whether or not it is true. Oil carry- 
ing 0.35 of 1 per cent of its weight in deflocculated graphite has 
the equivalent of one cubic inch of solid graphite distributed 
throughout three gallons of oil, constituting the product of Oil- 
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dag, and if these were consumed at the above stated rate of one 
gallon for every two hundred miles, the car would operate a dis- 
tance of six hundred miles before the first cubic inch of graphite 
would pass by the piston rings into the combustion chamber and 
if all this cubic inch of grai^hite were to be condensed, collected 
atid fixed to the heads of the pisitons in th€ four cylinders, none 
of it being allowed to escape into the exhaust or become fixed 
to other parts of the cylinder walls or heads, it would produce 
a layer of pure graphite about one hundred and twenty-six thou- 
sandths of an imch. 

Several of the best satisfied users of Oildag in automobile en- 
gine lubrication follow this practice: They started in at first 
using oil carrying the amount of graphite that is specified on 
the packages in which it is put up, and after tliey have run suf- 
ficiently long (perhaps eight hundred to one thousand miles), 
to produce a fair veneer of graphite on the cylinder walls and 
then use Oildag carrying but one-half the amount of grapihite the 
makers specify; in other words, an. amount of graphite equal to 
one cubic inch in six gallons of oil. This small amount is suffi- 
cient to replace any wear th»t may occur on the veneer and 
more than that is not necessary. Following this practice you 
would have to operate the car 4,500 miles before one cubic inch 
of graphite has entered the combustioji chamber in a free state 
that would permit of its being deposited on the top of the piston, 
the head of the cylinders or about the spark plugs. 

A matter of much importance, but one frequently ignored by 
the owner of an automobile, is the cost of the oil used to lub- 
ricate the cylinders of his machine, and this I will venture to 
comment upon m this manner. Under the usual practice, for 
instance of a Packard 30, one gallon of lu-bricating oil is used for 
every 200 miles covered in the operation of the machine, and 
assuming that the oil costs 60 per gallon, the operator has to pay 
$30 for fi-fty gallons necessary when operating 10,000 miles. I 
have found in my own practice that this 10c worth of Oildag 
paste when mixed with one gallon of oil, is sufficient to make 
lubrication for 750 miles, and this works out to be $1.33 1-3 worth 
of paste for 10,000 miles, and during tihis distance— if the same 
results are met with that I have been attaining — the total 
amount of oil consumed wduld be less than one-^hird as much 
as would be necessary with plain oil, bringing the cost of the oil 
below $10, making a saving of more than $20 in oil. From Itfiis 
you will sec that the cost of the Oildag is mudh more than cov- 
ered by the saving in oil. 

In glancing back over what I have said I will venture to col- 
lect in a more condensed form the advantages to be attained by 
the use of Oildag m trhe lubrication of an automobile engine: 

1. Increased power. 

2. Prevention of pitting of the valves. 

3. Prevention of the smutting of the spark plugs. 

4. Decreased oil consumption. 

5. Decreased gasoline consumption. 

6. Absolute freedom from smoke in the exhaust. 

7. Prevention of wear between the cylinder walls and piston 
rings. 

Decreased amount of carbon deposited in the cylinders. 
Practical elimination of the abrasive action of the carbon set 
free from the oil. 



SHOP TRANSMISSION HINTS. 



OIL THE SPRING SHACKLES. 



The amount of lubricant used up by spring shackles is aston- 
ishing, although the fact must not be overlooked tihat these joints 
are constantly at work while the car is running, with au action 
that tends to drive the lubricant from the surfaces that carry the 
load. 



CUTTING HIDES FOR TOPS. 



We forget the steady, continuous pull of ten hours a day and 
the strain and wear of hard usage day after day, year after year, 
till something gives out and has to be repaired; then we are 
sorry that we did not buy better, stronger and heavier at any 
price. For instance, the hangers and bearings on the line shaft- 
ing should be the strongest and heaviest, and the shafting should 
be at least J4-^nch larger than one's best judgment tells him to 
get. The reason for this is obvious; the larger the shaft the bet- 
ter grip the pulleys have, the less vibration and the steadier run- 
ning line we have; it is easier on the bearings, there is less dan- 
ger of heating, and, best of all, the large sha<ft is so much easier 
to keep in line — ^in fact, it is next to impossible to keep a shaft in 
line that is a little on the small side. 

Bearings sthould be long and heavy and hangers large and 
strong, and so constructed that the bearings may be easily re- 
moved to clean or scrape, should any of them get to heating, 
but at the same time so constructed that the bearings may be se- 
curely fastened that they will not worlc loose in the months of 
continuous strain and jar they must be subjected to. Everything 
else about the plant should be put in the same way, that it may 
be permanent and not require replacing and repairing often. 

A mistake frequently made is in putting up belt shifters. These 
are generally slighted. Almost any kind of makeshift arrange- 
ment is put up so long as it will answer the purpose — and in a 
short time it is giving no end of trouble. I find that the belt- 
lifters furnished with pressed steel counters are next to worth- 
less, and I discard them altogether and put up substantial ones 
of hard!wood, fastened securely to the ceiling. Thus I am able to 
put them right in close to the tight and loose pulleys, which 
cannot be done when the rod is supported on the hangers, as the 
rod must pass outside the large pulleys. A belt-shifter properly 
cons^tructed means added years to the life of the belt. 

Another point: In putting in bearings for shafting, pin your 
faith to a good ring-oiler reservoir bearing. 



RE-CLAIMED RUBBER. 



The India Rubber World points a suggestive paragraph that 
shows much of the rubber now in use will in time be back in 
the channels of trade. We quote: There are those wbo put the 
blame for the notable increase in the price of crude rubber upon 
the automobile tire, and it is without doubt the enormous ex- 
pansion in that line has caused the advance. Millions of dollars 
worth of rubber have gone into tires, tires that are to-day in use 
or in store, and that rubber is therefore withdrawn firom all 
other manufacturing possibility. Such withdrawal, however, is 
only temporary. In one, two or three years 90 per cent of all 
this rubber will come back to the manufacturers through Ac 
reclaimers. It will not be "shoddy" by any means, but a high 
grade recovered gum that can be used in almost any ordinary 
rubber work as safely as the better grades of crude rubber. And 
it is on this greaA aggregation of stored up rubber that tnatiu- 
facturers can count, Ko obviate not only a further increase in the 
price of crude rubber, but a perpetuation of the present abnor- 
mal condition as well. 



GOOD MAIL WAGON CONTRACT. 



The Hoover Wagon Company, of York, Pa., ihas completed 
four of the largest screen mail wagons ever buidt in the United 
States, each vehicle weighing over two tons. Two were sent to 
each of the cities of Los Angeles and San Francisco, California. 
Although the factory is building many kinds of vehicles it is 
particularly busy on this kind of wagons. Little Rock, Ark., will 
receive six of this grade, while four have been consigned to each 
of the cities of Seattle, Wash., and Kansas City, Mo. Three 
other mail wagons were sent to Oklahoma. 



In cutting a 'hide for a top, cut the top quarters across the butt, 
and the roof in the same way, which leaves the back curtain; 
then cut the side curtains in the neck. 



Henry B. Schwartz, New Haven, Conn., has opened a new 
carriage shop. 
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XLUftTRATING DIFFERENTIAL WITH HORSE 
VEHICLE. 



To explain the action of tihe differential applied to the real 
wheels of chassis a correspondent uses the horse-drawn vehicle 
for his illustration. We find it thus described in The Motor (Lon- 
don. 

A hoTS€, whether walking or trotting, attached 'by a collar and 
traces directly to a load, twitches it a little, first on one side 
and then on the other, after overcoming the initial inertia. Any- 
one sitting on the front seat of a four-wheel carriage, where the 
axle is directly under the seat, will see the axle move back- 
wards and forwards past any fixed point on the body, say the 
step iron, from half im:h to one and one-half inches, at each 
step of the hor^e. This is due to the shoulder action, the distance 
through which this particular movement takes place is largely 
due to the driver, with a horse of average stride. If the horse 
is mttached to a swivel tree this action of the axle is prevefnted. 




Figs, I and 2» 
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Fifis. 3 and 4. 

for tlie power is applied to both wheels all the tame, provided 
tfie horse be suitably harnessed to the carnage and carefully 
driven. 

Fig. 1 shows the movement of a splijiter bar as described in 
a scries of alternate jerks. Of course in practice the- progress of 
the weights, shown by dotted line, would be very irregular. Fig. 
2 shows the same arrangement but with a swivel-tree attach- 
ment; here the progress of the weights wo«ld be regular all 
other things being equal. In turning Fig. 1 the stress would be 
on the outside trace, the inner one dropping slack until the bar 



was at right angles again, the outer weight cohering more 
ground than the inner. In turning (Fig. 2), the power being 
applied directly at the centre, the connections between the bar 
and weights would not remain at right angles or regain that po- 
sition until the direction in which the power was being applied 
was at right angles to the splinter bar. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show what happens wfhen the front wheels of a 
horse-drawn carriage and a motor car are set at the same angle 
to the axis of the carriage. In the carriage, the near side wheel 
being turned, as on a pivot, the axis of the carriage is altered, 
and the rear wheels drawn forward and inclined in the direction 
in which t4ie front wheels have been turned. AHhough one front 
wheel has not revolved, the outer one has moved a greater dis- 
tance than its diameter, rather more than one-third of a revo- 
lution. In the car the front wheels have described part of a 
circle, the radius bring the length of the pivot arm, negligible 
but the axis of the car remains the same. It is assumed that 
both carriages are standing still, and to turn this axis in the 
direction which the wheels are taking will stress the back axle 
and wheels unless some relief be provided. The differential 
steps in and enables the outer wheel to move faster than the 
inner one. Of course in practice no one thinks of turning the 
wtfieels full lock before starting, the opening of the curve is grad- 
ual and there is less stress on the rear axle. 



RECEIVERSHIP TANGLE. 



By no means the last has been heard of the Electric Vehicle 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., judging from the nature of an order on 
June 17 by Judge Cross, of the United States Circuit Court for 
the District of New Jersey. Although in practical affairs the 
company has been succeeded by the Columbia Motor Car Co., 
the receivership manifestly is destined to linger for some time 
to come, if for no other reason than that the Selden patent con- 
troversy involves the Electric Vehicle Co.'s relations to George 
B. Selden and to the Columibia Motor Car Co., and the receivers 
will be continued until these relations are clearly estahHshed in 
court. Henry W. Nuckols and Halsey M. Barrett, the receivers 
have filed their seventh report, dated June 16, and the court order 
is for creditors and stockholders to show cause, on June 27, at 
the State House in Trenton, N. J., as to why the report should 
not be approved and the receivers permitted to follow out the 
recommendations and course of action that they .have outlined; 
and as to "Why an order should not be entered herein continu- 
ing the said receivers until the said proceedings relating to the 
Seklen patent have been concluded, or until such other or further 
time as to the court shall seem advisable." There are nine, cred- 
itors whose claims have been disallowed by the receivers, and 
they are given opportunity to show cause why the disallowing 
should not be approved. 



^FUSSING" THE LAMINATED SPRING. 



To make the spring serve its purpose better the center bolt is 
made hollow and filled with a lubricator. Holes are drilled 
through the wall of center bolt, position registering with face 
of each leaf, so oil finds its way along surface of leaves by a 
cut channel. The lower leaf extending full length of the spring 
is provided with eyes secured on same box as top plate. The 
effect of bottom plate is to act as a damper to action of other 
leaves, which, because of perfect lubrication, slide over one an- 
other, without separating, no matter what the shock. The end 
boxes are filled with grease, and the eyes being provided with 
holes, the sHackle bolts are lubricated. The spring treated in this 
way is said to be stronger, and there are no top plate breaks, 
and shock absorbers do not have to be used. 



TO CLEAN LAMPS. 



A half-and-^half solution of denatured alcohol and water is 
excellent for cleaning lamps.. Failure to keep burners and 
glass clean is annoyance that can be easily avoided. 
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PROSPECTS NOT YET COMPLETED. 



Harley-Davidson Motor Co. has a permit to build a $20,000 fac- 
tory in Milwaukee, Wis. 

Starr Automobile Co. plans a concrete factory at Downing, 
Wis., to employ 5500 men. 

Excavation has begun for a plant for the Auto Parts & Motor 
Truck Co. at Sandusky, O. 

Work of installation of machinery has begun at Jefferson, 
Wis., for the Jefferson Auto Supply Co. 

Work on the Hale wagon and buggy factory, Anniston, Ala|, 
under course of construction, will be completed soon and they 
have a contract for the delivery of a large order by August 1. 

The Ansted Spring and Axle Company, New Castle, Ind., has 
completed the letting of the contracts for the new spring works 
plant to take th^ place of the old one, damaged by fire a month 
ago. 

The Hollingsworth Wheel Company, Hagerstown, Md., incor- 
porated with a capital of $40,000, will put up a big factory for 
the manufacture of wheels, hubs, rims, spokes and wheel ma- 
terials. 

A site has been secured for the factory of the Commercial Mo- 
tor Car Company, of San Antonio, Texas, for the manufacture 
of motor trucks, and the work of starting the factory will begin 
at once. 

Will and Ben Hostetter, recently of Denver, have succeeded 
in establishing the new universal motor factory at Newcastle, 
Ind., and it will be ready for making motors by August or Sep- 
tember. 

The establishment of a new automobile factory, capitalized at 
$100,000, owned and controlled by Waukegan, 111., men, will be 
the subject discussed at the meeting of the Waukegan Commer- 
cial Association. 

Muskogee, Okla., may soon have a wagon factory, wJiich will 
start out with 50 men on the payroll. A Texas man wants to lo- 
cate such a factory there and bas taken the matter up with the 
commercial club. 

The New-South Automobile Company is applying for a char- 
ter at Augusta, Ga. There has been delay from the fact that 
names adopted had already been employed by companies in the 
field. The moving spirit is L. J. Williams. 

The Greenville, Pa., Board of Trade celebrated the securing 
of a large industry from Jamestown, N. Y. It will be known as 
the Greenville Metal Construction Company, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $600,000. Automobile parts will be manufactured. 

Officials of the Standard Automobile Company, of Illinois, 
'have chosen Elgin, 111., as the most desirable site for a big motor 
car factory^ and opened negotiations with interested Elgin men 
who took the matter up with the Elgin Commercial Club. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., may be selected as the site for a branch 
factory of the Elkhart Motor Car Company, of Elkhart, Ind., 
manufacturers of the Sterling automobile, accordmg to the state- 
ment of W. W. Sterling, of Elkhart, president of the company. 

French & Kecht, Davenport, la., started work on the super- 
structure of their new foundry for the big wagon works which 
they are erecting at Third and LeClaire streets. The new foun- 
dry will be built of reinforced concrete and will be two stories 
high. 

B. C. Rees, secretary of the Commercial Club, La Porte, 
Ind., is in receipt of a letter from a Chicago manufacturing con- 
cern whose output is automobile delivery wagons and trucks, 
asking for information as to a possible site and facilities for a 
proposed branch factory. 

(South Bend, Ind., is to be the home of an automobile acces- 
sories factory. The Clover Leaf Machine Company, manufac- 
turer of concrete block machinery and the Yuster Axle & Trans- 
mission Company, were merged and under the name of the Clov- 
er Leaf Axle Company, the proprietors will embark in the man- 
ufacture of automobile axles. 

Within the next two months it is expecte-d that actual work of 
construction will have been started on the plant of the North- 
western Wheel & Wagon Company, recently incorporated at 



Bellingham, Wash. The site of the factory has already been de- 
cided upon and preliminary work of excava/ting for the founda- 
tion will De begun at an early aate. 



PERSONAL. 



D. R. Porter has become sales manager of the Lansing (Mich.) 
Auto Wheel Co. 

Edward Ring, with the Babcock Carriage Co., of Watertown, 
N. Y., married Miss Hawley recently. 

E. J. Peer, late secretary and treasurer of ithe Reo Motor Car 
Co., has resigned. He is succeeded by J. E. Roe. 

John McGuire, formerly connected with the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., has been elected president of the Republic Rubber Co. 

A. L. Moore has beeti advanced to man in control of the Mo- 
line Wagon Co. He used to be the superintendent. 

Dr. John Hayward, the bookkeeper of the Stamford Carriage 
Co., has absconded. Shortage $15,000 so far. 

W. J. Lasher, general sales manager of the H. J. Koehler Co., 
the New York City agents for Hupp and Everett, has resigned. 

The daughter of H. J. Romney, of the Consolidated Wagon 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, was married in June to G. F. Coulam, 

Snyder & Hillaker, of Port Chester, N. Y., the wagon builders, 
have taken up an adjustable axle nut intended to do away with 
wear and lost motion. 

C. F. Ferguson, treasurer of Turnbull Wagon Co., Defiance, 
Ohio, has been visiting Victoria, B. C, to look up possibilities of 
establishiag a carriage and wagon plant. 

Abouit seventy-five union smiths, painters, etc., walked out 
from the factories of A. C. Miller & Co. and J. M. Kartwisch, 
Atlanta, Ga. They wanted a 9-hour day and were denied. 

By means of a deal W. C. Heitzman secured control of $20,000 
worth of stock of the Union City (Ind.) Carriage Co. and be- 
comes manager, vice E. C. Tritt, who retires on account of 
health. 

The new officers of the Moline Wagon Co are: President, 
William Butterworth; first vice-president, W. L. Vdie; second 
vice-president and general manager, A. L. Moore; secretary, 
Schiller Hosford; treasurer, B. F. Peck. 

T. W. Good ridge, who in his past connections with the Elec- 
tric Vehicle Co., the Studebaker Automobile Co., and the Max- 
im-Goodrich Co., became prominently identified with the trade, 
has joined the forces of the Matheson Automobile Co. 

Lloyd E. Latta, who became connected with the Maxwcll- 
Briscoe Motor Co. in the capacity of assistant secretary, has 
beeti elected secretary of the company. For the past four years 
he has been assistant manager of the Racine (Wis.) Mfg. Co. 

G. W. Stephens and F. S. Cropley have formed a company to 
be territory distributors of the Cole 30, and will be temporarily 
located in the Standard Automobile Company in Chicago. In 
the near future they will remove to much more comm^odious 
quarters. 

B. J. MacMullen, who for three years has been connected with 
the New York branch of the White Co., of Cleveland, O., has 
gone with the Overland Selling Co. He will be under George 
W. Bennett, the general sales manager of the Willys-Overland i 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio. 

Charles E. J. Lang, secretary and treasurer of the Rauch & 
Lang Carriage Co., Cleveland Ohio, left in June for an extended 
tour around the world. Mr. Lang will make a careful study of 
the electric vehicle situation in all of the cities that are included 
in his itinerary. He will be accompanied by Mrs. Lang. 

W. J. Evans, of Chicago, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Agricultural and Vehicle Manufacturers and auxiliary or- 
ganizations, accompanyied by Ralph Zint, of Pittsburg, Pa.; T. S. 
Stallsmith, Cleveland, Ohio; Richard Gradwell and J. A. Craig» 
a committee appointed to make preliminary arrangements for 
the convention of the vehicle manufacturers in St Louis, No- 
vember 1 to 3, with A. T. Stevens of St. Louis. Their work was 
to make hotel arrangements for the 500 delegates. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Southern HoteL 
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Trade News From Near and Far 



NEW FIRMS AND INCORPORATIONS. 



Fred Bowers, Fultonville, N. Y., has opened a wagon shop. 

Newark Wagon Co., Newark, N. J., ha-s been incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

Scofield Buggy Co., Ovid, Mich., has been organized to man- 
ufacture buggies. 

Hale Buggy Co., Anniston, Ala., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $25,000. 

The Hupp-Yates Electric Car Co. is the fourth of a group of 
Hupp companies that filed articles and will erect a plant in De- 
troit. 

Jamestown Wheel and Manufacturing Co., Ellicott, N. Y., has 
been incorporated by G. M. Thompson and others; capital, 
$25,000. 

Pierce & Harvey Buggy Co., Miami, Okla., capital $25,000; has 
been incorporated by M. L. Pierce, C. M. Harvey and Bessie 
Harvey. 

The Smith Motor Company, Terre Haute, Ind., to manufac- 
ture auto parts, capital, $25,000; incorporators, W. B. Smith, E. 
B. Smith. 

Caff all Carriage Co., Beaumont, Texas, incorporated; capital, 
$20,000. Incorporators: H. J. Halliday, D. M. Caffall, J. O. Og- 
den and C. A. Lord. 

Clark Motor Co., Buffalo, N. Y., automobiles, engines, etc., has 
been incorporated by Stanley B. Delon and John W. Van Allen, 
with a capital of $50,000. 

Shaw-Merillat Co., Chicago, 111., motor vehicles, etc., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by H. I. Shaw, E. R. 
Bliss, Jr., and Lloyd Merillat. 

Knox Auto and Wagon Manufacturing Company, Los An- 
geles, Cal., capital $50,000; F. A. Knox, C. M. Jones, W. Slayden, 
J. F. Jones, S. W. Stewart, directors. 

Sweeney Automobile Co., Camden, N. J., to manufacture auto- 
mobiles, etc., capital $10,000; has been incorporated by F. R. 
Hansen, John A. McPeak and others. 

Bushey Demountable Rim Co., New York City, to manufacture 
and deal in automobiles, parts, etc., has been incorporated by G. 
B. Lambert and others; capital $20,000. 

Junkers-Burdick Co., Chicago, 111., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000 for the manufacture of automobiles and ac- 
cessories by O. Junkers and W. Burdick. 

The New Wapakoneta Wheel Company, Wapakoneta, Ohio.; 
L. N. Blume, Charles Kahn, J. W. McMurray, John Taeusch, 
Louis Piel and C. T. Koeter; capital $75,000. 

Rayfield Motor Car Co., Springfield, 111., manufacturers of 
automobiles and accessories, has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $150,000 by J. F. Miller and E. E. Staley. 

The Falcon Motor Car Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J., to 
manufacture automobiles, motor cars, etc., capital $125,000, has 
been incorporated by Frank A. Kuntz and others. 

Tthe Thomas B. Jeffrey Co., manufacturers of automobiles, 
Kenosha, Wis., has been incorporated with a capital of $3,000,000 
by K. E. Jeffrey, C. T. Jeffrey and H. W. Jeffrey. 

Jcwett-Gamage Co., Worcester, Mass., to manufacture and 
sell vehicles of all kinds; capital, $10,000. Incorporators: Presi- 
dent, George H. Jewett; treasurer, Wilbur S. Gamage. 

Holton-Meyers Auto & Truck ompany, capital $10,000, to man- 
ufacture and deal in automobiles and supplies, has been incor- 
porated by Richard Bolton, 81 Vliet St., Cohoes, N. Y. 

John G. Jager Co., New York City; manufacture and repair 
vehicles of all kinds; capital, $1,100. Incorporators: Chas. W. 
Rivers and Edward Jager, 358 W. 43d St., New York Gty. 

The C. S. Morris, Co., Atlanta, Ga., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $2,000 by C. S. Morris, W. J. Dabney and C. E. 



Both-well to manufacture and sell machinery and vehicles. 

United States Wheel Company, New York, N. Y., capital $1,- 
000,000, has been incorporated by Joseph Tooker, S. P. McCon- 
n<ell and others to onanufacture and sdl wheels of all kinds. 

The Marion (Ohio)) Dump Wagon Co., manufacturers of 
wagons, etc., has been incorporated by H. S. Long, Jay Smiley, 
G. B. Christian, C. C. Fisher and W. T. Jones. Capital, $10,000. 

Balance Gear Light Vehicle Co., New York, to manufacture 
vehicles, capital $30,000; has been incorporated by Walter E. 
McDonnell, New York City; Thomas Spalding, Long Island 
City. 

Farrington Automobile Company, Chicago, III; capital, $10,- 
000; to manufacture and deal in automobiles and accessories. In- 
corporators: Joseph T. Delfosse, W. H. Farrington, Samuel F. 
Scott. 

Lorrainie Motor Co., Camden, N. J., to manufacture automo- 
biles, motor cycles, etc., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$60,000. Incorporators: F. R. Hansell, John A. MacPeak and 
others. 

The United States Auto Bumper Company, Chicago; capital, 
$1,500; manufacturing, mercantile and construction business; in- 
corporators, Allen L. McGregor, J. Scott Matthews, William J. 
Matthews. 

The Howse Commercial Car Co., Detroit, Mich., a commercial 
power truck manufacturing concern, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $60,000 by August J. Stieber, Charles F. Howse and 
E. P. Newton. 

The John Deere Plow Co., of Portland, Ore., has incorporated 
in Illinois; capital $250,000, to deal in implements, vehicles, au- 
tos, etc. Incorporators: William Butterworth, Schiller Hosford 
and George W. Mixter. 

The Hale Motor & Machine Co., Detroit, Mioh., capital stock 
$125,000, has been incorporated by S. E. Hale, Charles Ritter, 
Jay C. Hudson, R. J. Brennan, J. E. Dubois, Joseph W. Hum- 
phrey and Henry C. Walters. 

Chicago Jack and Supply Company, Chicago, 111.; capital, 
$14,000; manufacture and deal in automobiles and motor vehi- 
cles, etc., general merchandise business; incorporators, Earle L. 
Robinson, A. E. V. Wright, John M. Timmons. 

C. & H. Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, N. J., general manu- 
facturing business, vehicles; capital, $100,000. Incorporators, Her- 
man W. Hoops, Richard W. Gallagher, both of New York Ciy; 
Pierre Bachman, Orange, N. J. 

Rogers Nuika Wheel Co., Kittery, Maine, incorporated to 
manufacture vehicles. Capital $2,500,000. Nothing paid in. Incor- 
porators: Horace Mitchell, Kitttry, president; C. E. Smothers, 
Portsmouth, treasurer; M. G. Mitchell, Benjamin F. Bunker and 
Albert Peavey, all of Kittery. 

The Selma (Ala.) Spoke Factory has incorporated; capital 
stock, $10,000. It will make spokes and hardwood parts of au- 
tomobiles. Incorporators: H. E. Masters, president; John F. 
Breece, vice-president, and A. L. Brown, secretary. The com- 
pany's buildings are fast nearing completion and it is expected 
the plant will soon be put in operation. The concern will em- 
ploy about 100 men. 

The Gaylord Motor Car Company, Gaylord, Mich., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000, one-half of which is paid 
in. The automobile which they will make is a general utility car, 
designed by Guy L. Hamilton, of Detroit, who will act as gen- 
eral manager of the new company. It is announced that the fac- 
tory will be in readiness to run within 90 days. The newly elect- 
ed officers are: A. B. C. Comstock, president; Frank A. Kramer, 
vice-president; John L. Pelton, secretary; J. Lee Morford, treas- 
urer. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 



Fred Decker, Scranton, Pa., succeeds E. R. James in the wag- 
on busifi#ts. 

A. W. Cornwall, Gridley, HI., dealer in vehicles and imple- 
ments, has be«n succeeded by Baughman & Ehrcsman. 

Tli« Van Da Grift Auto Car Company filed amended article* 
of incorporation, ohanginig its name to the Van Da Grift Motor 
Car Company, of Louisville, Ky. 

The Morrison Wagon Company filed a certificate with the 
Secretary of State, showing that its principal office and place 
of business had been removed from Troy to Albany. 

The Ohio Steel Wagon Co., of Wapakoneta, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of all steel wagons, has sold its factory to Breesc Bros., 
of Cincinnati, and William Thompson, of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

John Gregg, Phoenix, Ariz., carriage, paint and repair shop, 
has sold his property to a Mr. Peters. Gregg will open another 
shop in another part of town to equip and run as a carnage 
paint sihop. 

The partnership between William Gray and Lambert Hollan- 
der, under the name of Gray & Davis, at Amesbury, Mass, has 
been dissolved. Mr. Hollander feels that he has earned a rest 
from business cares and troubles and on July 1 sailed for Eu- 
rope. 

The Champion Company, a Boston concern engaged in the 
manufacture of spark plugs for automobiles, will remove to To- 
ledo. The machinery for the company is expected to arrive in 
a week or ten days. The concern will supply spark plugs for -the 
Willys-^Overland Manufacturing Ccmipany. 

The Seitz Automobile & Transmission Co., now located in 
Detroit, Mich., has definitely decided to remove to Wyandotte. 
The site offered by that city has been accepted, citizens 'have 
subscribed $30,000 worth of stock and plans for three large fac- 
tory buildings are being prepared. The Seitz Co. was organized 
two years ago and since then has been engaged largely in exper- 
imental work. A high degree of perfection has been attained 
and it is now planned to undertake the manufacture of com- 
mercial trucks, ranging from one-'half a ton to three tons, on an 
extensive scale. Arrangements already have been completed 
to establish a temporary branch in Windsor and a permanent 
Canadian branch will be established later. 



IMPROVEMENTS— EXTENSIONS. 

Marquette Motor Co., Saginaw, Mich., has increased its capi- 
tal from $300,000 to $^00,000. 

The Kelsey Wheel Co., Dcttxjit, Mich., has increased its capi- 
tal from $300,000 to $500,000. 

The Oakland Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., has increased its 
capital fmm $200,000 to $800,000, 

The Detroit Carriage Co., Hamtramck, Mich., has increased its 
capital from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Columbia Carriage Company, Hamilton, Ohio, increased its 
capital from $275,000 to $350,000. 

The Gliddien Varnish Co., of Ohio, has been given extended 
powers under the Ontario Companies Act. 

A. F. Sargent & Co., Geneseo, III, are now nicely estaWished 
in the new building erected since the late fire. 

The Watson Wagon Company, of Canastota, N. Y., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $400,000 to $600,000. 

The Baynes Carriage Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can., has been au- 
thorized to increase its capital from $250,000 to $375,000. 

Improvements and additions on a large scale are to be made 
to the plant of the Cadillac Motor Car Company at Detroit. 

Tihe Mack Motor Car Works, AUentown, Pa., will erect a ma- 
chine shop in addition to its plant. The building will be of 
brick, one story. 

A five-story plant is to be erected by the Harley-Davidson 
Motor Company, Milwaukee, Wis., at Thirty-eighth and Chestnut 
streets, to cost $20,000. 

The Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Company, Louisville, 
Ky., filed amended articles of incorporaion which state that 



the capital stock shall be $1,750,000, and that the greatest 

amount of indebtedness that may be incurred at any time is 
$750,000. W. C. Nones is president. 

The Covert Motor Vehicle Works, Lockport, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of parts of automobiles, will soon begin the work of doub- 
ling the size of its plant. 

Material is being placed on the ground for the new factory 
building to be erected by the Oxford (N. C.) Buggy Company. 
This addition will be three stories. 

The Interstate Automol)ile Company, Muncie, Ind., will en- 
large its present plant. A new building will adjoin the present 
factory structure and will be similar. 

A $500,000 contract for the largest single building for the ex- 
clusive manufacture of automobile tires ever built, was let by the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 

The Superior Motor Vehicle Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has ob- 
tained a permit for its new one and two story brick factory to 
be erected at 1686 Elmwood avenue, near Grote street, at a cost 
of $81,000. 

The Anderson Carriage Company, Detroit, Mich., is building 
another addition to its plant, which already contains over seven 
acres of floor space. The new building will be of reinforced con- 
crete, three stories high. 

Mr. W. A. Swiger, Grafton, Va., has recently completed plans 
for enlarging his shop and contracted for the wood and iron 
working machinery necessary in the manufacturing of a general 
line of carriages and wagons. 

Tihe new home of the Grabowsky Power Wagon Co., on Mt. 
Elliott near the Michigan Central, Detroit, Mich., will be of re- 
inforced -concrete and wall cost in the neighborhood of $50,000. 
The main building will be 62x290 feet. 

William Wichers & Sons, Zeeland, Mich., wagon makers and 
dealers, are building an addition to their plant. It will be used 
as a storage place for lumber and shingles, will be two stories 
high and have a floor space of 14,000 feet. 

The Totten Auto Company, Rock Island, III., is planning to 
make an extensive addition to its Third avenue plant in the 
shape of a two-story annex with dimensions of 80x40 feet, and 
which will be equipped for any kind of auto ^orJc. 

At a meeting of the board of diret:tors of the General Motors 
Co., held in New York, plans for the big additions to the plant 
of the Reliance Motor Truck Co. were accepted, which means 
that building operations are to begin at once at Owosso, Mich. 

The Streator Motor Car Company, of Streator, 111., com- 
menced the erection of two machine shops, each 75 by 400 feet. 
These buildings are to be of the latest mill construction, and ma- 
chinery is already on the ground for equipping them throughout. 

Hugo Sohertr and F. E. Wadsworth, president and secretary 
of the Michigan Steel Boat Works, Detroit, Mich., have pur- 
chased the property at the northwest corner of Jefferson and 
Bellevue avenues, diagonally opposite the boat works, and will 
erect immediately a three story automobile plant. 

The American Tube and Stamping Co., of Bridgeport, Cnon., 
which manufactures rims and other components for motor cars, 
has purchased an additional facory and ten acres of land on 
Hancock avenue, owned by the Bridgeport Copper Co. The fac- 
tory has a floor space of 125,000 square feet. 

Plans and specifications are now being prepared for a three- 
story wagon factory for Frank EMtr, Houston, Texas. The new- 
building will be so constructed that three more stories may be 
added wihen the necessity arises. The building will be of mill or 
slow burning construction, and when completed, will represent 
an approximate outlay of $40,000. 

The Schacht Mfg. Co., of Cincinnati, O., making Schacht mo- 
tor buggies and "3-in-l" general purpose cars, has decided upon 
an increase of capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000 and has 
laid plans for a new factory in Cincinnati, insted of removing 
elsewhere as at one time contemplated. The new building will 
be on Spring Grove avenue, and will be 600x60 feet, three stories 
high. It will be of brick, concrete and steel, with the side walls 
consisting largely of glass, in order to provide a maximum of 
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light. The cost of the improvement is placed at $90,000, and ar- 
rangements fhave been made for private railroad switches and 
other special shipping facilities. 

The increase in the capital stock of the Cartercar Company, 
Pontiac, Mich., from $350,000 to $650,000 is to take care of the 
expansion the company will make as soon as architects' plans 
are completed, on which they are now at work. The plans call 
for a one story machine shop and a four-story warehouse. Thir- 
ty-six housand feet of additional floor space will be given by the 
new buildings. New offices will also be provided. 

The James Cunningham, Son & Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
carriage manufacturers, is to build a large addition to its plant 
which will be used exclusively as an automobile plant. The new 
building will be erected just northwest from its present factory, 
and will be four stories high, having a frontage of 135 feet, and 
a dwpth of 127 feet. The building will be of brick, and will be 
so designed that every process of manufacture can be carried on 
with the greatest convenience. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. has almost completed a 
good sized factory at Bowmanville, Canada, which is partly in 
operation and when completed will employ 100 men. The Good- 
year company, which has an extensive trade over the border, has 
been induced to take this step as a means of oflfsetting the im- 
port duties charged in Canada. The new plant for the present 
will be devoted to the manufacture of tires. The business of the 
Canadian branch will be conducted under a Dominion charter, 
with $250,000 capital, the incorporators being D. M. Simpson, 
W. F. Steams, Norris Wilson, D. C. Betts, J. S. Moorcraft, A. 
W. McMillan, and J. H. McMurtry, the address of all of whom is 
given as Bowmanville. 



BUSINESS TROUBLES. 



The Corydon (Ind.) Wagon Co. has been sued for $10,000 for 
personal injuries to an employe named Abbott. 

James Wallingford, a carriage manufacturer of Ottawa, 111., 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. He listed liabilities to the amount 
of $2,663.50 and assets of only $50. 

Sheriff P. F. Connor sold the property of the Scranton Axle 
Works for taxes and costs. The property was bought by H. C. 
Reynolds, attorney for some of the officers of the company. 

W. T. Durbin, receiver for he Elwood Buggy and Implement 
Company, Anderson, Ind., has been ordered by Judge Austil to 
sell the property at auction. The failure of the buggy company 
followed in the wake of the receivership proceeding against the 
Anderson Carriage Company. The stock of the Elwood con- 
cern is appraised at about $10,000. 

Perry Gossett of Covington, Ky., has filed suit against the 
Otto Armleder Carriage Manufacturing Company. On May 15, 
1909, plaintiff, while in the employ of John Kerniet & Co., 
painters, of Covington, who had a certain contract to paint 4» 
portion of the defendant company's plant, fell down an elevator 
shaft and sustained bodily injuries. 

William G. Phelps, secretary of the old Binghamfton (N. Y.) 
Wagon Company, owner and operator of a vehicle factory at 
the plant now occupied by the Stickney-Brandt Company, has 
calltd a special meeting of the stockholders of the company for 
the purpose of beginning a voluntary dissolution of the company 
under the general incorporation law. 

The trustees appointed in the case of Joseph Frank Hastings 
vs. the Delmar Buggy Hardware Co., of Delmar, Del, made their 
report. They recommend a decree in favor of the complainant, 
with the costs taxed to the respondent. The case was one of 
the most novel ones brought in the Court of Chancery for some 
time. On April 27 counsel for the complainant filed a bill in 
the Court of Chancery and secured a rule against the company 
to show cause why a preliminary injunction should not be issued. 
The bill set out that on January 28 the complainant owned one 
share of the capital stock of the Delmar Buggy Hardware Co., 
valued at $100, and five shares of the First National Bank of 
Delmar, valued at $100 a share. Previous to that time he was 



secretary and treasurer of the company. On the above date, the 
bill stated, Levin Hastings, president of the company; William 
H. Hayman and James W. Freeny, directors, called the com- 
plainant into a room and informed him that they had been ap- 
pointed a committee by the board of directors to notify him 
that he was short in his accounts and threatened to prosecute 
on a criminal charge unless he made good the alleged shortage 
which they said was an unascertained amount. The trustees re- 
ported that there was no shortage in the cash or accounts of the 
company except an item of $60, admitted by all parties, and 
which was repaid by Mr. Hastings. Continuing, the referees 
report that they found the complainant is entitled to a decree re- 
quiring the company to return to Mr. Hastings $809.50 from the 
sale of the bank stock and the sum of $50 for the one share of 
stock in the company. 



FIRES. 

Adams Wheel Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, suffered total loss 
by fire. 

Newhall & Walker, Everett, Mass., suffered fire loss. Damage 
not reported. 

F. J. Palmer, Skowhegan, Maine, carriage shop, suffered loss 
by fire. Insured. 

Bundy & Woods, St. Johnsbury, Vt., lost about 50 vehicles, es- 
timated at $1,750, by Are. 

McGuire Bros. & Small, Houston, Miss., spoke factory, was 
damaged by fire. Loss, $4,000. 

D. M. Sechler Carriage Company's storehouse at Omaha, Neb., 
was partially damaged by fire. Loss, $2,000, estimated. 

The buggy bow works of the Ames Bending Company, Celina, 
Ohio, was destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at $35,000. 



A SAIL WAGON. 



The new sail vehicle of a German inventor, described by Con- 
sul T. H. Norton, of Chemnitz, promises good results for speed 
contests and pleasure purposes on smooth roads and sandy 
stretches, like sea beaches. Unlike early clumsy sail wagons^ 
this vehicle is very light. It has a light framework supporting 
a saddle and the mast, and resting on four wheels, one on either 
side and larger ones in front and behind, the rear wheel and the 
right side wheel being rigidly connected, as are also the front 
wheel and left side wheel. The two connecting bars are joined 
by an axle with hinged attachment a<t each end. Sitting in the 
saddle wnth his feet on the cross axle, the rider can guide the 
wheels by suitable pressure and has his hands free for adjusting 
the sail or using a brake. 



A GREAT CENTER. 



In carriage and buggy production St. Louis is now a great 
center. More than a dozen concerns are operating twenty 
plants which make the whole vehicle or parts. The output of 
these establishments was materially increased last year and con* 
servative estimates place the number made at 85,0CO or more, 
and add to this 15,000 vehicles of many kinds of outside 
make jobbed by representatives in St. Louis. In conjunction 
with this industry are many establishments which turn out farm 
and stake wagons and heavy or a large type of delivery wagon. 
The wagon building industry has made large strides in recent 
years and the annual output is more than 15,000. Several thou- 
sand more are jobbed through St. Louis houses. , 



DEDICATED BY FIRE DEPARTMENT. 



The fire department of the Bay State Metal Wheel Co., East 
Templeton, Mass., which is to have charge of dedicating the new 
shop now nearing completion, have fixed upon July 15 as the 
date of the event. Preparations are being made for a grand 
event. 
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VEHICLES IN NASHVILLE. 



The manufacture of vehicles and agricultural imtylements in 
Nashville has increased at a rate hardly to be appreciated by 
persons not directly interested. To-day Nashville is leader in 
the South. 

Only about a dozen years ago a little wholesale show room 
was started in the city by the Deeds & Hirsig Manufacturing 
Company. In a very few years an entire building was necessary. 
The business of that corporation has grown until three large 
buildings are occupied. 

To-iday Nashville has five immense jobbing houses engaged 
in the imjxlement and vehicle trade and all of them are doing a 
large business, with each year showing an increase over tfie 
preceding one. The salesmen of these Nashville houses invade 
every state in the South, extending and multiplying their trans- 
actions and even invade the business field which, in years gone 
by, was supposed to belong entirely to Northern concerns. 

The business of constructing wagons and buggies has grown 
within a few years. Ten factories are turning out product which 
finds its way to the markets of the South. The sales of the 
wholesalers and jobbers last year amounted to $1,200,000. 



OBITUARY 



1910 FAIR DATES. 

Alabama (state), Birmingham Oct. 6-15 

Arkansas (state), Hot Springs Oct. 10-15 

California (state), Sacramento Sept. 3-10 

Colorado (state). Pueblo Sept. 19-24 

Colorado (interstate), Denver Sept. 3-17 

Connecticut (Danbury), Danbury Oct. 3-8 

Idaho (Lewiston-Clarkstone), Lewiston Oct. 10-15 

Idaho (Inter-mountain), Boise Oct. 10-15 

Illinois (State), Springfield Sept. 30-Oct 8 

Indiana (state), Indianapolis Sept. 12-16 

Iowa (state), Des Moines Aug. 25-Sept. 2 

Iowa (interstate), Sioux City Sept. 19-24 

Kansas (state), Hutchinson Sept. lO-l/ 

Kansas (state exposition). Topeka Sept. 10-17 

Kentucky (state), Louisville Sept. 12-17 

Kentucky (Blue Grass), Lexington Aug. 8-13 

Louisiana (state), Shreveport Nov. 2-11 

Maine (sta/te), Lewiston Sept. 5-8 

Maine (eastern), Bangor Aug. 23-26 

Maine (central), Waterville Aug. 30-Sept. 2 

Maryland (state), Timonium Sept. 6-10 

Maryland (Hagerstown), Hagerstown Oct. 11-14 

Massachusetts (New England), Worcester Sept. 5-8 

Michigan (state), Detroit Sept. 19-24 

Michigan (West Michigan), Grand Rapids Sept. 12-16 

Minnesota (state), Hamline Sept. 5-10 

Missouri (state), Sedalia Oct. 1- 7 

Mississippi (state), Jackson Oct. 25-Nov. 3 

Montana (state), Helena Sept. 26-Oct. 1 

Nebraska (state), Lincoln Sept. 5- 9 

New Jersey (interstate), Trenton Sept. 26-30 

New York (state), Syracuse Sept. 12-17 

North Carolina (state), Raleigh Oct. 17-22 

North Dakota (state), Fargo July 25-30 

Ohio (state), Columbus Sept. 5-9 

Oklahoma (state), Oklahoma City Sept. 27- Oct. 9 

Oregon (state), Salem Sept, 12-17 

Pennsylvania (Granger's picnic) Williams' Grove Aug. 29-Sept. 3 

Pennsylvania, Bethlehem Sept. 6- 9 

Pennsylvania, Allentown Sept. 20-23 

South Carolina (state), Columbia Oct. 31-Nov. 5 

South Dakota (state), Huron Sept. 12-16 

Tennessee (state), Nashville Sept. 19-24 

Tennessee (Tri-State), Memphis Sept. 27-Oet. 4 

Texas (state), Dallas Oct. 15-30 

Utah (state). Salt Lake City Oct.3- 8 

Vermont (state), White River Junction Sept. 20-30 

Virginia (state), Richmond Oct. 3- 8 

Washington (state), North Yakima Sept. 26-Oct. 1 

Washington (interstate), Spokane Oct. 3- 9 

West Virginia (state). Wheeling Sept. 12-16 

Wisconsin (state), Milwaukee Sept. 12-16 

Wyoming (state), Douglas Sept. 27-30 

Leading Canadian Fairs of 1910. 

Canadian National, Toronto Aug 27.-Sept. 12. 

Central Canada, Ottawa Sept. 9-17 

Alberta Provincial. Calgary June 30-July 7 

Vancouver Exhibition, Vancouver Aug. 15-20 



Addison C. Gowdy, an old resident of Saco, Maine, died June 
1, after a long illness, aged 79. He is survived by a widow. In 
1862 he moved to Saco, where he entered the employ of Owen 
Chadbourne, at that time proprietor of a large carriage manu- 
factory. 

At the end of half dozen years he went to work for B. Frank 
Hanscom, where he was employed for several years. He then 
decided to engage in business for himself and opened a factory 
at the corner of Pleasant and Elm streets, where he manufac- 
tured vehicles. Some years ago he suffered a sunstroke, which 
affected his eyes and later he was obliged to dispose of his busi- 
ness. 

Alexander Montgomery, one of the oldest residents of Toron- 
to, Canada, died May 24. He was born in 1835, and about 1860 
established a carriage and wagon business at the corner of Queen 
and Givens streets and has resided there ever since. He leaves 
a widow, two sons, two daughters and three brothers. 

W. H. Kennedy, of the Nashua (N. H.) Carriage Co., was in-- 
stantly killed as the result of an automobile accident June 9. He 
is survived by a widow and three children. 

Samuel G. Foos died at his home in Newark, Ohio. His death 
was due to a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Foos was engaged in the 
carriage manufacturing business with his brother. Nelson. He 
was born in Columbus, Oct. 14, 1840. 

W. P. Bettendorf, president of the Bettendorf Axle Company, 
Geneseo, 111., died at his home in Bettendorf, a suburb of Gene- 
seo, while on the operating table and just at the conclusion of 
an operation that had been performed on him for an obstruc- 
tion of the lower bowel. He was born in Mendota, 111., July 1, 
1857. 

John Napier, 76 years old, a retired carriage manufacturer, 
who once conducted his business on the site of the present 
Pittsburg postofiicc, died at his home at Bellevue, Pa. About 25 
years ago he retired from business. Mr. Napier is survived by his 
wife. 

Henry John Frank, treasurer of the firm of Donigan & Niel- 
son, carriage and wagon builders, and a resident of South 
Brooklyn for forty years, died of Bright^s disease at his home. 
He was born in New York on May 22, 1866. 



WAGONS BECOME BENCHES. 



Dr. Carver, the showman, gave an order to Mitchell and Lewis 
Co., Racine, Wis., for forty-five handsome wagons, 12 feet by 7 
feet and 9 feet in height. These wagons will serve a double 
purpose for the Carver show. Upon entering a town they will 
be paraded around for advertising purposes, and will then be 
employed as grand stand seats at the circus. The wagons, which 
will be placed in a circle on the show grounds, will have Brus- 
sels carpeted seats for patrons. When placed in position and the 
ends let down they will form almost continuous seats around 
the arena, enabling people to walk around as on the regulation 
grand stand. The 45 wagons will comfortably seat over 8,000 
people, and will also protect people from sunshine or rain. 



NEW LINES ADDED. 



The Seneca Rubber Company, Buffalo, N. Y., which has in the 
past been successfully handling G. & J. tires, has just com- 
pleted arrangements to take on additional rubber products. Ar- 
rangements have been finished whereby they will be the agents 
for the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., of New York, in Buffalo 
and surrounding territory. This will include all mechanical 
rubber goods such as belting, packing, hose, matting, etc. 

It has also completed arrangements for handling the solid 
truck and carriage tire, known as the Kelly-Springrfield, manu- 
factured by the Consolidated Tire Company, of New York and 
Akron, Ohio. 
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Recently Granted Carriage Patents 



Sei>arator for Elliptic Springs. William Gunn Price, New Cas^ 
tie. Pa. No. 960,396. Patented June 7. 1910. 
The combination of two or more elliptic springs, means for 
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connoting them, means for separating, -and means for automa- 
tically taking up the wear between. 

Pneumatic Vehicle Gear.. Louis J. Perkins, Lewiston, Idaho. 
No. 960,579. Patented June 7, 1910. 

A device comprising connected relatively movable members, 
one of the members being axle supported and the othedr being 
adapted for the support of a vehicle body, the first mentioned 




men^ber being formed with an upstanding arcuate member and 
the second being formed with a downwardly projecting arcuate 
memher receiving the upstanding member, whereby to relatively 
guide the sections when moving, and a pneuma^tic cushion inter- 
posed between menders. 

Hood for Motor or Other Vehicles. James Sime Cree, Glas- 
fi:aw, Scotland. No. 960,832. Patented June 7, 1910. 

A hood for motor or other vehicles, comprising front and rear 
series of adjacently pivoted hoops relatively so positioned upon 
the vehicle that the front hoop of the rear series and the rear 




hoop of the front series abut at their upper parts when the hood 
is open and pivotal connection between the abutting parts, the 
supplemental hoops in each series being carried by abutting 
hoops respectively. 

Running Gear Construction. Emil Gruenfeldt, Cleveland, Ohio, 
assignor to The Baker Motor Vehicle Company, Cleveland, O. 
No. 960,897. Patented June 7, 1910. 

A device in combination with a self propelled vehicle com- 
prising a frame, a £ront axle, a rear live axle, and a motor driven 
shaft for driving the live axle sections of rear axle and joumaled 
in the housing of rear axle, of full elliptic springs, one at either 
«ide of the frame, interposed between the live axle housing and 
the frame, each of the springs having <its lower half rigidly se- 



cured to the live axle housing, means for pivotally connecting 
the upper half of each spring to the frame, and links, each piv- 




otally connected at its upper end to the front end of the adja- 
cent spring, and at its lower end having a pivotal connection 
with frame. 

Vehicle Top. Herbert C. Martell, Flint, Mich. No. 960,979. 

Patented June 14, 1910. 

A vehicle top, conuprising a center bow pivoted to the vehicle, 
a rear bow pivoted to the arms of the center bow near their con- 
nection with the vehicle, folding braces connecting the center 
bow with the vehicle, a front bow, brackets on the center bow 
near the junction of the arms with the 'body portion, a lever piv- 

/ -^-rr ^ 




oted to each bracket and having at its free end a lateral lug or 
finger piece, one of the arms of the front bow being pivoted to 
each lever intermediate the ends of the lever, and a catch on the 
arm between the finger piece and the pivotal connection of the 
arm with the lever, the end of the lever resting upon the catch 
when the top is in upright position, and retaining the lever in 
alignment with the arm of the bow, the lever having a lateral lug 
at the end connected wih the bracket, and the brackets having 
an upward extension, and a setscrew threaded through the lug 
and engaging the extension for limiting the upward movement 
of the lever. 

Differential Axle. Norman 6. Seabrook, Los Angeles, Cal. 

No. 961,376. Patented June 14, 1910. 

A differential axle comprising two axle members, a retaining 
ring on one axle member, a sleeve with an internally enlarged 




end to receive the retaining ring and form a shoulder to abut 
ring, the end of the sleeve being secured by frictional engage- 
ment on the other axle, the other end of sleeve having a journal 
fit on the first mentioned axle. 

Spring Stq)port for Wagon Shafts. Paul W. Zeller, Buffalo, 
N. Y. No. 961,708. Patented June 14, 1910. 

A supporting device for holding the shafts of a wagron in an 
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elevated position comprising a tubular roller, a spring fulcrumed 
on tubular roller and extending in opposite directions from its 



RECENTLY GRANTED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE VEHICLE INDUSTRY. 




fulcrum point, one end of spring being in contact with the under 
side of a cross-bar secured to shafts, a yoke bearing against the 
underside of the hounds of the wagon, and having the opposite 
end of supporting device adjustably secured thereto, and a hang- 
er supported on hounds and sustaining the yoke and supporting 
device. 

Vehicle Top Bow Holder. Sherman T. Allen, Detroit, Mioh, 
No. 962,487. Patented June 28, 1910. 

In combination with the bows of a vehicle top, laterally pro- 
jecting members fixed thereto, a receiving bracket into receiving 




portions of which each of the members is adapted to reach when 
bows are lowered, and a holding member adapted to be locked 
in position over bracket and members. 

Wheel Construction, Chester A. Frick, Defiance, Ohio. No. 
962,631. Patented June 28, 1910. 

A wheel, the combination with the abutting hub ends of spokes 
having registering sockets therein, of dowel-pins disposed within 




the sockets to lock the spokes against relative movements, the 
pins being arranged in staggered relation and tangentially dis- 
posed relatively to circles concentric to the wheel axis. 

Wheel Construction. Orlando A. Frick, Defiance, Ohio, as- 
signor to The Turnbull Wagon Company, Defiance, Ohio. No. 
962,207. Patented June 21, 1910. 

A wheel the combination with the inner hub end portions of 
the spokes having flat lateral abutting surfaces and sockets pro- 

\h 




vided within the seams formed by such surfaces, of keys insert- 
ed within sockets and disposed at an incline relative to the wheel 
axis, alternate keys being oppositely inclined. 



950.089— Track for Carriage Doors. Ell Barth, Nevada, Ohio. 
960,429— Pneumatic Tire for Vehicle Wheels. Qeorge W. Beldam, 

Ealing, England. ^ ^ 

950.038— Attachment for Buggy Tops. Wm. P. Bliss. Aurora Springs, 

Missouri. 

950,127— Vehicle Rim. Isaac Broome. Trenton, N. J. 
950.438— Singletree. Wm. L. Collins and P. D. and W. K. Sheppard, 
Cairo, W. Va. , „ ^ 

949,888— Rubber Tire for Vehicles. Richard J. Evans, Franklin, Pa. 
950,262— Lock for Vehicles. David Froehlich, New York, N. Y. 

949.928— Wheel Hub. George W. Grooms, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

950.172— Tire -repair Device. John C. Herman, Chicago, 111. 
960,046 — Draft Evener Attachment. Charles L. Hofwolt, Salem, S. D. 
949,903— Spring Tire. Leonard F. Kenney, Avondale. Ala., assignor of 

one-third to O. E. Heath. 
950,292— Sleigh. Bertalan Klein, Ralphton. Pa. 
960,237— Vehicle Storm-Front. Frank L. Moore, Indianapolis. Ind. 
949,833— Shock-Absorber. Robert G. Mueller, Yonkers. assignor of 

one-half to F. Geh, New York, N. Y. 
949,962— Vibration Arrester. Wm. F. Nichols, Chicago. 111. 
960,299— Resilient Wheel. Max C. Overman. New York. N. Y. 
950,407— Vehicle Wheel. Nicholas Schenk, St. Louis, Mo. 
949,846— Automobile Lamp. Charles J. Schmalzrled. Knoxvllle. Pa. 
950,144— Transmission Gearing. Semple S. Scott, Chicago. 111. 
950,061 — Spring Seat. Wm. B. Speir, assignor of one-half to W. Coe, 

Rosalie, Texas. 

950.195— Extension Seat for Carriages. Isabelle A. Sturtevant. Cen- 
ter Harbor. N. H. 

950.267— Motor Truck. John Taylor, Colonie, assignor to Taylor Elec- 
tric Truck Co.. Troy, N. Y. 

950.416 — ^Wheel Tire. Arthur G. Thomson, assignor of one-half to A. 
Sutton, San Francisco. Cal. 

950.417 — Tire Armor. Arthur G. Thomson, assignor of one-half to A. 
Sutton. San Francisco. Cal. 

949,947 — Pneumatic Tire and the Like. Wm. J. Thorold. London. Eng. 

950.361— Fastener for Wagon Seats. Patrick W. Woods. Helena. Mont. 

950.985 — Tire, Rose and S. Basch. London. England. 

951,053— Cushion Tire for Vehicle Wheels. Wm. E. Budd, Chatham,N.J. 

950,840— Draft Equalizer. Frank Clark. Marshall. Okla. 

951.089 — Collapsible Wagon Hood. Clay C. Cooper, Smith Mills. Ky. 

951,000— Spring Controlled Vehicle Link. Hugh Ewing. Columbus. Ohio. 

950,818 — Steering Gear. Wm. E. Geyer, Cambridge. Mass. 

951,070 — Shock Absorber. John H. Gibson. Greenville, Pa. 

950.486 — Brake Shoe. Otto A. Koenig, assignor to Koenig Wagon Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

951,008 — Carriage Iron. Lewis Kuchenbecker. Waltham. Minn. 

950,943 — Three-Horse Evener. Thomas S. Moffett, Spokane, Wash. 

950,949 — Automobile. Frederick P. Nehrbas. assignor to E. R. Thomas 
Motor Company, Buffalo. N. Y. 

950,733— Thill Coupling. Frank A. Strodel. assignor to C. C. Bradley Sr. 
Syracuse. N. Y. 

950.583 — Combined Carriage and Sled. Warren W. Vlcks. Rome, N. Y. 
951,520 — ^Resilient Support for Carriage Tops. Charles L. Bamum, 
Kiefer. Okla. 

951.588 — ^Automobile Fender. James E. Bennett, Chicago, 111. 

951.173— Vehicle Wheel. Leon Bloch, Cleveland, Ohio. 
951,361— Whip Holder. Merton G. Brown. Sandusky, Mich. 
951,210— Draft Equcdizer. Benjamin J. Brunke, Campbell, Neb. 
951.730 — ^Whip Lock. Emet Qoff, Hlllsboro, Oregon. 

951,533— Attachment for Vehicle Wheels. Gilford E. Kimmel. Rutland, 
Indiana. 

951,284 — ^Wagon Rack. Charles Linguist, assignor of one- half to R. C. 
Kemp, Waterford, Ont., Canada. 

951.692 — Sleigh- Runner. Johannes Melby. Backus, Minn. 

951.376 — Shock Absorber. Frank W. Merrltt. New York. N. Y., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to Auto Appliance Manuflus- 
turing Company. 

951.707— Automobile Starter. Charles A. Smith. Brattleboro. Vt. 

951.429 — ^Vehicle Pole. Alonzo L. Sumner. Guthrie Center, Iowa. 

951,384— Vehicle Wheel. Arlen H. Towle, Lansing, Michigan. 

951.929 — ^Wagon Box Fastener. Fred Abrams. Minden, Neb. 
951,981 — Felly Finishing Machine. Charles W. Borg, Rock Island. III. 
951,938— Spare Wheel for Vehicles. Edward T. Burrowes, Portland, 

Maine. 

951,802 — Resilient Wheel. Charles J. Craig, Lathrop, Mo. 
952,000 — Wagon Attachment. Alexander C. Davis, Battle Ground. Ind. 
952,073— Tire Protector. Lina Faber, San Francisco, Cal. 
951.883 — Dirigible Wheel Mount. Stephen B. Gray, deceased, Jackson- 
ville, 111., B. S. Gray, executor. 

952.038— Wheel-Truing Device. Elmer E. Green, Walkervllle, Md. 

952.039— Non-skid Tire. Lemon Green wald, Buffalo, N. Y. 

952.012 — ^Wheel. Henry Mayer, assignor of one-half to F. Mayer. St. 
Louis, Mo. 

952.131— Bow rest for Vehicle Tops. Neil J. McLean. Portland, Oregon. 
952,207— Vehicle Fender. Christian Molin. assignor to S. S. Weyl, Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands. 

952.014 — ^Non-sllppIng Tire. Charles F. C. Morris. Stamford Hill, 
London, England. 

952.132 — Tire. John Neary. assignor to Kokomo Rubber Company, 
Kokomo, Ind. 

952,353— Wind-Shield. Henry B. Pitner, Dubois, Pa. 
952,380 — Reach Connection for Vehicles. Wm. St. Peter. Damar, Kan. 
952,143 — Driving Gear. John M. Sailer, Janesville, Wis. 
952,019— Vehicle Wheel. Wm. Schuetze, Pittsburg, Pa. 
961.870— Tire and Tire-Tread Construction. Paul E. Wirt, Blooms- 
burg. Pa. 

962.025 — Thill Coupling, Alfred H. Worrest, Lancaster, Pa., assignor to 
Metal Stamping Company. New York. N. Y. 
Copies of above patents may be obtained for fifteen cents each, by 
addressing John A. Saul, socilitor of patents, Fendall Building. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 



Judging from the character of the declarations which are be- 
ing made by the makers of 1911 automobiles, descriptions of 
which are now lapidly coming out, the newer models are more 
in the nature of 1910 models refined than outright new designs. 
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NEW HOOD. 



SEAT MEASURING MACHINE. 



We read of a new double-extension hood named the Kopa- 
lapso that may possess features of interest to the builder. It 
can be raised or lowered very quickly, and here is the explana- 
tion. 

When open or closed the hood is supported at only one point 
at each side of car, just behind the rear side doors. From here 
to the front of the car, the hood is supported and extended by 
an ingenious arrangement of the lazy-tongs principle, operated 
as follows: Standing on the front of the footboard, one simply 
pulls the strap for affixing the hood, when opened, and before 
one can realize it, the hood is in position. There is no reason 
for the passengers in the rear seats to get out; they are not even 
incommoded. The hood lifts over their heads, and affixes itself 
in position quite automatically. The straps are fastened to the 
dashboard by small clips. The operation for putting the hood 
down is as simple or even more simple than the operation of 
raising it. One of the lazy-tong levers is merely pulled down 
gently, when the hood folds itself up, and when it is in this 
position it presents much the same appearance as any ordinary 
hood. 



CAESAR'S COMMENTARIES. 



The Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., in its clever folders, has 
enlisted the services of J. Caesar as a "Sandwich man" to tell 
the merits of Kelly-Springfield tires to carriage buiders. When 
last heard from the noble Roman was on his way from Rome 
to Dakota which ought to "bire" him well enough. 



FLYING MACHINES. 



We have received from the publishers, Charles C. Thompson 
Company, Chicago, "Flying Machines; Construction and Oper- 
ation," by W. J. Jackman and Thomas H. Russell. We s^ll re- 
view it in a succeeding issue. 



ENDURANCE CONTEST. 



The New Jersey Automobile Club held an endurance contest 
on June 14, starting the cars from the club house in Newark at 
five in the morning. Entrants were numerous and results gra- 
tifying. 



TO QUENCH GASOLINE FIRE. 

In addition to the sand, dirt, or anything to shut off the sup- 
ply of oxygen always recommended, it is found that slaked lime 
is very effective. 



RECENTLY EXPIRED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE VEHICLE INDUSTRY. 



Patents Expired May 9, 1910. 

496,853 — Dumping Wagon. Joseph Caneron, FIndlay, Ohio. 

496,861 — RaisinfiT or Lowering Device for Buggy Tops. Jamison P. Col- 
lins Oak Park Va. 

496,982~Dumplng Wagon. Edward Gabel, Deerfleld, N. T. 

497,173 — ^Buggy Tops. Richard C. Groom, Cobb, Ky. 

497,284 — Thill Support for Vehicles. Patrick McDonald, Brookline, Mass. 
Patents Expired May 16, 1910. 

497,872— Vehicle Spring. David T. Ensign, Cortland, N. Y. 

497,309 — Equalizing Device for Vehicles. Henry B. Cross, SyTacu8e,N.Y. 

497,487— Vehicle Spring. Charles L. Bellamy, Arlington, N. J. 

Patents Expired May 23, 1910. 

497,766 — Shifting Seat Carriage. Joseph T. Clarkson, Amesbury, Mass. 

497,894 — Trotting Sulky. Samuel Howe, London, England. 

497,996 — ^Wheel Tire. Frank W. Tucker, Winthrop, Mass. 

Patents Expired May 30, 1910. 

498,255— Vehicle Wheel. Alvln S. Flint, Hartford. Conn. 

498,270— Vehicle Spring. John M. Holler, Albany, N. T. 

498,347 — ^Vehicle Brake. George H. Ziegler, Spring Hope, Pa. 

Patents Expired June 6, 1910. 

498,790 — ^Racing Sulky. Theodore Harrington, Southbridge, Mass. 

498,841— Vehicle Brake. Nelson E. Bradford, Pittsburg, Pa. 

498,958 — ^Wagon Brake. Levi E. Lane, Lyons, N. Y. 

499,086 — Spring Connection for Vehicles. Samuel R. Bailey, Amesbury, 
Mass. 

The above lists of patents, trade marks, and designs of interest to 
onr patrons, are furnished by Davis & Davis, solicitors of American 
and foreign patents, Washington, D. C, and St. Paul Building. New 
York City. 



Builders wiho construct bodies to order far particular patrons 
have a leg-measuring machine that gives the knee room dimen- 
sions with accuracy, as well as the correct height of steering 
column, as here illustrated. The framework shown in the illus- 




tration is the adjustable means by whidh one concern makes 
measurements for such cases. The seat can be raised an-d low- 
ered, the footboard tilts to different angles and the steering 
wheel rod can be shortened or lengthened. 



OPENS OFFICE IN DETROIT. 



The Grant-Lees Machine Co., of Cleveland, O., making helical 
timing gears, transmissions, steering gears and differentials, has 
opened a branch sales office in Detroit, Mich., at- 1001 Ford build- 
ing. 



POLICE. 

A contract for a new automobile patrol wagon for use in the 
police department at South Bend, Indiana, was awarded the 
Studebaker Automobile Company. The new wagon will be a 
Studebaker-Garford, forty horsepower, four-cylinder engine. The 
vehicle will be lighted by electricity throughout. 



SOON READY. 



From all reports it will not be long before the Racine-Sattley 
Co. is turning out their new cars. Several fancy bodies have been 
built at the factory. The motors will be erected at the Holbrook- 
Armstrong factory, and the rest of the cars, including the 
springs, frames, bodies and tops will be built at the Sattley Co. 



STILL AFTER THE RATES. 



Recognizing that the freight rates controversy, in spite of the 
truce arranged by the President with railroad executives of both 
Eastern and Western lines, will not be finally settled until after 
the proposed advanced rates are passed upon by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the shippers intend leaving no stone un- 
turned to secure favorable representation at Washington. 



NEW SELDEN LICENSEE. 



Announcement is made that the Inter-State Automobile Com- 
pany, of Muncie, Indiana, has been granted a license under Sel- 
den Patent No. 549,160. The Inter-State Coimpany markets ears 
selling at $1,750 and at $2,000. Thomas F. Hart is president and 
general manager. The other officers are J. M. Maring, vice- 
president, and Otto Holdren, secretary-treasurer. 



ROAD MAPS. 



Chas. E. Miller, New York city, has just published a road 
map entitled "Through the Berkshires, Easitern New York, 
Western Massachusetts, Connecticut and Vermont." This map 
is printed on bond paper with the principal routes in red. 
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MEASURING GASOLINE. 



HOW IT BECAME DE DION-BOUTON. 



The consumeter enables the observer to keep an accurate ac- 
count of gasoline used, also shows in what proportion it is used. 
It has been discovered that a car which averages 25 miles to the 
gallon will do no more than six miles to the gallon up a long hill 
of about 1 in 8. Another and more powerful car which can av- 
erage 16 miles to the gallon over give-and-take roads drops quite 
easily to 2J4 miles to the gallon going up a similar hill. These 
figures surprise many designers. Yet they are only to be accepted 
ibecause a touring car with a real touring body and in touring 
trim uses only between half and three-quarters of its maximum 
power during most of the journey when it is making a good 
average fuel consumption. Allowing for the short distance 
during which the engine consumes no fuel, as when running 
down hill, in order that the average may be what it is, there 
must clearly be a heavy rate of consumption for short periods, 
as when going up hill. The light and heavy rates combined pro- 
duce the average. 

This is merely a point of interest, and not of importance, which 
'has been brought out by the use of the consumeter. T«he value 
and utility of the instrument are most clearly defined in making 
investigations of the particular rate of consumption of a car. 
It shows by its readings whether a car is doing well. 

Observations on a number of different cars have brought out 
one fact that will have to be considered very seriously by many 
manufacturers. The fuel consumption on cars in wihich gasoline 
is fed to the carburetor by pressure is greater than when the feed 
is by gravity, other conditions being the same. Inherently one 
system is as good as the other. So far as bench and road tests 
under manufacturers' supervision show, the consumption in each 
of the two systems is practically the same. The trouble is that 
when a car has left the factory or show rooms, and is put into 
service, the conditions which manufacturers have in mind are in 
by far the greater number of cases completely altered. And 
though the manufacturers cannot be blamed for what happens 
to a car in private service they must take steps to ensure that 
the feed system under pressure should not so easily be deranged 
by ignorant drivers. 

Upon investigrating the reasons of the superiority of the grav- 
ity feed system it has become clear that the fault of the pressure 
feed system is that the pressure behind the gasoline is easily 
made too great. A pressure of 1 lb. per square inch represents a 
head of 3 feet. Such a head is never obtained in the gravity feed 
system of the car. Therefore a pressure of 1 lb. per square inch 
should suffice if the feed is to be under exhaust or air pressure. 
Manufacturers provide in pressure-feed system not less than 2 
lbs. per square inch, and very frequently 3 lbs per square inch, 
that is, the equivalent of 6 feet or 9 feet head. 

When the exhaust pressure is used, the pressure inlet valve of 
the reducing valve will get dirty sooner or later — sooner if the 
driver be careless and later if he be careful. When it is slightly 
dirty, it will not seat properly and the pressure goes back, not 
necessarily into the main pressure pipe, but leaking perhaps past 
the valve spindle. When the pressure is failing, the driver im- 
agines generally that the relief valve has become loose and is 
the cause of the loss of pressure. He screws it down, in some 
cases as hard as it will go. The pressure goes up to 4, 5, or 6 lb. 
per square inch, the latter being equivalent to a head of 18 feet 
of gasoline. 

Making a general statement, it may be said that on cars of 
about 25 h.p. the fuel piping is large enough to deliver 100 pints 
per hour to the float chamber under a pressure of 3 lbs. per 
square inch. This rate of feed would do quite well for a car of 
100 h.p. traveling at full speed for an hour. The piping can, 
therefore, deliver about 5^4 times as much as the eng^ine needs 
wjhen running at full power. What happens? The float cannot 
balance immediately owing to inertia. Before it can close the 
inlet the level of the spirit in the float chamber will have risen 
a few millimeters above the top of the spraying jet. Flooding 
will therefore take place. 



The cars made by the concern of this name in France are of 
world-wide fame. It will be curious, a lending of personal note 
of interest, to learn how the enterprise happened to be bora. 
Here is the account: 

The Marquis de Dion comes of one of the oldest of the noble 
houses of France. In 1881, the Marquis de Dion, then only the 
young Count Albert de Dion, a well known sportsman and club- 
man, fond of. pleasure and fetes, but devoted to anything which 
concerned machinery, was sauntering along the boulevard with 
his friend the Duke de Morny, with whom he had organized a 
ball, was looking in the windows of the toyshops for accessories 
for the cotillon, when, suddenly, among the various objects dis- 
played, he noticed a little steam engine. Its happy design and 
perfect execution struck him, and enthusiasm awoke in him a 
childish passion, that of mechanical toys which he had construct- 
ed in his leisure hours as a boy. Surprised, he found out who 
it was that made this pretty toy — it was Bouton, of Clignan- 
court. He went there and found an incomparable workman. To 
the great scandal of his own people he associated himself with 
the humble workman, who, thanks to the Count's money, moved 
to the Avenue Malakoff, where soon after were opened the first 
"Ateliers de Dion-Bouton.** Thus was founded the firm which, 
growing larger and larger, now employs 3,000 workmen and 
pays out 10,000,000 francs in salaries annually 



CABRIOLET FRONT SEATS, 



The body development is growing fast into carriage forms. 




Here are shown designs for cabriolet front seats with modifica- 
tions of dashboard. 



TO CALCULATE THE HORSEPOWER. 



A simple formula and one always useful and speedy in cal- 
culating the horsepower of a gas engine is to square the cylin- 
der bore and multiply by the number of cylinders and divide the 
result by 2.5. It is almost inappreciably less accurate than the 
more elaborate formulae so long as applied to standard engines. 

Piston speed is not an element of the formula itself. But for- 
mula is based on 1,000 feet per minute piston speed; that is, in 
the case of two motors having the same number of cylinders 
and the same cylinder bore, but different length of stroke, it is 
assumed that the motor with the shorter stroke will make a 
greater number of revolutions per minute relatively. 

As per example the application to a four cylinder motor with a 
five inch bore would be as follows: square of 5 inches equals 
25; multiplied by four, the number of cylinders, equals 100; di- 
vided by two and one-half, gives 40 horsepower. 



FULL OF AUTO BUSINESS. 



Crane & McMahon, incorporated, are doing a fine business in 
woodwork for automobiles. Their South Carolina mills can't 
get out the goods fast enough for the northern wiheel factories 
of the company to work up into finished product. As a sample 
the company received in one day's mail orders for 4,000 pieces 
for auto rims. 



'ES HENGLISH. 



Tihe Mitchell car that has achieved such a sturdy reputation 
for durability and other good points is designed by John Bates, 
an Englishman, who learned his trade in his native land. 
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PRODUCER GAS AUTOMOBILE. 



REASON FOR THE NOISE. 



Great strides have been made within the past few years in the 
development of the producer gas engine. Its great feature is 
economy of fuel. The first producer-gas automobile underwent 
some pretty severe tests in Scotland recently. As can be seen 
by the illustration it is of the char-a-bancs type. Its total weight 
with passengers and a day's supply is over five tons. As a re- 
sult of the tests made to show its consumption of fuel on a run 
of 3534 miles, the engine used 189 lbs. of anthracite coal, which 
at the rate of $4.80 per ton, would mean that the entire fuel cost 
for the trip would be about 47 cents. Gasoline costs 26 cents 
per gallon in Scotland, and the same load run over the same 
course by a gasoline engine would take about 26 gallons of this 
fuel, making the total cost $2.86. A comparison of the fuel costs, 
therefore, shows that the producer-gas engine operated at one- 
eighth the cost of a gasoline engine under the same conditions. 

Nothing distinguishes the appearance of the producer gas au- 
tomobile from the ordinary type except the case between the 




bonnet and the dashboard, which is in no way disfiguring. This 
case contains the producer with sufficient anthracite for a 10- 
hour run. At the bottom of the case is the door for lighting up 
the producer, and above this is the hopper, the lid being lifted 
for filling. Air is forced through the bottom of the hopper by a 
blower, and as the gas rises to the top of the hopper, it is 
strained and led through a pipe to the cleaner at the back of 
the car. From here it goes to a suctk)n-box where it is mixed 
with air, and thence to a four-cylinder engine working with a 
compression of 115 lbs. The water is fed to the producer by a 
specially designed pump, which is controlled by the same wire 
that actuates the throttle, so that the gas is kept at a uniform 
quality at all speeds. 

One point observed during the trials was that the exhaust was 
entirely free from smell and quite invisible. If this can be relied 
upon in ordinary working it would remove one of the chief 
objections to producer gas for motor vehicles, since it implies 
that there is no carbonizing of the valves or cylinder walls, 
which would cause irregular working and necessitate frequent 
cleaning. 



SOMETHING ABOUT THE ROTARY. 



There is a peculiar circumstance that controls discovery. As 
soon as the pioneer inventor practically perfects something 
many have been working on, there seems to be a series of in- 
ventions following fast. The psychic wave gets in its work. 

The second claimed success in this new field is by way of 
Philadelphia, and we have some stated claims that give a con- 
crete idea of what is doing in this new field of applied me- 
chanics. 

We learn that this particular engine is rotary throughout, that 
is, it contains no oscillating or reciprocating parts whatever. I* 
allows of the development of great power in little space. For 
instance, an engine that will go in the crown of a hat will de- 
velop fifteen horsepower, and work up to 4,000 revolutions. 

The feature of this particular engine is disc-enclosed in its 
case, performing all the functions of a gas engine during the 
rotary motiji. The fuel consumption is reduced one -half over 
standard types, and the production cost is smaller. If these 
claims make good, we will see some great advances in motor 
car construction. 



An English writer knows why our planetary gears are noisy, 
and why the English kind are- not. Why not heed for the sake 
of improvement? In almost all cases, where epicyclics have 
been employed in America, they have been carried on the en- 
gine shaft of an engine set across the car, with the result that 
the designers have had an exceedingly little space to work in 
and have, as a result, cut down tooth faces and bearing lengths 
to the utmost, while in many of them practically no provision 
for lubrication or for keeping the dust out has been provided.Then 
again, many of the American constructors made these gears of 
the very cheapest materials they could obtain, some even cast- 
ing the pinions, with a collective result that, dust, readily enter- 
ing, wore both wheel faces and bearings, and directly this wear 
occurred, rocking on the very short bearings commenced, and 
as soon as rocking commenced, noise also commenced with it. 
although in most cases, owing to poor workmanship, this was 
strikingly apparent from the start. Now, contrast th's with the 
practice of those British manufacturers who are employing this 
type of gear, and we see that, with scarcely an exception, they 
art- using the gear with a conventionally-arranged cn^;ine, and 
thus have all the length of the car between the engine and dif- 
ferential in which to arrange their gearing, with the result tiiat 
there is no incentive whatever to cut down either tooth faces or 
bearing surfaces, and, as most of them have, with tlie British 
chairacteristic of thoroughness in fitting and hnish and in the 
choice of material, built their car accordingly, and have designed 
them so that the gear itself forms an oil-tighl cnsing in which 
the internal members operate, the epicyclic gear is not only ab- 
solutely dustproof, but absolutely silent in use, and, instead of 
being, as our American friends summarize it, " mor-i e-onomi -al- 
ly manufactured," its production cost is probably tw'ce that for 
which an ordinary sliding gear-box and gear set can be manufac- 
tured. 



THE UNITED STATES MOTORS COMPANY. 



The news accounts of absorptions by the big United States 
concern are confusing in their multiplicity. It seems, from a 
recently published interview with the head of the corporation 
that the combination is being formed on very conservative lines 
with no sotck-jobbing attachments. The companies so far taken 
over make non-conflicting types of vehicles so that the corpor- 
ation can round out a product on lines of severe economy. 

Something of a departure is to be made in the electric depart- 
ment of the Columbia Motor Car Co., in that the company will 
make and supply complete electric chassis without bodies. These 
chassis will be furnished to carriage builders and others who 
may wish to supply the body work and market the complete 
vehicles in their own way, a large field of this kind having 
been created by the desire of many carriage builders and car- 
riage dealers to engage in the automobile business in some 
form. Their special facilities for making bodies to order and for 
reaching customers of the type who take most kindly to elec- 
trics are regarded as favoring the arrangement by which they 
may become wholesale customers for electric chassis without 
bodies. 



ATLANTA COMPANY QUIETLY "FOLDS ITS 

TENT." 



Although the Southern Motor Car & Truck Co., of Atlanta, 
Ga., occupied luxurious salesrooms and made a brave outward 
show, its business does not seem to have been very satisfactory 
from a financial point of view. After considerable bickerings 
with the landlord and other creditors, the southern company 
decided to quit 'the automobile business, and decamped. Despite 
their evident hurry to leave, the leading spirits of the enterprise 
tarried long enough to carry away everything of the sligJitest 
value, leaving to the creditors a perfectly bare and empty build- 
ing. 
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ANOTHER ABSORBED. 



DOUBLE PURPOSE BODY. 



The latest company to be absorbed by the United States Mo- 
tor Co. is the Dayton Motor Car Company. The estimate of its 
worth is $2,500,000; output, 8,000 cars. This firm also controls 
the Courier Company (which is included in the sale to the U. S. 
Motor Company), output 1,500 cars. 

Now that the organization is complete, the roster shows that 
it comprises a total of sixteen plants, now built or building. 
These are: Maxwell-Briscoe Company, five; two at Providence, 
two at Tarrytown, one at Newcastle; Dayton Motor Car Com- 
pany, three; two Stoddard-Day ton, and one Courier at Dayton; 
Brush Runabout Company, two, both in Detroit; Briscoe Mfg. 
Co., two; one in Detroit and one in Newark, N. J.; Aldtn-Samp- 
son Mfg. Co., two; one in Pittsfield, Mass., and one just started 
in Detroit; Columbia Motor Company, one in Hartford, Conn.; 
Gray Motor Company, one in Detroit. 

These sixteen plants now employ 12,500 men. Benjamin Bris- 
coe, head of the enterprise, is quoted as follows: 

"We expect to product between 50,000 and 60,000 cars for 
1911, or a total business of approximately $55,000,000, the em- 
ployes at the Columbia plant being doubled, those at the Dayton 
works being increased to such a number as will enable us to 
double the number of Courier cars now turned out, while all the 
other factories will be correspondingly increased." 

The new Detroit plant for the Alden-Sampson Mfg. Co., which 
will be the real headquarters of the power wagon end of the 
United States Motor Company, will consist of one long, narrow 
single story building of reinforced concrete construction, with a 
smaller separate office building. The main shop building will be 
1,000 feet long by 175 feet wide. Commenting on the Detroit 
situation, Frank Briscoe said: 

"In the various Detroit plants we will employ over 6,000 men 
by the first of the year, we are going to build a great big addi- 
tion to the Brush plant on Oakland avenue that will be shaped 
like a letter U. Each leg of this will be 1,050 feet long and the 
connecting link 450 feet long, the whole structure being 152 feet 
wide, one story in height and of the saw-tooth roof construction, 
which gives the maximum amount of interior light and conven- 
ience for all phases of manufacturing." — ^The Automobile. 



ENTERS COMMERCIAL VEHICLE FIELD. 



With the reorganization of the Clark Power Wagon Company 
and the merger with it of the Ferguson Motor Company, the 
capitalization of th€ company has been increased from $50,000 to 
$500,000. The company will enter the commercial field with an 
adequate plant at Lansing, Mich. The men who compose he 
company are Frank G. Clark, president, who was the sole owner 
of th-e concern formerly known as Clark & Company. Mr. 
Clark became interested in the future of the commercial car 
some time ago and the present company is the result of his de- 
termination to go into the manufacturing of that type. 

R. A. Radle, of Detroit, is treasurer of the new company. Mr. 
Radle is well grounded in the mechanical end of the business and 
•has demonstrated much ability in s-elling. He is to be factory 
manager and in addition, he is connected with the Radle-Clark 
Sales Company of Detroit, which is closely allied with the Clark 
Power Wagon Company. 

His history in the trade has been brilliant in both directions 
and much of the success of the Grabowsky Power Wagon Com- 
pany, and the Rapid Motor Vehicle Company are credited in a 
measure to his eflforts. 

John Demmler, chief engineer, has been identified with the 
Packard Motor Car Company and was formerly connected with 
a number of European factories in important capacities. 

B. H. Warner, superintendent of machines for the Sheffield 
Car Works at Three Rivers, Mich., for several years, has been 
named vice-president and superinendent. 

The car which wall be turned out is a twenty horsepower, two- 
cylinder vehicle having a load capacity of 1,000 pounds. 



To do away with the weight of an enclosed body and secure 
the protection against weather such body affords we here show 
an English idea for surmounting objections. 




The first illustration depicts body with hood dropped and in 
touring car condition. The record shows same body converted 
into closed car. 

By raising the hood and middle screen and fixing side win- 




dows above the doors a closed vehicle body is had of little more 
weight than an open body. The middle screen may be fixed at 
any height, and the side windows may be omitted, thus giving 
nice protection to rear seat passengers when hood is lowered. 



LOOKING FOR A HOME. 



The Fal Motor Car Co., of Chicago, 111., is casting about for a 
factory in one of the smaller Illinois cities, and the selection will 
depend to a great extent on which will offer the most substantial 
and prompt inducements. Waukegan, III., is considering the 
company's proposition, and a mass meeting has been called to 
determine whether its citizens are willing to absorb $200,000 
worth of the company's stock. 



THE SUCCESSOR. 



The Detroit Airless Tire Co., recently incorporated under 
Michigan laws with $1,500,000 capital, as to succeed to the busi- 
ness of the Dayton Airless Tire Co., of Dayton, Ohio, from 
which city operations will be transferred to Detroit. A new 
plant will be built, which is expected to be in operation in Sep- 
tember. 



DETROIT BRANCH FOR HARTFORD PARTS. 



The Hartford Auto Parts Co. of Hartford, Conn., has opened 
a branch office in Detroit, Mich., in or-der to be closely in touch 
with the western trade in the supplying of cone clutches, univer- 
sal joints and other parts. 



PLANT FOR HEWITT IN DETROIT. 



The Hewitt Truck Co., which is owned by the Metzger Motor 
Car Co., of Detroit, Mich., is to have a large factory of its own 
on a 40-acre site in the northwest section of the city, in the vi- 
cin/ity of Hamilton boulevard and the Detroit Terminal Rail- 
road's outer belt. The first building is to be 1,200 feet in length, 
and so arranged that additions may be attached conveniently. 
The plant will make trucks of from three to ten tons capacity. 
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METHODS TO PREVENT DUST-RISING. 



Ever since the introduction of the motor car as a road vehicle 
of strong progress there has continually been thrown up one 
crop of defects following close upon <the heels of another, until 
improvement upon improvement has reduced the list to those 
which time alone can bring under rigiht solution. Among these 
the dust problem is strikingly present. Invention can without 
doubt, help the construction of roads to a solution of the diffi- 
culty, by hinging to the construction in the accessories of a car's 
fittings a means by which the rising of dust through the wheels 
traveling along roads can be subdued in volume. 

In many cars a dust wing has been fitted after the design 
shown in Fig. 1; the body is made in its back panelling with a 
Tocker as at C, and with a return line to run in to the full depth 
of the wing down to the point at D. To the continuation of the 
wing's line, the width below the chassis line is bolted to the chas- 
sis frame quite independently of the body, but to form the wing's 




curvature as explained in the diagram. Fig. 2 shows the wing's 
formation behind and its projectional position to the wheel from 
the body outwards. 

On a car being driven into speed on a dry road the surface of 
which is of a thick coating of sand, a dust cloud ds the resnli" 
from the wheels* speed, which is both dangerous to road traffic 
as well as being unhealthy. 

To cure this defect many experiments are bein.g made in road 
construction, as absorbents of the road's grindings as the result- 
ants of traffic. In this, tar has played an important part, in pre- 
venting the solid composites of the road from being crushed or 
powdered, owing to its elusive surface and absorbing properties. 

The reconstruction of roads with tar as the controlling com- 
posite is one of these systems which need a lot of forethought 
bestowed upon it, quite beyond its immediate benefit to motor- 
ing. 

Tar, being largely charged with ammonia, the mud thrown up 
onto a motor body richly painted has a most destructive effect 
on the varnish, and if we associate with the mud road grind- 
ings, which are full of the iron composites of stone, and the 
wearing atoms from iron tires, together with the grease residue 
of animal and bituminous matter, we have to fight with a 
strong enemy to the painting life of a motor carriage, or any 
carriage with a varnished surface to its painting. 

In these thiags, of course, it is not to be expected that road 
builders should have expert knowledge beyond endeavoring to 
make a road as dustless as it is possible to make the highway a 
permanent way. 

It is as a help to road making in meeting the new trouble of 
motor traveling, that the method of fitting a dust deflector, as is 
shown in the illustrations Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, 'has been invented. 

The principle is to make the wing generate a vacuum from 
the speed, which will cause the dust to fall of its own weight, 
and dead to the windage set up by the speed of the wheels. The 
idea has merit in its effort to meet a public necessity, and as it 
is developed in conjunction with the altered conditions of road 



construction, it will make itself an indispensable fitting to every 
motor carriage. The fitting is a step in advance to a solution of 
the dust problem, and from this standpoint will keep The Hub 
subscribers up to date in the fitting up of accessories that make 
for the goal of perfection. 



AUTOS AND COTTON. 



"Automobiles require about a million bales of cotton annual- 
ly," says Mr. Holmes, of Jackson Automobile Co., "of which 
300,000 bales are used in the manufacture of automobile tires 
and protectors, 35,000 bales for the manufacture of 'leather' 
seats and cushions, 10,000 bales for the stuffing and upholster- 
ing, while the remainder is used for the manufacture of auto 
clothing, slip covers, insulating of copper wires, tool bags, tool 
rolls, waste and mercerized rain clothes. Take the question of 
automobile lubricating oils alone, millions of yards of duck 40 
inches wide are used annually for the purpose of filtration, while 
mostly every car owner has a canvas cover to put over his car 
while standing in the garage, and the Lamps and other bright 
parts are covered in rainy weather with enameled water-proof 
covers. All this uses up countless bales of cotton so that the 
automobile uses as much, if not more, cotton than the railroads 
and other allied industries, and has helped to increase the world's 
demand for the commodity by three million bales in hardly more 
than five years." 



ACCELEROMETER. 



A new measuring mechanism of use to makers of motors is 
the above. It tests the power of an engine in service, the best 
way. There are many things thait can with advantage be learned 
by the aid of this instrument. The efficiency of various systems 
of braking can easily be ascertained. By measuring the retard- 
ation due to frictional resistances when the caa* is running with 
the power cut off, the general condition of the car can be shown 
and whether parts are much worn or are out of true. Actual 
figures of road resistance can also be obtained. There are, in 
fact, nine or ten different uses to which this instrument can be 
put and for each of them there is the great advantage that the 
figures which are sought are obtained either by the direct read- 
ing of the scale the dial or by a very simple calculation. 



PUTS ON MORE MEN. 



The Continental Motor Manufacturing Company, Muskegon, 
Mich., within a short time will add to its present force of 700 
men a crew of 300 machinists, part of whom will work nights, 
the balance working days, as two shifts are necessitated through 
the pressure of business. It has just completed extensive addi- 
tions to its plant. 



REDUCED. 



Cleveland Electric Vehicle Co., has reduced its capital from 
$300,000 to $50,000. 



RUST ON RIMS. 



A preventive of rust on wheel rims which is highly recom- 
mended, is to paint them with a mixture of shellac and finely 
pulverized flake graphite, mixed to a stiff paste. After treating 
the rims as indicated, it will be found that they are very even 
and a waterproof film of great smoothness is formed. 



PLANTED IN FORT WORTH. 



The Overland Automobile Company has put an assembling 
plant in Fort Worth, Texas. Four hundred men will be em- 
ployed. 
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COAT RAIL BAG. 



The accessories supplying the polite necessities for the in- 
terior furnishings of the automobile are not much in them- 
selves, but they add to the convenience and comfort of occu- 
pants greatly, and are an important addition to the complete- 
ness of the car's equipment. 

A nice article, well designed and conceived is the coat rail 
bag here illustrated, made by the Ajax T<runk and Sample Case 
Co., of New York City. 

The bag is made of English grain enameled duck. The in- 



side pocket will contain rubber coat, dusters, etc. The series of 
outside pockets shown will take care of goggles, gloves, maps, 
etc. If no present use is made of the box it may be rolled and 
fastened to the rail. We think makers would be glad to sjodIv 
this if only as a talking point showing compelteness in every 
detail. 



SPEAKING OF CHAIN DRIVE. 



Generally this means of driving is cojisidered as from gear 
box to road wheels by «side chains, but a writer in Motor (Eng- 
lish) discusses the two-step way from engine to gear box and 
box to live axle. He says (he is a manufacturer): Excellent re- 
sults accrue from this system of drive, giving efficiency, si- 
lence and freedom from cleaning. A drive by means of side 
chains to the rear wheels, on account of its close proximity to 
the mud and dust thrown off by the road wheels, is not giving 
the chains even a chance of running well. A good deal has been 
said lately of the noise set up in gearboxes and bevel drives. 
True, there are quiet cars, but it is well known that these are 
more the exception than the rule. We obtain silence in the 
drive for the reason that the gearwheels in the gearbox do not 
revolve at engine speed, being geared down 2 to 1 from engine 
to gearbox. It is well known that a gear running noiselessly 
at a slow speed will make itself heard when the speed is 
doubled, although the gears, as gears, may be as perfect as they 
can be commercially produced. The gearing down of the gear- 
box has a further advantage in that the relative difference in 
speed between the road wheels and gear shafts is not great; 
hence the change from one gear to a higher or lower is easier 
and quieter under all circumstances. 

. Wear in chains can be ignored. It is merely a question of 
having the size of the chains right up to their work to obviate 
wear, usually termed stretch. There is a certain amount of 
"give" in a chain when power is suddenly applied, acting to a 
degree as a spring drive, and this is most distinctly noticeable 
when the engine is running slowly at full throttle, such as is 
sometimes the case when nearing the top of a hill and the en- 
gine is allowed to temporarily slow down to avoid changing 
down on the last few yards. In a cardan-shaft-driven car, the 
impulses of the engine can then be distinctly felt, and the ab- 
sence of this "tugging" is most noticeable in the two-step chain 
drive. It is well known that even the best chassis whips under 
the circumstances of an uneven road. This can easily be proved 
by i>utting a jack under one extremity to see how far one cor- 



ner can be lifted before any other parts of the chassis even move 
upwards. This torsion of the chassis is taking place as long as 
a car runs on the road, and we are thus transmitting power from 
the engine to a rear axle, which is constantly changing its 
alignment vertically and horizontally by means of gearing. The 
cardan-shaft is intended to allow for this movement, but it is 
well known that power is most efficiently transmitted in a 
straight line, and any deviation from this means loss, resulting 
in waste of power and wear of bearings. The chain is a flexible 
power transmitter made up of many parts, each part allowing 
for a slight deflexion, with the result that, where whip or twist 
is inevitable, as it is in a motor car chassis, the chain is the 
most practical and kindest medium. Apart from improvements 
in detail, the cardan-shaft and bevel drive have remained con- 
stant in the design of motor cars. The chain, as a chain, has, 
however, been vastly improved both in design and principle. 
The inverted tooth type of chain or silent chain, as it is general- 
ly termed, is entirely different from those chains that have in 
the past been employed in motor car drives. 



HEARING SET FOR JULY ig. 

At a meeting of the Association of Licensed Automobile Man- 
ufacturers June 18, it was reported that the final hearing on the 
interlocutory decree before Judge Hough in the Ford and Pan- 
hard cases has been definitely fixed for the morning of July 19. 
The testimony on both sides in the supplemental bills and an- 
swers has been closed, and now only awaits the hearing of the 
application for the entry of decrees. 



FOUR A WEEK NOW, MORE LATER. 



The Embree-McLean Carriage Co. has begun active work in 
the manufacture of the Embree-McLean automobile. Four cars 
a week are being turned out, and it is expected that soon the 
output will be a car a day. H. H. McDonald has just been ap- 
pointed automobile sales manager for the company, C. T. Schaef- 
fer is designing engineer and J. E. Ellison factory manager. 
These three men were recently with the St. Louis Car Co. and 
are experts. 



HOW TO LOCATE ENGINE POUNDING. 

In endeavoring to locate an engine pound, a good scheme is 
to cut out the ignition in all but one cylinder, running on one at a 
time until each unit has been tried separately. A loose connect- 
ing rod or wrist pin bearing, or even a loose crank shaft bearing 
will be located as soon as that particular cylinder takes up its 
work. Final determination as to the exact nature and location 
of the fault should be made with the aid of one of the several 
sounding rods which are on the market. 



Wants 



Help and situation wanted advertisements, one cent a word; 
all other advertisements in this department, 5 cents a word. 
Initials and figures count as words. Minimum price, 30 cents 
for each advertisement. 

HELP WANTED. 
Wanted — Foreman painter, in factory building 1,000 buggies 
annually. Must be hustler. Must furnish references. Address 
F. J. C, care The Hub, 24 Murray St., New York. 

FOR SALE. 

For Sale — Factory Building and property, finest factor j site in 
state of Iowa on the Mississippi River. In heart of city of 25,000. 
Shipping facilities first class. Tracks right on property. Will 
sell cheap to satisfy two family es-bates. Address X, care The 
Hub, 24 Murray St., New York. 

PATENTS. 

Patents — H. W. T. Jenner, patent attorney and mechanical ex- 
pert, 608 F St., Washington, D. C. Established 1883. I make a 
free examination and report if a patent can be had and exactly 
what it will cost. Send for circular. 
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Timken Roller Bearin \ 




not only reduce friction to a mini- 
mum, but enables two horses to do 
the work of four in actual hauling. 

They can be fitted to all classes and 
styles of carriages and wagons, add- 
ing a selling value to them. And this 
live dealers know. 

TIMKEN ROLLER 
BEARINGS 

require little or no adjustment — are easily gotten 
at — are simple and fool-proof, requiring oiling but once a 
month and are sold under a two years' guarantee. 

These are a few of the reasons why 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS 

are being used by Ninety odd (90) per cent of all the makers of high grade American Automobiles in part 
or throughout their cars. 

If you are not using them, write us for REASONS why you should. 



Branches 
10 e. 3Ut Stmt, New Y«rk 
429 Wabuh Avft.,Chlci«o, 10. 



THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. Canton, Ohio. 



Carriag^e MecKanics 

Desiring to improve their present 
Condition should attend tiie 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

FOR 

Carnage Draftsmen and Mechanics 

SUPPORTED BY THE 

Carriage Builders' National Ass'iu 

The object of the School is to teach men to design 
vehicles and make working drawings, and to otherwise 
facilitate tiieir work in the shop. Only those men employed 
in carriage or automobUe building or their accessory trades 
are admitted to its privileges. 

The classes are conducted in three divisions, vis.: Cor- 
responding, Day, and Evening. The former is open during 
the entire year, while the day and evening classes are in 
session only from October xst to April xst. 

The tuition is moderate. 



For prospectus and full particulars, write to Ae instructor, 
ANDREW F. JOHNSON, 

z8 West Forty.fourth St, 

NEW YORK aTY. 



A $100 Typewriter for 17 Gents a Day! 

Please read the headline over again. Then its tremendous signifi- 
cance will dawn upon you. 

An Oliver Typewriter — the standard visible writer — ^the $100 machine 
— ^the most highly perfected typewriter on the market — yours for 17 
cents a day. 

The typewriter whose conquest of the commercial world is a matter 
of business history — yours for 17 cents a day. 

The typewriter that is equipped with scores of such conveniences 
as "The Balance Shift*'— "The Ruling Device"— "The Double Release" 
— "The Looomotive Base" — "The Automatic Spacer"— "The Auto- 
matic Tabulator"— "The Disappearing Indica- 
tor"— "The Adjustable Paper Fingers"— "The 
Scientific Condensed Keyboard"— nail 

Yours for 17 Cents a Day! 

We announced this new sales plan recently. 
Just to feel the pulse of the people. Slmi^ a 
small cash pasrment— then 17 cents a day. That 
is the plan in a nutshell. 

The result has been such a deliige of appllca^ 
tions for machines that we are simply astound- 
ed. Demands come from people of all classes, all ages, all occupations. 

The majority of inquiries nas come from people of known financial 
standing who were attracted by the novelty of the proposition. An 
impressive demonstration of the immense popularity of the Oliver 
Typewriter. A startling confirmation of our belief that the lira of 
Universal Typewriting is at hand. 




A Qiarter of a Mlllloa 
Piopli an Makiig 
MMiy Witt 



OLIVEt^ 



THE 8TANDARD VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 
The Oliver Typewriter is a money-maker, right from the word "go.' 
80 easy to run that beginners soon get in the "expert" class. Eari 



^arn 

as you learn. Let the machine pay the 17 cents a day— and all above 
that is yours. 

Wherever you are, there's work to be done and money to be made 
by using the Oliver. The bushiess world is calling for Oliver opera- 
tors. There are not enough to supply the demand. Their salaries 
are considerably above those of many classes of woxicers. 

Write for further details of our easy offer and a free copy of the 
new Oliver catalog. Address 

The Oliver Typewriter Company 

810 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 

Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 

NEW YORK 

Southwest Cor. Broadway at rrfty-fourth St 

Near sotb St. Subway Station, 53d St Elevated and all 
Surface Lines. 

Headquarters for 

Carriage and 
Automobile Trade 

Ideal Location, Near Theatres, 
Shops and Central Park. 

NBW AND FIR)CPROOF 

STRICTLY FIRST - CLASS 

RATES REASOKABLB 
All Hardwood Floors and 
Oriental Rugs. 

Ten Minutes Walk to 
Twenty Theatres. 

Transient Rates, $2*50 with Bath, and up. 
Excellent Restaurant Prices Moderate. 

SWD FOR BOOKLET. 

HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINGHAM, 

Ftm0fi9 wtiih H^Ui Imperial. FfmtHf wUk H0Ui Wp^dward, 




INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Richard Eccl» Co., Auburn N. Y. 

Manufacturers of 

crgings: arriage. Wagon, Automobile, Spedal 

Send for Catalogue. 




llIllHlilMlBimilllMili 



TRUCK BUILDERS 

If yott poly realized the inestimable value 



ollxider bearing fifth wheels on trucks, vans, deliv- 
ers wagoni and all other medium and heavy 
irenkleai no jo|> would leave your shop without 

Rollef Bearing Fifth Wheels 

WBV? The adjustment is perfect. No oil or 
grease required. Almost indestructible. Will out- 
wear any vehicle. Saves horseflesh and prolongs 
life of vehicle. Ask your jobber for the celebrated 




Let us tea4 yon Cttalogoe sad Piriba List. 

American Roller Bearing Fifth Wheel Co. 

745 THIRD AVE.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



tnHMlllllMill llllllMIIll 




Please mention "The 



American Ball Bearing Co., The 2nd Cover 

American Roller Bearing Fifth Wheel Co 10 

Bradley & Son, C. C 4th cover 

Cargill Company ^ 

Columbus Bolt Works 4th cover 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co ^ 

Crane & MacMahon 2d cover 

Devoe, F. W.. & Reynolds Co.. C. T 3d cover 

Eberly & Orris Mfg. Co 3d cover 

Eccles Co., Richard 

English & Mersick Co., The 2 

Gifford & Son, John A 14 

Goodrich Co., B. F., The 5 

Hoopes Bro. & Darlington, Inc 2d cover 

Indianapolis Dash Co ^4 

Jones & Co., Phineas 

Keystone Forging Co 

LeCompte Mfg. Co 

Lounsberry & Sons, G. H 3d cover 

Masury & Son, John W 2 

McKinnon Dash Co 4th cover 

Moore & Co., Benjamin 3 

Moller & Schuman Co 3 

Mott Wheel Works 3rd cover 

Murphy Varnish Co ^ 

National Spring and Wire Co il 

Porter, H. K 10 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co 3d cover 

Schubert Bros. Gear Co 14 

Smith & Co., Edw 3 

Spring Perch Co H 

Standard Oil Cloth Co 14 

Standard Wheel Co 1 

Timken Roller Bearing Co ^ 

Uebelmesser Co., Charles R. 12 

Valentine & Company 3 

West Tire Setter Co 14 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D 11 

Willey Co., C. A. ' 2 

Woodman, Joel H • 12 

Hub" when you write. 
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HFTH WHEELS— FORGINGS 




15108 Sisi^c-Rcacli Gear Set 




Detachable Fork Perch Connectioii Used in 1906 Gear Set 



Greatest Line on 
Earth 

WHEN ORDERING GEAR SETS BE 
SURE TO GET THE GENUINE 

Wilcox Rear King- 
Bolt Gear Sets 

WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS 



THE D. WILCOX MANUFACTURING CO. 



MECHANICSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 



Our Carriage or Sjning Edge Cushion Frame 




Is not an Experiment but hu been tried and stands the test 
we would like to quote you pricea. 
NATIONAL SPRING and WIRE CO, 
ALBION. MICHn and ST. CATHARINB8, OWT, CAN. 



Jones Wheels 

BEST ON EA RTH 

RAN TSAM ORE 

PHineas Jones & Co. 
Newark. N. J. 




THE STANDARD BODY LOOP 

NONE LIKE IT NONE EQUAL TO IT 
A popular body loop, unequaled by any on the market 
For farther information, address 

The KEYSTONE FORGING CO.,Noi1liiiinbirlanil.Pa 



1 
I 



CARRIAGE SPRINGS 



OF EVERY STYLE AND PAT- 
TERN TO ORDER 



a»ci>ty 



■r.r:-.-r:r'.:rr,:':r: SPRING PERCH CO. 



THE BEST THAT CAN BE HADE 



BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 



Aa 
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Painters and 
Decoraton Save Time, Labor 
and Monejt using the 

Uebeknesser 
Striping^d Stencil Wheel 

With this simple, clean and rapid-action tool the most ordinary 
decorator can do the finest striping and stencil work and produce 
a bigger day's work with leu labor than bv the old fashioned 
meth<Kl. Complete directions are furnished with each tool. 
They are as simple as the tool itself. 

1 1 1 II II 111 



Just a few of the many dengns tfuit can be produced with the Uel 
Painters* and Decoialon' Tool. (The dengns thoMm aboTe are reduced m dxe) 



Outfit 

off Machine. 10 Plain and 10 
Ornamental Wheela, only . 

UBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 



$5.50 



Mandaclnrad by 

Charles R. Uebelmesser Company 

Bayaide, New York, N. Y. 




Journal for the Cairiage and Automobile Trade 



Published Monthly at Two Dollars per Year 



Advertismeents Classified 



The following list indudd advertisers in THB HUB. Bseli ad- 
vertiser is entitied to name under one heading only* An 
extra charge for name under more tfaim one heading. 



Automobile Parts. 

LeCompte Mf^. Co., New York 

City. 



Axles, Etc. 

American Ball Bearlna Co., 

Cleveland, Ohla 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 

Canton* Ohio.' 



Bodies, Seats, Etc. 

Woodman, Joel H., 
New Jersey. 



Bolts and Nuts. 



Hoboken, 



Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Co., Port Chester, 
N. Y. 



Carriage Cloths. 

Wlese & Co., Wm., New Yoik 

City. 



Carriage Forglngs. 
Eccles^ Co., Richard, Auburn, 

Kesrstone Forrlng Co., North- 
umberland, Fa. 



Carriage Hardware. 
Gilford & Son, John A., New 
Yoik. 



Carriage Goods. 

Bngrllsh & Meralck Co., New 

Haven, Conn. 
. Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Herbrand Co., The, Fremont, O. 



Dashes, Fenders, Ralls, Etc 

McKinnon Dash Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 



Fifth Wheels. 

American Roller Bearing Fifth 
Wheel Co., BrooklynTN. Y. 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D., Meohan- 
icsburg. Pa. 



Jacks. 

Hankinson, J. V., Franklin, O. 
Lamps. 

Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Stevens & Sackett Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Machinery and Tools. 

Barnes Co., W. F. & John, 
Rockford. m. 

Porter, H. K., Bverett, Mass. 
West Tire Setter Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Miscellaneous. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co., New 
Yoric. 



Rubber Tires. 

ConsoUdated Rubber Tlrs Oe.. 

New Yoik City. 
Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, O. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.* 
Akron, O. 

Swlnehart Climber Tire Jk Ruh* 
her Co., Akron, O. 



Shaft Couplings and AntI- Rat- 
tlers. 

Bradl^ & Son, C. C. Syracuse 

Ekscles Co., Richard, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

Metal Stamping Co., New Yo* 
City. 



Springs and Gears. 

Akron-Selle Gear Co., Akroa* 
Ohio. 

NaUonal Spring and Wire Co.. 
Albion, Mich. 

Spring Perch Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 



Trimming Materials. 

Stevens 9e, Sackett Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 



Varnishes, Paints and Japans. 

Devoe, F. W., and C. T. Ray- 
nolds Co., New York City. 

Harland & Son, Wm., London 
and New Yoric 

Masury & Son, John W., New 
York and Chicago. 

MoUer & Schumann, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Mcore & Co., Benj., Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Ik'vrphy Varnish Co., Newark. 

Pierce Co., F. O., New York. 
Smith & Co., Bdw., New York. 
Valentine & Co., New York, 

Chicago, Boston, Paris. 
WiUey Co., a A., Honter^s 

Point, New YoHl City. 



Wheels. 

Crane & MacMahoa, New York. 

Gifford A Son, John A., New 
York. 

Hoopes Bra A: DaxUngtoo, 
Weet Chester, Pa. 

Jones A Co., Phlneaa, Newaxic, 

N. J. 



Standard Wheel 
Haute, Ind. 



Co., Tsrre 



Uebelmesser 
Bayslde, New 



Co^ Charles R. 
w York, N. T. 



Wheel Stock, Bent Wood, Kto. 
Crane & MacMahon, New TeilL 
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Contractors 
Automobile Parts 



MACHINED CASTINGS 



Write for a pair of our 

Cast Metal Silver or Gold 
HorseBitCuff Buttons FREE 




B rass \ luminum OOA1VT71? 
ronze /iLutomobae IJI!1. Vr 1 11 iLiHi 



MANGANESE BRONZE 



POPE'S ISLAND 

Non-corrosive Metal»Silver and Gold;Bestlaiown metal 



HAND CLOSE PLATING 
Seven Colors, guaranteed to last tlie life of car, car- 
riage or harness. 



ELECTRO PLATING 

Black, White, Gold, SUver, Nickel, Brass or Gunmetal 
Contracts made with car manufacturers 



Horse Bits 

If ifs a bit, we have It*' 



LeCompte Mfg. Ce. 
E. A. Whitehouse Mfg. Co.^""'" 



OfFICE 

Inc. Chambers St., New York 

f ACTORY AND FOUNDRY 

44-50 Elm St., Newark, N. J. 
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HIGH GRADE 

Dashes and Fenders 



THE INDIANAPOLIS DASH CO. 

INDIANAPOUS INDIANA 



ESTABLISHED 1886. 

Correspondence School of Carriage and Motor 
Carriage Grafting 

A thorough, practical tuition is given through this cor- 
respondence school. The theory and practice of con- 
struction, bookkeeping, perspective. Many men now hold 
good positions through taking the courses of instruction. 

Principal, THOS. MATTISON. 

Hillside Avenue, Bitteme Park, 

Southampton, England. 

Author of •'The Coach Body Makers' Guide," $3.00; a 
practical treatise on "The Suspension of Carnages, 
"Bookkeeping," and other carriage building works. 



/. ^1' Carriage 'A-- 

» \ MATERIALS / < 

^^^^^^^ 




VEHICLES AND GEARS IN THE WHTTE 




PREMIER 
SIDE SPRING GEAR 

We manufacture a full line of Carriage and "fil^^^^Jf^^* ^SlX 
white; also Limousine, Taxicab. Touring Car and Roadater Bod^^^ 
for automobiles In metal. Fifty styles of gears for Carriages and 
Wagons; also seats, trimmings and tops of all kinds. 

Write to us for particulars. 

Schubert Bros. Gear Company 

ONEIDA, NEW YORK. 



■£0 



Ml 



Cover a carriage top witii MBRI- 
TAS enameled oil cloth— cover an- 
other with any other kind — follow 
them up and see how long the tops 
last. 

MERITi^S will be in good con- 
dition long after the other has been 
caked, cracked and weather-killed. 

1^ i^-4lMn stick to Hm kind tfiat 
lasts Hilt loosait 

Look on His bsek of tiie goods 
for our trademark. 

See Your Jobber. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co. 

320 Broadway, New York 



The WEST Hydraulic Tire Setter 

WILL CUT DOWN EXPENSE 




Tires set cold 
in one minute. 
This machine 
saves time — 
does the work 
better and quick 
er, does away 
with burned 
streaks. Only 
necessary t o 
measure one 
wheel In a lot. 
Does not char 
the rim and 
Saves re -sandpapering of 



thus make the tire loosen prematurely. 

This machine Is now Increasing the profits of many manufactur- 
drs. Send for catalog and read about It. 

WEST TIRE SETTER 60., Rochester, new mi 



Please mention •TThe Hub" when you write. 
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F. W. DEVOE & C T. RAYNOLDS CO. 



F.W.DEVOE&GO'S 



101 and 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 

Manufactnrcn of 

r COACH COLORS 
VARNISHES 
BkUSHES 
SPECIALTIES 

FOR PAINTERS, ARTISTS AND DECORATORS 



CT.RAYNOLOS&CO'S 



COACH COLORS 
VARNISHEP 
BRUSHES 
SPECIALTIES 



All the brands and specialties of F. W. Devoe & Co. and C. T. Rajmolds & Co. will be maintained separately 

as heretofore. 



WIRE WHEELS 

TO FIT EMPIRE BALL BEARING AXLES 

Quality Unsurpassed 

Write Today 

The Mott Wheel Works 

UTICA, N. Y. 



BrazU Leather 

FOR AUTO BUGGY TOPS 

SEAT AND BACK SPRINGS, 

COTTON. NAILS, WADDING, 
MOSS. TACKS. WASHERS, 

HAIR. BUTTONS, REEDS, 
REED MOULDING. 

CLINCH BUTTONS 



O. H. Lounsbery & Sons 

Clncliuiatl, Ohio 







P»|^T RivetSt Carriage Makers' Washers 

DKJMu^ K \y and Burrs for aU kinds of Velilcles 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. 



Main Works, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 



Branch at Rock Falls, IlL 






Time Has Told the Story! 

Service and satisfaction always follow our rolling stock 

WKELS 

ALL KINDS-BEST QUALITY 

Also RIMS and SPOKES 

The Eberly & Orris Mtg. Co. 

MECHANICSBURG, PA. 
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Hoopes Bro. & Darlington inc. 

West Chester, Penna., U. S. A. 



SARVEN V ^ T ' ^ Y HEAVY and UGHT 

STAR or KENNY \\i - I W 

Sweet Concealed Band Vlf I CARRIAGES 

WOOD HUB ▼ ▼ MmMtJ WAGONS and 

WARNER ^^^^^HHi^^K^^HH^^Hi TRUCKS 

IF YOU WANT THE BEST TRY OURS 



The Output of Complete FRONT AND REAR AUTOMOBILE AXLES of tills 
Plant Exceeds tlie Capacity of All Competition Combined. 



The American Bali-Bearing Co., 

L. S. & M. S. R*y and Edgewater Park. CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 



CRANE MacMAHON. 

(INCORPORATED) 
8-10 Bridge St, NEW YORK aTY. IT. S. A. 

Sole Mafmlftciiireri ind Bspoftsni of tte 
HICKORY NUT. ^ ACORN. ^ and STAR BRANDS OF 

Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Wood Stock 

FACTORIKS I 

ST. MARYS, OHIO. RICHMOND, VA. 

For Export Prices apply to the New York office. 
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VEHICLE WHEELS AND WHEEL MATERLU. 



Three Separate Departments [s^^' 



OuTlaac aB« Bnaoy Wheels 
_ . y Express Waaon umik Track Wheels 
itomobOe Wheels 



OUR GRADES ARE UNEXCELLED 

WRITE FOR LIST. 



Terre Haote, Ind. STANDARD WHEEL CO. Terrc Haute. Ind 



Our Carriage or Spring Edge Cushion Frame 




Is not an Experiment, but haa been tried anji atands the teat 
We would like to quote you pncea. 
NATIONAL SPRING and WIRE CO., 
ALBION, MICH, and ST. CATHARINB8. OMT, CAN. 



Jones Wheels 

BEST ON EARTH 

KAN TSAM ORE 

PHineas Jones & Co. 
Newark, N. J. 




THE STANDARD BODY LOOP 

NONE LIKE IT NONE EQUAL TO IT 
A popular body loop, uncqiuJed by any on nM^k**- 
For further informsCioii, addrcts 

The KEYSTONE F0R6IN6 GOMNortliuinberlanil.Pa 



CARRIAGE SPRINGS j^RN^ 

AIM CartjJn Rollers and Cooceaiad Hlogaa 

THE BEST THAT CAN BB MADB 



OF EVERY STYLE AND PAT- 
TO ORDER 

SPRING. PERCH CO. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 



I 
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JOHN W. MASURY & SON 

Originators of 

Superfine Coach and Automobile Colors 

Acknowledged the Standard for Fifty Years 

AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

Fine Carriage and Automobile Varnishes 



New York, Chicago, 



Minneapolis, Kansas City 



-WILLEY'S 

COLORS 

The RECOGNIZED STANDARD 




C. A . WILLEY CO. 

COLORS GRINDERS 

and Manufacturers of Specialties in 
CARRIAGE, AUTOMOBILE AND CAR 

PAINTS 

COLORS, VARNISHES, ETC. 
HUNTER'S POINT, NEW YORK CITY 



THE STANDARD 

Auto Door Locks 

FOR NINETEEN TEN 



No. 999 Security Hook Lock 
for Touring Cars. 

No. 25 Security Hook Lock with 
complete lever control 
for Touring Cars. 

No. 39 Rotary Lever Lock for 
Limousines and other 
closed vehicles. 

Test them out NOW for the 
coming season. : : : ; 

English & Mersick Co. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

rwiwvwfi^ Durability 

•!> mi3* Permanence of lustre 

Paleness and Transparency 

Depth and roundness of Unish 

Working and flowing qualifies 

Freedom from blooming and clouding 

WHAT'S THE NAME? 

VANADIUM VARNISH 

WHAT GIVES THE NAME CHARACTER? 
THIS: Seventy-five years of successful accompUslunent and approval 

HOW SHALL IT BE KNOWN? 
By the trade mark that Is known around the world 



Trade 



Mark 



New York 



VALENTINE & COMPANY 

Chicago Boston Toronto Paris Amsterdam 




83 Years' Experience in Every Can 



Edward Smith & Co. 



CARRIAGE VARNISHES 

Everything from the 
Bare Wood to the Finishing Coat. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 



KIMBLE'S FAMOUS 
GEAR WOODS 

Still represent the highest standard of excellence 
and quality. True to our motto our line wins the 
approval of all vehicle builders. 

WHAT CAN WE DO FOR YOU ? 

ANDREW KIMBLE 

ZANESVILLE, O. 



RUB 



RUB 



RUB 



THAT'S THE EXPERIENCE SOME PAINTERS HAVE WITH A POOR RUBBING VARNISH. 
THEY RUB TILL THEIR HEART ACHES ONLY TO HAVE THE VARNISH SWEAT, OR ROLL 
UP UNDER THE PAD 

XX Diamond Rubble and Hard and Quick Diying Rubbing "A** 

DRY HARD TO RUB IN TWO DAYS, WITHOUT SWEATING, ARE TOUGH AND THE BEST 

FOUNDATION FOR FINISHING COATS. 

MADE BY MOLLER ®L SCHUMANN CO. 

MARCY AND FLUSHING AVES.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



Please mention "The Hub" when jrou write. 
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If you are to issue a catalog this Fall, why not get it from 
headquarters? The reputation of The Car^iU Company 
for high class vehicle and auto work is unsurpassed by 
that of any other house in America. Write in your 
specifications and we will do the rest. 

DESIGNING, ENGRAVING, PRINTING, BINDING, UNDER ONE ROOF 



The Cai^gill Compairf- 

Gnumd Rapids En^ruvin^ Company 
Grand RapidLB,MicliIgaa 



Jjinerican 

Saddlery 
Directory 

FOR 1910 IS NOW 
ON SALE 

It is the most accurate 
and complete edition 
that has been published 

Craae Xtm 
PttblisMnfl eonipany 

24-26 Murray St., Afeto York 



THE list of the WHOI^BSAI^B and JOBBING 
is so arranged as to make it convenient to 
separate the association members from those not so 
recognized. 

The RETAII^ HARNESS MAKERS of the 

United States and Canada comprise the principal part of the 
Directory, arranged by State, Town and County, and in the large 
cities, the street and number is given. Those ratir^f (apprcsi 
mately) over $i,ooo are marked. 

A list of HARNESS DEAI^ERS as distii^<isLed from 
retail harness manufacturers, is also given. The valae of this list 
to those who solicit the vehicle, implement, hardware and depart- 
ment stores will be readily appreciated. 

THE BUYER'S GUIDE is a valuable as well as 
unique feature. It contains an aipbabeticAl classiBcation of all 
the many and various articles made to sell to the trade, and the 
names of those making the various articles. 

A list is also published of Export Commission Merchants, 
giving the class of merchandise they handle. 



THE PRICE OF THE OI« 
RECTORY IS 94.00. 
PAYABI^E IN ADVANCE. 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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Kelly-Springfield 

Automobile Tires 




There is no getting around the fact that service in 
an automobile tire does depend on the quality of the 
tire itself. The quality of the Kelly-Springfield 
Automobile Tire is the quality of the now world- 
famous Kelly-Springfield Vehicle Tire. 

"Thanks for providing me with tires which allow us to 
stay in the car and ride rather than to stay on the road and 
pump." PHILIP A. ROLLINS, 

32 Nassau Street, New York 

Consolidated Rubber Tire 
Company 

20 Vesey St., New TorK 

Branch Offices ir. 
New York. Chicago, Philad<»lphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco and Akron, O. 



Carriag^e MecKanics 

Desiring to improve their present 
Condition should attend the 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

FOR 

Carriage Draftsmen and Mechanics 

SUPPORTED BY THE 

Carriage Builders' National Ass'n. 

The object of the School is to teach men to design 
vehicles and make working drawings, and to otherwise 
facilitate their work in the shop. Only those men employed 
in carriage or automobile building or their accessory trades 
are admitted to its privileges. 

The classes are conducted in three divisions, viz.: Cor- 
responding, bay, and Evening. The former is open during 
the entire year, while the day and evening classes are in 
session only from October ist to April ist. 

The tuition is moderate. 

For prospectus and full particulars, write to the instructor, 
ANDREW F. JOHNSON, 

i8 West Forty-fourth St., 

NEW YORK CITY. 




"Self-Propelled 
Vehicles" 

Fifth Editioii» Revised. 

A practical treatise on the 
theory, construction, opera 
tion, care and management 
all kinds of Automobiles. 

By 

JAMES E. ROMANS, A.M. 

Contains 6o8 pages and 
upwards of 500 illustrations 
and diagrams, giving the es- 
sential details of construction 
and many important points 
on the successful operation 
of the various types of motor 
carriages driven by steam, 
gasoline and electricity. 

This work is now the ac- 
cepted standard, explaining 
the principles of construction 
and operation in a clear and 
helpful way. This book will 
be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress in the United States, 
Mexico or Canada upon re- 
ceipt of $2.00. 

Address 



TRADE NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

24 Muiray Street, New Yoric 



Pleue meatioB '*Tbc Hvb** when 70a write. 
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THE TRADE NEWS PUBLISHING CO. OF N. Y. 
Pubfishers of THE HUB 

J. H. Wkicht, President, G. A. Tannbs, Secretary and Treasurer, 

ZA'26 MURRAY STREET. NEW YORK. 



Jacob H. Klbxn, Technical Editor. 

Other Publications of Trade News Publishing Co.: 

HARNESS (monthly) per year, $i.oo 

AMERICAN HARNESS AND SADDLERY 

DIRECTORY (annual) per copy, $400 

Thb Hub is published monthly in the interest of emplojen and workmen 
connected with the manufacture of Carriages, Wagons, Sldgha, AntomobUet and 
the Accessory trades, and also in the interest of Dealers. 

Subscription price for the United Sutes, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Guam the 
Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands, $a.oo, Canada, $a-SOf Payable strictly in 
advance. Single copies, as cents. Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless by 
registered letter, or by draft, check, express or post-office order, payable to the 
order of Tsadb News Publishing Co. 

For advertising rates, apply to the Publishers. Advertisements must be 
acceptable in every respect. Copy for new advertisements must be received by 
the asth of the preceding month, and requests to alter or discontinue advertise- 
ments must be received before the 12th day of the preceding month to insure 
attention in the following number. All communications must be accompanied 
by the full name and address of writer. 



rORBIGM RBPBBSBNTATIVBS: 



Francb. — I,. Dupont, publisher of Le Guide due Carrossier, 78 Rue Boissiere, 

Paris. Subscription price, 15 francs, postpaid. 

Gbrmany. — Gustave Miesen, Bohn a Rh. Subscription price, is marks, postpaid. 

EircLAND. — Thomas Mattison, "Floriana^" Hillside Avenue, Bitternc Park, 
Southampton. Subscription price, 12 shillings, postpaid. 

Cackle and Cluck. 

Those who speak for the automobile by authority seem 
to be very much perturbed by the admonitions of the 
financial philosophers to the public. The advice is to 
button the pockets and indulge not in silly chasing over 
the land in 'part-paid for property. It is intimated that 
you should buy a motor oar as you are supposed to buy a 
horse-drawn vehicle, because you 'have a use for it, or it 
can be afforded for pleasure because there is a surplus 
that can be applied to its purchase. 

The development of the automobile industry has been 
abnormal. We almost believe the maker would admit it, 
but not for publication. We never noticed anything ab- 
normal that did not become normal or nothing. 

The abnormality seems to be passing now, or it 'has 
bcf^un to pass, at least. The readjustment will be very 
interesting to note. But just now there seems to be a 
perturbed state of mind not unlike that of the hen who 
lowers and spreads her wings and clucks loudly for the 
chicks to run to cover. It indicates alarm. But what is 
tliere to be alarmed about? 

While the production of cars has been stupendously 
great, there must also have been vast heaps of them sent 



to the scrap pile, so the eflfective machines cannot, we 
suppose, be anywhere near as large as statistics tell 
about. \ 

Those makers who have become hungry at a . very late 
period of the feast, may have but little cake ito practice 
on, owing to the large portions taken by those who got 
seats at the table early. That is a chance in all scram- 
bles for a good thing. 

It .kyoks as if the able journalists were being stam- 
peded when they talk about the 'Vicious attacks of 
alarmists." One resorted to history, even, and went back 
to nearly the stone age to show the au»tomobile was bound 
to evolve; and that he was an enemy of his kind who 
cautioned against buying what couldn't be paid for 
without debt. 

All this will come in the wash. No occasion for alarm. 
The time of peaceful, legitimate business in the making 
of motor cars is developing, when $2,000 will look an ex- 
travagant price, while $175 will not be thought so very 
cheap for a long-stroke single cylinder machine, which 
will be in the "Cincinnati Buggy" class, as that phrase 
was used at one time. 

Then those who have become used to gambling profits 
and will not submit to anything so prosaic as a mere 
per cent over cost, will be found in the "flying machine 
game." Same methods, same juicy rake-off, but smaller 
buying public. 



The Doctor is Our Stand-by. 

We have always looked with favoring eye on the phy- 
sician. He has been responsible for more improvements in 
the vehicle trade than anyone. 

He is, and must n^ecessarily be, a hard user of vehicles. 

No one ascertains their defects, if they possess any, so 
soon as he. He thinks as he rides or drives. It is his 
profession to diagnose, hence why not diagnose what ap- 
pears to be uncomfortable in his vehicle, and think about 
what might be a remedy. 

The horse-drawn vehicle builder is indebted to the 
doctor for some of the most improving suggestions, and 
the patent office is honeycombed with his patented ideas 
on the subject of vehicles. 

The doctor has been buying motor vehicles and his old 
habits cling to him. He is full of suggestions. 

He must have a car that is smaHl, simple, reliable and 
silent. To attain silence and facility of handling, the 
power must be moderate; therefore, weight and dimen- 
sions must be moderate, too. Reliability goes hand in 
hand with simplicity, speaking conservatively. Simplicity 
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is compatible with standard practice of to-day, of course, 
yet it may be that to-morrow will do markedly better. 
There i's the thought constantly occurring that the two- 
cyole engine will furnish eventuailly the right thing for 
propelling the small oar, if not the large one. A single 
cylinder of this type is practically equal in turning effort 
to a two-cylinder four-cycle motor, while vibration and 
number of moving parts may be less than half. 

We expect to ihear from the doctor niore and more, and 
his quiet, sensible suggestions, the outcome of experience 
on the road, will have much value. 



we publish the hotel list and other necessary information 
that has been supplied by ^the secretary of the associa- 
tion. 



Get Busy. 

A firm, subscribing to The Hub, Peters Bros., at Syd- 
ney, Australia, writes a letter so much to the point that 
we feel justified in attracting attention to it in an editor- 
ial way, because it is one more of the indications pointing 
to the trend of the motor car trade we have so often 
spoken of when all others in th t strictly vehicle field seem 
to have become obsessed by the idea that m.otor cars, be- 
cause propelled by the application of a new power, must 
naturally, and of necessity, find new kinds of buyers de- 
veloped from quite distinct channels. It is not so, and 
the proof of the contention will not now long be delayed. 

Our friend^ are "general vehicle j manufacturers," and 
we indicate that it would be well for such motor car and 
parts makers as are already becoming hungry for trad«e, 
mark and digest the contents of our quotation : 

"We intend taking an automobile agency. We thought 
you might put us on to a reliable light freight car to 
carry up to 2,000 pounds. We have had catalogues from 
(naming four makers) * * but you may know of other 
cars, which in your opinion would be suitable for the 
Australian trade." 

Requests like the above are becoming significantly 
plenty, and show the trend. 



Prospect Good. 

We believe the carriage builders are to enjoy a fine 
meeting in Cincinnati. The prepara;tions are complete so 
far as entertainment goes, and the fat of the land as well 
as the fullness thereof will be ready to hand out. The 
Hotel Siurton is one of the country's finest. 

We are told »the chances for a fine, large exhibition of 
parts are most promising. There are to be tried, this 
year, some new features of a restrictive character in the 
conduct of affairs at the exhibition hall. There is doubt 
as to the value that can only be resolved by the try-out. 
The association has been conducted for so many years on 
the free-for-all, co-operative plan that there must be 
jolts in changing from low to high gear, especially when 
th^ engineers of the new gearing are doctrinairies, with 
the theory perhaps letter-perfect, but the practical ex- 
perience all to acquire. 

The armory where the exhibits will be displayed is 
capacious, the ingress and egress are good, but there will 
be restrictions about nails and other fastenings that it 
should be well for intending exhibitors to carefully note. 
We printed them in full in last month's Hub. This month 



Auto Guaraniy. 

We see that one large builder of motor cars is record- 
ing a guaranty. It is to all intents such as the carriage 
builder has used for many years. Probably this is only 
the beginning of a practice that will become general. It 
is a good practice and should be put to use by all build- 
ers of motor cars who have faith in the stability of the 
work turned out. 

Another maker seems to be leading up ito the guaranty 
stage, judging by his advertised statement .that he now 
has enough room to do all the work in daylight working 
hours, and that the crudities due to night work and haste 
will be past history. 

The evolution of a fad out of the fad staite to some- 
thing stable and trustworthy is always most interesting 
to observers. 



Plane Progress. 

The most astounding progress in flying apparatus may 
be noted between the first and second meeting at 
Rheims. We do not remember any radically new devel- 
opment that has made such speed in getting out of the 
experimental stage. The experiments have been lavish- 
ly subsidized, and money makes everything move faster. 

These air vehicles have also given a new impulse ta 
improvement of the gas engine that has borne fine fruit. 
It will extend in other directions. The planes of these 
flyers seem to equal all demands calling for suspension in 
the air, so it is up to the engine, and that is where we 
must look for the advances. Already -the very optimistic 
talk about two-passenger flyers, and package and mail 
carriers as if it were only a question of to-morrow. Who 
is bold enough to contradict? 



Horseless Parade. 

The Elks visited Detroit in July, and one of the enter- 
taining features was a parade made up of motors only. 
It was a highly decorative and decorated aflPair, matiy 
miles in length, and fancy ran riot in the decorations. 
There were prizes enough to satisfy the emulous in all 
the forty sections of the parade. 

In a sense it was aitmost the apogee of the gas engine, 
as it was in evidence in cars on land, boats on water, and 
flyers in the air. 



The Selden Suit 

Another 'lap in the jounney covering Jthe law's delay 
was scored July 19, when the Federal judge received for 
filing a tentative decree. Next pthing is a bond, or an 
injunction, then the Court of Appeals, and in time — 
probably some time after ;the patent — ^like Annie Laurie, 
has "laid down and deed" — ^it will be before the Supreme 
Court. 

How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is to be a lawyer 
and not in on a good thing like this. 
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PLATFORM DELIVERY WAGON. 
Made by Hoover Wagon Co. 




FANCY PANEL TOP DELIVERY WAGON. 
Made by Hoover Wagon Co. 
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Description of Fasliion Plates 



Making a specialty of wagons enables the Hoover Wagon Co. 
to produce pleasing as well as worthy goods. The two illus- 
trations shown are nice examples of light delivery work. 

The platform vehicle is attractive for its panel work es- 
pecially. The rear is made with double doors. The illusration 
tells the working details without additional comment. The 
wagon is catalogued as No. 212. 

The fancy paneLtop wagon is shown for its interesting panel 
treatment. It shows that merchant wagons can be made some- 
thing beside utility affairs. The body is a solid panel frame top 
with round front corners built solid from the sills, with front 
parts and panel curved. 

German Sight-Seeing Wagons. 

The sight-seeing wagon illustrated is of German origin, and 
showm for the reason that it displays better treatment than 
the arks we are accustomed to on our streerts devoted to the 
same use. There is a parcel carrier on the top that is a practi- 
cal suggestion. 

Alpena Motor Car. 

The illustration of the "Alpena Flyer," made by the Alpena 
Motor Car Co. is that of a car weighing only 2,250 pounds. The 
advantage of light weight with sufficient power are too desirable 
to need talking about. 

The unit power plant and three point suspension is here il- 
lustrated. It is 4-cylinder, 4 cycle, cast in pairs, the h.p. being 




33.6. The clutch is multiple disc, dual ignition and Schebler car- 
buretor. The base is 111 inches. The road clearance is 12 
inches. The usual attachments go along. The body of the car 
is pleasing in design. The success has been a-chieved by con- 
centrating on a single model and making that the best possible. 
Novel Moving Van. 
The van shown is interesting by reason of the treatment 
of the parcel used for advertising purposes. Its extension from 
the top on a half circle with the remainder of the top dropped 
slightly shows what can be done with the idea of attracting at- 
tenftion. 

Two-Horse Truck. 

We illustrate a truck characteristic of Baltimore. There is 
nothing else of (moment to comment on save what an inspection 
of the illustration will reveal. 



THE PLYMOUTH TRUCK. 



(See illustrations.) 

One of the principal features of the Plymouth is the double 
variable speed friction transmission, simple in construction and 
versatile as to the changes of reductions at driver's command. 
By the use of it they dispense with the clutch, speed change 
gears and the differential. 

It is accomplished as follows: When turning a corner (for ex- 
ample to the right), the driven friction w*heel B will immediately 



creep in toward the centre of the disc automatically, resistance 
upon the drive wheel in contact with the ground causing it to 
meet a place on the disc of equal speed; the controlling arms C 
and C are made with enough flexibility of movement to permit 
such action, and the friction wheels do not slip on the discs or 
the drive wheels upon the ground as many suppose,. This action 
is entirely automatic, requiring no attention on the driver's part. 

Another feature is that each rear wheel being driven inde- 
pendent of each other, should one strike a slippery place it will 
not spin, as in a car using a differential. 

An explanation of the friction transmission is as follows: The 
two friction wheels A and B move toward each other, approach- 
ing the center of the discs E and F for slow speeds, getting their 
driving contact from a small circle on the disc, which gives a 
big reduction from the motor to the friction wheels A and B^ 
and still another reduction from the sprockets on the friction 
wheel shafts to the sprockets on the rear wheels of the truck 
and by separating the friction wheels A and B they can be 
brought to the outer edges of the discs E and F, reducing the 
reduction and increasing the speed. Any point on the disc can 
be used from the slowest speed to the hi-ghest, both forward and 
reverse, providing many speed changes at the driver's command 
to meet conditions as they actually exist in every day work. 

Main frames are of channel steel thoroughly braced and hot 
rivetted throughout. 

The operation of the Plymouth truck is simple, one foot pedal 
operated by the right foot giving the forward speed and one op- 
erated by the left foot the reverse. As these pedals oppose one 
another it may readily be seen that both the forward and reverse 
cannot be applied at the same time, though may be instantly 
changed from forward to reverse, or vice versa, without danger 
of injury to any of the parts, and when going forward the re- 
verse may be used as a brake or when reverse the forward may 
be used likewise, at which times the power of the motor is being 
utilized in controlling the truck. Powerful continuous band emer- 
gency brakes are also provided, operated by a hand lever. 



USE OF GREASE CUPS. 



The use of grease cups on wood-working machinery is a com- 
paratively new wrinkle, 'but one conducive, to economy of time 
and money. Especially adapted to heavy moving parts, they can 
bfc used for much of the shafting and many of the .heavier ma- 
chines. While not particularly adapted to the higher speeds, 
they are used on loose pulleys with success. 

Instead of having to climb up under the eeiling to oil a loose 
and a sleeve pulley twice a day regularly, and several times in 
between if machine was used much, there was no need to bother 
once a week. These two pulleys would throw out nearly all 
the oil in a couple of minutes, and then run dry in a couple of 
hours, and it was no uncommon thing ito use half a gallon of 
oil a month on the two alone. The loose pulley became so 
worn that it pounded around with about y^-mo\i to go on, and 
the two were taken down and rebabbitted. While down they 
were fitJted with compression grease cups, one of the two being 
an automatic self regulating one. These were both fed pretty 
fast for a day or so after being installed, then toned down to 
just feed grease as it was used. 

Instead of an oil shower every time that shaft was oiled, the 
oiler once a week looks them over and turns up the non-regu- 
lating one a turn or so. The other is set to feed a s-tated quan- 
tity, and it feeds this until the cup is empty. In two months 
these used up four cups of grease, value not over 10 cents, 
against a gallon of oil at value of 45 cents, and saved at least ten 
minutes time a day. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF OAK. 



CARRIAGE MAKERS FEAR TIMBER SCARCITY. 



It will surprise most persons iwho kno'w something about oak 
to be told that the so-called white oak timber of our markets is 
often a mixture not only of various species of the white oak 
group, but also of other species, such as the red oak. This gen- 
erally unknown fact is reported by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, which, as a part of its foresry work, is frequently 
called upon to pass judgment upon the identity of market woods 
in dispute. 

Foresters divide all the oaks into two distinct groups — the 
white oak group and the black oak group. One way of distin- 
guishing the two is by the fact that the black oaks require two 
years to mature their acorns, rwhile the white oaks take but one. 
The woods of the two groups are also structurally different. 
The true white oak, known to botanists as Quercus Alba, is 
merely one of the species which make up the white oak group. 
Red oak, on the other hand, belongs to the black oak group. 
Red oak has a number of other common names, among them 
mountain oak, black oak and Spanish oak. 

There is so much confusion in the ordinary use of names of 
the oaks that it is almost impossible to keep them straight with- 
out resorting to the scientific names, but the marketing of wood 
of the black oak group as white oak is hardly fair to the con- 
sumer. Red oak, for instance, is now much more abundant 
than white oak, grows faster, and is generally regarded as in- 
ferior. The two species often grow together and occupy the 
same general region. 

In the early days of its abundance, market white oak was 
derived almost entirely, it is safe to say, from Quercus alba, the 
true white oak. This species combines approximately the ut- 
most strength and toughness of any of the timber oaks, ex- 
cepting possibly the southern live oak, which in the early co- 
lonial days was so highly prized for shipbuilding that it was 
protected by special laws. The immense inroads made upon 
the then apparently inexhaustible whit<e oak forests, which 
stretched from the Atlantic seaboard to about Missouri, grad- 
ually so reduced the supply that the use of other species became 
inevitable. 

At the present time it is almost impossible to obtain a con- 
signment of white oak that does not contain pieces of some 
other species. Of the white oak group those most used, in addi- 
tion to the true "white oak, are bur oak, chestnut oak, chinqua- 
pin oak, post oak, swamp white oak, cow oak, and overcup oak; 
of the black oak group, Texas red oak, red oak, and spotted 
or water oak. 

Real white oak timber of number one quality is very largely 
cut into quarter-sawed boards, while a combination of one or 
more white oaks and red oak may constitute other cuts of 
"white oak." In many markets, the term "cabinet white oak" is 
now understood to include a mixture of white oak and red oak, 
while it often signifies red oak only. 

The question," What is white oak?" is now coming up among 
consumers and manufacturers of commercial oak timber. The 
above named white oaks are distinct but closely related species, 
which together must be depended upon for the future supply. 
For the ordinary purposes for which true white oak is used, 
practically all the trees of this group yield woods that can be 
interchanged and will serve equally well. 



DEAL CONSUMMATED. 



With the purchase of $50,000 worth of lumber and unfinished 
wagons of the Keller Wagon Company, at Joplin, Frank Fel- 
lows, president of the Springfield (Mo.) Wagon Company will 
move the entire stock to Springfield. Mr. Fellows secured all 
of the hardwood lumber as well as a number of wagons that 
were under course of construction when the Keller factory sus- 
pended business. The Joplin wagons will be completed in the 
Springfield factory, but they will not be sold as Springfield 
wagons. 



If hickory and oak, suitable for wagon and carriage manu- 
facturing, is cut indiscriminately, as is now being done, the sup- 
ply will be exhausted in the course of the next fifteen years, in 
the opinion of members of the Wagon and Carriage Woodstock 
Club, organized recently in St. Louis, Mo. 

Representatives of fifteen manufacturing concerns of Missouri, 
Illinois and Indiana met to form an organization to induce con- 
servation in the use of timber and to regulate the grades of 
wood used. It was -agreed that the present range of prices is 
inadequate for the qualitj' of goods turned out and a recom- 
mendation was made that there be a slight advance. Growing 
scarcity of oak and hickory, it is claimed, has caused the price 
of working material to soar. 

Those chosen as ofticials of the club are: B. F. von Vehren, of 
Evansville, Ind., president; Joseph Brown, of North Manches- 
ter, Ind., vice-president, and Frederick A. Curtis, of Chicago, 
secretary and treasurer. St. Louis has been designated as the 
meeting place and members will assemble several times each 
year. 



IS THIS TRUE? 



Some time ago a certain well known business man in Chicago 
bought an electrical vehicle for his personal use. Not long after 
this he greatly surprised his friends by appearing around town 
in a gasoline touring car, and when asked for his reason for sub- 
stituting the gasoline for the electric car, he explained that the 
electric had not sufficient mileage capacity on the Chicago 
roads. 

It was not the fault of the car, but of the roads. Many a pur- 
chaser of an electric vehicle has found to his chagrin that a 
car which was supposed to have a mileage capacity of forty, 
fifty, or sixty miles, when put to the test of actual experience, 
was able to run only twenty-five or thirty or thirty^five miles. 

It is astonishing what a difference in mileage capacity there 
is between running on a bad road and a road which is well 
built and kept in good repair. Any electric car has a large 
overload capacity, and this usually enables it to negotiate suc- 
cessfullj' some very bad roads, but on\y at the expense of an 
abnormal drain on the batteries which, of course, materially cuts 
down the mileage capacity of the vehicle. — Electrical Review. 



HANDY TOOL FOR THE SMITH. 



This is a very handy tool for making spring and axle clips, 
says E. C. Fay. A practical smith, can make it in a very short 
time and it will save him many heats, and much tim-e and trou- 
ble when making clips for springs and axles. 

Get an old axle stub and heat one side of the square part and 
fuller as shown, making a straight groove of equal depth for a 
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reasonable distance. Now drill a number of holes through the 
axle from the groove side. These holes should be so spaced 
as to accommodate several sizes of springs and axle clips. By 
using this tool a smith can easily forge a clip in one heat. 



GOING AGAIN. 



The Conquillard Wagon Works, Henderson, Ky., is in full 
operation again after a suspension of several months. The plant 
made an assignment to the Ohio Valley bank in November. The 
firm received an order for 1,500 farm wagons to be manufac- 
tured for Sears & Roebuck, of Chicago. • Seventy-five old em- 
ployes were given employment. It will require probably a year 
to complete the contract. 
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INSIDE TIRE POINTS. 



DESIGNING. 



Why Ac Price of Tires Does Nc: Go Up in Proportion to the 
Increase in Raw Rubber. 



What surprises people is the fact that tires do not go up in 
price something like raw rubber. They still feel convinced that 
the prices will go a lot higher than they are to-day, their idea 
being that, perhaps, the tire manufacturers have, for the present, 
the advantage of the lower prices ruling some time ago. 

As a matter of fact, the substance wliich the ordinary con- 
sumer calls "rubber" is a composition which obtains its resil- 
iency, elasticity and ability to recover its shape, after being 
stretched or distorted, from the amount of rubber which enters 
into the formula — given, of course, careful treatment in manu- 
facture. The proportion of rubber in a composition depends en- 
tirely upon the class of work in which the composition is to be 
employed, and a very important point is the quality of the rub- 
ber. In some rubber compounds the proportion of rubber is as 
low as 5 per cent, and yet, the compound has all the attributes 
of the very best compounds, one of the tests applied being an 
attempt, after making a cut, to tear the compound apart. Just 
what proportion of rubber is required in the making of tires is 
a trade secret. And partly to this secrecy may be due the fact 
that the number of successful makers of tires ds so small and 
that there is so much difference between the methods of manu- 
facture apparently employed. The proportion of real rubber 
used in making the rubber compound, it is obvious, is not very 
great. And it seems to be generally agreed that the Brazilian 
Para rubber is unequalled for tire work. 

Another important fact is that more than one-half of a tire 
consists of fabric and of the hard material, with very little rub- 
ber in it, of which the beads are made. Consequently, we are 
able to come to the conclusion that, instead of motor tires con- 
sisting mainly of the best Para rubber and, therefore, being lia- 
ble to rise in price proportionately to the increase in the market 
price of Para rubber, they contain but a small proportion of 
that useful raw material and, therefore, are but slightly affected 
in price. As a matter of fact, a tire made of unadulterated rub- 
ber would be of no earthly use. The makers know the best pro- 
portions to use for securing flexibility, long life, and resistance 
against cutting. 

That raw rubber can keep at anywhere near its present in- 
flated price is quite impossible. In fact, it is not going too far 
to say that the present prices are not justified. Ten years ago 
the annual consumption of rubber by the world fwas 50,000 tons, 
and experience has shown that 3 per cent, covers the annual in- 
crease in the demand, so that, to-day, the normal demand, al- 
lowing very liberally for the rapid increase in the demand for 
tires, would be about 68,000 tons. Yet the annual output <A 
rubber is 71,000 tons, and the extraordinary increase in the price 
during the past two years must naturally have* resulted in the 
use of other substances in its place, that is to say, wherever the 
substance was not required to strettfh or deform and to recover 
its shape. Thus, paper is now largely used for insulation of 
electric wires. Excessive prices are always compensated for in 
this way; substitutes and new methods are found that reduce 
the demand, and the prices come back to their normal level once 
again. 

HINTS. 



If your varnish works into a sort of foam as you apply it, or 
makes little air bubbles, it is too warm. Work out the air bub- 
bles with tip of the brush. 

A varnish that has too much drier in it will be brittle, and 
also the same if it has too little oil, making what is called a 
short oil varnish. Cheap varnish is apt to be brittle because of 
the rosin in it and from the fact that it is usually thinned with 
benzine. 



The Minneapolis Motor Truck Co., will move its factory to 
Downing, Wis. 



The Automobile and Carriage Builders' Journal approaches 
this well-worn subject somewhat interestingly for beginners. 
We quote: 

All vehicles which are made for the carriage of passengers 
are designed according to a set of very simple rules, which, 
when one really understands, enables the learner to set out the 
leading features of any vehicle, including an omnibus, whether 
it be a private one or a double-decked hackney carriage. 

The size of the average adult human frame, especially when 
seated, decides the leading dimensions, which may be considered 
under the heads of seat, leg, knee and head room. 

Seat Room — A minimum width of seat is 16 inches. A single 
brougham, if measured on the seat between the standing pillars, 
will probably measure some 3 feet sik inches, this being the al- 
lowance for two persons. Here the 21 inches per person may 
be looked upon as comfortable as circumstances allow, and if 
you increase it and have side support, as in a bucket seat, you 
will only be creating free space, which is useless. In an omni- 
bus every inch we give per person means a great deal of differ- 
ence in the lengh of the vehicle, if even four a side are seated, so 
that the minimum measurement ds vhardly likely to be exceeded 
to any great extent. If 17^ inches are allowed each side per 
person, then this is sufficient, bearing in mind the style of body. 
The seat is also set a certain height above the floor. Measure 
that very easy chair at home — you will probably find it about 14 
inches to the top of the seat, but then you have to lean right 
back to get the full comfort, and extend your legs, and seek the 
aid of a footsool to enjoy the chair to its full; but you cannot 
do this in a 'bus, for ithat mater, in the majority of vehicles, tm- 
less you are the only occupant. For the ordinary sitting posture 
with the ability to lean back without discomfiort to the lower leg 
and ankles, 18 inches is ample, especially if the back is rather 
straight, as in a *bus; while in a large limousine or a side en- 
trance phaeton 16 inches gives more luxury, especially if half of 
it is a scientifically made spring cushion. As regards the depth 
of the seat, 16 inches is the minimum, and a chauffeur or a 
coachman on his box is seldom asked to sit on less, and 18 in. 
may be taken as normal. If the measurement is increased be- 
yond 22 inches, it becomes an effort to use the back squab prop- 
erly. The height of the top of the squab should be 22 inches 
from t?he bare seat board, but it is often less, especially in some 
suburban railway carriages. 

Leg Room — ^This measurement has been referred to when con- 
sidering the hei-ght of the seat above floor. The coachman likes 
some 22 inches to 24 inches to the toe of the footboard at an 
angle of 45 degrees from the front of the driving seat, in order 
to get a proper purchase for his feet, whdle the measurements 
in a motor car will be about the same with slight differences ac- 
cording to the exact position of the pedal control and angle of 
steering. TJie measurement taken 'horizontally from dashboard 
to driving seat on motor cars run from about 21 to 31 inches, 
but this need not worry the student, as this measurement is al- 
ready xietermined for him by the motor manufacturer. 

Knee ^oom — ^This may be reckoned as depth of seat plus the 
distance from front edge of the seat to the back edge of the one 
in front or simply as this last measurement by itself. In a li- 
mousine landaulette, where the motorist has insisted on an ex- 
tra pair of single seats facing forwards and at" the same time has 
bought an ordinary length of chassis, the probability is that the 
distance between the seats is only 9 inches, it should be 12 inches 
at least. In an omnibus or wagonette where there are two sets 
of opposing knees to contend with, more space still is required 
unless the knees are to be dodged. That is why the seat in a 
private 'bus is generally wanting in depth, because the greater 
part of the available overall measurement has been given away 
in the gangway. The cross measurement of a private 'bus will 
be kept down as much as possible, because one does not wish to 
increase the track and general weight of the yhole framing, just 
for the sake of an inch or two, in a vehicle which is only to be 
ridden in for a short time. In a single broug'ham it is different, 
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we have only two seats to study, although the knee room will 
not always be unlimited if a customer wants a light otie-horsc 
brougham for a hilly district. A gangway between itwo oppos- 
ing sets of seats should not be less than 18 inches and at least 
24 inches if it is a public service vehicle where .theffe is much 
"inning and outing." 

Headroom — In a public garden seat 'bus it will be as few 
inches as possible beyond 6 feet in consequence of a top deck 
load and the centre of gravity. In a privaite single deck 'bus 
it wild be such as you can comfortably sit down in with your hat 
on. K the 'bus body is long then a few inches will be added, so 
that you do not have to crouch unduly in getting to the seat 
next to the front of the body. In a brougham it will be at a 
minimum, because you go straight from the step tread to the 
cucshion. Here it will be about 3 ft. 6 in. off the bare wood. In 
a long limousine, or under a cape cart hood, or in an eight-seat 
'bus, you will probably find 4 feet to 4 feet 2 inches. 

Height of the Body from the Ground — In a motor car, as with 
front seat knee room, this is given you in the chassis itself and 
will be found to vary from 20 inches to 27 inches. Add the 
thickness of the rocker or bottom side, or whatever you have to 
step over in order to get into the ^body, divide it by two, and you 
get the height of your long side or other step. If you believe in 
taking into consideration a 4 in. street curb, do so by all means, 
but, on the other hand, a curb is not always at hand. With a 
carriage, you will find that an elbow line of 3 feet 6 inches to 3 
feet 8 inches off the ground suits a crowd of vehicles, or you can 
work upwards step by step. Thus, for a brougham, first com- 
fortable step 10 inches, another 10 inches to body 20 inches, 
height of seat above floor 16 inches, or seatboard 10 inches, al- . 
lowing 6 inches for cushion, depth of quarter 12 inches. Adding 
up, 10 + 10 -f 10 + 12 = 42 inches, or 3 feet 6 inches. If you 
want a vehicle to look important, such as a C-spring barouche, 
you do not study convenience, but you worship style, and stick 
the elbow line up to 4 feet, and if you stick it up another 3 or 
4 inches, you will be in the air on a level with a full dresis coach. 
Here you sling the body up, and design downwards to suit by 
having a folding step, but, as with the other considerations, there 
is no magic in it, it can all be thought out if only you have the 
courage to burn that rough sketch with its litter of "sizes" and 
think out the principle of the thing. 

If our 'bus has four a side, then it will be four times 1754 in. 
on the seat plus ihe thickness of the pillars at each end — say 
twice 3 inches — making 76 inches, or 6 feet 4 inches overall. 
Then your axle goes under the body, not at the back of it as in 
brougham, so you will have to crank it, unless you have a very 
high body or unsightly low wheels. You do not want to crank 
the axle unduly, and necessitate a tremendous strength at the 
crank; so things are kept at a balance, and the* bottom is made 
say 24 inches off the ground, out of which the axle steals 6 in. 
for clearanct. Then you want the seat about 12 inches off the 
floor, and the head room will be 4 feet 2 inches, so that you 
have got 4 feet 10 inches, or thereabouts in which to crouch, 
which won't be such a terrible job, even .if you are 5 feet 8 
inches without your boots. The height off the seat has got to 
be divided into rise in roof, cant rail, light (with or without 
ventilating rail), and side panels (with or without belt or waist 
rail panels). Try the 22 in. normal measurement above the seat 
for the bottom of the light, and see how it shapes with your 
length of panel. You will decide that it looks proportionate, so 
that it will not spoil the appearance to add a 5-inch waist panel. 
The rest, so far as the height goes, will be light, and the width 
of it will be according to taste. The vertical panels between the 
lights and at the ends must not be too small, as it will hardly be 
worth while framing up for them, and if too large you are going 
to darken the body. 



THIS IS SO. 



W. C. White, a vice-president of a big car making concern, 
speaks a little piece that is about as good as an editorial ex- 
pression, and as we fully sympathize with the point of view, 
we are glad to quote: 

Rapid as has been the growth of the gasoline car industry, 
measured in terms of production, still more rapid has been the 
development of gasoline car design. In the early days of the 
industry, designers centered their energies on the development 
of a car which could be depended upon to keep going with rea- 
sonable regularity. In more recent years, other considerations, 
such as comfort of passengers, quietness and flexibility, have re- 
ceived increasing attention. These qualities having been in a 
measure secured, the leading foreign designers and those Amer- 
ican makers who are acting in accordance with foreign practice 
have very recently taken up such qualities as simplification of 
design, low fuel consumption and minimum cost of up-keep. 

To maintain that perfection in design was reached three, two 
or even one year ago, or that only minor refinements have since 
been necessary, is to confess ignorance of, or indifference to, 
the advance which has meantime taken place. The discrimi- 
nating buyer will appreciate that a car of the latest design will 
be the most satisfactory, provided of course, that w^orkmanship 
and material are in keeping with the design. 

One of the modern tendencies in design is toward the "long- 
stroke" engine. The development of the "long stroke" engine 
is due largely to the fact that a year or two ago the rules of the 
great international races held abroad imposed limits on the 
diameter of cylinders and also limited the fuel consumption. 
The principal European makers, who were at the time all inter- 
ested in racing, thereupon proceeded to develop higher powered 
engines of limited bore, by the simple expedient of increasing 
the stroke. It was also found that by increasing the stroke the 
desired economy in the use of fuel was secured. As the new 
construction was in every respect advantageous it was but a 
short step to develop the principles acquired in the construction 
of racing cars, so that they might be applied to cars built for 
general touring purposes. It is significant of the wide-spread ad- 
herence to old ideas that the standard formula used in this coun- 
try for computing horsepower does not take into consideration 
the length of the stroke and it is, therefore, to that extent, de- 
fective and unreliable. The most important of the new devel- 
opments, however, is the recent tendency to simplify the design 
by the reduction of the number of parts. 



PUTTING HOLES THROUGH GLASS. 



Glass is universally conceded to be exceedingly difficult to 
work when cold, yet its fragile nature often calls for means of 
repair. It is also desirable sometimes to drill large holes in 
glass plate, or through a glass column, which is not an easy 
thing to do with any facilities hitherto developed for such -work. 
In the opinion of a writer in the Electrician and Mechanic, the 
best fluid to be applied to the glass so that the tool will take hold 
is that of the formula given below. It has been developed after 
many experiments with different mixtures, and will be found to 
be superior to anything heretofore known. With a bastard file 
wet with it, a piece of plate glass may be put into a vise and 
filed like wood; any other cut of the file may be used, but \v*here 
there is much glass to remove, the coarser the file the better. 

Pulverized camphor 2 oz., sulpruric ether 6 drams, enough 
oil turpentine to make a 6 oz. bottle full. 



WHAT THEY SAY. 



Control of the Economy Motor Buggy Company, of Joliet, 
111., has been secured by the Studebaker Automobile Company. 
The plant will be enlarged by the erection of new buildings and 
the addition of new machinery. 



The new Mercer Wheel Company factory building at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, will be one of the best designed wheel works in 
America, as it is the latest built and the plans were drawn un- 
der the direction of W. G. Mercer, who has had years of exper- 
ience in the manufacture of wheels. The force is now at work 
on the power plant. 
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Carriag'e and Automobile Painting' 



HOW TO TREAT A BRUSH. 



Never let paint brushes lay in water — it kills the spring of the 
bristles. After using brush, wash it ooit with benzine, turpen- 
tine or other thinners, and soak the brush in raw linseed oil. 
Lay it out on a flat surface or hang it in a vessel filled with raw 
oil. Do not let the brush touch the bottom, or the bristles will 
turn. 

Old brushes can be easily cleaned by soaking them in a strong 
solution of pearline water for 48 hours, and washing tbem ou4 
afterwards with water. This will not affect the bristles. 

If partly worn brushes are cleaned as above they make the 
best kind of brushes for the use of shellac, as alcohol softetis 
the bristles in a new brush, and it soon becomes flabby. 

Creosote oil is a good cleaner for badly used brushes. 

If the bristles in a brush are weak, use the brush in a turpen- 
tine stain for a while before putting it in i^aint, and it will be 
benefitted. 

Varnish brushes should be kept in varnish at all times, but 
care should be .taken that the bristles be entirely covered with 
varnish, and that the brush does not touch the bottom of the pot. 

Varnish brushes, when not in use, can be kept in good shape 
by dipping them in wax that has been diluted with turpentine. 
In this way a vamish brush can be put away for month-s with- 
out hardening the bristles, but care should be taken to wash the 
brush thoroughly before using again. 

To straighen the hair in pencil brushes, pour a little raw oil 
on a piece of glass and hold a lighted candle under glass, draw 
pencil through the hot oil several times, and the hair will 
straighten. 

Look out for moths. They will attack bristle as well as 
camel hair goods. Put a few moth balls in the drawers or 
boxes. 

Use glue-set brushes for applying shellac and spirit varnishes. 



CARE OF VARNISHED SURFACES. 



No varnish will endure being scrubbed with a brush or with 
hot water. It is not iron or tile or leather. No varnish will en- 
dure the chemical action of ammonia or pearline, or any kind 
of lye soap, or any of the common washing fluids or washing 
powders. No varnish will endure having dust or mud rubbed 
off, or wiped off, or will endure having the grits of dust and 
mud driven into it by the water blast from a high-pressure hose, 
such as carriages and motor earo are subjected to. 

Mud, wet, or dry should be removed from a carriage or motor 
car with flowing water, squetzed from a clean sponge, or flow- 
ing from a hose with very gentle pressure — not a water-blast. 
There is no surer or quicker way to ruin the finish than ordi- 
nary public garage or livery cleaning. 

The less soap the better. On a carriage there is no need of 
using it at all. On a motor car it should be used only where 
oil is spattered. If there is much' spattering of oil, you need a 
new chauffeur. Unless the bearings are flooded for a race, a 
greasy car is due to ignorance or carelessness. However, what 
grease there is may be* washed oflF with soap. Use a good, pure 
carriage-cleaning soap — and that only where necessary. TJie 
thick and solid grease spots may be removed by waste that is 
dampened with benzine or naphtha. 

The ideal garage or carriage 'house is concrete, treated with 
Konkreto. If this is not convenient, then have it warmly built, 
and keep out drafts. When not in use the carriage or motor 
car should be covered with a white muslin cover, and the cover 



should preserve its whiteness. Do not stand the motor car or 
carriage in the stable, or near the horses — ammonia fumes are 
deadly to varnish. 

However well the varnish has endured our weather testing, it 
may be seriously affeced by instant extremes of temperature. A 
glass dish may be filled with boiling water (slowly) without 
cracking it; and may be filled with ice water (slowly) without 
cracking it; but you must not plunge it instantly from boiling 
water into ice water. Don't open opposite windows of a warm 
room so that an icy wind blows on the piano. Don't allow ser- 
vants or children or curious people to lay thedr hands on the 
carriage or motor car — it creates the instartt change of tempera- 
ture. — ^The Decoiator. 



G. B. HECKEL ON PAINTING. 



(Elxtract from paper read at a convention of painters.) 

Painting and decorating is an industry peculiarly dependent 
upon chemical laws, and the workman -who ^understands these 
laws is doubly equipped for his trade. 

Without going too deeply into the subject, it is necessary to 
get a few fundamental facts firmly fixed in our minds before 
we proceed to the actual shop chemistry. The first fact we wish 
to remember is that outside of the eighty-odd recognized "ele- 
ments," everything in nature is made up of two or more of these 
elementary substances in definite proportions. Second, that the 
combinations of matter are governed by their combining 
weights, and that, knowing the combining weights of the var- 
ious components of any material, we know just how much of 
each component it contains. Thus water is a chemical com- 
pound of oxygen and hydrogen in the proportion of two weight 
equivalents of the latter to one of the former. The weight 
equivalent of hydrogen is 1, that of oxygen 16; therefore in ev- 
ery 34 pounds of water there are 2 pounds of hydrogen and 32 
pounds of oxygen. 

White lead is a compound of metallic lead, oxygen, hydrogen 
and carbon. A part of the oxygen and all of the hydrogen are 
in direct combination with a part of the lead; another part is in 
.combination with the carbon and another portion of the lead. 

Zinc oxide is a combination of zinc and oxygen. Red lead if 
a compound of lead and oxygen. Litharge is a similar compound, 
containing two combining equivalents less of lead and three less 
of oxygen. Ocher is a compound of iron, oxygen and the ele- 
ments of water mixed with clay. The red iron oxides are com- 
binations of iron and oxygen without the water and clay. Putty 
— that is, the putty of the textbooks — is a compound of calcium, 
carbon and oxygen (whiting or chalk), ground with linseed oil. 
Venetian red is iron oxide intimately mixed with gy^ysum or 
some other colorless material. 

And so we might go on through the entire list of materials 
you use, always coming upon chemical facts, which would en- 
able us to determine, had we sufficient knowledge of the science, 
whether the product were well or ill adapted for our use. 

One little bit of chemical knowledge has been so persistently 
impressed upon us for two generations past that I presume you 
Are all familiar -with it; the fact that carbonic acid, oxygen and 
hydrogen can be driven out of their combination with lead by 
means of heat. The blow-pipe will thus reduce any -weak com- 
bination of lead. Red lead, litharge, acetate of lead, chrome 
yellow, etc., will all yield a lead bead on charcoal under the blow 
pipe. Similarly the process can be reversed, for by subjecting 
lead to a melting heat with free admission of air, we obtain first 
litharge and from litharge finally red lead. But the stronger 
combinations of lead are not so easily reduced. It is much more 
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difficult, for example, to obtain a lead bead from the sulphate^ 
the sulphide. 

This fact brings us to another chemical law which plays an 
important part m the building up of the very -earth on whidi 
we live. In chemical reactions stable combinations always tend 
to replace unstable combinations. If two compounds be in solu- 
tion and by interchange of their components an insoluble sub- 
stance can be formed, the interchange will take place and the 
new insoluble compound will be precipitated. This interchange 
is taking place all the time in the heavens above, in the earth 
beneath and in the waters under the earth. 

To illustrate this law I have here two solutions, one of bar- 
ium chloride, the other of odium sulphate — ordinary Glauber's 
salt. The barium compound is formed of one atom of barium 
(a metal) and two of chlorine (a gas). The Glauber's salt is 
formed of two atoms of sodium (a metal) and one molecule of 
sulphuric anhydride— that is, sulphuric acid in which the hy- 
drogen has been replaced by sodium. Thus, sulphuric acid is 
composed of two atoms of hydrogen, one of sulphur and four 
of oxygen, while Glauber's salt contains two atoms of sodium 
replacing the hydrogen of the acid. 

Now, when we mix these two solutions we find that a white 
precipitate forms, which, being very heavy, falls rapidly to "the 
bottom. This precipitate is a compound with which you are all 
more or less familiar. It has been formed an the earth in ages 
past, probably by a similar process. Being mined and properly 
prepared it appears in paints as our old friend barytes. The 
sulphuric anhydride of the Glauber's salt lias changed partners, 
90 to speak, with the chlorine of the barium chloride "in order 
to form" (in the language of the Declaration of Independence) 
"a more perfect union," and the sodium has to get along with its 
new partner chlorine, as common salt, which remains in solu- 
tion. 

Let us now put this experiment to practical use and do a little 
stunt of chemical wood filling. I have here a soft pine board, the 
surface of which is saturated witK barium chloride. Brushing 
over it a little of our Glauber's salt solution, we precipitate the 
barytes in the very substance of the wood. I wonder whether 
baryt-es in this form should be regarded as an adulterant or as a 
reinforcing pigment. 

Applying this principle to the painting craft, we shall be^in to 
understand some otherwise mysterious performance on the part 
of paint. We know that under certain conditions white lead 
will darken rapidly, under others $lowly, and then after the 
lapse of time, if there is any of it left, will regain its original 
color. 

This action is due to the same law that caused the fall of 
barytes in our test glass. The combination of lead with sulphur 
is more stable than its combination with oxygen and carbonic 
acid. 



STENCILS. 



The character of a stencil depends on its "ties." The Japan- 
ese have a method, the exact process of which is not known, but 
specimen stencils show that the ties are not left as part of the 
stencil design, but are formed by fabric, which both supports 
and is supported by an upper and lower copy of the stendl, the 
whole forming one. 
It is not probable that our Occidental craftsman fwill ever work 
with the exactitude which is the characteristic of the Japanese 
craftsmanship. The fine results of Oriental craft are not likely 
to be realized. But a hint may be obtained which will greatly 
aid in the cutting of stencils of a finer and more effective char- 
acter than usually found in Europe. 

The process is probably as follows, though it has not actual- 
ly been seen in operation. The desig^n is cut through several 
•heets of Japanese paper which has been stiffened and rendered 
impermeable in the same way as our stencils are treated with oil 
and shellac. One copy is then taken, and fine silk threads arc 
attached to the borders and passed across the design. Another 



copy is then laid on top of the first one, and fastened down in 
exact (register, thus imprisoning the fibres. 

It is obvious that with such delicate and complicated stencils, 
the repeat in design is less visible, even when stencil only is 
employed. When several are used the junctions are quite im- 
perceptible. 



DERIVATION OF VARNISH. 



Varnish came by its name along the romantic route. Bernice, 
wife of one of the Ptolemys of Egypt, a grand-daughter of a 
half-brother of Alexander the Great and an ancestor of the 
lovely Cleopatra, was blessed with a crowning glory of red-gold 
hair. The Greek sailors, in their voyages to distant African 
ports, occasionally found the raje and valuable resin now 
known as amber, and called it Berenice in honor of the beautiful 
Egyptian queen's tresses. Berenice is equivalent o the Greek' 
Pheronice. Ph sometimes had the sound of v, and the name 
was pronounced Veronice. The Romans, referring to the am- 
ber, made it vernice, and their descendants further changed it 
to vernis — hence Vernis-Martin. The Anglo-Saxon form be- 
came varnish. 



CHEMICALLY OR COMMERCIALLY PURE. 



The relative merits of oxide of zinc which is practically chem- 
ically pure as compared with one which is only commercially 
pure remind us that mere chemical analysis tells very little about 
the intrinsic merits of paint. This is a point which has too long 
been neglected not only by the manufacturer, but also by the 
practical user of paint materials. The time appears to be at 
hand, thowever, when the true facts of the matter will be better 
understood. Physical condition, which includes such factors as 
fineness of grinding, etc., are now regarded as the ultimate 
points which determine whether or not a given sample of paint 
is likely to behave satisfactorily in use. 

It cannot be denied, of course, that if we once admit the prin- 
ciple that it is permissible to introduce cheapening material in- 
to a complex paint mixture we are at once laying ourselves open 
to the tactics of unscrupulous manufacturers and merchants. 

This objection, however, can readily be overcome by making 
more use than formerly of paint experts. Indeed, the paint ex- 
pert appears to have a useful and interesting career before him. 
The whole subject of paint has become so complex and so 
many facts and theories have been introduced during the 
past that it requires a man who has specialized in this 
direction for many years to ig^ive authoritative opinions on many 
of the good points submitted to him. 



'STAINING, VARNISHING AND ENAMELLING." 



This is the title of a book, 118 pp., that comes to us from 
England bearing the imprint of The- Trade Papers Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 365 Birbeck Bank Chambers, W. C, London. We 
also notice it carries the imprint of the Painter's Magazine, 
New York, on same page. 

The book is written by. J. H. Galloway, and edited by A. S. 
Jennings. The editor, in his, foreword says he has practically 
tested the operations described in the book, 'having many times 
personally carried them into effect. 

The book is very largely devoted to the interests of the in- 
terior decorator and many of the subjects might not be inter- 
esting to vehicle painters, save as they might be generally in- 
terested in the art. There are, however, many very useful sug- 
gestions. 

Under the heads of Spirit Varnish and Vehicle Stains, and 
Varnishes and Their Uses, the matter is of a character that can 
justly be called practical. The method of presentation is clear 
and simple, just as it always is when a writer is master of his 
subject. 
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STUDEBAKER'S AUTOMOBILE BRANCH. 



Studeba'kers have moved their automobile department to the 
now seven-story bui-lding at Michigan Avenue and Twentieth 
Street, Chicago, right in the heart of Automobile Row. The new 
structure is one of the most commodious and complete motor 
car establishments in the world. The old stand will be devoted 
entirely to the developing business in horse-drawn conveyances 
and accessories. 

The new seven-story building occupies the northwest corner 
of Michigan Avenue and Twentieth Street, and is of reinforced 
concrete. The dimensions are 75x175 feet. It is equipped with 
a passenger elevator, a 16,000 pound freight elevator, and a 250- 
pound automatic elevator. The automatic elevator is under the 
control of the storekeeper and is for the purpose of transferring 



of the size of the room may be gained from the statem-ent that 
it requires 14,000 pigeon holes to care for the various parts. On 
the ground floor, in the rear of salesroom, there has been a room 
provided with 100 compartments large enough to take care of 
the various accessories of cars which are in the building for re- 
pairs, etc. 

The shop is completely equipped with all the newest and 
most improved machinery. Gasoline and oil tanks are entirely 
enclosed in concrete. 



MEASURING ELECTRICITY. 




Now that the storage battery is getting to be a big factor an 
the propulsion of vehicles, it is well to know something about 
measuring electricity. The cornerstone of the science of elec- 
trical measurements rests upon a true knowl- 
edge of Ohm's Law, Compactly expressed, it is as 
follows: 

To get volts multiply amperes by ohms. 
To get amperes divide volts by ohms. 
To get ohms divide volts by amperes. 
Illustrative Problems: To illustrate these applica- 
tions the following cases are given: To find out how 
many volts are required to send 10 amperes through 
a resistance of 100 ohms. In this case the volts are 
to be found; and the two values given must be mul- 
tiplied together. 
Volts = amperes X c^hms = 10X100=1,000. 
Next, to find out how many amperes will pass 
through a lamp taking 110 volts, whose resistance is 
220 ohms: 

Amperes = volts -t- ohms = 110-r-220=5^. 
A physical fact to 'be kept in mind here is that an 
incandescent lamp has a high resistance when cold 
and a -much lower resistance when hot. A resistance 
test would show that the lamp when cold equals 
450 ohms, while at incandescence it falls to 220 
ohms. 

Next, to find the resistance of a coil of wire which 
takes a current of 2 amperes at a pressure of 110 
volts: 

Ohms = volts -T- amperes = 110-f-2=55. 
These are the simplest illustrations of Ohm's 
Law as employed by electrical workers all over the 
world. It undergoes other changes in alternating 
current theory, because of the fact that additional 
influences are operating besides those ordinarily ap- 
preciated. The above forms, while true, would 
therefore be inapplicable to circuits carrying varia- 
ble currents. 



Studebaker Automobile Go's New Chicago Branch. 

parts to and from various departments. Devices are provided on 
each floor whereby all dirt, refuse, shavings, etc., are transmitted 
to the basement automatically. 

There has also been a vacuum system installed throughout 
the entire building for cleaning purposes. The building has also 
been equipped with a Duplex air compressor with capacity suffi- 
cient to maintain 90 pounds pressure throughout the building. 

The entire structure is provided with latest style was-h and 
lavatory fixtures, including showtr baths on some of the floors. 
There has also been installed an autogenous system for welding 
and strengthening purposes. 

In the basement there has been provided a chauffeurs' room 
which contains all conveniences, such as telephone, writing ma- 
terials and reading matter. 

The salesroom is finished in silver oak, with Mosaic hexagon 
tile, terra cotta color, the wall and ceiling decorations being car- 
ried out in a warm gray tone. The furniture hroughout the 
building is silver oak, to match the wood trimming. 

The stock room is supplied with a-ll-metal shelving. Some idea 



TIPS FOR SMALL BUILDERS. 



An axle is not perfectly set unless the wlieeJs have a perfectly 
plumb bearing. That is, the bottom surface of the tire must 
bear level on a level floor, so that the wear of the tire will be 
uniform on the wearing edge. Therefore, the only rule we can 
adopt is to set an axle according to the dish of the wheel. 

In building heavy wagons, says W. H. Gunn, in American 
Blacksmith, I set the axles as follows: Heat axle in center, 
twelve inches or so; curve a little; put on wheels; turn axle 
bottomside up; put straight-edge across wheels; then, if both 
wheels square with the Hne, and the boxes are wedged truly, the 
axle is correct. All axles should be gathered slightly to the front. 

I have found by actual experience that axles should be set so 
that the wheel will not run hard on the collar or nut, and so that 
it will bear plumb on the bottom. It saves the wheel, the axle 
and the team. 

The principle of setting axles by a fixed rule is that the bot- 
tom and the front should be at right angles, giving a plumb 
bearing on bo'ttom and the wheels tracking in a true parallel. 
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OFFICIAL CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENT. 



Carriage Builders' National Association. 

To the Members of th€ Cafriage Builders* National Assooia- 
■tion: 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Carriage Builders* 
National Association will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, during the 
week commencing September 25, 1910. The annual exhibition 
of parts of carriages, wagons and automobiles; gears, wheels, 
springs, axles and materials used in their construction; harness, 
ihorse equipment, etc., will be held in the armory of the Ohio 
National Guar-d, 1419-1431 Freeman Avenue, beginning with 
Monday, September 26, and closing at 6 o'clock p. m. on Thurs- 
day the 29th. 

The business meetings will be held in the armory on the 
mornings of September 27, 28 and 29, commencing at 9:30 
o'clock. 

As Cincinnati is so well known for its immense carriage fac- 
tories, its Carriage Makers' Club, and its hospitable people, we 
can assure our members of a fine reception and a most agreeable 
time while we are in that city. 

The official headquarters will be at the Hotel Sinton, Fourth 
and Vine streets. It is conducted on the European plan only. 
LIST OF CINCINNATI HOTELS. 
Hotels on European Plan. 

Hotel Sinton, Fourth and Vine, headquarters. The Hotel Sinton is 
on the European plan only. Rates. 12.00 a day and upwards; $1.00 & 
day being charged for the additional person In room. 

Hotel HavUn, Vine and Opera Place. Rates range from $1.50 up- 
wards without bath; $2.00 and upwards with bath; $1.00 is added for 
each additional person in room: without bath, and $1.50 for each addi- 
tional person occupjing same room, with bath. 

St. Nicholas Hotel, Fourth and Race. Rates for rooms without bath 
one person to a room, $2.00 per day and upwards: rooms with bath, 
one person to the room, $2.50 per day and up: also have a few $1.50 
rooms. For each additional person occupying a room, the charge Is 
$1.00 per day extra. 

Gibson House, Walnut between Fourth and Fifth. Rates for one 
person in a room, $1.50 and $2.00 without bath; $2.50 and up with bath. 
For two persons In room the rates are $2.50 and $3.00 without bath; 
$3:50 and up with bath. 

Grand Hotel, Fourth and Central. Rates are $1.00 up for each per- 
son for a room without bath; $2.00 up for each person for a room 
with bath; $1.00 additional for each person for roAt without bath; 
$1.50 additional for each person for room with batTT 

Hotel Emery, Vine between Fourth and Fifth. Rates are $1.00 and 
$1.50 per day for each person in room without bath. Room with bath 
is $2.00 for one and $3.60 for two. 

Munro Hotel, Seventh and Race. Strictly stag. Buffet and grill in 
connection. Rates are $1.00 to $2.00 per day. 

Hotel Walnut. Walnut near Sixth. Rates for one person $1.00, for 
two persons $1.50. 

Massey's Hotel, Race and Garfield Place. Rates. $1.00 per day and up 
Meals can be obtaned at restaurant on first floor. 

Hotel Honing, Vine between Fourth and Fifth. Rates, $1.00 per day 
and up. 

Savoy Hotel, Sixth between Vine and Walnut. Rates, $1.00 per day 
and up. 

Hotel Lackman, Vine between Fourth and Fifth. Rates, $1.00 per 
day and up. 

Hotel Elmer, Sixth and Walnut. Rates, $1.00 per day and up. Cafe 
attached. 

Hotel Hoemer, Twelfth between Vine and Race. Rates, single, 75 
cents per day; double, 50 cents per day. 

Hotel Krollman, Vine above Fifth. Strictly stag. Rates. 75 cents and 
$1.00 per day. 

The Dennison Hotel. Fifth and Main. Rates, 75 cents to $1.50 per 
day, each person. Moderate priced restaurant In connection. 

Gerdes Hotel. Fifth and Home. Rates. 75 cents to $1.50 per day and 
up. Cafe attached. 

Stag Hotel, Vine between Fourth and Fifth. Rates. 60 cents to $1.25 
per day. 

Hotel Rand. Fifth between Vine and Rac^. Rates. 50 cents per day 
and up. With bath $1.50 per day. 

Hotel Oxford, Sixth and Race. Rates, 50 cents per day and up. 

Bristol Hotel, Sixth and Walnut. Rates, 50 cents per day and up. 

Hotel Princeton, Elm between Fourth and Fifth. Rates, 50 cents 
per day and up. 

Hotel Thoma, Walnut near Sixth. Rates, 50 cents per day and up. 
Cafe attached. 

Hotels on American and European Plan. 

Burnet House, Third and Vine. American and European plan. Amer- 
ican plan: Two In one room, $2.50 per day each; single, $3.00 per day 
and upwards: with bath. $3.50 to $4.00 per day. European plan: Two 
in one room. $1.00 per day each; single rooms, $1.50 per day and up; 
rooms with bath. $2.00 per day and up. 

Palace Hotel. Sixth and Vine. American and European plan. Ameri- 
can plan. $2.00 to $3.50: European plan. $1.00 and up. 

Hotel Alms, Alms Place, Walnut Hills. American plan. Rates, $1.00 
per day and up. 

Hotel Sterling, Sixth and Mound. American plan. Rates, $2.00 per 
day and np. 

Directions for Reaching the Armory. 

Most of Cincinnati's' hotels are located near Fountain Square, 
from Where you can take Seventh Street car or North Fairmount 
car. From Sixth and Vine take Clark Street car. From Hotel 
Sinton take Sixth Street car passing Vine and Fifth streets. 



which is one block north from the hotel. All of these car lines 
pass the door of the armory, and from any part of the city it is 
easy to get transfers for one of these lines. 

Concessions in Rates. 
As Cincinnati is within the territory of the Central Passenger 
Association there will be no reduction on the fares, as this asso- 
ciation does not give these to associations without a guaranteed 
attendance of one thousand under the certificate plan, which w^e 
cannot give. 

Reception and Annual BanquCit. 

The reception will be held at the Hotel Sinton, Tuesday even- 
ing, September 27, from 8 to 11 o'clock. 

The annual banquet will be at the Hotel Sinton on Thursday 
evening, September 29. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

HENRY C. McLEAR, Secretary. 

Office of secretary, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., August 1. 



LAND SHOW PLANS 



Big preparations are being made for the mammoth land show 
to be held in Pittsburg. Pa., next October. 

The show will be known as the National Land and Irrigation 
Exposition, and will consist of United States government ex- 
hibits and special models of irrigation and drainage systems 
sent in by the various immigrations boards and chambers of 
commerce throughout the country. 

The object of the exposition is to provide for the home-seeker, 
the farmer, manufacturer and investor; authentic and graphic 
information regarding land openings and possibilities through- 
out the entire country, and to show samples of the mineral, ag- 
ricultural and horticultural products of the various sections rep- 
resented. Many interesting exhibits are being arranged for, and 
a large attendance is expected. 



KILN DRIED LUMBER. 



Where the kiln is depended upon for seasoned lumber, there 
is a way to determine its fitness for use by taking samples of 
the stock, weighing, then baking them. Take the pieces sepa 
rately, weigh them immediately, making a memorandum of the 
weight and the exact dimensions of each piece. Then put them 
into an oven or dry heater of some kind, bake them for say 
twenty-four hours, or until it is known that there is no mois- 
ture left in the wood. Then take them back and weigh them 
again, and note if there is anj- appreciable difference in the 
weight after baking them and before. By using delicate scale-s 
such as can be had from any drug supply house, one may get a 
very positive test this way. Where it is found that the weight 
is redu-ced as much as 4 per cent, by baking, it is evidence that 
the stock is not thoroughly dry and should go back into the 
kiln. This is a thorough test, but may not be easy or quick 
enough for some. 



GOING AT THEM AGAIN. 



In view of the recent announcement by the interstate com- 
merce commission that it would not suspend the taking effect 
of official classification of vehicles, the traffic committee of the 
National Association of Agricultural Implement and Vehicle 
Manufacturers met in Chicago to prepare plans for a formal 
complaint to the commission. 



THE CHICAGO VEHICLE SHOW. 



The annual convention of the National Carriage Dealers' 
Protective Association will begin in Chicago, October 10. The 
organization has a large membership. 

"We propose to show the strength of the horse vehicles," said 
Peter Wertz, one of the Chicago members of the association. 
"We aim to demonstrate that the coming of the automobile has 
not materially injured the trade in carriages and wagons." 
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AEROPLANES FOR BEGINNERS. 



The sharp advance in practice in the construction of flying 
machines, and their close approach to the stage of being a com- 
mercial commodity makes them interesting to \vood-workers,and 
some idea of the principle of construction should be welcome. 
We find in the Electrician and Mechanic what appears to be a 
clear conception of the laws of aviation: 

There is an increasing number of people not only interested 
by the continued advance of aeroplane construction and design, 
but a surprising number who are making working models em- 
bodying the best points of those already made with carefully 
thought-out ideas of their own, resulting from their experiments. 
It is by these experiments that improvements will be made, and 
those which help to solve the many problems now confronting 
the designers of aeroplanes. 

Many have no idea of the scientific principles involved in con- 
struction and flight. It is therefore, evident 'that at least the fun- 
damental principles should be thoroughly understood. 






It is to the well known effects of kite flying that we look ioi 
our first lesson in aeronautics. 

We know that the horizontal pressure of the wind on the in- 
clined surface of a kite causes it to rise, and the stronger the 
wind the more pull there is in the string. To further illustrate 
this action of the wind, reference should be made to Figs. 1 and 
2. The angle at which the air meets the kite is called the angle 
of incidence and for all practical purposes it may be taken that 
the wind is deflected at the same angle. If a line T bisecting 
this angle I D is taken, it will give the position of the upward 
thrust, and the centre of pressure at P. 

Now, supposing that instead of the wind blowing against a 
stationary surface, that surface were moved through still air, a 
similar upward thrust would be obtained, providing that the air 
so meets the surface that, after passing the angle of incidence, a 
downward pressure is given to it. 

An aerofoil surface, then, must be so shaped to capture the 
air and propel it downwards. It will then glide through the air. 
This forms the- basis of all aeroplane construction. The most 
Stable form of surface for an aeroplane is the result of care- 
ful experiment, with small planes in front of a powerful current 
•of air. 



This form of plane is shown at Fig. 5, and by means of dotted 
lines the action of the air is shown, that is, of course, when the 
plane or aerofoil, as it is technically termed, is propelled 
through it. It will be seen that the undersurface of the aerofoil 
condenses the air and the curvature of the upper surfaces causes 
a partial vacuum. 

The principal point we have to consider now, is the actual 
fact that a curved plane directs the air in a downward direction 
and exerts a lifting effect on the plane; or, in other words, the 
reaction of the air in the act of being displaced supports the 
plane. 

The most suitable angle at which the aerofoil should meet a 
horizontal current of air has been determined at about 1 in 8; 
but with small models this angle may be finer, good results hav- 
ing been obtained with an angle of 1 in 15. 

Many interesting experiments may be made to prove the ac- 
tion of air on plane and curved surfaces. Take half a sheet of 
writing paper and bend it as shown at Fig. 3, blow in the direc- 
tion of the arrow, and notice the lifting action of the other end. 
Now fold over as shown at Fig. 4, about 2 inches backwards and 
forwards several times until the folded portion will easily move 
up and down, and blow again. It will be seen that the flap will 
lift up and remain up while the air is directed on the plane. If 
a current of air is directed underneath the flap will vibrate only 
and act as a drag on the forward lifting of the p-lane. 

Another experiment may be made with notepaper and card- 
board to show the lifting effect of the curved plane. Cut out 
two pieces of thin cardboaard and touch the edges with glue or 
seccotine; fold a piece of notepaper over to form an aerofoil. 
Next support the plane with cotton and blow directly on the 
front with a pair of ordinary bellows or direct the escaping air 
from a toy balloon instead, and observe the lifting action. 

We have seen that the curved aerofoil is most suitable, and 
must now consider the length and width of the planes, or the 
aspect ratio; that is, the proprotinon of width or depth to 
length. It has been proven by experiment that a plane with a 
long front edge or entry and narrow depth is more efficient than 
one with smaller span and greater depth, and this is easily un- 
deirstood by glancing at Fig. 6. The air meets the long edge and 
is captured by the curved surface and directed downwards. A 
wide plane surface as suggested by the dotted lines would only 
be effective at the front portion, the rear would exert very little 
effect on the air which has already been deflected, and would 
give extra weight to no effect. 

We may take it that the chief part of the actual work of sup- 
porting an aerofoil is done by the underneath portion of the 
plane, also that a plane with a large aspect ratio is necessary for 
speed and lifting power, and also that the angle of the aerofoil 
should be somewhere near 1 in 10. 

Various mathematical calculations may be given to prove the 
truth of these theories, but as these involve a knowledge of 
trigonometry and are not really essential, they are omitted. It is 
a compa»ratively simple matter to vary the factors governing 
the fundamental principles of construction that abstruse mathe- 
matics may be safely left to theorists. The principles underly- 
ing the design of aeroplanes should now be understood. 

Before commencing the design and construction of models, it 
will be as well to notice the lines along which the development 
of the modern acrt-oplane has run, and consider the ty^>cs al- 
ready proved to be conquerors of the air. 

Although a considerable number of theories had been pro- 
pounded and some few practical attempts had been made pre- 
viously, it may be considered that the actual development of 
aeroplanes dates from the experiments of Otto Lilienthal, a 
German engineer, in the early nineties. 

A lifelong study of the flight of birds led him to construct a 
three-pair set of wings, to be operated by his own hands and 
feet, the wings opening and closing like Venetian blinds. He 
was unable to raise himself without the air of a counterpoi-se 
weight, and then only at the expense of great muscular effort, 
so 'he decided that flapping flight was impracticable. His next 
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experiments were with fixed wings, which he used as gliders, 
and he was so successful that he devised a double-deck ar- 
rangement of wings, and was enabled to take longer glides. 

He was in the habit of commencing a glide from the top of a 
hill some 250 feet high, and with a suitable wind could travel 
about 750 feet. Unforunately, in 1896, he lost his life through 
encountering a cuirrent of air, which capsized his glider and pre- 
cipitated ihim to the ground. His valuable experiments were con- 
tinued in America by Herring, in England by Pilcher, and in 
France by Ferber, Pilcher losing -his life a short time after- 
wards in a similar manner. 

In America Herring and Chanute worked together and com- 
menced a series of experiments, which furthered the double-deck 
style of glider. The Wright brothers also experimented with 
long bi-plane gliders, and arrived at the type of aeroplane bear- 
ing their name. 

The first aeroplanes to be raised and propelled by motive 
power were invented by Langley in America, and Maxim, in 
England. Both of these distinguis'hed inventors had to rely on 
the steam engine, and the excessive weight of the engine, to- 
gether with the impossibility of carrying much water, prevented 
them from being raised more than a few inches above the 
ground. The Wrights were the first to adopt a gas engine to 
a large bi-plane glider.. 



BUILDS A BI-PLANE. 



Ed. Ault, who is employed at the McCarty Buggy & Carriage 
Works, lola, Kan., has almost completed a bi-plane, the idea and 
construction of which he has been working on for a'bout three 
years past. The machine is thirty -feet in length, eight feet in 
width, and seven feet in height. The uprights and ribs are of 
Washington spruce, and the framework of tough oak. The ma- 
chine as it stands, without its cover w-hich will be of linen sheet- 
ing, and without its propellors, rudder, engine and piano wire 
bracing, weighs 150 pounds. The ribs on both of the planes arc 
concave, the hollow face being lowermost. 

As far as the machine has at present been constructed it looks 
much like a Wright or Curtiss bi-plane, but there are several 
points about the Ault machine which are entirely original. It 
will not have rudders projecting far in front and back as the 
Wrdght and Curtiss machines 'have. The propellers will be in the 
rear, and a small plane directily in front of the lower larger plane 
will act as an upward and downward rudder. But the chief 
point in which the Ault machine will differ from all others will 
be in the method of maintaining its stability. The Wright ma- 
chines keep their balance by the device of warping the ends of 
the planes, and the Curtiss by the aid of small planes placed be- 
tween the ends of the larger planes. 



MITCHELL MOTOR CAR CO. TO BUILD PLANES 



Urging aeronautical experts to utilize the term "aerovehicle" 
in place of "airship" in describing heavier-than-air craft, De- 
signer J. W. Bate has returned from a trip to Europe, where 
he made a study of the manufacture of aeroplanes. He an- 
nounces the entry of the automobile company into the realm of 
aeroplane building and the receipt of the first order for ten 
aeroplanes to be delivered by the Mitchell-Lewis Motor Com- 
pany to P. H. Greer, of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Designer Bate is convinced of the practicability of trans- 
forming a portion of an automobile plant into an "aerovehicle" 
plant. Aeroplanes, in Mr. Bate's opinion, are to be classified as 
commercial and pleasure "aerovehicles" and he ventures the 
prediction that the first practical commercial application of the 
heavier-than-air craft will be in the carrying of government mail 
to districts that now are considered rather inaccessible.. The 
sheet metaJ stamping facilities of the motor car plant appeal to 
the aerovehicle designer instantly, and may be adapted for the 
new industry with intelligence and little work. The trouble 
with most aeroplanes is their flimsy construction, too much at- 



tention being paid to lightness by the sacrifice of stability. The 
majority of accidents to aeraplanes are due to the tangling of 
gears. 

The new aerovehicle of the Mitchell factory will have features 
that aeronautical engineers will greet as not only scientific won- 
ders, but will hail as the solution of many of the problems that 
hitherto have been obstacles in the path of the better develop- 
ment of the weight-carrying monoplane and biplane. 

The aerovehicle power plant will be of a four-cylinder motor 
of light construction, stability being afforded by light aluminum 
fittings. The engine will have fitted to it a light, flexible clutch, 
so as to drive the propeller and enable the operator to engage 
the engine with the propeller at will and also to assist in start- 
ing the engine from the operator's seat. The aeroplanes will be 
a two passenger, "aerovehicle," the weight of designing judg- 
ment being in favor of the dependability of a machine with two 
operators. With the chances for matters going wrong under 
the direction of a single operator being so obvious, it is the in- 
tention to reduce to the irreducible minimum the element o4 
danger arid disability in the heavier-than-air craft. 



GLUE. 

In meeting all demands of the trade there will be found to be 
a variety of demands made on glue. The cabinetmaker must 
have a grade of glue for his work which must show a good body 
test; should be light in color; must be a glue that does not dry 
too rapidly, yet not too slowly. The furniture maker demands a 
good grade of glue with a high adhesive test, also a good test 
for sweetness, and it must not foam while using. 

It is generally supposed that for gluing wood pure hide glue 
is necessary, but this is not always the case. There are a great 
many glues for wood, mixed part hide and part bone glue, and 
there are some good grades of such glue being used for wood 
work and giving entire satisfaction. 

Glue suitable as a cement for wood should be of an amber or 
brownish-yellow color, clear, dry and hard, w^th a glassy frac- 
ture, not too brittle, but somewhat elastic. Placed in cold wa- 
ter, it should swell and absorb considerable water without ac- 
tually dissolving, though it remain in the water forty-eig'ht 
'hours. It should dissolve at a temperature of 145 deg. F. 



A CERTAINTY. 



The remarkable activity among motor car makers, especially 
the inception of new enterprises of the kind undertaken by reg- 
ular carriage makers, makes it a foregone conclusion that there 
are gallons and gallons of the new Vanadium varnishes being 
used not only on the new work, but otherwise. 

With the builder Valentine's Varnish is an article of faith 
based on work. With the strictly automobile man it had to be 
faith alone at first, but now he has found his faith made mani- 
fest in the work. 

By a most happy combination of good thought and good for- 
tune. Vanadium Varnish has been found to be perfectly adapted 
to motor car work. It is a proven good all-around article, but 
fortune did smile on Vanadium for automobiles. 

Really, it is not so very usual in trade movements to find a 
very long established concern like Valentine & Company keep- 
ing abreast of every developing condition. It indicates remark- 
able vitality and youth. 



NEW CATALOGUE. 



Crandall, Stone & Co., (a corporation), one of the milestone 
concerns in the carriage trade, keeps fully abreast of new needs 
by adding automobile accessories of approved and tested merit 
as the need springs up. 

All this is well shown in the new catalogue just out, wherein 
the "Pioneer" goods are fully described and well illustrated. 
Forty years of experience must verge on perfection. 
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A REALLY NEW DEPARTURE. 

From the mechanical point of view, the Daimler Knight, Pie- 
per and Lanchester omnibus constitutes almost a revolution in 
construction. The division of the structural framework into 
chassis and body has, in the new omnibus, become a thing of 
the past. The whole suspended parts of the vehicle are one 
homogeneous steel structure, with enormously increased strength 
for a given weight of material. The transmission of power from 
a single engine to two driving wheels, through balance gear — a 
feature of almost every automobile vehicle at present on the 
road — has given place to a system in which each driving wheel 
is directly propelled from an independent power unit through a 
worm and worm wheel. The interchangeable power unit sys- 
tem recently advocated, and adopted to some extent by makers 
of touring cars, has been carried in the new bus to a point far 




Side View of Bus. 

beyond anything previously attempted. The units are entirely 
self-contained and are attached to the framework of the bus ex- 
ternally; they may be dhanged without the removal of any por- 
tion of the bodywork. In the power units themselves, no 
change-speed gearing is employed. A gasoline motor and an 
electric motor, directly coupled, and fitted with a magnetic 
clutch and brake, form the whole equipment of each power unit. 
The position, again, of the power units constitutes a departure 
from previous practice. They are arranged externally to the 
vehicle body, and small space is occupied by the whole of the 
driving mechanism — space not otherwise utilized beneath the 
seating level on each side of the bus body. The four-cylinder 
engines are of the well known new Daimler-Knight type, and 
the electromotors, or "dynamotors," are shunt-iwound six-pole 
machines, which act alternately as motors or as dynamos, ac- 
cording to whether, on ^he one hand, their engines require as- 
sistance in order to propel the vehicle, or, on the other hand, 
the power of the engines is in excess of that demanded to over- 
come the resistance of traction. A storage battery is arranged 
under the driver's seat to take up, or give up, this excess ener- 
gy as the gradient or conditions of the road may require. The 
reversing is done by the electromotors. 

Other features of the new omnibus worthy of note are: the 
wire wheels, which are of exceptionally large diameter; an in- 
dependent cooling fan, which is driven from the elecric installa- 
tion; the steering /wheels, which are mounted on centrally dis- 
posed pivots carried vertically over the points of contact with 
the road; the front-wheel brakes — these are ifitted in addition to 
a magnetic brake acting on each wormshaft; ithe exceptionally 
liberal length of the springs; the tubular axles; the separate 
spring suspension of each motor unit; and the ignition magneto, 
which is driven direct from the motor crankshaft. 

Among the claimed advantages are: Increased ground clear- 
ance; lower floor level and lower centre of gravity; moderate 
wheelbase; smaller turning circle; less traffic congestion — ^as a 
result of the decreased overall length; brakes on all four wheels; 
case of steering and control; ease in which power units may be 



dismantled and replaced; engine stopped when vehicle is stand- 
ing — the motor, being electrically started, renders it unnecessary 
to leave any engine running when taking up or setting down 
passengers; less wear and tear on tires; less wear on brakes; and 
silence of running. 

As may be seen from illustration, there is no chassis frame in 
the ordinary sense, the frame being formed by the bottom or 
cvell of the body, which is built up of sheet steel r"illed into a 
deep channel section. At the points of load application on the 
springs, cross members shaped and rivetted to the steel well are 
fitted, and these add the necessary stiffening at the points re- 
quired. Torsional rigidity, to meet all mnding and twisting 
strain on the frame, is insured by means of a large rectangular 
steel tube, which is securely riveted to the two sides of the steel 
well under the driver's seat. This tubular member also forms 
the gasoline tank. 

At each side of the sheet steel frame, and under the top hori- 
zontal webs or seat lines, the power units are fitted, and these, 
on the present bus, comprise two 12 H.P. Daimler-Knight en- 
gines, the crankshafts and frames of which are extended so as to 
accommodate the dynamotors, the whole forming complete and 
compact self-contained units. Each dynamotor is nominally rated 




Cross-Section of 'Bus Looking Toward the Rear. 

at 3 kilowatts, but has a "give and take" capacity of three to four 
times that rating. The drive from each power unit is transmitted 
through a worm and worm wheel to each rear ivheel — ^no differ- 
ential gear being fitted. 

The maker has been enabled to use 40-inch diameter wheels 
on the front axles and 48-inch diameter wheels on the rear axles. 
Further, besides obtaining the great advantages due to large 
iwheel diameters, the weight of the wheels -has been reduced, 
and a larger factor of safety secured. The unsprung weights 
have been reduced to a low figure — that below the rear springs 
is stated to be under 10 cwt., and below the front springs about 
5 cwt. The height of the platform (inside the body) above the 
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ground has been reduced to 27 inches, which dimension is from 
5 to 10 inches lower than the majority of existing types; also, 
the ground clearance has been increased to 15 inches, against 
the lOj^ inch minimum specified in the police regulations. The 
power units are slung in the track of the wheels; hence, their 
ground clearance does not enter into consideration; they are, 
however, nearly 12 inches clear from the ground. 

Four separate methods of brakiijg are available for use, and 
these are; (1) by moving the control lever on the steering wheel 
to the strongest field position, when the momentum of the bus 
is absorbed by charging the battery; (2) by a magnetic brake- 




View of Chassis. 

which operates on both cardan .shafts and is actuated by one 
pedal, which also declutches the engines; (3) by a foot lever, 
which operates the brakes on the front wheels; and (4) by a 
hand lever, which also actuates the front brakes. 

For the control of the bus, there are two levers placed on the 
top of the .steering wheel; one is connected to the dynamo field- 
controller; the other is connected to the two engine throttles. 
For running in a forward direction, the two dynamotors are 
connected in parallel with the battery; the field regulation is 
controlled by a common rheostat. For reversing, the dynamo- 
tors are connected in series. The parallel and series positions 
are obtained by a single controller, the operating lever for which 
is placed .within easy reach of the driver, but need not be 
touched by him until a change of direction is required. 

The radiator is placed in front of the vehicle, and is connected 
to both engines, the circulating pump serving both units. The 
pump is driven by a Yi H.P. electric motor, which also drives a 
fan. The total unladen weight of the vehicle, including 5 cwt. 
of accumulators, ready for the road, is 3 tons 9 cwt. 



A. L. A. M. ON NOMENCLATURE. 



The A. L. A. M. has discussed wor-ds that have crept into the 
automobile business, which, in the opinion of many, were un- 
fair to the trade as a whole. Such •expressions as "pleasure 
car," for a machine to carry passengers, was considered pretty 
poor nomenclature. 

The term "commercial cars" as applied to freight carrying au- 
tomobiles, was considered a misuse of the term from the fact 
that all automobiles are commercial and practicable. 

The general opinion seemed to be that in future, automobiles 
should be termed "passenger automobiles" and "freight automo- 
biles." 



NEW AUTOMOBILE LAW. 



Governor Hughes has signed the Callan bill, providing for the 
registration of automobiles and the licensing of chauffeurs, a 
measure which it is estimated will yield an annual revenue to 
the state of about $1,500,000. Automobiles of 25 horsepower or 
less are to be taxed $5; between 25 and 35 horsepower, $10; be- 
tween 35 and 50 horsepower $15, and $25 for all other except 
commerciail vehicles, .which are to be taxed a flat rate of $5. 
Chauffeurs are to pay annual license fees of $5, and will be com- 
pelled to carry a license, containing their name, photograph and 
general description. The new law goes into effect August 1. 
After this year machines are to be licensed February 1. 



OBITUARY 



Moses Straus, president of M. Straus & Sons, Newark, N. J., 
prominent patent leather manufacturers, died at his country 
seat. Deal Beach, N. J., near Long Branch, July 19, aged 78. 
His death is ascribed to a general breakdown, due to his years. 
He -was one of the oldest tanners of this country, being a pio- 
neer in the Newark leather trade. He was born in Germany 
and arrived in the United States when he was 17 years old. 
Soon afterward he entered the leather business and founded his 
firm.^ Mr. Straus was a man of high character, esteemed and 
respected by all who knew him. He leaves a widow, two daugh- 
ters and three sons, Lewis, L T. and Benjamin, all of whom 
are of the tanning firm and who will continue the business. 

CoL John Phillips, aged 67, died a his home in Ironton, O., 
from a complication of diseases. He was born in Lancaster, O., 
and served in the Civil War. He moved to Ironton in 1873 and 
was the head of the Phillips Buggy Works. He is survived by his 
wife and four sons. 

William Lindexnann, a well known retired wagon and truck 
manufacturer and a resident of Detroit for over half a century, 
died of paralys-is that had made him an invalid for the past seven 
years. The deceased is survived by a widow and six sons, three 
of whom will continue the wagon and truck manufacturing busi- 
ness that the father established in 1869. Mr. Lindemann was 
born in Germany in 1846. His parents brought him to the 
United States when he was two years of age and the family set- 
tled in Detroit, where the deceased has since resided. Advancing 
years and failing health caused Mr. Lindemann to retire from 
business seven years ago. 

Martin J. Smith, aged 57, of Lawrenceburg, Ind., a carriage 
builder, died at his home from injuries received while attempt- 
ing to open a door at his home. When it did not swing readily 
Smith jerked the door with such force that it struck him, 
knocking him to the floor. He received internal injuries which 
proved fatal. A widow and four children survive. 

John N. Kunkel, president of Kunkel Wagon Works Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., died July 6. He leaves six sons and three 
daughters. 

E. A. Daniels, president of the Pinneo & Daniels Co., one of 
the oldest wheel factories in the trade, died at his residence in 
Dayton, Ohio, July 19, from heart failure. Mr. Daniels was born 
December 26, 1839, at Franklin, Mass., He was married early 
in life to Miss Mary Kilburn, whose family lived near Boston. 
The young couple came to Dayton in the early fifties and Mr. 
Daniels entered at once into the business life of the cit3^ More 
than forty years ago Mr. Daniels entered into partnership with 
Mr. Pinneo in the manufacture of hubs, spokes, wheels, etc., 
and the firm of Pinneo & Daniels became one of the solid in- 
stitutions of the city. About fifteen years ago yix. Pinneo died, 
but the old firm name remained unchanged. Mr. Daniels" son, 
H. R. Daniels, entered the firm some years ago and of late he 
had represented the Daniels* inteirest in the concern. Dr. Dan- 
iels is survived by his widow, two sons and a daughter. 



BANNER COMPANY TO MAKE MOTOR CARS. 



The name "Banner," which so long has been identified with 
the vehicle trade, will soon appear as the name of an automo- 
bile. Russell E. Gardner and others associated in the Banner 
Buggy Company have organized and incorporated the Banner 
Automobile Company iwith the following officers: President, R. 
E. Gardner; vice-president, Hugo Cartwright; department man- 
ager, Elmer L. Roninger. It is said that the company will 
manufacture a complete line of medium-priced cars. An output 
of 20,000 cars per annum is contemplated. A lar^e manufactur- 
ing plant will be erected. 
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Trade News From Near and Far 



NEW FIRMS AND INCORPORATIONS. 



Louis Ruel, Pittsfield, Mass., has established a carriage shop. 

The William Berg Company, Omaha, Neb., capital $10,000, to 
deal in buggies and automobiles, has been incorporated. 

Inland Motor Parts Co., Chicago, IlL, -capital $2,500, to manu- 
facture motor parts, incorporated by Fred C. Lindgreb, H. W. 
Corbett. 

The Meridian Auto Co., Meridian, Miss., capital $10,000, has 
been incorporated by Sam Meyer and J. T. Russell to manufac- 
ture automobiles. 

The Rasor and Joyce Company, of Greenville, S. C, has been 
commissio-ned with a capital of $25,000 to do a general live stock 
and vehicle business. 

The Jackson (Ohio) Spoke & Rim Co., has been dncorporated 
with capital of $3,000, by J. A. Howell, F. W. Jones, C. O. 
Evans and J. M. Robbins. 

The Garth Motor Car Co., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $400,000 by Geo. S. Patterson, H. A. Stahl, E. J. Thoba- 
ben, F. C. Carroll and C. P. Colley. 

The Northwestern Wheel & Wagon Works, BeUingham, 
Wash., has incorporated. The officials are: C. L. Tomlinson, 
president; F. W. Whitford, treasurer. 

Matthew J. Hansen, Inc., New York City, to manufacture 
wagons, vehicles, etc., capital $10,000. Incorporators, Matthew 
J. Hansen, 142 W. 16th street, and others. 

The Munsing Motor Car Co., to manufacture automobiles, 
capital $500,000, has been incorporated by Wm. H. Bursmith, 
76 W. 125th street, and others, of New York. 

The Pelletier Aeroplane Co., New York City, to manufacture 
aeroplanes, motors, engines, etc., capital $25,000, has been in- 
corporated by H. E. Pelletier and F. J. Pierce. 

The Daimler Import Co., New York City, to manufacture and 
deal in automobiles, capital $300,000. has been in<:orporated by 
A. N. Jesbera, 15 Bainbridge street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The H. B. Gray Company, to manufacture a-nd deal in auto- 
mobiles and motors, capital $5,000, has been in-corporatcd by 
H. B. Gray, H. G. Gray and others at Fort Plain, N. Y. 

The Gotham Motor Car Co., New York city, to manufacture 
and deal in motors, engines, etc., capital $25,000, has been in- 
corporated by R. W. Schuette, Douglass Manor and others. 

The Baker Sales Company, New York city, to manufacture 
and deal in automobiles and accessories of all kinds, capital 
$10,000, has been incorporated by Wm. E. Baker and Leonard 
Veith. 

The Balance Gear Light Vehicle Co., New York City, to man- 
ufacture vehicles, motors, engines of all kinds, with a capital 
of $30,000, has been incorporated by W. E. McDonnell, 132 Nas- 
sau street, and others. 

The Stephens-Cropley Company, Chicago; has incorporated; 
capital, $25,000, to manufacture and deal in vehicles, engines, ma- 
chinery, etc.; incorporators, George W. Stephens, Fred S. Crop- 
ley and William A. Conover. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Ritter Auto- 
mile Company, an organization which will operate in Madison 
Wis. The company is formed with a capital stock of $25,000 to 
deal in, manufacture and repair autos and sell gasoline and oil 
engines. It will also make and store auto and road vehicles. The 
incorporators are H. R. Ritter, J. C. Harper and Homer Z. 
Webster. 

New Wapakoneta Wheel Co., Wapakone«ta, Ohio, has been or- 
ganized and up-to-date buildings will be erected. The main 
building will be a one story brick, with power plant in the cen- 
ter, and will have 37,000 feet floor space. The officers of the 



company are: Edwin Abe, president; C. T. Kolter, vice-president 
L. N. Blume, treasurer; John Taeusch, secretary, and Ed. Trau, 
general manager. 

A new corporation known as the Empire Stat-e General Ve- 
hicle Company, with a capitalization of $100,000, has been or- 
ganized to take over the electric truck business of the Roches- 
ter Railway and Light Company. The officers are: President, 
Robert M. Searle; vice-president. Granger A. Hollister; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. T. Hutchings. The new concern will erect 
an assembling plant. It has secured the agency foff the General 
Vehicle Company of Long Isla<nd City, and will carry a com- 
plete stock of vehicles, as well as every detail of equipment. 



BUSINESS CHANGES. 



The Brodesser Motor Truck Co.,Milwaukee, Wis., has changed 
its location to Juneau, Wis. 

Battin & Crist, dealers in implements and vehicles, etc., at 
Orient, Iowa, has sold out to Coffey & Irwin. 

R. F. and W. M. Weygant, of Central Valley, N. Y., will trans- 
form the main part of their business into an automobile repair 
shop. 

As a result of negotiations the International Harvester Com- 
pany has acquired practically all the stock of the Chatham 
Wagon Company, of Chatham, Ont., thus graving it control. 

Thomas W. Williams, formerly of LaPorte, Ind., has sold his 
Michigan City Carriage works to Barney Switzer of South Bend, 
and has accepted a position with the Columbus (O.) Varnish 
Company. 

J. D. Humbert, Marshalltown, Iowa, has decided to remove 
the business of the Grinnell Vehicle Company and the Iowa Man- 
ufacturing Company to Des Moines before many months and he 
will take up his residence there. 

S. L. Dodds has bought the Hickman (Ky.) Wagon Factory 
and will have the same running full capacity as soon as some 
improvements are made. Besides interior improvements, he will 
erect another large building on the lots west of the office and 
build a switch from the railroad into these lots. 

The firm heretofore composed of F. J. Muldoon and O. A. 
Sdhauss, doing business under the name of M. & S. Service^ 
Kalaqiazoo, Mich., makers of signs and carriage painters, has 
been dissolved, Mr. Muldoon having severed his connection 
with the firm. Mr. O. A. Schauss will continue the business at 
the same location, 110-112 North Edwards street. 



BUSINESS TROUBLES. 



The Hibernian Bank of Chicago was named receiver of the 
Elgin Wagon Works, Elgin, 111., capitalized at $10,000, which 
was thrown into bankruptcy recently on petition of its creditors. 

Margaret Shake has sued the Kentucky Wagon Works for 
$2,250, alleging that her son, Oscar Shake, aged nineteen years, 
was injured in a boiler explosion at the defendant's plant on 
November 8, 1907. 

W. G. Hirsig, A. E. Potter and E. C. Boykin have been ap- 
pointed receivers for the Volunteer Carriage Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The appointments were made on an involuntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy. 

The Federal Court, Birmingham, Ala., has judged the Taylor 
Carriage Company, of that place bankrupt. The matter has been 
referred to Edmund H. Dryer, referee in bankruptcy. An invol- 
unitary petition in bankruptcy was filed against the company. 

A petition asking that the Embree-McLean Carraage Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., be adjudged bankrupt, was filed in the 
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United States Distriot Court. The creditors who caused the 
suit to be filed are Herman Nau, of St. Louis, the Conde-Neale 
Glass Company, and the Thompson & Protz Lumber Company. 
The petition sets forth that the carriage company owes Nau 
$2,500, the glass company $55.11, and the lumber company $63.46. 

J. L. Coxe, receiver of the Keystone Wagon Works, Reading, 
Pa., declared insolvent, has filed his second account wJiich has 
been approved by the auditor. A number of claims found to be 
correct are allowed. They make a total of $190,175.81, the bal- 
ance for -distribution under the account being $22,043.22, allow- 
ing a pro rata share of .1159. The largest individual claim was 
filed by George Brooke, Jr., trustee as assignee, for $148,772.09 
and $17,361.30 additional. On these claims the distribution 
amounts to $17,243.68 and $2,012.67, respectively. 

A decision has just been received in a cas-e that has been 
dragging through the courts for the past six or eight years. It 
is that of some of the stockholders of the Schad Wheel Company 
of Avoca, N. Y., which for some years manufactured carriage 
wheels and finally became bankrupt, in August, 1897, against the 
three men who purchased the factory and stock and continued 
the business. After the failure of the original company the prop- 
erty of the concern was bought at sheriff's sale by John H. 
Ellis and H. Wilmot Smith, who has since removed to Pasa- 
dena, California. These men put in a large amount of needed 
capital, purchased new and up-to-date machinery and equipment 
and by wise management they finally succeeded in placing the 
concern on a successful financial basis. TJie company has creat- 
ed a demand for its product among the manufacturers of car- 
riages. The result has been that the busdness has not on»Iy 
yielded a reasonable return »to the proprietors, but it has been a 
source of great benefit to the town. In January, 1903, more 
than five years after the failure of the original company, some of 
the stockholders of the defunct concern brought an action 
against the three men mentioned, alleging fraud and irregularity 
in the transfer of the property and claiming damages resulting 
from such transaction. Justice Foot's decision is a signal tri- 
umph for Ellis, Smith and Pettit. 



IMPROVEMENTS— EXTENSIONS. 



The Sibley Motor Co., at Detroit, Mich., has increased its 
capital from $80,000 to $150,000. 

The Eller Wagon and Carriage Company will construct a 
new three story building at Houston, Texas. 

An addition to its factory at East Third and Locust streets, 
Des Moines, is being planned by the Shaver Carriage Company. 
The addition will cost about $20,000. 

A permit for the erection of an addition to the Overland Au- 
tomobile Company's motor factory at Indianapolis, Ind., has 
l>een taken out, the building to cost $20,000. 

The Regal Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., has broken ground 
for its new plant in Windsor's factory district alon«g McDougall 
street. The building will be about 150x300 feet in dimensions. 

The Hercules Buggy Company, of Evansville, Ind., will build 
more additions to take care of its business. W. H. McCurdy, 
president of the company, says business is now 25 per cent 
l>etter than at was last year. 

The contract has been let by Dodge Bros., Detroit, Mich., 
machinists and manufacturers of automobile parts, for their 
main building in connection with their new plant on Joseph 
Campau avenue, near Bismarck. 

The Winton Carriage Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, has made ad- 
ditions to the plant which cover 200,000 square feet of space, 
150,000 of which is to be used as an assembling room and the 
other 50,000 square feet as a foundry. 

The Huntingburg (Ind.) Wagon Works has let a contrac. 
for the erection of two additional buildings to be used as a paint 
shop and a blacksmith shop. The former is to be 54x146 feet 
and the latter 41x146 feet, both of brick. 

A site for a new factory in Long Island City has been pur- 
chased by the Ford Motor Company from the Pennsylvania 



Tunnel and Terminal Company. It includes two plots, the cor- 
ner of Jackson avenue and Honeywell street. 

The General Moto^rs Company .will make extensive improve- 
ments on the Elmore factory at Clyde, Ohio. A new machinery 
building, 200 feet wide and 250 feet long, will be erected, mak- 
ing the main factory structure 660 by 300 feet. 

Following the announcement by the United States Motor Co. 
that a Detroit plant would be built for the making of Sampson 
trucks, a building 1,050x150 feet is in process of construction 
near the plant of the Brush Runabout Company. 

A building permit was issued to the Hudson Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich., for a reinforced concrete factory at the north- 
east corner of Jefferson avenue and Conners Creek, to cost 
$75,000 and an office building at the same location to cost 
$25,000. 

The Hannibal (Mo.) Wagon Co., which very recently leased 
the Anti-Friction Spiral Bearing Co. building, has installed new 
machinery in the building and is now operating Plant No. 2. 
This plant will be used principally for the manufacture of 
wheels. 

Eastern capitalists have closed negotiations for the control- 
ling interest in the Jonz Auto Company, Beatrice, Neb., and the 
company is to increase its capital -stock to $1,000,000. The com- 
pany was organized a few years ago by N. E. and C. Charles 
Jones, and the latter invented the Jonz automobile. 

The business of the Glen Wagon Company, at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., is growing so rapidly that the capacity of the works is 
overtaxed to fill orders, in spite of the large additional build- 
ings recently completed. The capital stock of the company is to 
be increased in order to secure the funds necessary to more 
than double the manufacturing capacity of the works. 

With every modern facility and machinery for manufacturing 
wagons and carriages and for repair work, with ample floor 
space in their display rooms, Schueler Bros, are now occupying 
their new wagon and carriage factory and repository at Milwau- 
kee, Wis. The building is entirely new and fireproof, has 4,800 
square feet of floor space on three floors and a basement. 

The capital stock of the Willys-Overland Automobile Com- 
pany, Toledo, O., is to be trebled. The increase from $2,000,000 
to $6,000,000 will be authorized at a meeting of the Board of 
Directors to be held soon. The new stock will be placed in the 
treasury and issued as the capital is required for use in the 
company's business. President J. N. Willys says it is only a 
question of time when the company's big plant at Indianapolis 
will be moved to Toledo. 

The steady and continued growth in the distribution of Pre- 
mier motor cars has influenced the Premier Motor Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., to enlarge the capacity of 
its factory at Georgia and Shelby streets, and already opera- 
tion's are under way which will almost double the present floor 
space and proportionately increase the production. The Pre- 
mier company has purchased additional ground in Georgia 
street opposite the present plant. 

The new factory buildings of W. S. Frazier Buggy Company, 
Aurora, 111., will be entirely modern. Two of the buildings will 
be the same size and there will be two or three smaller ones. 
The toal cost of the huildin-gs will be about $40,000. The build- 
ings will be of brick and will be high and airy. It is hoped to 
have the structures completed in time for occupancy not later 
than November 1. Th removal of the factory and the erection 
of the new buildings is made necessary by the recent settlement 
of the estate of the late Walter S. Frazier, Sr. Lincoln B. Fra- 
zier has purchased from the estate the stone buildings in which 
the factory proper is now located. 

The prosperity of the Grabowsky Wagon Co., Detroit, Mich., 
*s evidenced by the recently increased capital stock . from 
^,000 to $500,000. The company is now moving into its four 
sto. ' building, the cost of which, including equipment, is about 
$150,00C. All departments will be installed in the new factory 
within 30 days. The floor ^-pace and facilities afforded will prac- 
tically quadruple the capacity of the company, demanding an in- 
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crease in the number of employes to a total of 800 to 1,000 men. 
It is expected that no less than 100 cars per month will be turn- 
ed out in the new Grabowsky factory, which is located on the 
nine acre plot owned by the company at Mt. Elliott and the 
Michi^n Central belt line. 

Commercial trucks will be the kind of motor cars the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Vehicle Company will make a specialty of when it 
occupies its new building near Twentieth Street and Tracy 
avenue. Work on the new factory 128x200 feet, has already be- 
gun. "We will continue to manufacture horse-drawn vhicles 
when we get in our new plant, of course," says H. F. Gleason, 
manager of the motor car department, "but our specialty will be 
commercial motor car trueks. As soon as the new building is 
ready we will move from our present factory at Second and 
Main streets. In the new plant we will have about double the 
space we have here and we intend to double our capacity. At 
present we employ about seventy-five men in our factory and 
the force is to be increased to 150. We will put in about $15,000 
worth of new machinery." 



PERSONAL. 



Alfred C. Reynolds, one of the founders of the Reynolds Car- 
riage Works, will leave for Ellisburg, Wash., to make his home. 

The tenth annual outing of the Carriage and Wagonworkers' 
Union was held on August 7 at Walter's Emerald Park, New 
York City. 

Plans are nearly completed by the Blacksmith's Union No. 
209 for forming a branch union of carriagesmiths in Boston. The 
strike in Brocton is said to be settled except for final action on 
the wage scale. 

Dale Pohlman, for several years manager of the Anderson 
Carriage Company's plant, has resigned his position and will 
move to Detroit where he will become associated with a large 
carriage factory. 

O. A. Hook, who has been superintendent of the Elgin Wag- 
on Works, since its beginning in Dundee, has atrcepted a position 
with the Pekin Wagon Co., of Pekin, 111., and will act as as- 
sistant to W. A. Ebbert, who is now vice-president and man- 
ager. 

The annual convention of the salesmen of the Durant-Dort 
Carriage Company, Flint, Mich., was a great success. Blue rib- 
bons were in evidence everywhere throughout the eity and the 
enthusiastic yell of the men who find a market for the famous 
Blue- Ribbon output was heard wherever the salesmen congre- 
gated. 

Manager M. A. Steele of the Henney Buggy Company and 
the Freeport Carriage Company was host July 14 to a party of 
branch office heads and officers of the Moline Plow Company, 
which latter company controls the two Freeport plants. Among 
those present were A. C. Barber, W. H. Masten and R. K. Bak- 
er, of MoHne; W. E. Manning and J. E. Burbank, Kansas City; 
C. A. Cadwell, Sioux Falls; C. C. Trozell and F. N. Davis, Oma- 
ha; L. Lauritzen and H. M. Harrington, of Fresno, Cai.; J. T. 
Simmons, Dallas, Texas; W. H. Murphy, St. Louis, and F. T. 
Windle, of Moline. These gentlemen were entertained at lunch 
at the Brewster house and shown Freeport. 



PROSPECTS NOT YET EFFECTIVE. 



The contract was let for the Studebaker Brothers' carriage 
factory and display rooms, to be erected at a cost of $49,000 on 
the corner of Eighth and L streets, Sacramento, Cal. 

Michigan promotors recently submitted to Wichita Falls, Tex., 
a proposition to establish an automobile factory and the matter 
is being looked into by local business men, a committee of 
whom will leave soon for Detroit. 

The building of Anniston (Ala.) buggies for the wholesale 
trade by the Hale Buggy Cofnpany is almost an accomplished 
fact. It will be in two or more weeks. The necessary machin- 
ery together with a large amount of material has been bought 



and is expected to arrive early in August and the business will 
be set going. 

Preparatory to the -erection of a permanent factory in Paducah, 
Ky., the Mutual Wheel Company, of Moline, 111., purchased a 
piece of property in Mechanicsburg and the work of erecting 
the buildings will be started at once. 

Ground will be broken in San Antonio, Tex., for a lairge six 
story building to be occupied by the Commercial Car company 
of San Antonio, a concern which will manufacture auto trucks, 
delivery wagons and passenger cars for rural traffic. 

Berton B. Bales announced that the American Automobile 
Manufacturing Company of which he is the president, will es- 
tablish a factory in Louisville, Ky., to cost $125,000. Offices thave 
been opened and members of the firm are negotiating for the 
pujrchase of a site. 

Nashville, Tenn., is shortly to take rank as one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of automobiles in the United States. This 
will result from the opening of the big new plant of the South- 
ern Motor Works, and the placing on the market in large num- 
bers the Marathon automobiles as a Nashville product. 

If the city of Pueblo, Colo., will offer certain inducements in 
the shape of a suitable site, W. R. Andrews, of New York city, 
declares that he will erect and operate a factory in Pueblo to. 
the manufacture of his patented device, a spring automobile 
wheel that 'he expects will do completely away with the inflated 
rubber tires now in use. 

A conference at the Board of Trade, Fort Worth, Tex., will 
confer with Warren Heaton, of Neosho, Mo., concerning the re- 
moval of his wagon factory to Fort Worth from Neosho. A 
proposition was made by M-r. Heaton and a counter proposition 
offered. It is understood that Mr. Heaton wants a factory site 
of two acres convenient to a railroad, the subscription of $50,000 
to the stock of the factory and a guarantee of the cost of re- 
moval. 



FIRES. 

Robert Elder, Toronto, Canada, suffered a $1,000 fire loss. 
Humpha-ey & Son, Buffalo, N. Y., sustained a $2,000 loss by 
fire. 

A. R. Tomlinson, Charleston, S. C, suffered a complete fire 
loss. 

The United Carriage Co., Portland, Ore., sustained a complete 
loss by fire. 

The Bode Wagon Works, of Cincinnati, O., sustained $100,000 
loss by fire. 

Warner Pole & Top Co., Cincinnati, O., suflfered a $50,000 
loss by fire. 

G. S. Dolan, Cumberland, Md., suffered a fire loss of $3,000, 
partly insured. 

John Guedelhofer, carriage and wagon maker, Indianapolis, 
Ind., sustained a $3,000 loss by fire, fully covered by insurance. 



SEND YOUR CATALOGUES. 



A request has been received from an American consulate in 
Latin America for catalogues, in Spanish or French if possible, 
for the use of a carriage maker who makes inquiry especially in 
regard to the purchase of the following articles of American 
manufacture: Patent axletrees, one-half patent square bodts or 
king bolts, carriage springs, screws, carriage carpets or mats, 
paints, varnishes, carriage lamps, rubber for wheels with or 
without wires. The party in question would probably be inter- 
ested in the following kinds of machines also, which are to be 
seen in use in his establishment: Machines of hand and steam 
power for bending tires, rimming or shoeing wheels, making 
spokes, notching and making sockets for spokes in hubs, set- 
ting rubber with or without tires, piercing iron, threading nuts 
and ends of patent axletrees with screw-thread right and left. 
The "Victoria" is the common type of carriage for public use, 
but two-wheeled carts are common for private use. 
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RETAIL METHODS CAN BE IMPROVED. 



Big Concerns Take Up Approved Systems to Lessen Their Costs 
and Increase Selling Capacity. 



The importance of the application of sound principles and of 
using correct me-thods in the conduct of business is generally 
recognized. Whether the concern is large or small thcr€ must 
be the avoidance of unbusinesslike practices coupled with the 
wise management which normally is the prime condition of suc- 
cess. One service that large corporations arc doing is impress- 
ing the necessity of having the best methods in every depart- 
ment. They are indeed notable for making marked advances in 
the adoption of progressive methods, the carrying of organiza- 
tion and detail into every part of the business and the infusing 
of an energetic if not strenuous spirit among all who are charged 
with any responsibility for results in their special fields of effort. 
In their practice there is an opportunity for merchants and man- 
ufacturers occupying much less conspicuous places in the com- 
mercial wofld to learn something of their methods and to emu- 
late the painstaking care and system with which the manage- 
ment endeavors to have each department of activity directed as 
wisely and as profitably as possible. This implies an adminis- 
tration everywhere in accordance with the highest ideals of busi- 
ness and making an adequate financial success. Many small 
houses would do well to sit at the feet of the great concerns and 
learn to exercise similar care in the transaction of their own 
business, even though the difference in conditions would require 
a modification of the methods employed. 

There is.no doubt that many merchants and manufacturers ex- 
cuse themselves from giving proper attention to their business 
methods on the ground that the house is a small one with only 
a limited trade. Their idea seems to be that what would be 
gained by small economies, by a better system, by a more vigor- 
ous and up-to-date prosecution of business would not greatly 
count in view of the comparatively moderate volume of trans- 
actions and the small extent of the enterprise. All these things, 
they say, practically, if not in words, are very well for large con- 
cerns, but are not worth while in such a store as mine. They 
thus unconsciously afford a modern illustration of the man who 
was entrusted with a comparatively small amount for investment 
and use, and because it was not a larger amoi^nt did not attempt 
to do anything with it. It is undoubtedly true that the smaller 
merchants of the country in every branch of business are less 
careful about their methods and less energetic in pushing their 
trade than are the larger houses. It would not be just to say 
that we have here a reason for the small business of these mer- 
chants who are negligent in regard to their methods. It would, 
however, be safe to assert that good methods in a small con- 
cern are important factors in achieving success. The merchant 
who has an easy-going or slip-shod way of conducting his store 
is failing to follow the path that leads to larger business and 
better profit. If he is not faithful in taking care of his small 
business it will be owing to good luck rather than good man- 
agement if he enjoys the satisfaction of having a growing trade 
and an increasing profit. 

Every department of the business furnishes a field in which this 
principle may be applied and of the differen-cc very frequently 
found in the practice of large and small houses respectively. 
Large concerns, for example, are exceedingly careful in the pur- 
chase of goods, and see to it that they are advised in regard to 
the market, and that goods are bought on the most advantageous 
terms available. Thousands of retail merchants give little at- 
tention to this department of their business, in which — if they 
adopted better methods — they might save 5 or perhaps 10 per 
cent. In a well-ordered manufacturing establishment it is a rec- 
ognized principle that time is money, and there must be no un- 
employed workmen or idleness in working hours. It would be 
waste, and expensive waste. Good money has to be paid for 
that time and a way must be found to turn it to profitable ac- 
count. If this cannot be done the workman is let go. One of 



the problems in the retail store is making practical use of every 
minute- of the time and so arrange things that employes shall al- 
ways have something to do. Large houses have detailed meth- 
ods carefully elaborated for keeping track of the volume and 
course of business, so that those in direction of it way have fig- 
ures and records which will guide in making and carrying out 
plans, thus enabling them to utilize past experience and have a 
light cast on the probable future course of things. Many a 
smaller merchant is content to shuffle along without this help in 
anything like adequate detail, relying too nwich on general im- 
pressions and vague recollections. Other illustrations applying 
to various departments of the business, such as keeping tab on 
the work of salesmen, the adoption of good methods to secure 
promptness and efficiency from employes, and the employment 
of a system reaching out in various directions to make sure 
that the best service will be given to the public, will readily oc- 
cur to our readers as enforcing the principle that the smallness of 
a business does not justify carelessness or unbusinesslike meth- 
ods. — Iron Age-Hardware. 



USE THE GOOD SUGGESTIONS. 



Don't lose a good suggestion, use it. Thousands of business 
men to-day are neglecting to make use of the various good 
suggestions which come to them from various sources, merely 
by neglecting to make use of them. 

They subscribe to trade papers, read something they know 
would be good for them to try, and then neglect to put it into 
operation. 

They talk to a traveling salesman, and he tells them all about 
what some other dealer he calls on is doing along certain lines, 
and it looks like the same plan would succeed in their own place 
of business, but the plan is never put in operation merely be- 
cause it is easier to float along in old channels than to try out 
the new ones. 

A good suggestion comes from a customer, and it at once ap- 
peals to the dealer, but other matters crowd it out of the mind, 
and it is soon lost. 

The- woods are full of good suggestions, but it takes effort to 
apply them ,and they must be applied in a thorough manner be- 
fore any benefit can be derived from them. Get busy, and do a 
few of these things. You will never miss the time it takes if you 
will but use the time that would otherwise be wasted. 



A TALE. 



There was a man of modest means. 

But inclinations gay. 
Who sold a corner lot and bought 

A motor car one day. 
He closed his business up to ride 

Within the big machine. 
And parted with his diamond ring 

To buy the gasoline. 

Before, along the country roads 

The sumac lit its fires, 
He put a mortgage on his house 

To purchase rubber tires; 
And next he auctioned off his beds, 

His tables and his chairs. 
To give the car a coat of paint 

And make some slight repairs. 

But speeding in the early dusk. 

Without his lamps alight, 
A man in blue and brass appeared 

And stopped his dizzy flight. 
He didn't have a single cent 

To pay the fine imposed; 
They took the auto for the debt, 

And so the tale was closed. — The Road. 
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Recentl?^ Granted Carriagfe Patents 



Tire Fastener. Ruric W. Jordan, Boston, Mass., assignor to 
Jordan I>emounta'bIe Rim Company, Boston, Mass. No. 963,048. 
Patented July 5, 1910. 

The combination with a wheel, of a rim comprising inner and 
outer sections, the inner section being secured to the felly, and 




the outer section having slots along one of its edges, and an ex- 
pansible ring on the outside of the inn-er section, and having 
teeth entering the slots. 

Canopy Top for Vehicles. Charles E. Walters, Detroit, Mich., 
assignor to Midhigan Steel Boat Company, Detroit, Mich. No. 
963,098. Patented July 5, 1910. 

A canopy top for vehicles, the combination with a flaring bow, 
an inclined brace member detachably engaging the bearing on 




or- ^ 



the flaring portion of the bow, and an offset bearing on the low- 
er portion of the bow for engagement with brace in collapsed 
position. 

Vehicle Brake. Randolph N. Martz, Frederick, Md. No. 
963,608. Patented July 5, 1910. 

A brake including a brake beam slidabl^ backwardly and for- 
wardly, a pulley carried by the brake beam and -located in rear. 




spaced transverse rock shafts located in rear of the pulley, a 
rear operating lever, and a chain passing around the pulley and 
havin^r portions extending to the rock shafts and to the operat- 
in-g lever, whereby when the brake is applied at either side of the 
pulley, the chain at the other side will be held fast. 

WhHBetree Connection. James H. Whan, Mertilla, Kan. No. 
963,411. Patefii*«d July 5, 1910. 

A whiffletrec connection consisting of a straight plate formed 



with a centrally arranged circular opening and with oppositely 
disposed communicating notches extending longitudinally of 
plate, and a second plate having its ends bent longitudinally in 
opposite directions and its central portion formed with oppo- 




sitely disposed transverse notches to form between them a con- 
necting neck, the second plate being adapted to pass throi»gh the 
notches in the first plaite and neck being adapted to enter circular 
opening, whereby the ends of the two plates will be oppositely 
disposed in spaced relation. 

Pneumatic Tire Protector.. Gustave Vergote, Marshall, Minn. 
No. 963,667. Patented July 5, 1910. 

A protector for pneumatic tires comprising a channeled cover 
embodying a tread portion having scalloped side edges present- 




ing alternately arranged recesses and spaced 'lateral arms at 
each side, flanges extending laterally from tread portion and cov- 
ering recesses and partially covering the arms, and clamps ex- 
tending transversely beneath tread portion and arms and having 
spring fingers terminaiting adjacent to and beyond the ends of 
the arms to bear against the sides of the tire. 

Armored Tire. William H. Enyon, Cleveland, Ohio, No. 
963,882. Patented July 12, 1910. 

An armored tire, comprising a sheath having embedded there- 
in a flexible metallic aronor consisting of a main body portion 




extending throughout the tread portion of sheath and provided 
with portions of subsitantial width and separate f-rom each other 
disposed in the sides of sheath. 

Vehicle Lamp. Irving H. Atwood, Amesbury, Mass. No. 
965,551. Patented July 26, 1910. 

A lamp, a curved or C-shaped piece adapted to be supported 
horizontally in the lower portion of the casing or lantern of the 
lamp, the piece being provided with longitudinal slots and with 
slots connecting one end of longitudinal slo*s with the lower 
edge of the piece and further provided with recesses extending^ 
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from the slots connecting with the lower edge of the piece un- 
der the longitudinal slots, whereby substantially longitudinal 
tongues are formed integral with the piece and adapted to be 




pressed downward into the o-ecess and to spring upward there- 
from; and a font provide with studs adapted to be moved into 
the slots over the tongues. 

Vehicle Spring. Door R. Close, Chicago, 111. No. 963,870. Pat- 
ented July 12, 1910. 

A vehicle spring structure comprising in combination two 
parti-elliptical springs, a -coiled spring interposed between verti- 
cally suibsit-antially aligning portions of springs, a scroll exten- 
sion of one of leaf springs extending beyond the end of the 
other, and means for checking the recoil of the second member 
comprising a substantially laterally rigid connection between the 




scroll portion and the end of the opposite leaf spring to which 
the coiled spring is connected. 

Tire and Rim Lock. George J. Fanner, Cleveland, Ohio, as- 
signor to the Fanner Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. No. 
964,152. Patented July 12, 1910. 

A vehicle wheel, detachable rim, means for movably securing 




rim to the felly of wheel, the means comprising a toothed rack 
mounted on felly and pivoted members adapted to be engaged 
by (toothed rack and to engage rim. 

Wheel Mason J. Clark, Newark Valley, N. Y. No. 964,215. 
Patented July 12, 1910. 

In wheels, an inner rim; two side rims mounted over the in- 




ner rim, forming a groove between them, and having horizontal 
slots in them; semi-elliptic springs mounted in the groove and 
having at each end a pair of rollers fitted to play in the slots; 



a cushion located in each end of each slot, the length of the 
slots being proportioned to engage the roHers at one end in 
going forward and at the other end in going backward; and a 
stiff outer rim secured upon the springs at their midway por- 
tions. 

Resilient Tire. Isaiah O. Wilson, El Toro, Cal. No. 964,727. 
Patented July 19, 1910. 

A resilient tire, the combination of a felly, a metallic rim ap- 
plied thereto and provided at its two edges with outwardly ex- 
tending flanges, the middle portion of the rim being pressed out- 
wardly to form a hollow annular rib, a plurality of resilient 




strips each of which is bent into a substantially circular form 
and the two ends thereof caused to overlap, bolts securing the 
overlapping ends of the strips to the annular rib and holding the 
strips against the outwardly extending flanges at the edges of 
the rim, nuts applied to the bolts and received within the hollow 
rib of the rim, and an outer casing inclosing the resilient strips 
and secured to the felly. 

Tire Heater. Uno H. Laurin, Cleveland, Ohio. No. 964,795. 
Patented July 19, 1910. 

A tire 'heater comprising a support, a fuel supply chamber 
mounted thereon, a hollow spheroidal anemiber mounted on the 




discharge end of the fuel supply chamber, a tube into one end of 
which the member extends, a burner connected to the other end 
of the tube, and means for holding the spheroidal member and 
the tube against endwise separation. 

Spring Wheel. John Lee, Oelwein, Iowa. No. 964,979. Patent- 
ed July 19, 1910. 

A vehicle wheel comprising a spoke rim having flanges on its 
sides, one of the sides being removable, an outer sectional rim 
having its sections arranged between 'the sides of rim and adapt 




ed to move radially, guides located upon the sections, resilient 
yokes carried by the sections and adapted to extend from one 
section to the adjacent section, means for pivotally connecting 
the adjacent ends of pairs of yokes, means engaging the gn^^'des, 
and resilient shock absorbing means between the yokes and 
spoke rim. 
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ElUptic Spring. Harry Jeffrey, Louisville, Ky. No. 965,191. 
Patented July 26, 1910. 

An elliptic spring, comprising in combination a primary fun- 
damental plate fo-rmed with bent angular ends, and a secondary 
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felly and adapted to engage with the clencher rim, a locking 
plunger extending outwardly into each cam for locking it against 
rotation, and means for supporting the plunger and holding it 
against rotation. 

Rim of Wheels and Means for Temporarily Securing a Pneu- 
matic Tire Thereto. Andre Michelin, Paris, France. No. 965,593. 
Patented July 26, 1910. 

A vehicle wheel rim constituting a seat for a tire and provid- 
edge at one side with a tire retaining edge of greater diameter 
than the rim and at the other side with an annular channel of 




less diameter than the rim, an annular seat of greater diameter 
than the channel formed in the rim adjacent to the channel and 
in a plane on the opposite side of the channel from the wheel, a 
ring fitted to removably engage rim and the tire there- 
on, an annular seat in ring of greater diajmeter than the 
wheel rim and lying in a plane initermediate of the planes of the 
channel and seat in the rim and an inextensible endless locking 
ring adapted to rest loosely in channel when not in use and to 
engage both of the seats when in use for locking the tire on the 
rim. 



A NEW TYPE OF CABRIOLET. 

The chassis this body is mounted on is a 12-16 Renault, and the 
idea of getting out this body was to provide a car for a gentle- 
man driving himself, which would either be a touring car and 
©tUl be a flusih sided body and yet give full protection against 
the elements, also to get as roomy a body as possible without 
any great weight. It will be noted that the body is all in one 
compartments, there being only central doors,access being gained 



fundamental plate placed against the primary fundamental plate 
and formed with straight square ends and sihorter than the pri- 
mary fundamental plate so that its ends lie at some distance 
within the angular ends of primary fundamental plate. 

Automobile Wheel. Charles Rasmussen, New Haven, Conn., 
assignor of one-half to Paul W. Stein'beck, New Haven, Conn. 
No. 965,539. Patented July 26, 1910. 

An automobile wheel, the combination wih the felly, tire and 
clencher rim, a series of rortatable locking cams carried by the 



Never attack whole <bodies at a time, whether they be the 
daughters of Eve, or the sons of Adam. It is imprudent as 
well as unjust to attack them by the lump. 




to the driver's seat by folding up the seat next to the driver; by 
this construction one set of doors is saved and consequently a 
great amount of weight, the body thus being a mere shell. 

The landaulette head is covered with imperial leather enam- 
el ed on the inside instead oi being lines, and .the hoop sticks are 
all pohshed; this also saves considerable weight. Another fea- 
ture of the body is that the driver's seat is adjustable to suit 
the length of legs of any driver. 



THE WESTINGHOUSE IDEA. 

The electrical expert, in conjunction with others, has devised, 
rather than invented, a spring that is to make the air tire un- 
necessary. Lt is to be put on the market soon according to re- 
port. In a recent interview the inventor declared hU belief that 
the new spring would bring in an age of solid and cushion tires 
to replace the pneumatic tire, and second, expressed his ac- 
knowledgmen/t to "a doctor, a clergyman, a mechanic, and a lit- 
tle engineer," as .the originators of the idea that he has since 
developed and adopted. 



WHAT THEY MAKE. 

A year ago the Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich 
was purchased by the General Motors Company for a price ap- 
proximating H750,000. The Cadillac Company has just closed 

'^r ^^"^ ^""^ ^^"^ ^^^^ slightly in excess 

of $3,000,444, or about 63 per cent on the amount paid for the 
plant, which in itself was considerably more than the actual 
amount of cash invested by the original company. 

RECENTLY EXPIRED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE VEHICLE INDUSTRY. 

AQQ T> ''^.^^''^ii Expired June 13, 1910. 

499 afoZvf ^ Sif qJ??JI*''*^t^i*I: J-uther J. Swell, San Francisco. Cal 
499,34a-Vehlcle l^^^t^^^foslah^^^^ and William P. K« 

499.477-Holdback for Vehicles. Charles A. G. Swasey. New Bedford. 
499,514— Vehicle Wheel. James Buchanan, Indianapolis, Ind. 
««« Patents Expired June 20. 1910. 

''''^'^^TttsK Pa'^"'''' Helgs and Gefr^e C. Coover. Me- 
KoniKd v^Ki 1 a Patents Expired June 27, 1910. 
MO SftLlv^l^ ll^^^J^- A 1^"^=^' Canton. Ohio. 

fx2'?5r~X®***^*® Shaft. Anton Friedmann. Jr CincinnAtf r\M^ 
500,188-VehIcle Brake. Abraham BrueggW, Muske^^*^^ 
Patents Expired July 4, 1910. 
C^^^U'* ^- Hockensmlth. Irwin, Pa 
KAA'ft2?^X^^*f ^® S?L®- ^^^'^ Osborne, Union City, Ind 
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WHO INVENTED THE "PNEUMATIC' 



TORPEDO AND SUBMARINE. 



A proposal to erect in Edinburgh' a memorial to the inventor 
of the pneumatic tire has given rise to some dispute as to who 
was the real inventor. This is not «the first time that a dispute 
has arisen as to the real author O'f an important invention or 
discovery. The fact is that a really distinct invention is not, 
in its earlier stages, a simple matter, however simple and com- 
monplace it may appear to the general mind after its develop- 
ment and widespread use. 

Such being the condition, it may be asserted that a really new 
article of utility is seldom developed by a singk mind, but is 
the result of co-ordinated effort on the part of the inventor him- 
self, of engineers and factory superintendents wlio assist in de- 
veloping it, of his patent attorneys, the patent office examiners 
of the manufa-cturers who ultimately undertake its production, 
and of an indefinite number of users of ithe article. Every man 
of a practical turn of mind, who takes up the use of a newly 
invented article is liable to make some suggestion bearing upon 
its possible improvement, or its better adaptation to its intend- 
ed uses, to the end that as long as the article remains in de- 
mand, each year's output of it may possibly be -better than the 
preceding types. Many of the improvements so suggested aie 
likely to be covered by patents — often in the name of the orig- 
inal inventor — but others, relating merely to details and not to 
new principles of invention, are utilized as part and parcel of 
the original patent. 

To take the pneumatic tire, Robert William Thomson, while 
the first patentee of such an article, cannot be claimed to have 
produced a practical article of commerce. His aerial wheel was 
regarded simply as an interesting novelty, for the world was not 
ready yet for pneumatic tires, and Thomson and his patent 
were soon forgotien. Dunlop*s pneumatic tire brought out at a 
time when the public mind was more receptive, lead to more 
practical results, but his invention disclosed no principle not 
anticipated by Thomson, and hence patent protection could not 
be claimed for it. The patents under which the really succe^ful 
pneumatic tires have been made did not relate primarily to the 
principle of an air cushioned wheel, but to details of attaching 
these cushions to the wheel rim, and holding them in place. 

Credit is due both to Thomson and to Dunlop for their study 
and application to the subject of rendering vehicluar traffic more 
comfortable, but there is not being made on earth to-day any 
tire, the shape or means of attachment of which can be traced 
to any suggesion made by either of the gentlemen named. The 
Dunlop company early in its career dropped the Dunlop inven- 
tion in favor of tires distinctly different, and to-day the tires 
made by that important concern are not even the same as were 
covered by various patents which the company acquired as de- 
velopment was made in the tire art. 

The standard automobile tire to-day was protected in Eng- 
land by the patent granted to Bartlett. The tires made under 
this patent were developed year by year until they became the 
modern "clincher" tire, and it is informing to consider that the 
tire section of the present time has been a gradual outgrowth 
from Bartlett's specification. The purpose of this article is not to 
claim preeminence for any particular inventor in respect of the 
pneumatic tire, but to point out that the standard type of tire 
to-day is not the work of any one man, but of countless work- 
ers and students in the tire field. — India Rubber World. 



BRITISH SUPPLIES MANUFACTURERS TO OR- 
GANIZE. 



Patterned after the A. L. A. M., the British manufacturers of 
automobiles and automobile accessories and supplies is in pro- 
cess of formation. In addition to the makers, the organization 
will include agents, and the main purpose of the body will be to 
prevent concessions from the list prices of the trade. During 
the past two years the tendency of fierce competition has been 
to force agents to divide commissions in order to get business. 



We thought the "torpedo" would have to develop something 
more after its kind, and sure enough our German friends have 
thought out the conclusion that a torpedo is something that 




does business in submarine localities, so we have a submarine 
type of motor car attachment which we take the liberty to re- 
produce as a contribution showing how far an original freak 
idea may be amplified. The two Herr Barons shown in the 
picture look dust-proof, if not so very picturesque. 



$20,000,000 CAPITAL FOR THE B. F. GOODRICH 
COMPANY. 



A special meeting of the sihareholders of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O., has been called for August 24, for the purpose 
of increasing the capital stock from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000. 
The increase is to be 7 per cent, cumulative preferred stock, the 
existing capital to continue to be common stock. It is the pur- 
pose of the directors at once to declare a stock dividend of 
$5,000,000 in preferred shares at par, and the balance of the in- 
crease in capital ($5,000,000), before being sold elsewhere, will 
be offered to the stockholders of the company at par, pro rata. 
Arran^ments will be made for the listing of both preferred and 
common shares on the New York Stock Exchange. Recent 
newspaper reports have mentioned quotations for Goodrich stock 
as -high as $325 for $100 shares. 



WELDING SPRINGS. 



When it is not cheaper to buy a new spring, here is a way of 
making a weld: To prepare the springy plate, upset the ends, 
punch a small hole with a sharp-pointed tool, (to save stock), 
one quarter inch from end. Cut out with sharp chisel and bend 
the two parts down in opposite angles a little. Then fuller the 
scarf, leaving outer edge thick and forging a thin lip on inside 
of both ends. When thus prepared, heat and lock the four 
scarfs in together and Jiammer on flat surface, and then on edge. 
Now pin the thick outside edge which will stretch around and 
lock the four parts tightly together. 

The fire should be clean, with small sides, and covered with a 
thin plate of iron, while catching heat. Use a small quantity of 
borax, and never overheat. Let no coal touch the spring. A 
round edge flatter will make a better weld than the hammer. 
Fit spring plates with clamp tongues; holding a few seconds and 
bearing on ends over horn of anvil will give proper set. 

Temper with oil and have spring just hot enough to make oil 
blaze. Lay down in the air, or heat to a very dark ired and dip 
whole plate in oil vat ten seconds. In either case, the spring 
will stand usage better where it is mended than anywhere else. 
This is the result of tbirtv years* evperierce. 
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IMPROVED TWO-CYCLE ENGINES. 



Experimenters in Europe Work Out Problem to Get More 
Applied Power to the Stroke. 



There are features of excellence about the two-cycle engine 
that make it an interesting proposition to the carriage builder 
who has to take such parts into consideration. The defects of the 
engine are well enough known not to need much comment. It 
seems that the careful experimenters in Europe have taken the 
time to work on the problem and have changed the arrange- 
ment of valves so as to get more applied power to the stroke. 




Sectkmal View of the 25 H.P. ValTdess Engine Showing Car- 
buretor and the Waiter-Cooled Space Between the Cylinders. 

Illustrative of this point wc find in The Motor, an energetic for- 
eign periodical, two phases of this subject of much interest One 
i-s the account of a perfected en-gine, the other the suggestion of 
an <engrneer for an improvement in valve arrangement. 

Reversal of the direction of motor of the car is secured in 
the orthodox manner, that i§, through the medium of an inter- 
mediate shaft in the gear gearbox. The engine is placed for- 
ward under the bonnet, and thus is completely accessible, while, 
being short in length, no less than 8 ft. 6 in. body space is avail- 
able on a 10 ft. chassis. 

The two pistons are in parallel vertical cylinders connected 
by a common combustion chamber, so that the cylinders and 
combustion chamber form an inverted U. The two pistons, 
therefore, drive down together, each connected to its own crank- 
shaft, the crank discs having single helical teeth cut upon their 
peripheries, and the two being geared together. On the upward 
stroke, air is drawn through the air disc which, in being lifted 
from its seat, also lifts a tapered needle from the gasoline ori- 
fice in the throttle passage where a saturated mixture is formed. 
On the downward stroke the air is compressed below the pis- 
tons in the base chamber, and, near the bottom of the stroke, 
the inlet port in one cylinder is uncovered by the piston, the air 
passes from the base chamber through the throttle passage, in- 
timately mixing with the saturated mixture and then, entering 
the cylinder, drives before it any residual exhaust gases which 
pass out through the exhaust port in the other cylinder, the ex- 
haust port beitig opened about three-quarters of an inch in ad- 
vance of the inlet port opening. The upward movement of the 
piston compresses the charge ready for firing, and air is drawn 
into the crank chamber for the next cycle of operations. Thus 
each downward stroke is a power stroke and each upward 
stroke is an induction stroke in the base chamber, and both pis- 
tons act simultaneously. Consequently there are only half the 
number of impulse strokes that would be given by a four-cylin- 
der engine of the four-stroke cycle type, and the question at once 



arises as to why the engine should pull so well at slow speeds. 
The first reason that would actually be advanced is the total 
mass of flywheel, for there is a flywheel on each crankshaft. 
But, quite as important is the fact that the carburetion as al- 
ways equal and the charges are, therefore, regular in quality at 
all speeds. A great advantage possessed by the valveless en- 
gine over other two-stroke cycle engines is the fact that the 
baffleplate is the water-cooled division between the two cylin- 
ders and not a plate on top of the piston to get hot. 

Lubrication is effected by a distributing plunger pump forc- 
ing oil to each moving part in turn, and as no gasoline is drawn 
into the crankcase the lubricating oil is not affected, neither is 
there any chance of the charge being fired before it enters the 
cylinders. Control is brought to a single lever above the wheel, 
this lever being used to operate the throttle. 

The Proposed Two-Cycle Engine. 

The advantages of the two-stroke motor are known. It has a 
more uniform torque than the four-cycle engine. To compare 
the two types it is necessary to remember the respective func- 
tions performed. In the four-cycle engine a complete and sepa- 
rate stroke is devoted to a single purpose — (1) induction, (2) 
compression, (3) firing, and (4) exhaust, giving an impulse 
stroke in each cylinder every two revolutions of crankshaft 
Four cylinders must be used to get a constant turning effort. 
This is all done with two strokes in two-cycle engines. Often 
each stroke is halved to.fuliill its two purposes, so that the four 
phases are completed in one revolution. If crankshaft speed 
and cylinder bore were equal in both cases, the two cycle might 
develop twice the power of the four-cycle, and many now ex- 
pect it to. The error is in thinking the actual stroke has the 
same effective value as the four-cycle. It hasn't. 

Fig. 1 illustrates this. The piston is shown at bottom of effec- 
tive stroke. At that point the exhaust port in cylinder wall be- 
gins to be uncovered by the piston. Pressure is released im- 
mediately, and thence, during the remainder of the stroke, the 
piston is simply pulled down by the crankshaft. This portion 




Section of Carburetor Showing Gasoline Feed, Air Intake Disc 
and Needle Valve. 

of the stroke is absolutely negative. But it is unavoidable in the 
orthodox design, because space must be provided for the ac- 
commodation of the exhaust and inlet ports as well as for some 
clearance. And the ports must be of generous area, otherwise 
there may be a throttling of the exhaust gases or wire-drawing 
of the inlet; therefore, the space required will be, relatively to 
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the stroke, of considerable magnitu-de. Hence it is that the dis- 
tance, A.B., representing the effective stroke, is but little more 
than half the full or actual stroke, A.C. In some cases, as 
stated, it may be no more than half. A clumsy designer can, in- 
deed, lose a great deal in this way. 

What makes matters so much worse for the efficiency of the 
engine is that pressure <:eases behind the piston just about that 
point Where it may be most effective in turning crankshaft. With 
any other type no engineer would think of lifting exhaust valve 




with crank at angle indicated in Fig. 1. In the average two- 
stroke motor it must take place at about such angle. The in- 
let aperature commences to uncover as soon as exhaust port is 
opened by descent of piston. This gives ingress to charge, which 
has been slightly compressed in crank chamber. 

It is urged that the forcible injection of each charge into the 
cylinder serves to drive out the residual burnt gases. Possibly 
it does so in a small measure, but that must mean a correspond- 
ing loss of such charge in following the exhaust products into 
the silencer. In spite of the baffle on the piston^head to deflect 
the entry of the fresh gases, expansion is bound to occur. The 




J^s 2. Fig. 3. 

so-called "sweeping out" is, therefore, much more likely to be « 
"flooding out" by a more-ar-leS'S intimate mixture of burnt and 
unburnt gases, and a certain portion thereof must inevitably be 
lost before the exhaust port can be closed again by the return- 



ing piston. And since the piston is moving slowly during this 
early portion of its stroke, every opportunity is offered for aft 
escape of useful fuel. 

It is evident that, if the efficiency and "flexibility" of a two- 
stroke motor are to be improved, the actual piston stroke must 
more approximately represent positive action and (work done 
than it does in most existing engines of this type, and means^ 
must be had to close the cylinder directly after the fresh charge 
has entered — or before if found desirable. There must be no 
open exhaust port to give free exit for the combustible mixture 
ere it can be compressed preparatory to ignition. It becomes 
advisable to let the exhaust port be at head of cylinder and in- 
let at bottom. In Fig. 2 is given a sectional view of a proposed 
motor. 

The inlet ports (D) surround cylinder, as does the annex of 
the crank chamber which foTms, with the lower part of the cyl- 
inder, an annular lead to the parts. To get good compression 
the crank chamber is only just large enough to contain crank 
disc, and allow for clearance of connecting rod. Since inlet 
ports have maximum length circumferentially, they may be 
very short in the axial line of the cylinder, without sacrificing 
area. This is the first step towards the saving of space succeed- 
ing the effective stroke of the piston. The exhaust is effected, 
not through a port in the side of the cylinder, but by a valve in 
the head. This valve can be overhead or in a pocket, as pre- 
ferred. It is operated by a "trip" on the periphery of the crank 
disc. Gearing is not required, of course, inasmuch as the valve 
has to be opened at each revolution of the crankshaft. 

The valve is timed to open at a point which, by experiment, 
gives the best results. Generally, it will be correct to open the 
valve when the lower edge of the piston-head is within a dis- 
tance from the top of the inlet ports equal to one and two- 
thirds of their depth. In the motor shown, this distance is 
5-16 in., the depth of the ports being 3-16 in. The total required 
for exhaust and inlet openings is, hence, only J4 inch — probably 
less than would be devoted to one port in the usual design. 

In this case there will be a better scavenging effect than is 
obtained where both ports are located in lower portion of cylin- 
der. 

The crank chamber is shown fitted with three valves. The 
first (E) is the inlet in connection with the carburetor. It is of 
automatic disc type and very sensitive. A spring is not wanted. 
The Seating is merely a perforated disc of bronze. 

The valves on the cover of the crank chamber are of a some- 
what similar type, but are provided with a spring, which is com- 
mon to both. That on the outside of the cover is intended to 
afford some relief should a backfire occur. The passage to this 
valve is through holes in the lower valve (F), which register 
with an annular groove in the seating valve (F), whence holes 
lead to the seat of the outside valve (G). The inner valve serves 
to admit air to the engine when the throttle is closed. 

It will be dear that the cylinder casting is an exceedingly 
simple affair, and that, if desired, it can readily be machined all 
over. This, by the way, should be distinctly advantageous in 
an air-cooled motor for cycle or aeroplane work. And, so far as 
the former is concerned, the exhaust valve, together with a 
"lifter," would be another useful point. 



WHAT THE SWISS ARE DOING. 



The Zurich Corporation, which governs the famous Swiss 
community, has decided to grant no further licenses to gasoline 
cabs, holding that electric cabs can be operated as efficiently 
and economically without the noise and odor of the gasoline 
vehicles. 



CARRIAGE WORKERS OPEN LABOR BUREAU. 



The Carriage and Wagon Workers* Union, New York City, 
has established its employment agency in Labor Lyceum, Wil- 
loughby and Myrtle avenues. The office will be open daily from 
8 to 9 o'clock A. M. 
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QUEER USES FOR SECOND-HAND AUTOMO- 
BILES. 



The introduction of the mod-ern automobile for commercial 
purposes has resulted in the application of gas to many of the 
machines. In recent years a great many second hand motor 
vehicles have been purchased with a view of re-constructing 
them for mercantile purposes. The buyers sea^rch the junk 
dealers and other places where complete automobiles or parts 
of automobiles may be found in an abandoned condition. Some 




of these machines thus obtained are secured at remarkably low 
prices. The old and wrecked machines are given tharotigh ov- 
erhauling. Platforms are arranged for the carrying of gas 
tanks or supplies. The abject is to furnish travelling merchants 
with some sort of an outfit with which they can transport their 
goods. The steam power auto is not very popular. Th-e elec- 
trical machines are not used very much for this special service. 
The gas and gasoline machines are preferred. Hence we meet 
with men who make a business of collecting old machines in 
order that they may rebuild them for the purposes in question. 
This ha® caused some of the gas men to undertake the remod- 
elling of machines. Some of the makers of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen gases for moving picture service have done quite a business 
in this lane. 

The moving picture machine business has assumed large pro- 
portions in nearly all portions of the country. Some of the 
moving picture machine men have ha-d the dealers in second 
hand automobiles fix up cars according to the plan shown in 
Fig. 1. Then the machine is run into a city or town where the 
advertisers are enterprising. The owners of the picture outfit 
exhibit attractive moving pictures on a sheet or on a white wall 





Tigyre 2. 

in the public square or some other prominent place. Between 
every run of a film they exhibit the name of some advertising 
firm, at a certain fee per night, per week or per month. 

Often the moving picture advertising man has about all he 
can handle in this line. He makes money. He has his supply 
of gas in the two tanks shown on the brace at the rear of the 
car. He can get his tanks refilled at calcium light supply houses 
along the route. Or he can use a gasoline light, making vapor 
from his supply for the mechanism of the automobile. This 
gasoline is vaporized by heat and the vaporized material mixes 
with the air at the burners and forms an intense white light on 



a mantel. Others carry a carbide gas making outfit, utilizing 
the acetylene gas in a series of burners in the picture machine. 
The hydrogen and oxygen gases can be united and burned to- 
gether on a lime until the lime is an intense white heat. The 
light is powerful enough for moving pictures. Or, oxone is 
bought and the gases released by using the stuff in a tank of 
water. Then the hydrogen is obtained from a saturater with 
ether or gasoline. 

Then the second hand or abandoned automobiles are often 
rebuilt according to the style shown in Fig. 2. Here we ob- 
serve a machine on which something like a house has been 
erected. I saw one of these moving houses not long since, in 
which the man who owned it lived and worked. He built up 
the sides and ends of the affair with common pine boards. He 
put on a roofing and constructed a floor. He acquired a per- 
fect apartment dn which he placed all the necessary emergency 
devices for doing work on automobiles. He carried consider- 
able gasoline in tanks attached below the frame. Hence when a 
machine along the speedway needed ojI, he could furnish it. He 
carried tires, nuts, bolts, wires, screws, and fixings of all kinds. 
He had his little boring device and likewise a small lathe for 
turning purposes. He carried cement and utensils for repairing 
leaking tubes. He had an extra tire and a wheel. Lubricating 
oil and in fact everything an aiitomobilist would be likely to 
require, this man carried in his home-made structure. This struc- 
ture could be run slowly about the places where autdmobile^ 




He 



/6AS ARC UCHT RSPAIR CAR, 

were in use. The man always secured plenty of business, 
was making money at the time the writer met him. 

Another line of work in this direction appertains to the fix- 
ing and supplying of gas arcs for stores, hotels, restaurants, of- 
fices, dwelling houses, apartment houses, barber shops and ex- 
terior service. Many gas arcs are used by the commercial peo- 
ple for exterior display service. Therefore a number of profes- 
sional gas arc repair and construction men have been earning a 
good income by running gas arc repair cars. 

One of these ca.rs is shown in Fig. 3. This car was re-con- 
structed from lan old automobile. The interior was entirely re- 
moved and in place of the seats and other accommodations, a 
plain board floor was put down. On this the work bench and 
various convenient machines and tools were placed in the order 
shown in the cut. A number of extra gas arc lamps are car- 
ried. All the necessary parts of the lamps and attachments are 
kept in special apartments on the car for immediate service. 
There is a cleaning equipment. In fact, contracts are made with 
the users of the gas arc lights to keep the lamps in good run- 
ning order at so much per month. This involves the restoring 
of any broken parts. A high wind may tear down the system 
of advertising gas arcs. The repair company immediately pro- 
ceeds to put things into shape. The owner of the equipment 
is nothing out. The monthly stipend covers everything. Many 
of the users of gas arcs estimate that it is better to place the 
care of their lamps in the hands of professionals at so much 
per month than to undertake the care of the outfit themselves. 



When a person uses strong protestations, or oaths, to con- 
firm what he says, depend on it, he lies; and is only interested in 
deceiving you. 
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AEROPLANE MOTORS. 



The Motor Needed for Flying Must Add Steady Going to Other 
Qualities— Which of These Types Will Win? 



Considerable interest is expressed by the designers of flying 
machines in the offer of Edwin Gould of a prize of $15,000, 
wliich, as he says in his formal offer made through the Scientific 
American, "is to be g?iven to the inventor who designs and dem- 
onstrates in this country the best heavier-than-air flying maichine 
equipped with more than one propeller, and with more than 
one independent motor, in such manner that the motors can be 
operated together or independently." 

"My object in offering the prize," says Mr. Gould, "is to en- 
courage the invention of a heavier-^than-air flying machine which 
will be able to continue in safety on its course, even though one 
of the driving devices shou'ld break down. In order that the efiic- 
iency of the invention may be thoroughly tested it will be nec- 
essary to subject them to endurance tests of stipulated length of 
time or distance." 

An approved engine i<s the most urgent need of aviation to-day. 
The developiments made in flying in the past siix or eig'ht months 
have put it up to the engine to keep pace. An aeroplane of good 
make can stay in the air in good weather now until the gasoline 
gives out, unless the engine gives out first. And this the engine is 
very likely to do. 

Aeroplane progress has, therefore, completed a w'hile cycle, 
and IS back where it started, though with imonense advances to 
its credit. Until there came an engine sufficiently light for its 
power to lift engine, fuel, passenger and supporting planes no 
human flight was possible. Then, in the '90s, they began to 
perfect the gasoline interrsal combustion engine, the type of en- 



others tried various widely differing types. The manufacturers 
of various brands of advanced type of gasoline engines put out 
aeroplane designs and made flights less for direct profit than to 
build up a future market for their engines. It was found that 
while a great number of the various aeroplane designs would 
not fly a pretty fair number of them of very different shapes 
and principles would fly and were fairly reliable in calm weathen 
When this was discovered the systematic competitions for 




Whitehead Motor. 

ginf where the piston is driven by the explosion of gas in the 
cylinder itself. The first result of the highest form of motor for 
its weight yet known was the automobile. The development of 
the automobile helped along the process of lig'htening the type 
of engine. 

Some flying had been done with steam engines, it is true, 
priar to the development of the gasoline engine. A large aero- 
plane built by Sir Hiram Maxim in 1893 and running on re- 
straining rails to hold it to the ground rose so powerfully as to 
break the restraining rails. Clement Ader, on October 14, 1897, 
made the first actual human flight, going 984 feet throug'h the 
air on a machine of his own design. But flight with steam mo- 
tors was too difficult and these feats remain without further re- 
sult. 

In the early part of the decade just passed there came the per- 
fected automobile engine. Very soon after, in 1904 and 1905, the 
Wrights were flying with the new type of engine, and in their 
secret experiments were making up to twenty-four miles in 
length. Their machine combined the advantages of a light en- 
gine and the principles of wing-warping, then just coming into 
use in an elementary form on gliders for descending from bal- 
loons. But the engine was the element that made flying easy. 

As soon as the world knew that the Wrights were able to 
fly there developed an enormous interest in aoroplants. Some 
emulators copied the Wright design more or less closely, while 




Gnome Motor. 

speed and distance flights were established. But at first no one 
cared to fly across country. This was because all the engines 
and aeroplanes were too chancy to warrant flyers risking their 
necks over rocks, houses and trees, or going to any great height. 

In the summer of 1909 the aviators felt such confidence in their 
machines that they started the long series of cross-country 
flights, w'hich have gone on ever since. These flights marked 
the development of a flying machine that could be relied upon 
to stand up in ordinarily calm weather, could carry a large sup- 
ply of gasoline and could land and start safely. They did not 
mark the development of a reliable engine. 

The successful cross-country flyers managed to keep their en- 
gines going uninterruptedly for long periods, but it was always 
a matter of uncertainly how long the engine would keep go- 
ing before it stopped and let the aviator down, wiHy^illy. Only 
now that aeroplane controls turned out to be relia;ble, it was 
an easy matter for the aviator to protect himself against awk- 
ward drops. All that he had to do was to rise to a height of a 
thousand feet or so. Then, when the power gave out, he could 
glide down to any spot that he picked out, within a mile or so of 
radius. 

This system, with a little boldness on the aviatoir's part, did 
very well. A man intending to take a cross-country prize would 
tune his machine up and try it out until the motor tgave every 
sign of being in condition to work well for a few hours. He 




The Call Aviation Engine. 

would then start out, and if all went well with the motor he 
would win the prize. In this way Paulhan made the London- 
Manchester flight, Curtis came down the Hudson River and 
Bleriot crossed the English Channel. In each case it was just a 
question of the motor holding out. 
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But ni>w the success in holding the first cross-country flights 
and the prizes offered are breeding competition. It is no longer 
a question of a large money prize remaining untried for until 
some one conies along and flies over th-e required route. There 
are now several large cross-country prizes up, in this counry 
alone. Each one of them is likely to have several competitors. 




Curtiss Engine. 

^t is this new state of things that brings the present improve 
ment of aviation right -back to the original question of the mo- 
tor. Progress has gone right around the ciicle, till now the 
motor counts for everything. In the flights of the next few 
months it is the best motor that will win. 

Much of the problem of the motor has been solved. The mo- 
tor is now plenty light enough for the horsepower n-eeded, for 
one thing. Fully half a dozen motors are built that develop 
one horsepower to each two to fouir poimds of therir weight. 
Light water cooling, and air cooling devices, both have been per- 
fected. Only the length of time for which the best engines will 
run is still a problematical matter. Right there comes in the 
crucial point on whic'h the future flights are likely to be decided. 
It is no longer the motor that may, but the one that will surely 
stand up for a long run, which will win. 

Reliability is the quality which all the aeroplane motor bmld- 
ers -are seeking to-day. They are even ready to give up some- 
ithing in power, for the sake of it. How to gain reliability is a 
problem of which it is hard to predict the manner in whicTi it 
will be accomplished through a more careful and solid building 




Sectional View of Adams-Farwell Motor. 

of the parts than through any new design of engine. There are 
already a great variety of engines used on aeroplanes. Probably 
some particular form will survive among all these and the rea- 
son for its survival will be that it can be (improved above the 
others in respect to reliability. 

The most advanced motors made for aeroplanes to-day vary 
greatly. This dissimilarity prevails in respect to the number of 



cylinders, the arrangement of the cylinders around the shaft, 
the nature of the fuel injection, the devices for cooling the cyl- 
inders, the lubricating arrangements, ^nd other important points. 
It is not yet settled whether the air-cooled or the water-cooled 
type of motor will finally be the favorite. The majority of mo- 
tors now use the carburetor, but at least oine very successful 
motor, the Antoinette, feeds the fuel to the cylinders by a di- 
rect injection device. 

The most dnteresting point of difference among the engines, 
however, is as to the arrangement of cylinders. Some three or 
four years ago a foreign manufacturer conceived the idea of 
placing the cylinders slantwise along the shaft on two opposite 
slants, V-shape, to reduce weig*ht. This scheme enabled him to 
shorten the shaft and case by edging in more cylinders to a 
given length of shaft. It is in the way of developments to thds 
idea that the .modern engines, the best of to-day, have sprung 
up. 

They show three sorts of arrangements of cylinders. One ar- 
rangement is that of opposed cylinders. The cylinders lie hori- 
zontally to the right and left of the horizontal shaft. In the V- 
shapcd arrangement, the cylinders, instead of being -horizontal, 
point partly downward toward the shaft, like the upper spokes 
of a wheel. Sometimes they are in two opposed roiws, all at the 
same oblique angle; sometimes they run from the vertical posi- 
tion nearly down to horizontal. The third arrangement, that of 
radial cylinder, is the most complicated of all. The cylinders 




The Detroit Aero. 

are arrang^ed spokewdse, clear around the sli«ft. As cylinders 
pointing downward from the shaft do not work well, this type 
cannot be set in the usual way. Either the cylinders are laid 
flat and the shaft vertical, or else the cylinders are made to 
revolve, with the propeller, around a stationary s^haft. 

In point of number and power of cylinders the various mo- 
tors vary as much ais in any other respect. The number of cyl- 
inders used runs all the way from two up to a dozen or more. 
The more cylinders are used the more perfectly the forces coun- 
terbalance and the more smoothly the motor runs, but the more 
numerous t'he cylinders the greater is the chance that a single 
cylinder, getting out of order, will upset the whole combination 
and paralyze the motor. Strange to say both the very low 
number of cylinders and the very high have given good results 
in actual flight. 

Several makes of motor Which 'have shown promise may be 
mentioned. The Wrights have done most of their best flying 
with a four-cylinder motor, upright cylinders of the old type, in 
which lightness is sacrificed to servicea»bility, as throughout the 
Wrig'ht madiine. Water cooling is employed. The present Cur- 
tiss motor, on the other 'hand, is a modern type motor, develop- 
ing 1 horsepower to somewhat over 3 pounds weight. Its 
eight cylinders are arranged in two rows like four V's, one be- 
hind the other, standing on the shaft box. Curtiss recently gave 
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up air-cooled motors to try water cooling as more reliable, 
though heavieT. 

Of the French motors, none is more remarkable than the Dar- 
racq motor, used on Santos-Dumont's Demoiselle monoplane. 
It weighs but sixty-six pounds and develops thirty-^five horsei 
I>ower. It has two opposite cylinders and a water cooling sys- 
tem. Santos-Dumont uses it ooi the simallest aeroplane in use, 
the little monoplane that captured the speed record for one kilo- 
metre, though it has but eighteen feet of wing spread. 

The Gnome is the most ingenious and one of the most suc- 
cessful of the air-cooled motors. The cylinders, seven in num- 
ber, are arranged like ispofces around a hub and revolve with the 
propeller. By means of this revolving motion they are forced 
through the air at a rate of about 90 miles an hour. The cylin- 
ders are corrugated with projecting rings on the outside, which 
helps radiate their heat. The whole affair develops about 50 
horsepower with a weight of about 175 pounds, somewhat over 
three pounds to the horsepower. The whole motor is ground 
down from a single casing, to avoid joints and vibratiooi. With 
a Gnome motor Bleriot has made some of his remarkable 
flights. Another motor used by Bleriot is a three-cylinder An- 
zano. TJie cylinders are arranged one vertically on top and one 
slantwise on either side. 

The Antoinette motor, for the demonstration of which the An- 
toinette plane has been steadily developed, is a SO-hor»epower 
V-shaped, air-cooled motor of eight cylinders, four on each side. 
It is light, though not among the lightest. The REP motor, 
built by Robert Esnault-Pelleterie, a French engineer, ajnd used 
on his R E P monoplane, is another successful air-cooled motor. 
It hais ten cylinders, arranged like the spokes on the upper half 
of a wheel only. 

Which of these various types of motor will finally be the one 
to issue into perfection and general uise is hard to telJ. Thus far 
the best results have been obtained by the water-cooled motors, 
especially those not over eight cylinders. 



BLACKSMITHS OPEN WAR ON CLEAR STREETS 

LAW. 



The initial move of the Newark (N. J.) Wagon Builders' As- 
isociation, recently organized by the blacksmiths to fight a man- 
date of the street department prohibiting the leaving of wagons 
undergoing repairs in front of shops, was made July 29 before 
Judge Herr in the Fourth Precinct Police Court. 

Ten members of the association were charged by Inspector 
Gottlieb Hanle, of the street department, with having violated 
the ordinance respecting obstructions in the streets, but only 
one case was tried. When a fine of $10 and costs was imposed 
James R. McDermit, counsel for the association, announced his 
intention of appealing. The court then set down the other cases 
for August 9. 

The first case was that of Abraham Rasnik, of 138 Broome 
street. George F. Carpenter, an assistant to the city counsel, 
conducted the case on behalf of the city, the chief witness be- 
ing Mr. Hanle. The latter told the court that the man had been 
warned many times, and had been allowed to go on one occasion 
with a severe reprimand. Mr. Hanle also stated that the streets 
in some cases were so blocked that fire engines would find it a 
serious task to make passage. 

Mr. Rasnik said that in his case the wagons had been left 
in front of his shop by patrons, and were there only for a matter 
of two or three hours. 

"If it was a big job, I'd have to take it in the shop," he ex- 
plained. 

The court immediately after counsel had summed up, found 
the defendant guilty and imposed the fine. Then Mr. McDer- 
mit declared his intention of appealing. This caused the court 
to postpone the other cases, it being the intention .to allow the 
disposition of the appeal to govern all. 



THE G. & J. TIRE CO. 

The interests of the G. & J. Tire Co. and the Indianapolis 
Ruibber Co. have been merged and articles of incorporation have 
been granted under the laws of Indiana for the formation of a 
new company, to be known as the G. & J. Tire Co. of Indiana. 
There will be no liquidation of the original G. & J. Tire Co. 
and the Indianapolis Rubber Co. The G. & J. Tire Co, of In- 
diana assumes all liabilities of the Indianapolis Rubber Co. The 
G. & J. Tire Co. — of New Jersey — as a patei>t holding corpora- 
tion, will continue to exist. The management of the G. & J. 
Tire Co. is in the hands of Mr. Byron C. Dowse, as president, 
and Mr. Richard Ward, as secretary and treasurer. 



RELIABILITY RUN FOR MOTOR TRUCKS. 



A motor truck reliability run, to be held August 12-13, under 
the auspices of the Philadelphia North American, is the first 
event of its kind ever attempted. The route from Philadelphia 
to Atlantic Gty will" be long, varied and populous enough to 
test the commercial vehicles under the eyes of a considerablesec- 
tion of the public. The Quaker City Motor Club will co-oper- 
ate with the newspaper. 



Wants 



Observe not only what is said, but how it is said. 



Help and situation wanted advertisements, one cent a word; 
all other advertisements in this department, 5 cents a word. 
Initials and figures count as words. Minimum price, 30 cents 
for each advertisement. 

HELP WANTED. 

Foreman Body Builder Wanted — ^A large manufacturing com- 
pany in the Middle States has engaged in the manufacture of 
automobile bodies. Their work consists of coupe and victoria 
bodies for electric vehicles and all tjrpes of high grade panel top 
business wagon bodies. With a splendid machine equipment 
all work is delivered to the bench men completely machined 
and ready for assembling. They desire to secure the services 
of a capable man to take charge of the bendh work department, 
a man thoroughly versed in beavy coach body work, an organ- 
izer capable of producing high class work at a minimum ex- 
pense. They desire to correspond with any one capable of 
fUling such a position. The best of references will be required. 
Address, Body Builder, care The Hub, 24 Murray street. New 
York, N. Y. 

Wanted — A fhoroughly experienced foreman painter for high 
class buggy work. Age thirty to forty years preferred. A man 
of good business and executive ability, to work men and ma- 
terial profitably, desired. Good references required. Address, E. 
S. H., care The Hub, 24 Murray street. New York, N. Y. 
POSITION WANTED. 

Wanted — Position to take charge of a shop by a coach and 
automobile painter at present employed. Long experienced in 
handling men and always on first class work. Nothing but the 
very best will be considered. Communications confidential. Ref- 
erences. Address Box 89, The Hub, 24 Murray street, New York. 
FOR SALE. 

For Sale — Carriage and auto painting business in city of 30,000 
population. Well arranged and best location, doing business of 
$4,000 per year, or average. Reason for selling, ill health. Will 
dispose of at a sacrifice. Address J. J. 41, care The Hub, 24 
Murray street, New York. 

For Sale — Factory Building and property, finest factorj site in 
state of Iowa on the Mississippi River. In heart of city of 25,000. 
Shipping facilities first class. Tracks right on property. Will 
sell cheap to satisfy two family estates. Address X, care The 
Hub, 24 Murray St., New York. 

For Sale — A well established buggy and wagon business. Box 
192, Gainesville, Fla. 

For Sale — An old established wagon and truck manufactory, 
located in Greater New York. Handling good line of new and 
repair work. Address Box 444, The Hub, No. 24 Murray street,. 
New York. 

PATENTS. 

Patents — H. W. T. Jenner, patent attorney and mechanical ex- 
pert, 608 F St., Washington, D. C. Established 1883. I make a 
tree examination and report if a patent can be had and exactly 
what it will cost. Send for circular. 
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Timken Roller Bearings 

not only reduce friction to a mini- 
mum, but enables two horses to do 
the work of four in actual hauling. 

They can be fitted to all classes and 
styles of carriages and wagons, add- 
ing a selling value to them. And this 
live dealers know. 

TIMKEN ROLLER 
BEARINGS 

require little or no adjustment — are easily gotten 
at — are simple and fool-proof, requiring oiling but once a 
month and are sold under a two years' guaraatee« 

These are a few of the reasons why 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS 

are being used by Ninety odd (90) per cent of all the makers of high grade American Automobiles in part 
or throughout their cars. 

If you are not using them, write us for REASONS why you should. 




Branches 
10 E. 31st Street, New York 
429 WabMli Ave..Clila«o, 10. 



THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. GantoR, Ohio. 




A $100 Typewriter for 17 Cents a day! 

Please read the headline over a^ain. Then ita tremendous signifl- 
cance will dawn upon you. 

An Oliver Typewriter— the standard visible writer— the $100 machine 
— the most highly perfected typewriter on the market— yours for 17 
cents a day. 

The typewriter whose conquest of the commercial world is a matter 
of business history — yours for 17 cents a day. 

The typewriter that is equipped with scores of such conveniences 
as "The Balance Shift"— "The Ruling Device"— "The Double Release" 
— "The Locomotive Base" — "The Automatic Spacer" — "The Auto- 
matic Tabulator" — "The Disappearing Indica- 
tor"— "The Adjustable Paper Fingers"— "The 
Bclentiflc Condensed Keyboard" — all 

Yours for 17 Cents a Day! 

\> We announced this new sales plan recently^ 
just to feel the pulse of the people. Simply a 
small cash payment — then 17 cents a day. That 
is the plan in a nutshell. 

The result has been such a deluge of applica- 
tions for machines that we are simply astound- 
ed. Demands come from people of all classes, all ages, all occupations. 

The majority of inquiries has come from people of Imown nnancial 
standing who were attracted by the novelty of the proposition. An 
impressive demonstration of the immense popularity of the Oliver 
Typewriter. A startling confirmation of our belief that the of 
Universal Typewriting is at hand. 




A Quarter of a Million 
People are MaliiRg 
MoneT With 



Hie. 



OLIVEt^ 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 



THE STANDARD VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 
The Oliver Typewriter is a money-maker, right from the word ''go." 
So easy to run that beginners soon get in the "expert" class. Earn 
as you learn. Let the nmchlne pay the 17 cents a day — and all above 
that is yours. 

Wherever you are, there's work to be done and money to be made 
by using the Oliver. The business world is calling for Oliver opera- 
tors. There are not enough to supply the demand. Their salaries 
are considerably above those of many classes of workers. 

Write for further details of our easy offer and a free copy of the 
new Oliver catalog. Address 

The Oliver Typewriter Company 

810 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 

NEW YORK 
Southwest Cor. Broadway at Fifty-fourth St 

Near 50th 8t Subway Station, 53d St Elevated and all 
Surface Lines. 

Headquarters for 
Carriage and 
Automobile Trade 

Ideal Location, Near Theatres, 
Shops and Central Park. 

NEW AND PIRkPROOP 

STRICTLY PIRS^T - CLASS 

RATES REASONABLE 
All Hardwood Floors and 
Oriental Rugs. 

Ten Minutes Walk to 
Twenty Theatres. 

Transient Rates, $2«50 with Bath, aad «p. 

EzceUent Restaurant Pticas Modmta. 

SBHD WOR BOOKLBT. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINQHAM. 

Pmrm^Hf with Jw»#ng l , Fmrmawiy wiik ii0$^ lUfdwm^, 




INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 



American Ball Bearing Co., The 2nd Cover 

American Roller Bearing Fifth Wheel Co 10 

Bradley & Son, C. C 4th cover 



Cargill Company 4 

Columbus Bolt Works 4th cover 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co 6 

Crane & MacMahon 2d cover 



Devoe, F. W.. & Reynolds Co.. C. T. . . 



. . 3d cover 



Eberly & Orris Mfg. Co 3d cover 

Eccles Co., Richard 10 

English & Mersick Co., The 2 



Gifford & Son, John A 11 

Goodrich Co., B. F., The 5 

Hoopes Bro. & Darlington, Inc. 2d cover 



Jones & Co., Phineas 1 

Keystone Forging Co 1 

Kimble Andrew 3 




Richard Eccles Co., Auburn N. Y. 

Manufacturers of 

Forgingsc Gimage, Wagon, AttlomobH^ Special 

Send for Catalogue. 
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TRUCK BUILDERS 

If you only realised the inestimable value 
of roller bearing fifth wheels on trucks, vans, deliv- 
ery wagons and all other medium and heavy 
venides* no job would leave your shop without 

Roller Bearing Fifth Wheels 

WHY? The adjustment is perfect. No oil or 
grease required. Almost indestructible. Will out- 
wear any vehicle. Saves horseflesh and prolongs 
life of vehicle. Ask your jobber for the celebrated 

'WELSON OR KWG- 




Let us Mad you CataloKue and Price List. 

American Roller BearinK Fiflh Wheel Co. 

74$ THIRD AVB., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



1 1 1 1 1 1 1 If It 1 1 11 Itlflilfit 




LeCompte Mfg. Co 13 

Lounsberry & Sons, G. H 3d cover 

Masury & Son, John W 2 

McKinnon Dash Co 4th cover 

Moller & Schuman Co 3 

Mott Wheel Works 3rd cover 

Murphy Varnish Co 

National Spring and Wire Co. 1 



Porter, H. K. 



10 



Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co 3d cover 

Schubert Bros. Gear Co 11 

Smith & Co., Edw 3 

Spring Perch Co 1 

Standard Oil Cloth Go 9 

Standard Wheel Co 1 

Timken Roller Bearing Co 9 

Uebelmesser Co., Charles R. 12 

Valentine & Company 3 



West Tire Setter Co 11 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D 11 

Willey Co., C. A - 2 

Woodman, Joel H 12 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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FIFTH WHEELS— FORCINGS 

Greatest Line on 
Earth 

WHEN ORDERING GEAR SETS BE 
SURE TO GET THE GENUINE 

WUcox Rear King- 
Bolt Gear Sets 

WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
Detachable Fork Perch Connectioti Used in 1906 Gear Set 

THE D. WILCOX MANUFACTURING CO. 

MECHANICSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 




1908 Sim^ReMh Gair Set 




ESTABLISHED 1886. 

Correspondence School of Carriage and Motor 
Carriage Drafting 

A thorough, practical tuition is given through this cor- 
respondence school. The theory and practice of con- 
struction, bookkeeping, perspective. Many men now hold 
good positions through taking the courses of instruction. 

Principal, THOS. MATTISON, 

Hillside Avenue, Bitteme Park, 

Southampton, Bimjland, 

Author of "The Coach Body Makers' Guide," $^oo; a 
practical treatise on "The Suspension of Carruiges," 
''Bookkeeping," and other carriage building works. 



: Carriage •! 

' I MATERIALS / < 



VEmCLES AND GEARS IN THE WHITE 




PREMIER 
SIDE SPRING GEAR 
Wa manufacture a full line of Carriage and Wagon bodies In the 
white; alto Limousine, Taxicab, Touring Car and Roadster Bodlea 
for automobiles In metal. Fifty styles of gears for Carriages and 
Wagons; also seata, trimmings and tops of all kinds. 

Write to us for particulars. 

Schubert Bros. Gear Company 

ONEIDA, NEW YORK. 



The WEST Hydraulic Tire Setter 

WlLLCirr iMIWN EXPENSE 




prematurely. 



Tires set cold 
in one minute. 
This machine 
saves time — 
does the work 
better and quick 
e does away 
with burned 
streaks. Only 
necessary t o 
measure one 
wheel In a lot. 

Does not char 

the rim and 
8avaa ra-aandpapering of 



thus make Sh 
wheela. 

This machine Is now Increasing the profits of many manufacture 
ars. Send for catalog and read about it. 

WEST TIRE SETTER 60., Rochester, new york 



Please 



"The Hob" when you write. 
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Painters and 
Decorators Save Time, Labor 
and M(xiey, using the 

Uebelmesser 
Striping and Stencil Wheel 

With this timple, clean and rapid-action tool the mo«t ordinary 
decorator can do the finest striping and stencil work and produce 
a bigger day's work with less labor than by the old fashioned 
method. Complete directions arc furnished with each tool. 
They are as simple as the tool itself. 




$5.50 



Jnslafewofthemanr densns dtat can be produord with the UebejmMer 
Painlen'aiidDecoiaton'Tool. (The derignt ihown abcwc are reduced m «ze) 

CompUte Outfit cmukUng 
of Machine. 10 Pl«n and 10 
Onkam«ntal Wheels, only . . 

UBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 

Manufactured by 

Charles R. Uebelmesser Company 

Bayaide, New York» N. Y. 




Advertismeents Classified 



Journal for the Caiiiage and Automobile Trade 




Published Monthly at Two Dollars per Year 



The following list includes advertisers in THE HUB. Sach ad- 
vertiser is entitled to name under one heading onljr. An 
extra charge for name under more than one heading. 



Automobile Parts. 

LeCompte Mfg. Co., New York 
City. 

Axlea, Etc. 

American Ball Bearing Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tlmken Roller Bearing Co., 

Canton, Ohio. 



Bodies, Seats, Etc. 

Woodman, Joel H., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 



Bolts and Nuts. 

Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Russell, BurdsaU & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Co., Port Chester, 
N. Y. 



Corrlage Cloths. 

Wlese & Co., 
City. 



Wm., New York 



Carriage Forglngs. 

Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Ekscles Co., Richard, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

Keystone Fonrtns Co., North- 
umberland, Pa. 



Carriage Hardware. 
Glfford & Son, John A., New 
York. 



Carriage Goods. 

BngUsh & Merslck Co., New 

Haven, Conn. 
Glfford & Son, John A., New 

York. 

Herbrand Co., The, Fremont, O. 



Dashes, Fenders, Ralls, Etc 

McKlnnoQ Dash Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 



Fifth Wheels. 

American Roller Bearing Fifth 
Wheel Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wilcox Mte. Co., D., Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa. 

Gear Woods. 

Andrew Kimble, ZanesviUe, O. 

Jacks. 

Hanklnson, J. V., Franklin, O. 



Lamps. 

Glfford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Stevens & Sackett Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 



Machinery and Tools. 



Barnes Co., W. 
Rockford, HI. 



F. & John, 



Porter, H. K., Everett, Mass. 
West Tire Setter Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Miscellaneous. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co., New 
York. 

Uebelmesser Co., Charles R. 
Bayside. New York, N. T. 



Rubber Tires. 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., 

New York City. 
Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, O. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

Swinehart Climber Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. 



Shaft Couplings and AntI- Rat- 
tlers. 

Bradley & Son, C. C, S3nracuse, 
N. Y. 



Ik:cles Co., Richard, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

Metal Stamping Co., New York 
City. 



Co., Akron, 



Springs and Gears. 

Akron-Selle Gear 
Ohio. 

Mulholland Co., Dunkirk, N. Y. 
National Spring and Wire Co., 
Albion, Mich. 

Spring Perch Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 



Trimming Materials. 

Stevens & Sackett Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 



Varnishes, Paints and Japans. 

Devoe, F. W., and C. T. Ray- 
nolds Co., New Yoiic City. 

Harland & Son, Wm., London 
and New York. 

Masury & Son, John W., New 
York and Chicago. 

Moller & Schumann, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Mcore & Co., BenJ., Cleveland* 

Ohio. 

Mirphy Varnish Co.. Newark 
K. J. 

Pierce Co., F. O., New York. 
Smith & Co., Edw., New York. 
Valentine & Co., New York, 

Chicago, Boston, Paris. 
WiUey Co., C. A., Hunter's 

Point, New York City. 



Wheels. 

Crane & MacMahon, New York. 

Glfford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Hoopes Bro. & Darlington, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Jones & Co., Phlneas, Newark, 

N. J. 



Standard Wheel 
Haute, Ind. 



Co., Terre 



Wheel Stock, Bent Wood, Etc 
Crane & MacMahon, New York. 
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Contractors 
Automobile Parts 



S£?„ CASTINGS 



MACHINED 



Write for a pair of our 

Cast Metal Silver or Gold 
HorseBitCuff Buttons FREE 




M^ronze £m 



luminum 



utcmiobDe 
MANGANESE BRONZE 



BRONZE 



POPE^S ISLAND 

Non-corrosive MetalySilver and Gold;Bestlaiown metal 



HAND CLOSE PLATING 

Seven Colors, guaranteed to last tlie life of car, car- 
riage or harness. 



ELECTRO PLATING 

Black, White, Gold, Silver, Nickel, Brass or Gunmetal 



Contracts made with car manufacturers 



Horse Bits 

If ifs a bit, we have it 



LeCompte Mfg. Co. 



OfflCE 

110 Chambers St, New York 

E. A. Whitehouse Mfg. Co.) ' 44-5J arsCSX n. j. 



Inc. 
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No. 112.— Milk Wagon. 



Na III.— Aknmn Wagon. 




No, 122.— Flour Truck. 




No. Milk Wagon. 



Efentiolgjies 

of the vehicles pre- 
sented on this page 
will be (orwaurded on 
receipt of 

75 cts. 

for eadi cut, to any 
address. Po8ta|fe 
prepaid. 

Catalop 

containing nearly aoo 
illustrations of carri- 
ages, wagons, sleighs, 
and miscellaneous 
cuts will be seat i^kmi 
application. 

Trade News 
Publishiiig Co. 

24-26 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK 




No. 113.— Grocery Wagon. 



1^ 




No. 115.— Delivery Wagon. 





No. ii4.-*DeliTery Wagon. 



No. 124.— Delivery Wagon. 



No. 118.— Ambulance. 



PI«Me mention rfhe Hub" when 70a write. 
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F. W. DEVOE & C T. RAYNOLDS CO. 



F.W.DEVOE&GO'S 



101 and 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 

Manufacturen of 

f COACH COLORS 

CT.RAYNOLDS&GO'S 

SPECIALTIES 

FOR PAINTERS, ARTISTS AND DECORATORS 



COACH COLORS 
VARNISHEF 
BRUSHES 
SPECIALTIES 



All the brands and specialties of F. W. Devoe & Co. and C. T. Raynolds & Co. will be maintained separately 

as heretofore. 



WIRE WHEELS 

TO FIT EMPIRE BALL BEARING AXLES 

Quality Unsurpassed 

Write Today 

The Moft Wheel Works 

UTICA, N. Y. 



BrazU Leather 

FOR AUTO BUGGY TOPS 

SEAT AND BACK SPRINGS, 

COTTON. NAILS, WADDING, 
MOSS, TACKS, WASHERS, 

HAIR, BUTTONS, REEDS, 
REED MOULDING, 

CLINCH BUTTONS 



Q. H. Lounsbery & Sons 

Cincinnati, Ohio 



^ -6 

HI 

•S 5 .H 







Rivets, Carriage Makers' Washers 
and Burrs for all kinds of Vehicles 



BOLTS 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. 



Main Works, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 



Branch at Rock Palls, IlL 





Time Has Told the Story! 

Service and satisfaction always follow our rolling stock 

WIEELS 

ALL iONDS— BEST QUALITY 

Also RIMS and SPOKES 

The Eberly & Orris Mfg. Co. 

MECHANICSBURG, PA. 
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McKINNON DASH COMPANY. 



TROY, OHIO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

ARE YOU ^^ 

planning your 1911 Catalogue? 

Consider the advantage of 
showing wing dashes with line 
rails, on all vehicle cuts. :: 




ST. CATHARINES. 
ONTARIO. 



WHEN 

describing quality of your work 
in 1911 Catalogue the state- 
ment "McKinnon Wing Dashes 
Used" will tell the tale. :: :: :: 



No. 3^441. 




Skewed Shaft Couplings 

Regular or Oval Patterns 
For High Arched Axles 

Puniished in rights and lefts for any height of arch. Oval Asia 
Clips or width to match Oval Couplings. Bolts, Clips* 
Couplings^ Carriage Hardware and Special Forgings 



Catalogue ''H'* and Prices on Application. 



COLUMBUS BOLT WORKS, Columbus, O. 





Placing the loop over the end of 
the cap and drawing the thumb lever 
back until it rests against the flat 
spring closes the coupler* keeps it 
closed** and takes up the wear of the 
leather packing. 




Unless a Car- 
riage Coupler is 
furnished with a 
moulded leather 
bushing and 
steel spring 
JUST LIKB 
THIS ft Is NOT 



THE BRADLEY 
Carriage Coupler 

All steely Noiseless, Quick Shifting, 
Ball Bearing. 

The ONLY Carriage Shaft Coupler that is furnished with a 

One»Piece Moulded Leather Pachin^ 



A packing that will outwear any other packing ever made. It fits the 
ball and socket. It is held in place by a spring steel retaining ring. It 
may be put on and taken off in a jiffy, and it stays where it is put. 

C. C. BRADLEY & SON 

^^^lACUSE, NEW YORK. 
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Hoopes Bro. & Darlington inc. 

West Cliester, Penna.» U. S. A. 



SARVEN 

STAR or KENNY 
Sweet Concealed Band 
WOOD HUB 

WARNER 



WHEELS 



HEAVY and UGHT 
for 

CARRIAGES 
WAGONS and 
TRUCKS 



IF YOU WANT THE BEST TRY OURS 



The Output of Complete FRONT AND REAR AUTOMOBILE AXLES of this 
Plant Exceeds tlie Capacity of All Competition Combined. 




The American Bali-Bearing Co., 

L. S. & M. S. R'y and Fdgewater Park. CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 

CRANE & MacMAHON. 

(INCORPORATED) 
8-10 Bridge St, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 

Sole Manufacturers and Exporters of the 
HICKORY NUT» ^ ACORN, ^ and STAR BRANDS OF 

Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Wood StocK 

FACTORIES: 

STo MARYSt OmOo MCHliOND^ VA. 

For BKporl PricM i^lj l» tte New York offictt 
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JOHN W. MASURY & SON 

Manufacturers of 

PAINTS (a VARNISHED 

Originators of 
AUTOMOBILE, COACH, CAR and WAGON COLORS 

Half a century of color making demonstrates to us the 
quality a varnish should possess to preserve and beautify 
color. Tor thirty years we have manufactured FINE CAR- 
RIAGE VARNISHES and know their superior qualities. 
Our Auto Varnishes are extremely pale in color, dry hard, 
presenting a tough surface that resists the elements and the 
action of dust, grease and oil to the greatest possible degree. 



For fifty years Masury's Colors have been the 
STANDARD OF PAINT EXCELLENCE 

MASURY'S*' VARNISHES OVER ''MASURY'S 
COLORS INSURE THE BEST RESULTS 



JOHN W. MASURY & SON 

NEW YORK CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 

KANSAS CITY DETROIT 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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Vanadium Color Vamis 

standard Permanent Shades 



FREE FLOWING 
QUICK DRYING 



FOR 



COACH, CAR AND AUTOMOBILE 

THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
THE BEST ECONOMY 



Trade 



Mark 



New York 



VALENTINE & COMPANY 

Chicago Boston Toronto Paris Amsterdam 




83 Years' Experience in Every Can 



Edward Smith & Co. 



CARRIAGE VARNISHES 

Everything from the 
Bare Wood to the Finishing Coat 

CmCAGO NEW YORK 



FRED BUSSE, Pres. and Treas. M. DANZIGER, VIce-Pres. 
JOHN F. GOULD, Sec'y. 

THE UNITED STATES VARNISH GO. 



Visit Our 
Factory 
During tlie 
ConvHtloii 




We Wait 
You to 
See How We 
Seme Our 
Customers 

MANUFACTUREBS fflNEST VARNISHES 
2Cl«-a618 Coleraln Ave.. 



Tel. West 358. 



CINCINNATI. 



RUB 



RUB 



RUB 



THATS THE EXPERIENCE SOME PAINTERS HAVE WITH A POOR RUBBING VARNISH. 
THEY RUB TILL THEIR HEART ACHES ONLY TO HAVE THE VARNISH SWEAT. OR ROLL 
UP UNDER THE PAD 

XX Olamond Rubb'Pg and Hard and Quick Diying Rubbing "A" 

DRY HARD TO RUB IN TWO DAYS, WITHOUT SWEATING. ARE TOUGH AND THE BEST 

FOUNDATION FOR FINISHING COATS. 

MADE BY MOLLER ®L SCHUMANN CO. 

MARCY AND FLUSHING AVES.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



noH* Bcatiin "The H«k" vhca )p«a write. 
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"The A. & W. Co." 

Auto, Carriage and Wagon 

Varnishes 




THE QUICKEST THING IN 

QUICK RUBBING VARNISH 

USE IT AND SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 

The Ault & Wiborg Co. 
Varnish Works 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 



CUT THIS OUT AND MAIL. 



If you have 

Varnish Troubles 

consult us. We 
probably have 
the remedy. 



AULT & WIBORG CO. VARNISH WORKS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Please send free of charge and prepaid, 
a Working Sample of " RUBFAST " 



ame. 



Add I 



ress_ 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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The Murphy Systems of Carriage and Motor Car 
Finishing are Simple, Scientific^ Economical. 
Practical Painters Take to Them. 

Let us give you a pocket booklet which explains the Murphy System 
Finish for Carriage Bodies, the Murphy System Finish for Carriage 
Gears, the Murphy System Finish for Motor Cars. 

The best Carriage and Automobile Painters in the country declare these 
System Finishes Al in every regard; and that they cost less than second- 
class finishes. 

Murphy Varnish Company '^^^'^^^^^"'^"^ 

NEWARK BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 

Associated with Dougall Vamish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
The Varnish That Lasts Longest 



WILLEY'S 

COLORS 

The RECOGNIZED STANDARD 




C. A. WILLEY CO. 

COLORS GRINDERS 

and Manufacturers of Specialties in 

CARRIAGE, AUTOMOBILE AND CAR 

PAINTS 

COLORS, VARNISHES, ETC* 
HUNTER'S POINT, NEW YORK CITY 



KIMBLE'S FAMOUS 
GEAR WOODS 

Still represent the highest standard of excellence 
and quality. True to our motto our line wins the 
approval of all vehicle builders. 

WHAT CAN WE DO FOR YOU ? 

ANDREW KIMBLE 

ZANESVILLE, O. 



KEYSTONE BLACK FILLER 



MAKES A PERFECT 



ROUGHSTUFF 

For Automobile Bodies and Parts 

It fills the pores of Metal and Wood perfectly. Sand- 
papers easily and produces a fine smooth surface 
that DOES NOT CRACK. SCALE NOR PEEL. 

POMEROY & FISCHER, New York 

Selling Agents io Vehicle Trade 

KEYSTONE PAINT AND FILLER CO., Muncy, Pa. 



Please mention *'Tlie Hub" when you write. 
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HAMILTON-OHIO-LINE,WOOD-WORKINGTOOLS 

For Carriage, Wagon, Hub, Spobe, Rim, Wheel and Body Work 

Disk Sanders, Belt Sanders, Spoke Sanders, Wheel Sanders, Gear Shapers, Scroll -Eying Machines, Gear Rounders, Spring- Bar Boring 
Machines, Seat- Back Benders, Rim Planers, Rim Rounders, Rim Borers, Rim Cut-Off Machines, Wheel Boring and Screw Driving 
Machines, Spoke Lathes, Spoke Cut-Off Saws, Spoke Tenoning and Mitering Machines, Spoke Throaters, Spoke Facers,Wheel Facers, 
Wheel Tenoners, Hub Lathes, Hub Mortlsers, Hub Borers, Wheel Boxers, Wheel Presses, Tire Truers, Tire Bolters, Spoke Cut-Off 
Machines, Band Saws, Rip and Cross-cut Saws, Planers, Matchers, Moulders, Shapers, Boring Machines, Universal Wood Workers, etc. 

THE BENTEL ^ MARGEDANT CO. HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 




VEHICLE WHEELS AND WHEEL MATERIAL 
Three Separate Departments [■f^Sr^w.JonSS^ 



OUR GRADES ARE UNEXCELLED 

WRITE FOR LIST. 



Terre Haute, Ind. Standard Wheel Co. Terre Haute, Ind 



INDEPENDENT OF ALL COMBINATIONS 

Eagle White Lead Co. 

The Largest Lead Products Plant in the World. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

CORRODERS BY THE OLD DUTCH PROCESS. 

WHITE LEAD 

THE ABOVE BRAND OF WriTE LEAD HAS BEEN ON THE MARKET FOR UPWARDS OF SEVENTY YEARS. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Twin City Paint Co. BALTIMORE, 447 North St., G.O.Siiivers,Mgr. NEW ORLEANS, John R. Todd & Dro., Agents. 
NEW YORK, 100 Wliiiam St. BUFFALO, Builders' Ex., A. S. Goltz, Mgr. ST. LOUIS, R, 405 A. Benolst BIdg., * 

PHILADELPHIA, 142 No 4th St. KANSAS CITY, 600 Victor Big.,Q.P.Moore,Agt B. P. Temmeyer, Mgr. 

CHICAGO, 415-17 North Peoria St. PITTSBURG, Pittsburg Paint Supply Co.,Agt8 CLEVELAND, The Hale & Holmes Co., Agents. 

BOSTON, 60 Broad St., E. W. Osborne, Mgr. 




Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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Copyright, 1910, by the Tnde Newi PnblUhinc Co. of New Yoric 



Entered in the New York Post Office u Second-claw Matter. 



Vol. LII. 



SEPTEMBER, 1910. 



No. 6. 



THE TRADE NEWS PUBLISHING CO. Of N. Y. 
PubTishere of THE HUB 

J. H. Wmgbt, Prtsidtnt, G. A. Tamiiki, Secretary and Trtaturtr. 

a4'*6 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 

Other Publicationg of Trade Newt Publishing Co.: 

HARNESS (monthly) per year, $i.oo 

AMERICAN HARNESS AND SADDLERY 

DIRECTORY (annual) per copy, $4-oo 



Tkb Hub is published monthly in the interest of employers and workmen 
connected with the manafactnre of Carriages, Wagons, Sleighs, Automobiles and 
the Accessory trades, and also in the interest of Dealers. 

Subscription price for the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rioo, Guam the 
Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands, $a.oo, Canada, $2.50, payabh strictly in 
advance. Single copies, 35 cents. Remittances at risk of snbsariber, unless by 
registered letter, or by draft, check, express or post-office order, payable to the 
order of Tbadb News Pubushing Co. 

For advertising rates, apply to the Publishers. Advertisements must be 
acceptable in every respect. Copy for new advertisements must be received by 
the 35th of the preceding month, and requests to alter or discontinue advertise- 
ments must be received before the 12th day of the preceding month to insure 
attention in the following number. All communications must be accompanied 
by the full name and address of writer. 



FOKUGII RXPRBSBNTATIVBS: 



Fbancb. — L. Dupont, publisher of L# Guide du€ Carrossier, 78 Rue Boissiere, 
Paris. Subscription price, 15 francs, postpaid. 

Gkbmavy. — Gustave Miesen, Bohn a Rh. Subscription price, 12 marks, postpaid. 

England. — ^Thomas Mattison, "Floriana," Hillside Avenue, Bitterne Park, 
Southampton. Subscription price, xa shillings, postpaid. 



Woodstock Scarcer. 

A local organization has been recently put in opera- 
tion covering fhe states of Missouri, Illinois and Indiana, 
by carriage and wagon woodwork makers, under the 
name of the Wagon and Carriage Woodstock Club. 

Like similar associations in o'ther sections the aim is 
to conserve timber used for the purposes above stated, 
and we would judge, also to increase prices that are 
thought to be not in Hne wi'tli demand and a scarce sup- 
ply of the raw material. 

•Fifteen years appears to be the limit set for the ex- 
haustion of the supply of wagon lumber if present meth- 
ods are not changed in some way. The precise number 
of years for the limit of supply seems to be of general 
acceptance among the makers of carriage and wagon 
stock. How the li-mit is calculated we would like to know 
as a matter of much interest. We are inclined to believe, 
though, that some one thinking manufacturer has hit up- 
on this figure and others have adopted it. The last govern- 
ment records we saw would lead us to think the situation 
not so strained. The government experts give color to 
the idea that the supply is somewhat plentiful yet, but it 
may be in localities where it cannot be cheaply cut out. 

We have heard it stated by makers of wagon stock 



in private conversation that they were not troubled to get 
the kind of stock wanted in quantities to meet demand; 
others have taken the opposite ground, but all seemed 
to have plenty of fine material. 

There has no doubt been most extravagant waste. 
There is no doubt it is now realized. It is plain that 
that the government is doing what it can to conserve re- 
sources. But the makers appear to get plenty of stock 
at a p-rice. Perhaps that is the trouble, price. It seems 
to be a task to raise prices in the trade, notwithstanding 
the quality and the processes of manufacture turn out bet- 
^ ter finished material all the time. We don't suppose 
there is a trade where such good stuff can be bought for 
so comparatively a small sum of money. Competition 
is strong even when combination has taken place. Cb-op- 
eration seems to be the lacking element. There are enough 
associations, national and local, to bring this about, we 
would think. 



The Trade in Buggies. 

The buggy maker is said to be having a very good 
business this year. If it is slow at p.resent owing to the 
general letting up in mercantile affairs, he has at least 
planted the largest end of his season's output, and the 
dealer has no doubt worked off a very fair percentage of 
his purchases. So the season, so \iiewing it, must be ac- 
counted good for the builder. 

A little while ago there was a cry that the farmer had 
forgotten how to use farm wagons, or was taking better 
care of those in use, because the demand for new work 
was not what it seemed it should be. However it may 
have come about wp rlnn't orofess to know, but the farm- 
er became suddenlv interested in wagons once again, 
and there was a satisfactory movement of new work. 

Fact is the vehicular needs of this wide land are varied 
and extensive, and all the kinds in use seem to be none 
too many to meet requirements. If anything could be 
overproduced it would seem to be the ordinary buggy. 
Its volume of sales each year are dncredible to the unin- 
formed, and while the output fluctuates somewhat from 
year to year, yet its aggregate is something to marvel at. 
We are so accustomed to the figures we are not im- 
pressed. 

The vebicular needs of the community seemed well 
supplied before the automobile came upon the scene, yet 
here is a vehicle being supplied in the hundred thousands 
on top of an already vast vehicular supply, and it is ab- 
sorbed somehow. Meantime the foot passengers appear 
to be as numerous as usual. The approaching census 
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figures will account for much of the marvel. We have 
been producing a "riglit smart" lot of people in this ten- 
year period since the last enumeration, and they are 
spenders like all who preceded them and have a distind; 
preference for riding over walking, with as much speed 
"on the side" as the money will buy, so we seem to be 
able and ready to absorb products as a sponge does 
water. 

The season's buggy business has been good. If the 
crops are also good, there will be yet more buggies 
wanted, even if they are not needed. 

There seems to be one feature of the marketing of 
factory made work that is encouraging. The goods are 
being sold for just what they are, and not represented 
by the dealer to be somethifug they are not. The value 
for the money is and has always been, very great, and 
there is no good excuse for misrepresentation. It is 
drifting iin on the mind of the dealer that It is not good 
business policy to misrepresent. This better way of 
merchandizing his stock will be a winner in all directions. 
He will hold his trade steadfastly by such a policy; and 
it will not be a strain on his memory to remember what 
he represented to Ws customer when he sold the job, 
because he stated facts that are the same to-day as on 
the former day of sale. All high class merchants so trade 
nowadays, and the dealer is putting himself in that class 
rapidly. It is good all around. 



Increase in Price. 

The Carriage Manufacturers' Association, which 
comprises many of the big factories), has met in Ijouis- 
ville to discuss an advance in the price of vehicles ow- 
ing to increased cost of production. 

It was agreed to so act, but the rate of advance is 
withheld for a later announcement. 

There have been many tentative efforts to bring about 
a working plan for an advance, because the handicap of 
increasing cost is nothing new or recent, but, somehow, 
the liine could not be laiid down in a manner that was 
satisfactory or practical, it would seem, as the results 
were nil up to the present time. Probably the force of 
circumstances is now forcing agreement as to a rise in 
prices. This does not mean a concerted and agreed price 
advance, we take it, but an advance that each maker will 
adapt to his own w^ork and needs. 



The Motor Share Market. 

Abroad they have been quick to realize the stock mar- 
ket possibilities of motor shares. In England we note 
that more than thirty kinds of shares are listed and dealt 
in on the exchange. The fluctuations appear to be spec- 
ulative in character. The dividends range from nothing 
to 33 per cent, the latter a tire concern. We could make 
up a very rcspcdtable list as regards length, if some day 
the companies shouild put their shares on our "curb" 
market among the unlisted stocks They would be a 
safer gaml)le, perhaps, than the bulk of the mining 
stocks that seek that market. 



The Motor Cycle. 

Not much has been said about this noisy and rapid two- 
wheeled vehicle, but its progress has been great. As yet 
it is, or aj^ars to be, forbidding to the sporty feminine, 
but the young man who courts chances has found the 
sport all his heart could yearn for. 

The speed maniac can get more thrills from it per mile 
than any racing automobile can supply. And he can make 
rings around Ihe auto when it comes to getting over the 
face of the earth in quick time. 

Tlie industry has made noteworthy strides in produc- 
tion. There is a very large variety of makes to choose 
from. 

Save for speed and sport we have not learned what it is 
good for, but in time its economic capacities may develop. 
Meantime the number is growing and the industry seems 
prosperous. It is a great time for vehicles and extrava- 
gances of all kinds. The impetus may result in great good 
when we cool off a little. 



In Germany. 

Our German friends are about the most progressive 
people in business anywhere. It won't do to say they 
are up-to-date, as it is no compliment to a people who 
come pretty near to antedating "the efforts of other 
"smart" people, most of the time. 

The Berliners were early in the taxi-cab business, soon 
saw that it was a shabby vehicle in its accepted form, 
and at once dropped it for something more elegant. 
Their motto must be "the public be pleased," judging 
by what we see in every direction when looking over 
Germany. 

High Quality Steel. 

We think the automobile maker will have to be given 
credit for stimulating improvements in the static and dy- 
namic qualities of steel. He has been hypercritical about 
the metal he uses, and willing to pay the steel maker 
for the kind desired. The steei maker has been spurred 
to great effort and experiment, and has made great 
strides. In this way the motor car has been a benefac- 
tor to all sorts of metal users, as they can procure more 
kinds of steel that will stand more kinds of strains then 
ever before. 



Advance in Paint and Varnish Prices. 

Proibably owing to the sharp advances an price of the 
raw material of the varnish maker, many paint and var- 
nish manufacturers are out with circulars announcing 
advances in prices. 

In all the rise in commodity prices during recent 
years, paints and varnishes have remained about station- 
ary, so it was full time for the effect of increasing values 
to manifest in these days. 



AUTOMOBILE LAWS. 



Mr. J. B. R. Smith, Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, of New 
Jersey, delivered an address on tiutomobilc laws, Angu-st 10, to 
•the members of the Automobik Club of America, at the club 
house in New York City. 
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Vehicle Fashions for September 1910 




Made by Geo. White Buggy Co., Rock Island, 111. 
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Made by Lozier Motor Co., Plattsburg, N. Y., Detroit, Mich. 
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Wood-working' and vSmithing' 



WORKING DRAFT OF FLUSH-SIDED CAR WITH 

HOOD. 



(Drawing on Opposite Page.) 

The design in the draft is of heavy cab phaeton quarter be- 
hind with belt panel to cut up its depth. The corner pillar line 
is at a slight angle, running into th^ bottomside corner curve, 
which finishes faintly on the chassis line of the body. The door 
is made to follow the front of the pillar line, and hing«d to the 
standing pillar at front quarter line. 

The front top quarter is Victoriaed, which lends itself to the 




fashioning of a good door entrance, and a smart compactness, 
which harmonizes wit*h the whole character of the body's out- 
line. The narrow pillar quarter to which the door is hinged, is 
got out in the solid and made to form the rocker piece of the 
bracket. TJie front q-uarter boot is made with Venetian panel- 
ing, or they may be made in the solid, and the panel half check- 
framed to the framing pillars. The solid method serves the pur- 
pose of a Venetian panel while it keeps the body frc-e from air 
draught, but the individual framing of the Venetian slats into 
the side pillar framing is a method still largely followed in high 
class carriage building. The belt rail panel on the hind body 
quarter is finished in square spindling, which is fixed to the 
panel with pins. Or the panel may be done in stri-pping, which 
is widely resorted to in the trade in almost every country. 



where motor car manufacture, as an internal and export com- 
merce, has been taken up. 

The rocker line of the body is made to conform to the design 
of the chassis, which is curved up behind to give a greater 
clearance span to the spring's hanging. 

The hind wings are arched to the curve of the wheels, which 
allows a freer passage to the body and a clearer view of its out- 
line, while at the same tiihe, a more correct and proportionate 
size of door is obtained, and its opening and shutting is en- 
hanced in direct opposition to the mutilation that doors are sub- 
jected to in motor body design. The hood is made with canopy 
top and open sides. 

The elevation Fig. 1 shows a design of body replete in lines 
of a snug and graceful boundary, and away from the common 
plane of general output. The lines have been quickened and ex- 
tended in harmony with each other to the completion shown in 
the design of the working draft. Those who desire to always keep 
ahead of the beaten track must constantly confront themselves 
with the problem of breaking up new ground in presenting their 
•manufactures to a buying public. 

Fig. 2 shows the half back view of the body, and the desigrn 
of its mouldings, and panelling together with the widths of body 
on bottom, on elbow points, and across top of front pillars in 
projection. The line of the hood and its covering is shown in 
dotted outline from w^ich it will be seen quite failly 'how the 
fitting is put up at the bench. 

Fig. 3 shows the half plan of body, which it will be seen is 
level sided and of one regular side sweep, which brings its con- 
struction into line with that of a landau, while the turn-under 
is measured off in the same way but parallel from point to point 
in the body's length. 

The bottomside is also side curved on the inside. This is done 
from an economical standpoint, so that one 'bottomside could be 
cut to curve into the other without waste, and also to save weight 
in the framing, because the bottomside outs into weigiht when 
got out with a straight inside edge, but it is, of course, all the 
stronger for the extra timber. 

In this particular the chassis line is shown in dotted line to 
follow the turnunder side curve of the body. By this plan, the 
projection of the body over the chassis is narrowed, and there 
is no reason why a chassis should not be got out in its width to 
follow the lines of the body's construction as shown in the 
plan. 

There is no difficult construction in the body. Its build makes 
a comparatively simple job to those with individual seat designs 
and distorted construction. The body's build calls for good 
workmanship, while the technicalities of finding diffi-oult con- 
structional lines have been very much cut down to a normal level 
of comprehension. 

The plan shows the divisional sections of the body at its 
widest part and the correct line of the turnunder and its return 
to the width across the back at elbow point. The bottomside is 
got out of a solid depth to the lines of the door bottom on the 
elevation but it should be one-quarter inch deeper than this to 
allow the shutting check of the door rabate being worked up. 
This depth is carried to the back quarter corner pillar, which is 
slip-tenon-franied to the bottomside and the panels grooved in. 
The front quarter panels are made in the same way in top and 
'bottom quarters. The bottomside is forced back 5-16 inch to 
show the body's moulding outline up and to form the rocker as 
shown in the elevation, Fig. 1. The full line of the turnunder is 
shown in the plan, the rabate check back for the rocker R is 
not shown here, but is explained here to prevent confusion. 

The sizes for building are as follows: Length of body on 
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chassis line fr im bracket to rocker point, 8 feet 5 inches; width 
of hind quarter on elbow line to door check, 31 inches; width of 
door on the square line, 233^ inches; depth of door at center, 
23 J<2 inches; depth of quarter on door line over rocker to under- 
neath moulding of belt panel, 29 inches; depth of bek panel over 
mouldings, 7f4 inches, on seat line to door, 29^ inches. Width 
of front quarter on elbow line, 26 inches; on seat line to door 
check 72Y2 inches. Depth of bottom quarter over rocker to top 
Venetian line, I65/2 inches; depth of rocker, 2 inches; width of 
Venetian panel over moulding, 8 inches; length of bracket bot- 
tomside over eye, 20j^ inches; width of front door, 20 inches; 
depth of ditto at center, 18^ inches. 

Depth of front top quarter over mouldings on front pil- 
lar line, 155^ inches; at back on vertical slat line, 16j4 inches; 
on corner pillar line at moulding point, 23 inches; width of 
bonnet quarter piece, inches; depth to curve poiuit of pillar 
top, 243/2 inches; width of body on rocker line, 34 inohes"; across 
door line, 46 inches; across tap of pillars, 54 in-ohes; across front 
at door line, 36 inches; at front ^oint, 35 inches; across back of 
body on elbow point, 40 inches. Depth of canopy hood from 
hind seat on pillar line, 49 inches; over vertical slat frcwn top of 
seat, 51 inches; fall of hood on bonnet line, 10 inches; projecting 
widt/h of horizonjtal sl<a>t from hinge center, 27 inches, and pro- 
jects over the engine bonnet 10 inches. The hood is made to 
stand clear of the body at vortical slats, 4j/^ inches. 



HOW TO MAKE A FOOT POWER HAMMER 



TO HARDEN AND TEMPER STEEL. 



To one gallon of common fish or whale oil, take one pound 
each of beeswax and resin. Put into a kettle and heat till it 
comes to a boiling point, stirring it once in a while. When thor- 
oughly mixed it is ready for use. 

To harden in this solution, heat the steel till the scale rises ft 
little, then immerse in the oil. When cool, Jieat over a clear 
fire till cherry red in the dark, says the American Blacksmith. 

The foregoing, with a little practice, is recommended as one 
of the best compositions for hardening steel tools for use in 
cutting iron or wood, or even steel. Care must be taken as to 
the amount of resin in the oil, as resin hardens the steel, where- 
as beeswax and tallow toughen it. If a person prefers to tem- 
per in daylight, clean the steel or tool, polish it, and draw to a 
deep straw color, if for cutting iron or steel, and purple if for 
wood-cutting tools. 



GAS ENGINE PRESSURES. 



Following are the pressures which are usually used fior inter- 
nal combustion engines for different fuels. These vary, how- 
ever, to some extent, depending on the speed and type of cn- 
C^ine: 

Gasoline and kerosene, 60 to 70 pounds per square inch. 
Alcohol, 100 to 150 pounds. 
Natural gas, 75 pounds. 
Artificial gas, 100 pounds. 
Producer gas, 175 pounds. 

A spark should have an advance of about five degrees for ev- 
ery 100 pounds per minute. 



BRAZING COMPOUND FOR STEEL. 



"Here is a description of a very useful tool which is designed and 
made by a subscriber of the American Blacksmith, to which we 
are obliged for the illustration. It is a foot-i>ower hammer, 
made with an ordinary blacksmith's sledge. A is the anvil; B 
the sledge with a square handle; C the iron to hold the sledge 
handle; D is a 12-inch brake spring; £ is a clamp to hold sledge 
handle to C; F is a hardwood plank, 12 inches by 24 inches, se- 
curely fastened to the floor, and contains a mortise to receive 
the post, G; H is a round piece of iron Ij^ inches in diameter, 
flattened at I to about 2^ inches wide; C is split and goes each 
side of I and is bolted. The distance from I to the hook at the 
top end of H is 18 inches. This part can be bent back to give the 
hammer any amount of sweep desired. A brace, J, holds the 
hammer post securely, and is fastened to the post by the bottom 
grip at K, which passes through it. The grip K should be drawn 
tight against the wood at the backside, so as to 4>e solid and let 
H slide easily. The grip, L, should be set into the post, G, so 




The following formula makes a good compound for brazing 
steel and when the brazing is completed but little filing is neces- 
sary, as the scale formed is very loose: 

Boracic aicid, 3 parts, by weight; 'borax powdered, 1 part, by 
weight. 

The borax must be calcined or melted before mixing. Use a 
ladle in melting the borax, and after it cools reduce to a pow- 
der. Mix with the acid and aipply as a paste with water. 

To make a file take hold better, dip it occasionally in gaso- 
line. Have a bottle full of the liquid handy, but always keep it 
corked to prevent its rapid evaporation. 



that when the nut on the front side is tightened it will grip H 
firmly by loosening L. The hammer can be swung to any point 
on the anvil, or to one side when not in use, or raised to any 
desired height. The foot lever, M, is offset, so as not to strike 
the brace at J. It is fastened to the opposie side of the post, so 
there will not be any side pull on the hammer. The lever, M, 
is a 'piece of 1 inch by ^ inch sleigh shoe steel. N is flat iron, 
with end hooked around M and fastened with a bolt. C is made 
of a piece of 2-inch by H-inch sock and is split and the ends 
welded together to receive the handle and hold the spring. The 
other end is split and each side given a quarter turn to fit. I let 
the ends go clear across, in order to keep the hammer from 
swinging sideways. Clamp E hooks over each side of C. A piece 
of leather can be put on top of handle to keep the thumbscrew 
from spoiling the handle. There are two braces fastened to post 
G at O to hold it firmly sideways. The rest will explain itself 
from the illustration. 



The employes of the Hannibal Wagon Factory, numbering 
sixty-^five, had a merry time on the occasion of the sixty-third 
birthday anniversary of A. E. Lasnier, president and manager 
of the Hannibal Wagon Company. To show their appreciation of 
the manager, they presented him with a handsome rocking chair. 
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ADVANCE IN RATES. 



ADVANCE IN VEHICLE PRICES. 



The Southwestern Tariff Bureau, through F. A. Leland, issued 
under date of August 3 Rate Notice No. T-4223, which is an an- 
nouncement of the intention of all lines members of his bureau 
to materially advance the rates on vehicles (straight or mixed 
cars of passenger and freight vehicles), and on cars of spring 
vehicles and parts thereof. It is proposed, effective September 5, 
1910, to establish rate of 85 cents per cwt. on vehicles (exclu- 
sive of self-propelling vehicles and children's vehicles) and parts 
thereof, straight or mixed carloads, subject to minimum weights 
in column 1 below, from St. Louis territory, to points in Texas 
taking Texas common point rates, including Houston and Gal- 
veston. Class A differential to be applied in making rates from 
points in other defined territories and to .points taking higher 
than Texas common point rates. 

It is intended also to establish a rate of $1.94 per cwt. on ve- 
hicles, spring (exclusive, of self-propelling vehicles and chil- 
dren's vehicles), and parts thereof, straight or mixed carloads, 
subject to minimum weights in column 2 shown below, from St. 
Louis territory to points in Texas taking Texas common point 
ratts, including Houston and Galveston. 

Third class differentials to be applied in making rates from 
points in other defined territories and to points taking higher 
than Texas common point rates. 

Minixnum Weights. 
Inside Measurements. (x>l. 1 Col. 2 

Cars 36 ft. 6 ins. and under in length 12,000 lbs. 10,000 lbs. 

Cars 36 ft. 7 ins. to and including 40 ft. 

6 ins 18,000 lbs. 14,000 lbs. 

Cars 40 ft.. 7 ins. to and including 46 fit. 

6 ins 20,500 lbs. 16,000 lbs. 

Cars 46 ft. 7 ins. to 50 ft. 6 ins. in length 23,000 lbs. 18,700 lbs. 

Subject to Item 84. SWL Classification Exceptions and Rules. 

However, no action will be taken until a copy of the tariff is 
filed with the The- Interstate Commerce Commission. The In- 
terstate Commerce Conumission should take cognizance of this 
advance, which, in their own language, is an important and 
general advance, and order the suspension of the tariff. Should 
they fail to do so on their own initiative, formal complaint will 
be filed with the Commission by the National Associaition of 
Agricultural Imp-letnent and Vehicle Manufacturers. The pres- 
ent rates are the result of a series of conferences between 
southwestern lines and ishippers, and the understanding has been 
that the rates and minimums would not be changed except by 
conference with the shippers of vehicles. 



LEATHER-COVERED SPRINGS. 



A gentleman has worked out some individual ideas that he 
has applied to his oar. The one here illustrated is a leather cov- 
ering for springs to keep out damp and dusit, thus preserving 




resiliency. He has also mounted the horn at the roof. There 
may be ideas in this worth working out by builders of motor 
cars. 



QUALITIES OF WROUGHT IRON. 

Puddled bar is the material after passing a bloom through the 
first series of rolls. 

Merchant bar is made by cropping, piling, re-heading, weld- 
ing, and rolling puddled bar. 

"Single/' "double," and "treble best" signifies the number of 
times the material is again put through these processes. 



(Communicated by a Vehicle Builder.) 

A few manufacturers who do not belong to the association 
•have declared that owing to the increase in cost of material and 
labor that to maintain the standard of their work their costs 
would be much higher and with the margin of profit now so 
small there was no course left but to advance their prices to 
take care of the increased cost. 

One said to us recently. "An advance is an absolute necessity. 
The truth is that the cost of production has been increased to 
an extent that makes former prices unprofitable largely because 
of the increased labor cost. It was explained that the demand for 
skilled carriage makers in the automobile field had raised the 
standard of wages. In some quarters there was a disposition to 
question this explanation, but generally it has been accepted. 
The statement is strictly true, according to the testimony of 
both carriage builders and automobile manufacturers. The latter 
have found it difficult to obtain the services of a sufficient num- 
ber of skilled mechanics in the vehicle line without offering in- 
ducements in the way of increased wages. To retain their men 
the carriage builders have been compelled to raise the scale. 
Labor represents a large part of the cost of a vehicle and any 
appreciable increase in the labor cost adds heavily to the cost of 
production. Taken in connection with increased costs in cer- 
tain lines of material the added cost is more than the builders 
can afford to absorb. 

"Our prices will be advanced regardless of the attitude of oth- 
er builders. We consider it unwise to provide for an increased 
cost by reducing the quality of our (work and we do aot believe 
any builder can afford to cheapen construction. The buyers of 
our goods are highly prosperous. They want good vehicles 
and are willing to pay fair prices for them. 

"I have discussed the matter of prices with many dealers and 
nearly all acknowledge the necessity of an advance and agree 
with me that the buyers prefer to pay more money for first 
class work rather than to pay the old price for a job of inferior 
construction." 



STAY FOR PLANE HANDLE. 



A stay to support and prevent handle from breaking off a 
jack plane is here illustrated. 




They are liable to fall, as body makers well know. It is a 
piece of ^xj/^ or 3-16 flat iron bent as shown, and screwed onto 
plane as shown. 



END OF PENUMATIC TIRES AGAIN IN SIGHT. 



The pneumatic tire again — and for about the 99,999th time — 
is to be "put out of business." "A former German infantry offi- 
cer" is the most recent "wizard" who has performed the feat, 
and his invention is so wonderful that it affords a sort of rock- 
ing horse movement instead of the usual up and down motion. 

"He has shifted the point of elasticity, which formerly con- 
sisted of metal spring plates under the body of the wagon, to 
the axles of the wheels by an ingenious angle lever system and 
the result is astonishing," says the German story. "The inven- 
tor uses ship's cable for hooping, but even with wooden wheels 
he can maintain a complete elastic course over cobblestones, 
country roads, etc., as the wagon jolts are no longer up and 
down, but move in a horizonal plane forward and backward. 
He can cross the pavement curb without the occupants of the 
automobile feeling a jolt, as the body of the wagon is not raised, 
as formerly, but drawn under. 
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A CORDIAL INVITATION. 



To the Manufacturers of Carriages, Wagoiis, Sleig'hs and Mo- 
tor Cars: You are very cordially invited to a»ttend the thirty- 
eighth annual convention of the Carriage Builders' Naional As- 
sociation, and to visit the exhibition of bodies, gears and ma- 
terials used in (the construction of your product, which will be 
held in the armory of the O-hio National Guard, 1410-1431 Free- 
man avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, during (the week commencing 
Septem-ber 25 of this year. Tihe exihibiltion extends from Sep- 
tember 26 to 29, inclusive. 

The business meetings will be held in the same building, on 
the mornings of Sep.tember 27, 28 and 29. 

The official headquarters will be at the Hotel Sinton, Fourth 
and Vine streets. 

Yo-u will be welcome to both the exhibition and the conven- 
tion, whether a member or not, as they are free to all vehicle 
builders. We should be pleased, however, to -have you become 
a member of the associa>tion. 

By attending the convention you will meet many representa- 
tives of the best aaid largest manufacturers of vehicles in the 
country, renew old friendships, make new acquaintances, and 
hear much at the meetings, which we feel sure will be beneficial 
to you. 

At the exhibition you will find all the latest and best that the 
supply trade has to offer for the use of vehicle builders. 

A visit to this annual reunion of your business associates will 
be to your advantage and we sincerely ihope you wiM be present. 

HENRY C. M CLEAR, Secretary and Treasurer. 



BOOM IN ENGLISH COACH TRADE. 



Cooper's Vehicle Journal says: The carriage trade is exper- 
iencing a boom, brought about by the introduction of the mo- 
tor, such as it has not done for very many years. It was anti- 
cipated that the motor would brin^ disaster and ruin upon the 
whole industry, instead of which the demand for coath work of 
every description is so great that it cannot be filled on account 
of shortage of men, especially in the body and trimming depart- 
ments. The lack of foresight in not taking apprentices in the 
dull times previous to the advent of the motor as a propelling 
power on common roads, is now being felt in its most acute 
form. Orders there are in plenty at the present moment, but 
employers find the greatest difficulty in getting really good men 
to turn the work out. The bad results of not api)rentiicing boys 
to trades affects both sides, the masters are now short of men, 
and doubtless many of the boys, who should have been tauglit 
a trade, where they could get a good living, have gone into offi- 
ces as clerics, telegraph and messenger boys, or other unskilled 
labor, where they will have to live on boy's wages when they 
are men, on account of the unskilled labor market being over- 
stocked, iu'Stead of being able to command good wages. 



AMERICAN PRODUCTS IN CAPE COLONY. 



Con«ul Ernest A. Wakefield, of Port Elizabeth, foUowimg in- 
terviews with importers in thait South African diistrict, makes 
the following suggestions as to methods of increasing American 
trade: 

In varnishes and oils, the English product in iron drums 
holding 2 or 3 gallons has a distinct advantage over the Amer- 
ican article in tin. The English product costs more, but as it 
does not require repacking for disribution to the various cus- 
tomers, and as the iron drums are used by the farmer -in many 
ways, the up-country demand is almost entirely for vthe Eng- 
lish article. For reshipment in small lots the American pro- 
duct must be recased by the importer, which brings the cost 
nearly up to that of the English article. The English standaird 
measure is invariably the imperial gallon, while the American 
is usually smaller «nd the ins are not always of uniform capaci- 
ty. 



EXHIBITORS RESERVING SPACE AT C. B. N. A CON- 
VENTION. 

Ault & Wiborg Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Aden Manufacturing Co., Danville, Va. 

C. C. Bradley & Son, Syracuse, N. V. 

Beser-Poston Tufting Machine Co., Chillicothe, O. 

Backstay Machine & Leather Co., Union City, Ind. 

W. D. Byron & Sons, Inc., Williamsport, Md. 

Buob & Scheu, Cincinnati, O. 

L. C. Chase & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Cleveland Hardware Co., Cleveland, O. 

Cately & Ettling, Cortland, N. Y. 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., New York. 

C. Cowles & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Cortland Carriage Goods Co., Cortland, N. Y. 

Carriage Woodstock Co., Owensboro, Ky. 

Campbell & Dann Mfg. Co., TuUahome, Tenn. 

George R. Carter & Co., Connersville, Ind. 

Diamond Rubber Co., Akroji, Ohio. 

Louis Dusenbury & Co., New York. 

Dayton Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Eberhard Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, O. 

Excelsior Seat Co., Columbus, O. 

Richard Eccles Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

Fernald Mfg. Co., North East, Pa. 

Fabrikoid Company, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Fairfield Rubber Co., Fairfield, Conn. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Federal Rubber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fitch Gear Company, Rome, N. Y^. 

Gramm Motor Car Company, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

The B. F. Goodrich Compaoiy, Akron. 

Hess Spring & Axle Company, Garbage, O. 

Higgin Mfg. Co., Newport, Ky. 

Hartford Rubber Works Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Herbrand Company, Fremont, O. 

Andrew Kimble, Zanesville, O. 

King Fifth W.heel Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ktystoone Frging Co., Northumberland, Pa. 

G. H. Lounsbery & Sons, Cincinnati, O. 

Liggitt Spring & Axle Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton, O. 

Metal Stamping Co., Long Island City, New York. 

Monarch Carriage Goods Co., Cincinnati, O. 

MoUer & Schumann Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Mul'holland Company, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Modoc Paint Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

National Malleable Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Aluminum & Bronze Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Novelty Tufting Machine Co., Chicago, 111. 

F. A. Neider Co., Augusta, Ky. 

A. T. A. Nelson Co., Cincinnati, O. 

National Hardware Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., Piqua, Ohio. 

Peters & Herron Dash Co., Columbus, O. 

F. O. Pierce Company, New York. 

P. Reilly & Son, Newark, N. J. 

James H. Rhodes & Co., Chicago, 111. 

Royer Wheel Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Republie Rubber Co., Youngstown, O. 

Rose Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Spitzhi Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Edward Smith & Co., New York. 

Standard Varnish Works, Chicago, 111. 

Stein Double Cushion Tire Co., Akron, O. 

Sheldon Axle Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Sherwin-Willrams Co.. Cleveland, O. 

Schubert Bros. Gear Co., Oneida, N. Y. 

Shortsville Wheel Co., Shortsville, N. Y. 

Victor Rubber Com^)any, Springfield, O. 

Wayne Wheel Company, Newark, N. Y. 

West Tire Setter Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

C. A. Willey Company, Hunters Point, N. Y. 

Muncie Wheel Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Union Bow Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Eadie Vehicle Gear Co., New York. 

Bauer Bros. Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 



TO SOLDER ALUMINUM. 



Take an alloy composed of 6 parts aluminum, 2 parts zinc, 
and 4 parts of phosphor tin. Stearic acid is used as a flux, and the 
sluggish solder is pushed along the seam by means of an iron 
wire. 
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Carriage and Automobile Painting' 



PAINT BRUSHES. 



In sel«cting a genuuie bristle brush, we are told to pull out a 
few of the center hairs and hald them in a flame. If genuine, 
they will curl and act like burning hair, if otherwise, they wHl 
burn into ashes. This will not always work, for the mak-ers of 
bogus bristles have it down so line that the bristles will act in 
the same man-ner. Not long ago I saw a brush tested in this 
way, the bristl-es acting, wh-en a blaze was applied to them, ex- 
actly like genuine bristles, says a writer in The Decorator, an 
English publication. The brush was composed largely of bogus 
material, and was not even represented as a genuine bristle 
brush. The best way is to drop a few hairs on a stove lid and 
notice the odor. There is nothing similar to the odor of burning 
hair or brisitles. Feathers come the nearest, but here is still 
quite a difference. 

It is not bogus bristles that the painter need feaf so much as 
a poor quality of genuine bristles. Bristles and hair are like all 
other organic products. There are three natural grades: good, 
bad, and medium. It is evident that bristles and hair taken from 
animals which have died of disease are not so good as that cut 
from the living animal, or taken from the hides of animals which 
have been killed. 

Again, the age and condition of the animal from which the 
hair has been taken will account for the texture of the hair. The 
season of the year should also make a difference. To say noth- 
ing of a few bristles that have lost their elasticity, which -may 
be found in what is called a first class quality of bristles, and 
which would take up too much time to pick out one by on-e, 
there is no doubt that there is much bad hair mixed purposely,in 
order to meet the ever-prevailing demand for cheap brushes, to 
supply that part of the brush trade outside of the painting busi- 
ness, who demand a genuine bristle brush, but it must be cheap. 
The appearance of these brushes sell them. They are finished 
quite as well as a brush costing double the amount, but when 
it comes to working with them, the difference between one of 
them and a good bristle brush is soon manifest. The bristles 
having no elasticity, bunch up, and the whole brush has the 
appearance, when filled with paint, of being made of so many 
rat-tails. They will spread paint after a fashion, of course, and 
the people who use them, having never used any others, per- 
haps, think they are all right, consequently they have a large sale. 

I do not understand why painters prefer white bristle brushes 
to grey and black, the natural color of the bristle. No bristle 
is of a wbite color in its natural state. They -must be bleached 
in order to make them so, and it is evident they will lose some 
of their springiness by bleaching. Much bleaching has a ten- 
dency to rot any organic substance. For instance, take a gray 
hair from your head or whiskers and notice the difference in 
texture between it and one of the natural color. Bend the live 
'hair and it will spring back to its original shape again; not so 
with the dead hair. If bent short it may break off, but in all 
cases it shows an inclination to stay somewhat bent. 

As a gray hair is a bleached hair and dead, it is evident then 
to bleach hair it must part with some of its vital properties. The 
manufacturer, no doubt, would prefer not to bleach the bristles, 
but the empirical tendency of the painting trade demands white 
bristle brushes, and he is compelled to furnish them in order to 
maintain liis business. Bristles may lose some of their strength 
and wearing qualities by the process they are required to under- 
go in order to keep them straight after their subsequent develop- 
ment into a brush, as all bristles are naturally curved. The way 
to tell a good bristle brush is by .he strength of individual bris- 



tles, and their tendency to assume their original straightness 
when bent quite short. It would be natural to assume that the 
stronger the bristles are the tougher they are and, consequently, 
the longer they will wear. 

There is no new brush but that will leak out a few bristles, 
and the prevailing notion of soaking them in water to prevent 
this is a false one. The water only serves to swell 'the bristles 
and wood, and prevent leakage for the time being. When it 
shrinks, as it will surely do, it only aggravates it, making it 
worse. If a brush leaks its bristles so badly as to require soak- 
ing in water that it may be used, it is a waste of time and money 
to buy it. Work out the loose bristles while the brush is dry. 
If it is of good quality, it will then be ready for use without 
soaking. 

The causes for bristles -curling up are several. In some in- 
stances, it is, no doubt, the brushes, or rather, the maker's fault — 
the bristles not having been cured properly. In good brushes, 
the most prolific cause for curling is the manner in which the 
brush is wiped, and the way it is put away for the night. If the 
brush be wiped across the points of the hair, the outside hairs 
are bound to straggle — stand out from the rest. A brush should 
be wiped just to the ends of the brisles and not so that the edge 
of the bucket will catch the outside bristles, constantly bending 
them ouward, until they assume a contrary position from that 
intended. 

If you set your brush on the ends of the bristles in the oil 
over night, set it perfectly perpendicular and squarely on the 
ends. The oil will hold the brush — ^its specific gravity helping to 
support it, so that the bristles will not be liable to bend, but if 
set slanting, the bristles are sure to bend, and one side will bend 
worse than the other. When in use some of the outside bris- 
tles are apt to stand out from their fellows, and will stay that 
way. The way a brush is used has mtich to do with both its ap- 
pearance and wear. 

The surest way to get a good brush is to buy of a reputable 
dealer and pay what a good brush is worth. No matter how nice 
a brush looks, or how much the bristles have the appearance of 
being genuine, if too low a price is asked for a good brush, 
something is wrong. It is made either from poor brisles or is 
filled. 



POINTS ON PENCIL POINTS. 



When putting the pencil away, after the use of the day, it 
should be so laid as-ide that it is ready for use when wanted 
again the next day, or even a month after. To leave the color 
in the pencil in order to save time is a big mistake, for it wastes 
more time the next day cleaning it, and more still by the loss 
the pencil sustains in usefulness. The work cannot be done ex- 
peditiously and properly with badly-kept tools. When the pen- 
cil is done with for the night, it should be rinsed wrth turps or 
kerosene. The latter is preferable because it is oily in nature 
and keeps the pencil pliant. The pencil should then be rubbed 
between the finger and thumb with a little vaseline or lard mixed 
with castor oil just stiff enough to keep the hair firm. If the pen- 
cil is left with this fat, having a feathered point, its usefulness as 
a writer will be imipaired, if it is smoothed off to a fine point it 
will be kept in readiness for use when wanted, but its usefulness 
will be enhanced if the point is pressed into a chisel 8*hape or 
square. 

Not all coach painters understand that writing may be done 
more easily and quicker with a pencil having a chisel point than 
one with a tapering point. When purchased writers' pencils ace 
naturally chisel pointed. It should be the aim to preserve that 
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point just as if the writer were a lining pencil. TJie chisel point 
gives a broad, even line, when outlining letters, which renders 
the work of filling in much easier. Every unnecessary stroke of 
a pencil means so much wasted time, w^hich tells against neat- 
ness and speed. It may be thought that a tapering point is best 
for gtrtting into corners of letters, but rt is not so. Take the 
letter I, for instance. First, two downward strokes with the 
flat side of the pencil forms the upright sides, then with the 
point of the pencil used edgewise one may finish the top and 
bottom outline. A couple of strokes with the flat side of the 
pencil will fill in the body of the letters. With a tapering pencil 
work could not be done so speedily, nor would the corners be so 
sharp and true. 



PLENTY OF TURPENTINE AND ROSIN. 



PAINT SHOP TRESTLE. 



The one illustrated will be found a useful pattern of body tres- 
tle for paint shops; for, not only can the body be turned round 
while trestle is stationary, says the Australasian Coachbuilder,but 
the whole may be shifted to any part of the shop. The frame- 
work is about 2 feet 9 inches square, and is made of four pieces 
of Oregon pine about 6 inches deep and 2 inches thickness, and 
with 1 inch flooring boards nailed on top. This rests on what may 
be described as four extended castors, consisting of iron stays, 
A, at each corner made from \% inch to % inch tire iron, 
through which are loosely fitted forked irons or carriers for the 




cast iron wheels, which rest on the floor. The wheels, B, arc 5 
inches or 6 inches diameted by 1 inch thickness, and the forks, 
C, are rounded down to J^-inch, and fitted so that they will turn 
freely when in use. They are made long enough to go about 
half an inch through the plate, D, which is screwed underneath 
each corner of the frame. The weight is carried on the shoulder, 
E. On the top there is a circle made of 54 inch half-round iron, 
on which rests the frame that supports the body, F, which is 
made from 4 inch by 2 inch hardwood. This has iron plates 
screwed underneath, where it rests on circle plate and is bolted 
to the frame through the middle bar, so that it can be turned 
round freely. 



VENTILATING VARNISH ROOM. 



A writer in Australasian Coachbuilder says: Ventilation is a 
necessary item, and is not expensive by any means. This may 
be installed in either of two ways. The ordinary grating at the 
top of the wall may be depended on for the paint shop, but this 
should be covered with fine gauze. For the varnish room, a bet- 
ter one is constructed as follows: Make a pipe from ordinary 
black iron, forming the bottom bell-shaped, something similar 
to a phonograph horn, with the wide portion ait the bottom. 
Pass this through the cen'ter of the roof, and on the outside fit 
a revolving cap to come well down over the pipe, allowing suffi- 
cient room between the pipe and cap for a current of air to 
pass between them. If a gauze cap is fitted on the bottom this 
should make it dustproof. A close-fitting lid should be hinged 
on the bottom, as in stormy weather it may be necessary to ef- 
fectually cln^e this vent altogether. 



Q>nsul Thomas E. Heenan, of Warsaw, in his annual report, 
states that, although turpentine and rosin are imported in ship- 
loads by Hamburg commission houses and placed on the War- 
saw market, direct business could be done quite as well with 
local firms, who would gladly enter into negotiations with ex- 
porters. As to the rosin industry in Poland the consul writes 

Plans for the industry are nearing realization. At the first 
meeting of the organization committee, in which interested 
merchants took part, it was decided to form a company, and ap- 
plications for shares w^ere received. Although the number of 
persons taking part in the meeting was small, about one-third 
of the required capital was subscribed; the remainder will easily 
be secured. Three committees were chosen, one to contract for 
forests necessary for the trial distillery, another for working 
out the articles of association, and a third for certifying the es- 
timates and calculations. The forest expert, recommended by 
the Polish Forest Bureau, started at once on an inspection of 
the forests. 

The first turpentine and rosin distillery was opened in May, 
1910, near Koluski, on the Warsaw- Vienna Railway, where most 
of the private forests are situated. If private forests are found 
insufficient, recourse will be had to government forests. It 
turns out that the production of local turpentine-bearing trees 
is much better than anticipated, and there are strong hopes that 
the industry will develop accordingly. 



METHOD OF MAKING BLUE-LINE PRINTS. 



All <the material necessary is a sheet of some ordinary grade 
of carbon paper, a No. 6 or 8 drafting pencil having a blunt, 
smooth point, a blank sheet of common typewriter paper, and a 
smooth, hard drafting board or table. 

After the desired form or sketch has been carefully laid out 
and all the lettering nished lightly in pencil on the blank sheet, 
place the carbon paper with the carbon side upon the table. Then 
lay the blank paper (with the sketch side up), on top of the car- 
bon and after fastening both to the table with thumb-tacks, pro- 
ceed to trace the sketch with the hard pencil, being careful to 
press quite hard and uniformly as the lines of the sketch are 
followed. 

By examining the carbon it will be found that wherever lines 
have been drawn, no matter how small a letter or figure was 
made, a good impression was reproduced on the face of the 
carbon. The latter may then be used the same as a tracing to 
print through. It should be exposed from two to three minutes, 
according to the speed of the paper used, and after the latter 
has been washed out thoroughly, the desired result will be ac- 
complished. 

Carbons prepared in this manner, which I have been using for 
some time, says a writer in Machinery, appear to be as good as 
when made. In order to save time in printing, several carbons 
can be made from the original sketch or by tracing over prints. 
By placing these in a large priming frame, a n-umber of blanks 
can be printed simultaneously on one large sheet. By filing these 
carbons in indexed envelopes or between indexed sheets, they 
will last almost indefinitely and will be convenient to get when 
needed. 



EXHAUST-PIPE VARNISH. 



The trouble about keeping ithe motor car exhaust pipe in » 
well painted state might be helped by using the smokestack 
I>aint — ^asphaltum varnish — ^bhat varnish makers sell for use on 
railway locomotive engines. This preparation has to sicand 
quite as much 'heat as an exhaust pipe, and it seems »to keep the 
stack looking nice and bright. When a car is new the maker 
could feel sure that a coat of some such preparation would keep 
up appearances for quite a time. 
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THE GRAPHIC CHART IN COST SYSTEMS. 



THE COMPOUND HUB— A NEW THING. 



The graphic chart as an adjunct of the cost system is cm- 
ployed with most useful effect in some ind-ustrial works. It tells 
quickly and intelligently the story of 'business in its various 
phases. No better means of deduction has been devised, not 
only by comparison of present with past conditions, but in the 
relations of the several factors which are essential in under- 
standing the market and conditions within tlie works them- 
selves. In one plant, which includes machirfe shop and foun- 
dry, the system is -made up of several charts, with curves plotted 
monthly, from a beginning in 1902. For example, one chart 
shows gross sales in red ink, accounts payable in green, ac- 
counts receivable in purple and cash in black. Essentially im- 
portant information is obtainable at a glance from the rela- 
tions of these curves one to another. If the ratio between the 
volume of business and accounts receivable is getting 'high, the 
question may be asked if customers are going a.head too fast 
and are buying in a speculative way. If, on the other hand, the 
ratio is seen to be geting low, the indication may be that gen- 
eral business is contracting and people are liquidating, in their 
doubt as to the immediate future. The ratio between cash and 
bills receivable is another source of valuable dedoiction, showing 
perhaps, that the company is paying its bills faster than custo- 
mers are making remittance, or that it is buying too much and 
expanding too rapidly, or that too cautious a policy is being 
pursued. The combination of curves of sales and labor costs 
and overhead expense frequently gives information which the 
management can employ to good effect. And so such a sys- 
tem may be carried through the cost records, as owners may 
apply its usefulness. 

Charts are so accessible that they are consulted much more 
constantly than other forms of record, which wofuld give simi- 
lar comparisons. They serve to make a manager watchful. They 
act as an automatic check on his judgment. A valuable feature 
of the chart is that it showo relative conditions without reveal- 
ing actual figfures to foremen ana others to whom it is not ad- 
visable to tell just how the business stands, but in whom an in- 
terest is created by the system. While at first glance the chart 
may ap»pear complicated and even cumbersome, to those who 
use it the lines are as clear in their meaning as type. Its main- 
tenance requires little labor. — Iron Age. 



DENY IT. 



The officials of the Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
deny the report that the company has purchased land near Ash- 
land on which it intended to erect a branch factory for the man- 
ufacture of automobile tires. They say that the company owns 
enough land near its plant in Akron for all the buildings that 
will be erected for some time. 



BIG FIGURES. 



Omaha's implement and vehicle business will amount this year 
to $14,000,000, probably a little more. An accurate investiga- 
tion made early in January showed that the total for 1909 was a 
little more than $12,000,000, and there is assurance that the in- 
crease this year is between 12 and 15 per cent. 



SPOKE MANUFACTURERS MEET. 



The Spoke Manufacturers Association of the Mississippi Val- 
ley held the second of their three meetings a year recently at the 
Southern Hotel, St. Louis, the discussion for the most part toe- 
ing in regard to the scarcity of the supply of timber for the 
manufacture of high grade products. Like all manufacturers of 
hardwood products, especially those using hickory and walnut, 
they fear unless conservatioai is practiced, the supply of the bet- 
ter grade of timber will soon be depleted beyond the power of 
those working for conservation to restore. 



In the manufacture of wagons, no piece or part is required to 
be so free from flaws and defects as the hub. The old saying 
that "a wagon is good as long as the hubs are good"* is quite 
true and logical enough, for when the hubs fail, the wheels are 
short lived. 

The bane of the wagon manufacturers, so far as the hubs 
are concerned, is their inclination to check. Notwithstanding 
the fact that care is used in prorper seasoning, that pains are 
taken to thoroughly oil and paint, and to firmly set the box and 
hub bands, yet after every apparent precaution, trouble is likely 
to occur when the hub is subjected to hot climates. When a 
check does occur large enough to admit moisture, the deteriora- 
tion of the hub is well under way. 

The process of manufacturing hubs is as old as the history of 
wagons and carts; the only advancement having been made in 
the advent of modern hub manufacturing machinery. The very 
best young oak trees measuring from ten to twenty inches in 
diameter, covering thousands of acres of our forests and repre- 
senting many million feet of lumber, are annually sacrificed for 
the manufacture of wagon hubs alone, to say nothing of smaller 
trees used for hubs for lighter vehicles. 

A newly organized Compound Wood Company makes the 
rather surprising announcement that careful estimates, demon- 
strations and experience warrant the statement that hubs of a 
superior quality can be made from the sound parts of the lower 
grades of oak lumber fully as economically as the present man- 
ner of manufacturing, thereby effectively conserving the forests 
by removing the demand for these trees for this purpose and at 
the same time utilizing the by-products of the sawmill. 

The manner or process by which the company proposes to 
accomplish the result is by the use of a vegetable adhesive com- 
pound (or cement) which when applied to pieces of wood of 
any size or thickness and subjected to a powerful hydraulic 
pressure, welds these various pieces into one, which, unaffected 
by moisture or heat, may be subjected to all weather conditions 
with perfect safety. 

This compound is not new, but has been thoroughly tested 
and articles so constructed and cemented have been in actual 
use and subjected to trying climatic conditions for years. The 
company will guarantee that its hubs will not be affected by 
weather conditions. 

Between the knots and other defects of the lower grades of 
oak (No. 2 and No. 3 common), hub pieces may be sawed with 
a limited loss or wastage, as they only require a piece 3^^x12 
inches to form the wall of the hub, as the hole for the hub box 
is not built in. Worm holes and like defects are not objection- 
able, as they in no wise weaken or reduce the quality of the hub. 

These pieces or segments are cemented together, forming a 
block of the same shape as a rough hub block cut from a tree. 
The block so formed is then turned, reamed, cupped and mor- 
tised in exactly the same manner as all hubs are now made. 
The result is a perfectly dry and perfectly true hub, differing 
materially from the hubs turned from the tree, as they never 
season round and true. The heart of a tree is not necessarily in 
its center and when the heart is bored out and the hub turned, 
there is likely to be considerably more sap on one side of the 
hub and this dries very differently from the denser part, with 
the result that the hub is sometimes one-half inch out of true. 
Both end and spoke bands must vary in size and are purposely 
made in different sizes in order that they may be adjusted to 
the various unequal sizes of hubs. It is not uncommon to see 
m any of the larger wagon factories to-day a half-dozen hubs 
set on end and a man going from one to the other adjusting 
bands nearest to a fit before the hub goes into the hydraulic 
band setting machine. 

But this is not all the trouble an imperfect hub causes. Whcti 
you come to re-mortise, it is often found that the hub is drie^ 
so out of shape that its ends are not square and when measur- 
ing from the end of the hub to the mortising chisel, more trou- 
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ble is encountered and time and money wasted. Often hubs with 
quite large checks are used, especailly if the check is of such a 
nature as to be drairvn together or partially closed up by the 
bands in the hydraulic press. The check or opening is then 
filled with putty, as it passes through the paint shop; another 
process involving time and expense. 

A hub turned green, especially one having considerable sap, 
has a rough surface, in which case the turning knives cut easily, 
but do not cut smoothly, therefore, after they are dry and before 
using, it is necessary to put the hubs into a quick acting lathe 
and with wood rasps and sand paper, smaoth them down — an- 
other operation and another expense. 

With the compound hub, all of this trouble and expense is 
avoided and checking is out of the question. To illustrate; seg- 
ments for a hub can be made from any thickness of lumber. One 
inch oak can be used and in that case, a standard hub for a 3^ 
wagon would require some twenty-eight pieces, each piece pre- 
senting a one-inch face on the outside of the hub. Admitting 
for a moment the possibility of a check, it could only be one 
that would open on the edge of an inch piece and would be so 
•light as not to break open the paint and varnish. If the piece 

as inclined to check, it could not be aided by the adjoining 
pieces, for these same adjoining pieces would counteract the 
checking, as the grain would not be the same. 

Hubs made from trees are finished green and shipped green. 
The wagon manufacturers store them in sheds for at least two 
years, when they are taken out and put into the dry kilns. A 
certain per cent have by this time developed checks and other 
defects and these go into the wood pile. The dry kiln develops 
still another percentage of defects and the spoke hammer still 
another, so that the total is considerable; estimated by different 
manufacturers from ten to twenty per cent, according to the 
quality of the hubs. 

There is no salvage on a defective hub, except its sale for use 
for fuel. They are all paid for when delivered. To the original 
price of the hubs must be added the loss by defects and at least 
two years' interest on the money invested; not forgetting that 
the hub that goes into the waod pile draws the same rate of 
interest as the one that goes into the wagon. In addition to this 
expense, there are the yardage, taxes, insurance and risk, all of 
which must be added to the original cost. 

There is no doubt but that there would be a substantial saving 
in the cost of a compound hub over the cost of other hubs when 
read}' for use. 

A summing up of the proposition is a saving in price, stor- 
age room, interest, taxes, insurance, dry kiln expense, loss by 
defects, mortising expense, fiting hub bands, sand papering, 
puttying, checking and breaking down under the hammer. 

The company mentioned has perfected the necessary special 
machinery for the manufacture of these hubs and are fully pro- 
tected both in design and construction, and also in the use of 
cement, which is a vital feature, and have made application for 
patents covering their process of manufacture and special ma- 
chinery. 

Hubs made by this process have been subjected to the most 
exhaustive tests and the results have proven conclu'sively that 
thej' are superior to the old style hub. 



NEW WAPAKONETA WHEEL COMPANY. 



TO CUT BRASS. 



With a quill pen dipped in a rtrong alcoholic solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate draw a line on brass, let dry, ana then go over 
the line with the pen dipped in nitric acid, when the metal may 
be broken like ^lass cut with a diamond. — Shop Notes. 



COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 



An institution in St. Louis known as Barnes University has 
opened a departmenit of salesmanship and commercial science, 
the course extending from October to May. A booklet going into 
the su'bject in detail is to be h«ad by any one interested. 



The New Wapakoneta Wheel Co., Wapakoneta, Ohio, is pro- 
gressing rapidly with its new plant. This concern has recently 
taken over the old Wapakoneta Wheel Co., through conditions 
caused by a change in management, but virtually controlled 'by 
the same interests as before, the change in name becoming a ne- 
cessity through the expiration of the corporate life of the old 
concern's charter. 

The new company will soon have the most complete wheel 
factory in the United States, it is claimed, and from a perusal of 
their plans as outlined and now rapidly being consummated one 
can not but admire the pluck of this institution, in its confidence 
in the stability of the vehicle trade. It will confine its efforts 
solely to vehicle and wagon wheels, the same popular line as 
produced under the old management. With a fully paid in capi- 
tal stock of $75,000 they will receive their s»hare of the wheel 
business. 

Mr. Ed. Trau, the general manager, is also the genial mana- 
ger, and will make lots of friends in the trade, as he comes in 
contact w-ith the buyers. He knows the wheel trade thorough- 
ly, having grown up in the business from boyhood, and the 
stockholders of the firm have implicit confidence in his ability 
to make good. 

W'e would ask the trade to glance at the handsome cut of the 
Wapakoneta wheel factory shown in their ad, and urge a trial 
order. Only the latest machinery' is installed in this plant of 
320x132 feet. 

The officers of the company are: Edwin Abe, president; C. T. 
Kolter, vice-president; Ed. Trau, general manager; John 
Taeuscli, secretary; L. N. Blume, treasurer. 



REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT OF A GOOD AR- 
TICLE. 



W'e present an illustration that is a story without words in it- 
self. It is the picture of a carload shipment of axle bearings of 
the roller type, sent from the Timken Roller Bearing Co. plant 
in Canton to the Timken-Detroit Axle Co., of Detroit. 

The application of the roller bearing to reduce friction, though 
recognized for a long time in the vehicle trade as an important 
invention, met its overwhelming response from the motor car 




makers, especially as the mechanical engineers of the Timken 
staff -were so -happy in their design of the Timken automobile 
axle. But no one field confines the use of these bearings. They 
are now generally accepted as hardy, long-'wearing, strain- 
resisting, friction overcoming devices that have answered every 
practical question asked of them, and as a result two big plants 
are kept busy producing the axles and bearings that conquer 
by the sign of "Timken." 



A "WINE" PEDDLER NOW. 



Henry Farman, whose name -has been so dramatically identi- 
fied with flying machines, ihas cut out the whole business to ac- 
cept a position as a peddler of champagne. These winc-makirig 
corporations pay great salaries, and have the advertising instinct 
•keen within them. But it seems a peculiar ohan^e of means of 
earning a living. 
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THEY ARE AFTER THE MAGNETO. 



It seems that the faults of the magneto are being found out, 
if what we see in English journals as indicative. The following 
is a communication in Motor: 

To whast extent -does the magnefto owe its present vogue? To 
two factors: (1) Extra power obtained owin»g to 'superior timing 
of plain make-and-break oomtaats and distributor; (2) suppres- 
sion of th-e accumulator and attendant recharging of same. 

Tthe extra power obtained in many insitances on fitting a mag- 
neto is due to the superior timing of the make and break sys- 
«tem over the old trembler coil, and not due, as many iseem to 
suppose, to some occult power contained in the magrneto irtseJf. 
If a plain make-and-break distributor and coil ligaition with bat- 
tery be fitted, exactly the same power is obtained as with a 
magnejto, but, as we claim, with an infinite superiority in flexi- 
bility of advance and retard, ease of starting, and slow running. 
It is significant that the leading London motorbus compani-es 
having .survived their attack of "magnetitis," are now fiitting 
nothing but coil ignition as the only one commerciailly .possible, 
one, at the same time, strong and simple. 

There remains, then, the battery question. This 'has been 
solved by the introduction of charging and lighting outfits, which 
not only light the car, but charge the 'ignition battery. These 
lighting sets are making rapid strides in popular favor, and will, 
in the course of a year or so displace the acetylene and oil sys- 
tems (from all but the cheapest of small cars. The up-to-date 
lamp makers realize this, and are taking steps to meet the ris- 
ing demand. Given a fully charged battery, the need for a magne- 
to is no longer felt, for the ignition may be operated either by a 
distributor coil or by a low-tension coil with make-and-break 
tappets or plugs in the cylinders, the former system being pref- 
erable. It is a question of sur^^ival of the fittest, the magneto 
and the oil lamp or the coil with the battery charging and igni- 
tion set. 



NEW YORK LIABILITY LAWS. 



There is now in operation (Sept. 1) a New York State law 
afifecting the liability of employers that is most important in its 
action. We append a brief comment by E. S. Lott, an expert. 
He says: 

"These amendments to our labor laws are, in their entirety, 
the most advanced ever enacted in this country, although, ex- 
cept as respects the compensation payable, not as far-reaching 
as the labor laws of many foreign countries. I speak of the 
two so-called Wainwright-PhiMips acts as a whole because the 
two laws are so interwoven that they should be studied together. 
One of these acts is generally known as an act amending the 
employers' liability law, with alternative compensation plan, 
and the other as the* compulsory workmen's compensation law, 
relating to certain dangerous employments. 

"This is the beginning of a great change, and it surely is 'but 
the beginning, unless the new doctrine is declared unoonsitu- 
tional. In place of 'damages' to be fixed by a court and jury, 
and hinging on whether or not the negligence of the employer 
was responsible for the injury, beginning September 1 the em- 
ployer engaged in certain 'especially -dangerous' occupations 
must 'compensate' his injured workman, no matter, one can al- 
most say, who is at fault. The new law as it now stands reads: 

" 'This article shall apply only to workmen engaged in man- 
ual or mechanical labor in the following employments, each of 
which is hereby determined to be especially dangerous, in which 
from the nature, conditions or means of the prosecution of the 
work therein, extraordinary risks of the life and lim-b of work- 
men engaged therein are inherent, necessary or substantially 
tmavoidable, and as to each of which employments it is deemed 
necessary to establish a new system of compensation for acoi- 
dents to workmen.' 

"It will be seen that September 1 brings with it the doing 
away, to all intents and purposes, with several important de- 



fences which the law has always accorded employers when sued 
by an employe for damages arising from an accident. Hitherto 
if the accident was caused by a fellow. servant (by another em- 
ploye of the employer) the employer was not liable. The new 
laws says that if the accident is caused by any employe intrusted 
with any superintendence, or by any employe intrusted with 
any authority to direct, control or command any employe, then 
the employer is liable to the injured employe for sudh damages 
as a court and jury may decide. Formerly the injured employe 
had to prove that he was not at fault — that he was free from 
contributory negligence. On and after September 1 the em- 
ployer must plead and prove that the injured employe was neg- 
ligent, else he cannot -use that as a defense. Until the new law 
was passed, it was. always held that when a person sought and 
secured em-ployment lie assumed within reasonable bounds the 
natural dangers to personal injury which went with bis em- 
ployment. Many employers will feel that the changed condi- 
tions which come with the new law impose a hardship upon 
them. 

"However, the trend of the times is toward the doctrine of 
'compensation' as distinguished from 'damages' for the injured 
workman and truly the new laws are but the first faults in this 
country of a doctrine which has secured a firm footing in many 
countries and which is growing apace here, several states hav- 
ing commissions actively engaged in drafting bills to be pre- 
sented to their legislatures. 

"The result is that on and after September 1 a workman who 
sustains an accidental disabling bodily injury w'hile at work in 
this state in certain employments will be entitled to accept the 
'compensation' fixed by the Compulsory Workmen's Compen- 
sation Law for such injury, or he may disregard the new law 
and bring suit under the law as it existed before the enactment 
of the new law. He may choose the old law or the new law." 



WAGONS IN AUSTRALIA. 



According to a report by Consular Agent Frank R. Perrot: 
nearly all the wagons used in Perth and Fremantle are of th* 
"table-top" type, the bed being supported by springs and ex- 
tending over the back and front wheels. They have a capacity of 
lYi to 3 tons for what is known as a double lorry — that is, a 
wagon drawn by two horses — ^^while the single lorry drawn by 
one horse, has a capacity of 2 tons. 

The delivery vehicles of the retail stores are of the two-wheel 
type, and the four-wheel light vehicles, similar to American ex- 
press wagons, are of such style as would use American platform 
gear and "clip work." Some of this gear already comes from 
the United States. Practically all the wagons used in Western 
Australia are made in the state of timber imported from the 
United States in the white, and a large business is done in 
American material. 



COMPLETED A FACTORY. 



The recently organized Schurmeier Motor Car Company, of 
St. Paul, recorded a deed whereby the company purchased the 
tract having frontages of 660 feet on University street and 596 
feet on Griggs street. The consideration was $15,000. Here the 
company has just completed a $12,000 factory building, a one- 
story brick structure, extending 50x150 feet. 



25 PER CENT INCREASE. 

An increase of from 20 to 25 per cent in business is noted in 
the annual report of the Mandt Wagon Co., for the year ending 
July 1. The report was made to the Moline (111.) Plow Co., of 
whic'h the Stoughton plant is a *bran«ch. The company in the paist 
year has erected a new powerliouse, foundry and a wing of a new 
blacksmith shop and steel storage adjoining is in progress. New 
lumber sheds and a storage house have been erected within the 
past year. 
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OILING ROADWAYS. 



Not only ito lay dust, but to harden surface, there is much use 
of oil and compounds of many kinds to secure results. Vehicle 
owners have not been enthusiasic over some of the experiments, 
but there is more and more thought being given to -the problem 
with good results. The street commissioner of New.ton, Mass., 
has much to say on the subjeot that will interest: 

This gentleman says that "no matter how well a road may be 
suited to tbe conditions for which it is intended, if it be poorly 
oonstructed or poorly maintained its deterioration will be rapid. 
The severe impact to whi-oh the surface of the road is subjected 
by the action of horses* feet tends to loosen the exposed stones 
and break through the binding surface; the fine material thus 
loosened is more readily carried off by wind and water, and 
water can better penetrate through to the foundation. The sur- 
face irregularities produced in this way are continually increased 
by the pounding action of the wheels. Added to this, experience 
has taught us that the automobile has become a method of 
transportation which cannot be dispensed with at the present 
time. 

"For these reasons it has become necessary to put on the sur- 
face of our roads a bituminous binding material which lias not 
heretofore been considered necessary. Experience has taught 
many of the best road builders at the present time to seek for 
something in the way of a binding material which will not be 
too expensive, and which will prevent the road from being dus- 
ty, and the surface from being torn up by the wheels of artntomo- 
biles. 

"It is impossible to find a single material and method of road 
or street construction and maintenance which will suit all con- 
ditions. Materials and methods which are perfectly adapted to 
a road in one locality may be entirely unsuited to a road in an- 
other. The reason for this is obvious. The traffic may be en- 
tirely different in kind, and the local physical conditions may 
vary in a host of important particulars. The better way by 
whioh to select methods and materials is that obtained by ex- 
perience and the average constructor of roads must rely to a 
very great extent on the experience of others. 

"A section of Washington street in Newton, where there is a 
combined traffic of horse drawn vehicles and automobiles, w'hich 
is about evenly divided, was covered with a coating of asph?1t- 
oilene which contains about 65 per cent, asphalt. The asphalt- 
oilene came to us in a tank car. The car was connected with a 
small steam boiler and was heated to a temperature of about 
100 degrees F. This allowed the material to flow through the 
hose after the car had been placed on a trestle about ten feet 
above the level of the ground. This material was then put into 
a tank which had just been built by the Studebaker people of 
New York. It is a steel tank, holding about 550 gallons. It con- 
tains forty two-inch perpendicular tubes which pass through the 
tank. Underneath this tank there are two large burners sup- 
plied with herosene oil, which is forced in by pressure. This 
heats the oil to the desired temperature and a thick heavy as- 
phalt oil can be melted and applied in this manner. There is a 
fire box that extends the whole length of the tank which gives 
an even heat. The oil is applied through a sprayer or a spread- 
er which is perforated and the oil trickles down onto the sur- 
face of the road in very fine streams and covers the road thor- 
oughly by going over it once. In my opinion, this is a very de- 
sirable way of putting on any heavy asphalt oil, as the material 
can be readily heated and applied in large or small quantities by 
valves whioh regulate the flow. We foimd this wagon very use- 
ful in our work last year and it is something which is entirely 
new in this part of the State, and I believe will be one of the 
most useful articles for its purpose. 

"After the oil was applied, the road was covered wih a light 
coating of sand which dried out very readily and we were able 
to use the road within a very few hours after the application ot 
the sand. 

"In applying the oil, it is better to take one-half of the road 
at a time, leavinja: the other half open for traffic. This saves driv- 



ing on to the oil by the teams spreading the sand and also the 
liability of teams getting spattered with the fresh oil." 

The area covered was 19,194 sq. yards. The cost per square 
yard was 3 2-3 cents. 



NEW AUTO TRUCK WHEEL. 



A truck wheel which is light in construction, sightly in ap- 
pearance, and which permits of the mechanical driving and 
steering of both front and rear wheels, has been perfected by 
John McGeorge, of the Cleveland Engineering Company. This 
remarkable mechanical device, says the Chicago Record-Herald, 
is the culmination of twelve years of thought and study on the 
part of the inventor over the principles involved in the design 
of the wheel. These principles have now assumed concrete form 
and have been made the basis for broad fundamental patents re- 
cently issued in the United States and in all the principal coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Most motor vehicles are driven through the rear wheels and 
steered by means of the front ones, though t^e advantages of a 
front wheel drive have long been recognized, as every one 
knows it is easier to pull a wagon than to push it. But the diffi- 
culties have been practically insurmountable until Mr. Mc- 
George solved the problem and gave to the world a wheel which 
can be both driven and steered. 

Wheels of this sort have been attempted (for truck builders 
have long recognized their value) and have met with more or 
less indifferent success, but the majority of them have been 
either too clumsy for use or too light for the work required of 
them. The McGeorge wheel resembles an ordinary wheel in 
appearance, and yet is designed to withstand the severest shocks 
encountered on the roughest roadways. 



HOW TO PREVENT BRONZE BEARINGS FROM 
RUNNING HOT. 



Flow a mixture of washing powder and water through the oil 
cups while they are opened as wide as possible, and the ma- 
chine running light without any load. The fluid as it comes 
through the bearing will be very black. Run about one quart of 
this mixture through and then follow with clear water to wash 
the bearing out clean. This will make the axle and bronze boxes 
smooth and eliminate the possibility of new bearings running 
hot. 



A REAL HERCULES. 



The Hercules Buggy Company, the largest factory in Evans- 
ville, Ind., has more business than its present plant can handle 
and is contemplating a large addition. The company is doing an 
enormous business and the sales for the twelve months past 
have run 25 per cent ahead of any previous year. The com- 
pany on July 15 paid a quarterly dividend of 1^ per cent on pre- 
ferred stock. 



THE WHOLE LOT. 



The Griffin Hardware Company, Eugene, Oregon, has taken 
over the entire stock of wagons and hacks of the Mitchell make 
which were held by D. B. Labbe & Sons. By this method of dis- 
posing of the stock the creditors will receive the full amount of 
their claims, and there will be something left. 



REAL OBLIGING GOVERNMENT. 



M. Jones, manager of the Reuter Hub and Spoke Company's 
plant, at Batesville, Ark., has arranged with the government to 
have the channel of Polk Bayou enlarged to the company's hub 
factory, to enable employes to reach the factory with gasoline 
boats. 
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MOTOR CARS IN JAMAICA. 

Those of American Make are in the Highest Favor on the 

Island. 



MULTUM IN PARVO. 



Consul Frederick Van Dyne of Kingston submits the follow- 
ing report on the motor car trade in Jamaica: 

Until the beginning of the recent tourist season there were not 
more than half a dozen motor cars owned in the island, but 
with the advent last winter of the Jamaica Motor Company — 
organized and managed by Americans, although .there is some 
Jamaican capital invested in it — there has been a marked in- 
crease in the use of automobiles, and there are now over twen- 
ty-five owned here, besides those belonging to the company. 
This company has at present fifteen cars in service — ten five- 
passenger, one four-passenger, three twelve— passenger and mail 
cars, and one large truck for hauling freight. 

Besides arranging several attractive tours around the island 
the company maintains a regular daily service, carrying passen- 
gers and mail between Kingston and Port Antonio. It has the 
contract for carrying the mails, and runs Pullman motor mail 
coaches, having seating capacity for twelve passengers, with 
separate compartments for mail and baggage. With a sixty 
horsepower truck specially fitted for the purpose it carries 
freight in parts of the island not reached by the railroad. The 
rates charged by the company for carrying passengers over the 
regular route in the mail and passenger car are 3d (6 cents) per 
mile; per day for car $20; per day, $4.50. The company has a 
well appointed garage where repairs are made and machines, 
supplies and accessories are sold. It handles only an American 
motor. The manager states that the volume of business has 
exceeded expectations. Another American motor car firm has 
a local agency in this city. Motor delivery vans are used by a 
local bakery establishment. 

There are over 2,000 miles of excellent roads in the island, 
which are constantly kept in repair by the colonial government. 

The unusual combination of mountain, ocean and tropical scen- 
ery afforded here makes Jamaica a particularly attractive field 
for motorists. As the coimtry is mountainous and the traffic at 
times heavy, motors specially constructed for climbing are re- 
quired. The climate causes exposed metal parts to tarnish 
quickly, and leather discolors readily. Any improvements de- 
signed to obviate these difficulties would prove popular. The num 
ber of sales of high-priced cars is not likely to be great. The 
general demand is for a strong, well-made car of moderate 
price, not to exceed $1,000 to $2,000. 



DEAD-AXLE CARTS STILL IN USE IN SPAIN. 



Consul Robert Frazer, Jr., furnishes the following concerning 
the class of carts and twagons in general use in southern Spain: 

The class of supplies such as are manufactured in the United 
States — wagon gears, axles, wheels, platforms, and springs — is 
held in stock here by a few whol sale iron, steel, and heavy 
hardware dealers, from whom wagon and cart builders draw 
their supplies, a list of which is transmitted and filed in the Bu- 
reau of Manufactures. Spring trucks, drays and delivery vans 
arc occasionally seen inside the city, but the habits of the peo- 
ple and the condition of the roads of the region militate against 
their general use for transportation purposes. The fruit, wine, 
rice, and other agricultural products transported by road to this 
port and to cities in the interior are conveyed in dead-axle carts 
and wagons, the building of which constitutes a very important 
Valencia industry. The typical freight cart of the district is a 
strong two-wheeled vehicle of 2 to 5 tons capacity, drawn by 2 to 
6 horses or mules. The body of the cart is constructed of al- 
ternate upright rods of steel and oak and the rims of the wheels 
have an outward cast of 4 to 6 inches. With the exception of the 
axles and steel supplies, these carts are all made by hand in 
small factories, of which there are three or four in every village, 
the workmen earning the equivalent of about 48 cents per day. 



A body has been patented in England which can be put to a 
combination of uses. It consists of a fixed driving s-eat of nor- 
mal pattern, with boot sides curving down sharply behind the 
seat to the usual thickness of runner. On this runner may be 
attached any distance between the driving seat and end of chas- 
sis a box seat hinged on the back edge, with seat rails and fold- 
ing back rest, so that a four-stated car with a varying amount 
of leg room as obtained. The heel board of this hind seat is 
double, and can be removed to form a continuation of the 
boot side below the front seat, so that with seat board and irons 
hinged over the back, the whole forms a small van body. The 
inventor also proposes using the body as a jaunting car by re- 
moving the two back rests from the driving seat, and fixing up 
the long single back rest of the hind seat along the central axis 
of the car, the occupants of these seats being accommodated at 
floor level, and the individual back rests of the front seat being 
utilized at an angle and resting at the level of the hind seat 
board, which in this case with its seat rail, is used as a luggage 
grid. 



PLAY AND WORK. 



The B. F. Goodrich Co., of Akron, Ohio, has kept up the cus- 
tom through years of illustrating, by means of hangers, of hu- 
morously depicting just how its t)usyman spends his vacatdon. 
The cartoons are always ingeniously thought and worked out, 
and are aotuailly interesting. This year the hanger gets into 
new fields of fancy. The motor car is ornamented with wings, 
so it is a land-and-air vehicle. The vacation man is perched 
away wp on a comfortable cliff. The busy haunts of men are 
seen away down in the valley, the busy haunt being the rubber 
factory, he fishes for flying fish, guns for flying birds, draws 
wisdom for new business ideas from flying owls, and takes his 
solid sustenance from trees whose fruit is pretzels. How can 
that 1)e surpassed for comfort? 



CUTTING A MELON. 



At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Chalmers 
Motor Company a cash dividend of 30 per cent and a stock 
dividend of 1,000 per cent on the capital stock of the company 
were declared. The 1,000 per cent stock dividend means the 
increasing of the capital stock of the company from $300,000 to 
$3,000,000. This entire stock dividend was divided pro rata to all 
the stockholders, the par value of the shares being raised from 
$10 to $100 each. Within the last 18 months the Chalmers plant 
has been tripled in size and the new capialization more nearly 
represents its value. 



TO BE ABSORBED. 



Negotiations for the consolidation of the Morgan Truck Com- 
pany, builders of automobile trucks, in Worcester, Mass., with 
the Bradley Car Company, the Worcester division of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, are under way. The books of the Morgan 
Truck Company are being examined by the auditors to deter- 
mine the value of the business. 



THIRTY A DAY. 



The Fort Smith (Ark.) Wagon Factory is enjoying the heav- 
iest business in the history of the plant, according to statements 
given out by officials. More men than ever are being employed 
and the daily output is approximated at thirty wagons. Fully 300 
men are employed. 



^SUBURBAN LIMITED." 



The "Suburban Limited," a small 10 to 20 horsepower car, is 
another new car that will be manufactured in Detroit by the De 
Schanm Motor Car Co. 
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AN IMPROVED TRIO OF CARRIAGE SHOP 
MACHINES. 



The well known manufacturers of carriage wood-working ma- 
chinery, the Bentel & Margedant Co., of Hamilton, Ohio, whose 
list of improved machines appears in their advertisement oppo- 
site he title page in this issue of The Hub, arc offering the car- 
riage trade three improved machines herewith illustrated such 
as have been introduced in many of the leading factories 
throughout the country, affording results that have been con- 
sidered indispensable. 

The Hamilton Improved Wheel Hub Boring and Boxing Ma- 




Haniillon C orrluKe \\ hr«>l llo-#»»- sind lloxer Xo. 185. 

chine, No. 185, is the first of these, being especially designed for 
boring out carriage, buggy and light wagon wheels for the iron 
box, and in the use of the Hamilton inserted bit cutter used for 
this machine, it is adapted for various sizes of boxes, the ad- 
justments being easily made. 

The Hamilton Hydrostatic Wheel Box Press, No. 287, is a 
companion machine for the above, designed for driving carriage 




Hamilton Wheel Box Press No. 287. 

wheel box quickly and accurately, and with little attention from 
the operator, all movements being automatic, and the arrange- 
ment of the hydrostatic pressure, through safety relief valves, 




Hamilton Tire Truer No. 314. 

being such that there can be no splitting of the hubs through 
overpressure. 

The H amilton Wheel Tire Truing Machine No. 314 is the last 
of this valuable trio, same being designed to true up and straight- 
en the tires on the wheels with great saving in time and labor. 



the work being accurately done, as the tire is pressed on the 
wheel sideways, so as to loverlap the rim evenly on each 
side, through the medium of the hardened steel adjustable rolls 
provided, same working equally well on channel and on straight 
tires. 

The new Hamilton Catalogue L will give further details re- 
garding these and other machines of the improved Hamilton- 
Ohio-Line such as listed in advertisement in this issue, and same 
will be cheerfully forwarded to manufacturers on application. 
Address the Bentel & Margedant Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 



DEATH OF BENJAMIN W. WILSON. 

B. W. Wilson, father of Daniel T. Wilson (Flandrau & Co.) 
died at his home in Brooklyn, August 13, at the ripe age of 88. 
He leaves a large family of sons, daughters and grandchildren. 
His son, Mr. D. T. Wilson, is well known and prominent in the 
carriage trade. His funeral was almost a civic event in his home 
city, as his life had been one of great -public and private activity 
and full of honor in each field. 

Mr. Wilson was born in New York City in 1823, moving over 
to Williamsburg when that section was highly considered for a 
residence. 

Aside from his manifold and honorable activities, his great 
hobby was industrial training. With the late George H. Fisher, 
he was intimately connected with the Elastern District Indus- 
trial School, to the presidency of which he was elected on Octo- 
ber 12, 1878, and which he served in an official capacity until the 
time of his death. 

He was always practical and unselfish, and retained to the last 
those qualities which made him universally respected and be- 
loved. He was always doing something for his fellow men and 
there were few men who had more friends or who were more 
highly esteemed. When frequent illness made him unable to 
properly attend to his business interests, he insisted on resign- 
ing the positions which he held on various boards and commit- 
tees. In this way he gave up his office as one of the three mem- 
bers of the finance committee of the German Bank and of the 
governing board of the Industrial Training School. 

"If a man is not able to do his work, he should step aside and 
let some one younger and more capable do it and get the credit 
for it," he dc-clared. 

Mr. Wilson died of angina pectoris. He had been in poor 
health for about a year, and his last illness, was of a few weeks* 
duration. Three sons and two daughters survive. 



THE MURPHY PRODUCTS. 



The Murphy Varnish Company does things very well and 
thoroughly. A recent booklet entitled "Quality and Economy 
in Varnishing" goes into a difficult subject with pain-staking care 
and direct simplicity. The price-list descriptions are some- 
thing more than mere cataloging of the goods. Information of 
value is purveyed. Some of the pages give de/tails about the 
care of varnished things that are most timely. It is information 
that has appeared in The Hub through the years, because it is a 
kind of information that must be mentioned in speaking of the 
details of varnishing, but it is, and always will be, timely. 

Last month we credited to an English journal. The Deco- 
rator, extracts from this book. We comjpliment the journal on 
its perspicacity in recognizing good matter, but it is haxdly fair 
to the Murphy booklet not to credit. 



THE SECHLER FROLIC. 



Employes of the D. M. Sechler Carriage Co., Moline, 111., had 
their annual picnic on Campbell's island. There were over 300 
in attendance. In charge of the sports were ATbin Youngren, 
Elon Weaver, Fred Abramson, Louis Mills and Axel Renstrom. 
The big attraction of the afternoon was a ball game between em- 
ployes. 
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BREWSTER & COMPANY'S NEW FACTORY. 



The illustration of the new factory of Brewster and Company 
in Long Island City, (a part of New York City so named for lo- 
cal convenience), which we present in this number, does not do 
the building justice. It is not only larger, but more imposing 
than the impression the cut conveys. It is located on the plaza 
facing the approach to the superb Queensboro Bridge which 
spans the East River from the Long Island shor€ to Manhattan 
Island, one of the ma-ny bridges connecting the greater city. The 
approach on the Manhattan side is at 59th street, making access 
to the factory most convenient. 

The building is easily the outstanding object oi prominence, 
fronting 200 feet on the plaza and extending 367 feet facing the 
bridge. The great clock dial in the tower is more than fifteen 
feet in diameter, and may be seen and read from afar. 

This is the largest and most complete, as well as the most 
noteworthy factory ever erected in this country by a cairr-iage 
company dependent upon individual sales to private patrons. 
Its plans were gone over, refined, and gone over yet again, until 
it is believed nothing essential has been overlooked, which is not 
an idle statement, in view of the experience that was drawn up- 
on. All construction is reinforced concrete throughout, not a 
wooden floor in the workshops. All the windows are glazed with 
prismatic glass. Its height is six stories. It is available for its 




intended purposes from basement to and including the roof, the 
latter affording place for airing, cleaning, etc., a vacuum clean- 
ing plant being one of the features. Unlike the ordinary car- 
riage shop of antiquity in the matter of elevators, these are cen- 
trally located in the building, and deliver loads onto thereof. The 
delivery is from either end so that the vehicle can be run direct 
to the spot where wanted. The power plant to operate this great 
builditig consists of four 225 h.p. engines so combined that there 
can never be a stoppage due to breakdown of any particular 
unit. The ibattery of boilers is also designed to supply steam in 
excess of ordinary requirements, and the devices that have been 
installed to make the work of stoking them mere play, are the 
product of the very latest practice. A-s for the coal, it is taken 
from the water front in wagons, dumped at the street level of 
the factory in chutes, and from that point is easily hand-stoked. 
All through the building there is that same attention paid to the 
labor-saving details whose purpose is to promote efficiency of 
operation. There is not a belt needed to drive a machine from 
shafting. Machinery is individually motor-driven throughout 
It would be impossible to go into details in the space of a brie4 
advance notice, so only some salient features of the departments 
will be touched upon at the present time. Let us commence on 
the top floor and descend. 

The sixth floor is to be used for storage, including the vehi- 
cles of patrons. It is quite a feature in itself to be able to afford 
fireproof storage to those desiring security for non-used vehicles. 
It is also a new departure in the matter of safety. There is am- 
ple room also for the company's own needs. The trim shop uses 



a fine space on the fifth floor. It may be stated right here that 
all plans are made to cover the needs of the larger dimensions 
of motor car work, so that it is a mere sliding scale mo^'ement 
to adapt facilities to horse-drawn vehicles as needed. And while 
pla.ns have been liberally laid out, there is no waste effort, no 
lost motion. Everything fits and works together like the move- 
ment of a big clock, all regulated by that live pendulum, the 
superintendent, Mr. Dalzell, aided by the suggestions of Mr. 
William Brewster. It has been a masterly piece of planning. 

Heavy body work is handled on one section of the fourth 
floor, while the japan ovens, color grinding, lamp making, as also 
the chassis finishers, are housed thereon. The auto body maker 
needs more bench room and more assistants than the old-time 
body maker. Here he has it in abundance, plus the most splen- 
did light by which to work. The "mill" is on the third floor, 
that is, such sawing, planing, etc., of wood stock as needed, is 
here handled, and again the detail is shown by the way the dust 
and shavings are carried away by a perfect exhaust system. Al- 
so more body makers are accommodated on this floor. The ar- 
rangement of the glue tables in the center of the department is 
such that the glue is constantly kept at the right temperature 
without attention on the part of the user. Glue always "just 
right" is an important achievement in any carriage factory, and 
not always on tap. The chassis fitter, a new development, 
is also housed on this floor, as are likewise the body re- 
pairers. In another section the body receives its first attention 
at the hands of the painter. When to this is added the lock- 
making shop, the forges for small work that is necessary before 
the vehicle gets to the smith-shop, some notion of the dimen- 
sions will be realized. The tire setting and the wheel work are 
here done. It wouild delight a practical factory man to note how 
neatly the scheme of evolution is adjusted to make the work 
progress without interference. Space will not permit of going 
into details. We must, however, mention a neat solution of the 
varnishing problem. When the body comes to the finishing 
coat process it is run onto a turntable that just accommodates it. 
This table turns on ball bearings so easily that the painter can 
move a big body with his hands. He turns it to suit his require- 
ments, and just flows varnish without moving. When the work 
is finished the job is run into a kind of alley just wide enough 
to accommodate the body lengthwise, but which will take several 
before being filled to capacity. The alley is a dust-proof recep- 
tacle. When dry the body runs out at the opposite end. There 
are a number of these alleys in parallel lines. There is no such 
thing as turning 'back in any part of the process. It is just a 
steady evolution from the working draft to the repository floor. 
The same sort of turn table is used for the final inspection. The 
vehicle is turned to and fro by the porter while the minutest 
detail is passed under inspection, and the vehicle that passes such 
a specialist examination is certainly Brewster standard — the most 
exacting we know of. 

The second floor, on which are located repository and offices, 
is just the prcKiuet of the sum in addition that has been worked 
out elsewhere, so we will pass it. It is the greatest repository 
floor in area and light in the country, probably. 

The basement is only slightly below sidewalk level, with fine 
light. Here the smith works under new conditions, as his forge 
is set away from its w>indow so the ligh»t will fall on the work 
where it is needed, in place of illuminating the countenance of 
his willing helper as was the practice from time immemorial. 
The worker on the chassis has a pit or well under his work so 
he can get at it from all angles, for work and for inspection. 
The stock room details are worked out on the lines follorwed by 
the big corporations by which there is an account kept with 
every tool, bit of material, or anything whatsoever in the way 
of supplies, by a system of checks and records. There is no 
waste. 

This, in brief, is the way of the arrangement of the finest car- 
riage and automobile "shop" in the land, and possibly in the 
world, thus maintaining the prestige of the great house of 
Brewster and Company, of Broome street, from generation to 
generation. 
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PROTEST REGARDING EXPRESS RATES. 



A petition asking an investigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission o^ express rates, etc., has been filed by the Mer- 
chants' Association of New York, the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Chicago Association of Commerce and 121 other 
commercial associations. The petition declares that merchants 
have suflfered for many years past, and now suffer, from un- 
just and unreasonable charges. 

It is alleged that the net returns to the express companies 
have been out of all proportion to the service performed and 
capital invested. The enormous accumulations and dividends 
paid upon a small investment establish the extent to which ex- 
tortion has been practiced. The case of the Great Norhern Ex- 
press Company illustrates this point. 

It is alleged that that company was organized in 1892, with 
a capital of $100,000; that the total cost of the property, etc., to 
June 30, 1909, amounted to only $71,288.91; and that upon this 
total investment the company has paid during the past ten years 
$3,200,000 in dividends, and that in addition it has accumulated 
$1,488,881.58, all of which have arisen from its charges to the 
public, after payment to the railroad companies of from forty 
to fifty-live per cent of gross earnings. 

It is set forth that the express companies pay the railroads 
for transportation approximately 50 per cent of the gross ex- 
press receipts, and that this basis of payment results in an ex- 
cessive overpayment to the railroads for transporting small 
parcels. The sole service rendered by railroad companies in 
express transportation consists of train haulage. The subdi- 
vision of the weight hauled into numerous separate parcels does 
not increase the cost of rail hauling, which is affected only by 
the aggregate weight. The train haulage charge, therefore, 
should not increase because of subdivision of weight into small 
parcels. In practice the increased rate imposed for subdivision 
of weight is exacted not only for terminal service, >but for train 
haulage service also, so that the haulage charge becomes gross- 
ly disproportionate to the fair value of the service rendered. 

These petitioners allege that the practice of the express com- 
panies is to increase not only the charge for 'hauling, which is 
properly increased in proportion to distan^ce, but also the 
charges exacted for purely terminal -services, and thereby a 
much higher charge for terminal service is imposed at one point 
than at another for identical service. The cost of transportation 
by rail increases in proportion to distance, but the element of 
distance does not enter into the cost of terminal service. Never- 
theless the basis upon which charges are made by express com- 
panies increases the charge for such terminal service in propor- 
tion to the mileage covered by the haul, so that in the case of a 
haul of three thousand miles the charge for terminal service is 
charged for similar terminal service in the case of a haul of 
twenty-five miles. 

The petition further complains of the accumulation of high 
local rates upon through shipments passing over the lines of 
two or more express companies whereby charges are exacted 
for two or more terminal services which are not rendered and 
an e-xcessive rate exacted for the transportation service. 

The petition further sets forth alleged grievances in connec- 
tion with express money orders, the public often being required 
to pay extra charges to secure the liquidation of such orders. 

The numerous organizations throughout the United States 
engaged in this movement have retained Hon. John W. Griggs, 
former attorney general of the United States, and Hon. Ben. L. 
Fairohild, as counsel. 

The petition will be considered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission after it reconvenes in the Fall. 



M. X. Buckeridge has just completed large cement additions 
to his carriage shop in Port Huron, Mich. He will hereafter 
make a specialty of automobile wood work, atito painting, etc. 
The new shops have over 500 feet of floor space. 



OBITUARY 



John Finn, of Cincinnati, Ohio, died at the age of 76. He was 
well known and esteemed in his home city. 

Bemhard Kolbe, pioneer carriage builder of Colorado, died 
in Denver. He leaves a widow and two children. 

Dighton L. Segur, 86, one of the oldest carriage builders in 
Connecticut, died in West Suffield. He leaves a brother, sister 
and three sons. 

Gus. A. Schnabel died in Oakmont, Pa. He conducted a fac- 
tory in Pittsburg. He was 57. Death occurred after a long ill- 
ness. He leaves a widow and five sons. 

John F. Wcssingcr, of Dover, N. H., died July 26. He had 
just returned home from his day's work at his carriage shop 
and was about to wash his hands /when he was suddenly stricken 
and instantly passed away. Mr. Wessinger was born in Masar- 
dis, "iMe., his age being 57 years, 11 months and 6 days. He is 
survived by a widow, daughter, two sons, brother and a sister. 

Henry Siebke, St. Louis, Mo., founder of the firm of H. Siebke 
& Sons, died at the age of 76. Three sons and four daughers 
survive. 

'Albert Schmidt, a wagon maker in New York, committed sui- 
cide by shooting, August 16. He was the son of Conrad 
Schmidt, who lived for many years at Rivington and Mangin 
streets and followed the trade of wagon maker. He was one of 
most popular men where he lived, and was noted for his good 
nature and cheerfulness. He moved the factory to East Twen- 
ty-second more than ten years ago. Recently a partner left him 
and started a rival shop. Schmidt became very downcast. He 
said he could see nothing but bankruptcy ahead. He leaves a 
widow. 



BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 



Arrangements have been made by the United States Motor 
Company for the establishment of a branch house in Des 
Moines. The new branch will take the lease, stock and good 
will of the Capital Auto Company, whose officers and employes 
go to the new concern. 

W. S. Hathaway, supervisor for the United States Motor Com- 
pany, managing all Maxwell and Columbia branches west of 
the Mississippi River, was in Des Moines recently, and made 
the final arrangements with A. G. Bigelow, manager of the Capi- 
tal Auto Company. The branch -will be operated under the name 
of the United Motors Des Moines Company. It will represent 
the Maxwell and Columbia cars throughout the larger part of 
Iowa, controlling all agencies from Des Moines. Mr. Bigelow 
will be treasurer of the new branch. 



LARGE ORDER. 



George B. Ogan, western manager for the Hess Spring and 
Axle Company, reports that the Banner Buggy Co., of St. Louis 
has placed with his concern a record-breaking order for vehicle 
axles, the specifications calling for 25,000 sets. These specifica- 
tions will fill thirty freight cars. The shipments of axles to the 
Banner Buggy Company the past twelve months total 65,000 
sets. 



DEAL CLOSED. 



The Defiance (O.) Carriage Company has closed a deal by 
which it purchases the property occupied by it. This means that 
the carriage factory and the wagon service department of the 
United States Express Company will be retained, the carriage 
company having an agreement with the U. S. company by which 
the company gives it its wagon and truck repairing. 
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Trade News From Near and Far 



NEW FIRMS AND INCORPORATIONS. 



Universal Motar Truck Co., Detroit, Mich., incorporated with 
a capital of $350,000. 

Argo Electric Vehicle Co., Saginaw, Mich., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $200,000. 

The E. C. Russell Co. has been organized at Toledo, O., to 
manufacture auto trucks with a capital of $25,000. 

The Cecil E. Gibson Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
capital $25,000, has been incorporated by C. E. Gibson and W. R. 
Wheeler. 

The Scioto Auto Car Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, incorporated 
with a capital of $150,000, by F. C. Arbenz, Richard Enderlin, C. 
A. Froman. 

The Interstate Auto Co., Duluth, Minn., has incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000 by W. G. Baldwin, J. T. Placha, J. A. Smith 
and C. S. Lawtin. 

Pope Motor Co., Jersey City, N. J., capital $125,000, has been 
incorporated by Frank Koch, W. C. Fisk and others, to manufac- 
ture automobiles. 

New Jersey Overland Co., Newark, N. J., to manufacture au- 
tomobiles, capital $100,000, has been incorporaed by William F. 
Acker, R. D. Crocker. 

The Mais Motor Truck Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $500,000 by A. W. Markham, E. W. 
Spencer and Charles Fisher. 

Ft. Wayne Automobile Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., has incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000 by G. P. Dudenhoefer, H. E. 
Bueker, G. T. Fox aad others. 

The Edward F. Alf Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, vehicle trimmings, 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by Edw. F. Alf, Harry C. 
Day, Bernard Alf, D. F. Cash. 

Victor Motor Car Co., Camden, N. J., to manufacture aad deal 
in automobiles, capital $150,000, has been in-corporated by J. H. 
Harrington and J. F. Harrington. 

Cote Automobile Co., Tupper Lake, N. Y., to manufacture 
auto sleighs and cars, etc., capital $15,000, has been incorporated 
by Michael Kennedy, C. H. Marsha and others. 

The G. W. Kelsey Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn., 
incorporated with a capital of $250,000 to manufacture s-mall mo- 
tor vehicles to be 'known by the name of "Motorette." 

The Walden W. Shaw Livery Co.,, Portland, Me., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000 by C.E.Easton and A.F. 
Jones for the manaifacture of automobiles, taxicabs, etc. 

Guarantee Rubber Tire Company, Edgewater, N. J., capital 
$10,000, to manufacture automobile tires, has been incorporated 
by E. J. Forhan, G. F. Martin and others. New York City. 

Peerless Motor Car Co. of Illinois, Chicago, 111., to manufac- 
ture automobiles and accessories; capital, $60,000; has been in- 
corporated by Louis E. Hart, Jasperson Smith and others. 

The Consolidated Motor Car Co., has incorporated with a 
capital of $4,000,000. Incorporators G. A. Howell, L. R. Can- 
field, Thomas D. Canfield, J. L. Bradley, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Wilson Automobile Connpany, Troy, N. Y., to manufac- 
ture and deal in motors, engines, automobiles, etc., capital 
$10,000, has been incorporated by John D. Wilson, F. H. Deal. 

The DeLuxe Motor Vehicle Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by W. G. Moore, 
W. P. Wynn, R. M. Dorrance, G. A. Gaston and M. L. Thomp- 
son. 

The Staner Motor Car Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by L. K. Emerson, G. W. 
Pratt, R. L. DoUings, Parker K. Gale, Stanley M. Adams, A. L. 
Parker. 



Dugger & Goshorn Co., Memphis, Tenn., manufactuirers of 
beams, wagon stock, etc., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $30,000. Incorporators: J. O. Goshorn, Charles Hudson, H. 
R. Boyd, E. L. Fuller. 

The Delmont Motor Vehicle Co., Castleton, N. Y., to manu- 
facture and repair motors, engines, vehicles, etc., capital $25,000, 
has been incorporated by A. C. Cheney, O. D. Woodford and 
others at Castleton-on-Hudson. 

The American Tire and Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio, 
manufacturers of all classes of rubber goods, has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $200,000 by Frank L. Kryder, Har- 
vey Musser and J. R. Huffman. 

The Motor Car Co., New York City, to manufacture motors, 
engines, boats, etc., capital $100,000, has been incorporated by 
Charles L. Holden, 1919 Seventh avenue, and J. H. Hershfield, 17 
W. 23rd street, New York City. 

The International Automobile League Tire and Rubber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000 
for the manufacture of automobiles and rubber by Alfred C. 
Bidwell, 234 N. Division street, and others. 

The Great American Automobile Company, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., capital $1,500,000, has been incorporated by Samuel Qiiinn, 
Jr., Charles N. Lee and L. H. Van Briggle, of Indianapolis, to 
manufacture automobiles, motor vehicles and motor trucks. 

Articles of incorporation of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Coal Wag- 
on Company have been filed. The company is now engaged in 
die business of making and selling wagons. The directors are 
Chester A. Houseknecht, R. Louis Post and Victor Sanger. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Ohio Regal 
Auto Co., organized to do business in Detroit and Cleveland. 
The capital stock is $100,000, all paid in cash, and the stock- 
holders are F. W. Haines, J. E. Lambert, Burt Lambert, C. R. 
Lambert and F. L. Pierce. 

The Dayton Auto Truck Company has been incorporated at 
Dayton, Ohio, with a capital of $50,000 by Louis L. Webner, L. 
M. Poockand and others. The company will erect a factory for 
the construction of trucks to be used by breweries, though defi- 
nite plans have not yet been completed. 

The Case Motor Car Company, New Bremen, O., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000. The incorporators are J. 
H. and Edmund Grothaus, J. F. Laufersieck, Otto J. Doesel, 
Louis Kuenke. The business will be devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of motor trucks of the commercial type. 

A. E. Paegel, S. C. O. Furbush, and W. P. Cockey, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., are the incorporators of the Cycloid Manufactur- 
ing Company. The company is now manufacturing motor ve- 
hicles of all kinds in a small way, but purposes to branch out 
and erect a larger building. The capital stock is $600,000. 
Increases in Capital Stock. 

The Electric Carriage & Battery Co., Minneapolis, Minn., in- 
creased capital to $100,000. 

The Krit Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., has increased its cap- 
ital from $100,000 to $250,000. 

The Chalmers Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., has increased its 
capital from $300,000 to $3,000,000. 

The Rayfield Motor Car Co., Springfield, 111., has increased 
its capital from $74,000 to $150,000. 

The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, has increased its 
capital from $2,000,000 to $6,000,000.. 

The Chicago Coach and Carriage Co., Chicago, III., has in- 
creased its capital from $15,000 to $200,000. 

The Lexrington Motor Car Co., Connersville, Ind., has in- 
creased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 



Sunday & Faber have purchased the Boetcher carriage shop 
at Mendota, 111. 

W. C. Freeman Co., Craig, Xeb., implements, vehicles, etc., 
has sold to J. M. Bovee & Son. 

Bailey Motor Truck Co.. Detroit, Mich., has changed its name 
to Federal Motor Truck Co., capital $15,000. 

Dale & Erwin Munson, Deerfield, Mich., vehicles and imple- 
ments, have sold their business to Glenn Bliss. 

The Welsh Carriage & Implement Co., New Orleans, La., has 
been succeeded by the Bertrand Davis Hardware Co. 

The Anhert Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., has been reorgan-^ 
ized as the Barnes Motor Co., with a capital of $300,000. 

The Amos-Pierce Automobile Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
will be succeeded by the Standard Automobile Company. 

Thomas W. Williams, formerly of Laporte, Ind., has sold his 
Michigan City Carriage Works to Barney Switzer, of South 
Bend, Ind. 

Eli Skeppstedt, of Odebolt, Iowa, has purchased the interest 
of the late John A. Reynolds in the firm of Reynolds & Kistler, 
blacksmiths and wagonmakers. 

Arthur C. Bly, Moline, 111., a carriage dealer, sold his stock 
and despite the efforts of his friends he cannot be located. He 
had $500 iti his possession when last seen. 

The International Harvester ompany has purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Chatham (Ont.) Wagon Company, and 
will make extensive additions to the plant. 

A deal has been closed at Racine, Wis., by which the Fish 
Bros. Manufacturing Company, of Clinton, Iowa, purchased the 
farm wagon department of the Racine-Sattley Company. The 
latter company will probably engage in the manufacture of au- 
tomobiles. 

The Alco Motor Sales Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has ab- 
sorbed the Victoria Motor Company, and has .taken also the 
line of automobiles which the latter company has been selling 
since its organization. The principal stockholders of the Vic- 
toria company have taken stock in the Alco company. 

Negotiations have been completed between the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Company of RacincWi-s., and the Pierce Mo 
tor Company, of Racine, by which the former concern absorbs 
the entire output of the automobile factory and acts as distrib- 
utor for the Pierce-Racine, which in future will be known as the 
Case car. 

Negotiations for the sale of the Abbott Motor Co., to interests 
centering in Warren, O., have resulted in an agreement. It is 
understood that the purchase price will give the stockholders a 
handsome clean-up, and that the new owners now engaged in 
the manufacture of auto accessories on a large scale, will build 
a new auto plant in Detroit. 



IMPROVEMENTS AND EXTENSIONS. 



The Anderson Carriage Company, Evanston, 111., is to build 
a one story brick building to cost $16,000. 

Plans for a modern carriage shop for the Waller & Porter 
Company, Nashville, Tenn., to replace the present one have been 
completed. 

Plans for the three story factory building at the Edler Carriage 
and Wagon Manufacuring Company, Houston, Texas, have been 
changed from three to four stories. 

Charles F. Furbish, the well known blacksmith and carriage 
manufacturer of Dover, N. H., is contemplating changing his 
factory for the repairing of automobiles. 

The Canada Carriage Company, Brookville, Ont., is erecting 
a building at a cost of $10,000, which will be equipped with ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of automobiles. 

The Brodesser Motor Truck Company has bought land in 
Juneau. Wis., ui>on which a large auxiliary factory with a capaci- 
ty of 200 motor trucks a year will be erected. 

T'le M'lttlicws Implement and Veliicic C:)mpany, Newton. 



Miss., is planning for the erection of a brick business house, 
which the firm will occupy with its stock of vehicles and farm 
machinery. 

The foundation for the structure to be occupied by the North- 
western Wheel and Wagon Works at Beliingham, Wash., has 
been completed and work of erecting the upper stories w^ill soon 
be under way. 

Plans for the erection of a three-story addition to its factory 
are now being made by the Shaver Carriage Comp^any, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. An addition 65x150 feet to cost about $20,000 is 
being considered. 

The Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company, of New Castle, Ind., 
is considering plans for the further extension of its tremendous 
buildings. The addition, ^-hen completed, will be 160 feet in 
width across the south end of the present building. 

The Baltimore Buggy Top Manufacturing Company has 
closed a deal for a lot with a frontage of 75 feet and a depth of 
100 feet at Maryland and Mount Royal avenues. The company 
will erect a three-story factory and salesroom on tuhe site. 

The Anderson Carriage Company, of Detroit, Mich., is put- 
ting on an addition which when completed will give 100,000 ex- 
tra feet of floor space. The entire factory is being remodeled to 
make way for a new branch of the industry, the making of 
electric commercial trucks. 

The Hollingsworth Wheel Company closed a contract with 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company for a tract of land in 
Hagerstown, Md., as a site for its factory. The buildings will be 
constructed of brick, the main factory 40x106 feet, two or three 
stories. The dry room will be 20x40 feet. The factory wnll em- 
ploy 30 to 50 hands. In four months the factory will be under way. 
The building^s will be equipped with modern machinery for the 
making or rinxs, spokes, hubs and wheels. 



THINGS PROPOSED. 



The Hale Buggy Company, Anniston, Ala., with a caipital of 
$25,000, will build a buggy plant, to have a capacity of ten vehi- 
cles a day. 

It is said the Willys-Overland Company of Toledo will es- 
tablish a branch in London, Ont., and will have cars ready for 
sale next season. 

Wheeling, W. Va., capitalists are heavily interested in the Scio- 
to Auto Car Company, which will build a plant at Chillicothe, 
O., for the manufacture of automobiles. 

Steps to secure a wagon factory for Wichita Falls, Tex., were 
inaugurated at a meeting of the Chamber of Comanerce direc- 
tors. The proposition submitted was by Missouri parties. 

The Business Association of Lisbon, Ohio, announces that 
it has secured a $50,000 automobile factory; $25,000 worth of the 
stock having been already subscribed. The proposition was 
made to the Business Association by A. H. Wyatt, of Cleveland. 

Parties who are conducting a wagon making establishment at 
Hills, Minn., who art looking for a larger field, have been in 
Sioux Falls, S. D., looking about for a site to move their busi- 
ness. There are numberless sites t>ut few that are just suited to 
the business of wagon making. 

C. H. Haberkorn has purchased a manufacturing site of be- 
tween three and four acres in Detroit, Mich., It is said, although 
no announcement is made by persons directly interested, that the 
land will be the site for a manufactory of a motor truck com- 
pany, the organization of which is soon to be completed. 

The Commercial Club of Brown-wood, Texas., has a proposi- 
tion from a wagon and buggy factory, which proposes to estab- 
lish a factory there if the town will give a bonus of $15,000. The 
club has the matter under advisement, but it is doubtful if the 
amount asked will be raised. 

Eastern capitalists whose names are withheld, will soon take 
over the DeTamble Motors Company at Anderson, Ind. The 
consideration will be close to $100,000. The prospective owners, 
E. S. Tamble said, will continue the factory in operation, and if 
any change is made it will likely be to increase the capacity of 
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the local plant. It was located there about about two years 
ago for a cash bonus oi $50,000, all but $18,000 of which has 
been paid. The company was formerly known as the Union 
Speed Changing Pulley Company, of Indianapolis. 

O. L. Houle is interested in the location at Escanaba, Mich., 
of a large carriage factory and is now loo»king for a proper site. 
Mr. Houle re?)resents a large carriage making concern that has 
been in business at its present location for the past 30 years, and 
is considering a change in location, and if a favorable site and 
proper sihipping advantages can be offered it is believed that 
the industry would be moved to Escanaba. 

The Faiilkner-Blanchard Motor Car Co., will soon be incor- 
porated to manufacture six-cylinder cars in Detroit. M. A. 
Faulkn-er is president and general manager of the new concern, 
and among those interested are Mark W. Allen, Daniel M. Gra- 
ham, Samuel L. May, Dr. L. C. Moran, Robert Shellenberg, Dr. 
Edwin FrumwiHer, William Lavin, John A. Stewart, Louis H. 
Gem, R. L. Allen and Eugene T. Bernart. 

The citizens of Alpena, Mich., evolved a unique schema to 
bring a motor car manufacturing company to that city. At a 
public meeting a committee of citizens was appointed to secure 
a tract of land within the city limits. This tract was plotted 
into 250 lots, which sold at $200. After $50,000 had been raised 
a group of prominent Alpena bankers and capitalists, with oth- 
ers interested in the motor car business, organized the Alpena 
Motor Car Co., with a capital stock of $450,000. The company 
is said to have sold its output for 1911. 



PERSONAL. 



Samuel Clay Harlan, of Columbia, Ala., has ac<:epted the posi- 
tion of general manager of the Floren»ce Wagon Works. 

Julius G. Kirsten, who wemt with the Anderson Carriage Co., 
has quickly made igood and will go to Kansas City to be branch 
manager for the handling of Detroit machines. 

Nels Halverson, twenty years superintendent of the Stough- 
ton (Wis.) Wagon Company, has moved his permanent resi- 
dence to Edgerton. He will be manager of the Edgerton Wag- 
on Company, recently organized. 

Thomas A. Rohan, for twenty-one yiears employed by the 
Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Co., at Louisville, Ky., has re- 
signed his position to become general manager of the Kentucky 
Packing and Provision Company, of Louisville. 

Chester R. Freeman, bookkeeper at the Pontiac (Mich.) 
Wheel Works, was found dead in his bathroom with the gas 
turned on. It was evident that he killed himself and premedi- 
tated the act. No cause is known for his act. He was 56 years 
old. 

Mr. J. M. Coohran, who for a year past, has been manager of 
the sales department of the Rock Hill (S. C.) Buggy Company, 
will move to his old home in Barnesville, Ga., where he will have 
his headquarters. He will take up his former -work as traveling 
salesman for the buggy company, with Georgia as his territory. 

At the annual meeting of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
held in Akron, vAugust 24, the former board of directors was re- 
tained and the following officers were re-elected for the coming 
year: H. S. Firestone, president and general manager; Will 
Christy, vice-president; S. G. Carkhuff, secretary, and J. G. Rob- 
ertson, treasurer. 

As soon as the stock on 'hand can be disposed of, the Morris 
Woodhull Company, Dayton, Ohio, manufacturers of high-grade 
buggies and other vehicles, will go out of business. The firm has 
been in operation for a period of twenty-two years. Mr. Wood- 
hull believes that twenty-two years in business is enough, and 
intends to retire. 

Manager M. A. Steele announces that the Henney Buggy Co. 
and the Freeport Carriage Co. will, as soon as the necessary 
culinary arrangemen-ts can be made, inaugurate a plan which 
provides noond?ay 'lunch for department superintendents, foremen 
and inspectors of the two big Freeport plants owned by the Mo- 
line Plow Co. The punpose of the management is to bring the 



heads of these departments in touch with each other and, at 
each day's lunch, typewritten reports will be taken up and dis- 
cussed. 

The Ford Motor Co., Ltd., of Canada, has just paid its stock-* 
holders a 100 per cent cash dividend. The fat division came as a 
birt'hday souvenir to the stockholders, the Canadian branch be- 
ing just 6 years old on the day the stockholders received their 
slips. Since 1904 the company has paid 141 per cent. There are 
about 50 stockholders, the majority of whom are Canadians, but 
the controlling interest is held by Henry Ford, president; James 
Couzens, vice-president, and G. H. McGregor, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Stockholders of the Glen Wa^on Company, Seneca Falls, are 
considering a plan to more than double the capital stock of the 
concern, and will vote on the question. It is assumed that the 
proposition will be adopted. The company now has $75,000 
capital stock out. A new issue of $200,000 is proposed. The new 
issue is to coasist of $75,000 preferred stock and $125,000 com- 
mon, the former to pay a 7 per cenjt. cumulative dividiend annual- 
ly from the net earnings of the company before any dividends 
are to be paid on the common. 



FIRES. 

Fire destroyed the St. Louis Axle Company's plan-t on August 
8; loss estimated at $30,000. 

The J. L. Aubry Wagon Company's plant at Tacoma, Wash., 
sustained a $3,500 fire loss; partially insured. 

The plant of W. S. Frazier & Co., Aurora, 111., manufacturers 
of sulkies, carts and carriages, suffered a $5,000 loss by fire; in- 
sured. 

Two frame buildings occupied by the Central Carriage factory 
at Shreveport, La., were gutted by fire, most of the contents 
being destroyed. 

The Lewisburg (Tenn.) Carriage Company's plant was 
scorched to the tune of $400 in a conflagration which destroyed 
several other buildings. Insured. 



BUSINESS TROUBLES. 



Involuntary petition of creditors has been filed to have Ster- 
ling Vehicle Company, Harvard, III., declared bankrupt. 

Clarence J. Sipple, London, Ky., doing a wholesale and re- 
tail business in buggies, wagons, etc., under the name of the 
Laurel Feed Company, -has been adjudged a bankrupt. 

J. L. Coxe, receiver of the K-ey stone Wagon Works, Reading, 
Pa., has filed his second account, which shows claims aggregat- 
ing $190,175.81, with a balance for distribution of $22,043.22, al- 
lowing a pro rata share of 11.59 cents. 

Thomas J. Kauffman, receiver of the Kauffman Buggy Com- 
pany, of Miamisburg, Ohio, has filed his final account and been 
discharged. The report shows a disbursement of $156,378. The 
total claims again-st the company amounted to $105,163.12. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed against 
Ferd F. French & Co., Ltd., Boston, Mass., carriage manufac- 
turers, at the instance of these creditors: Henry Lang Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; Walter E. Frost, Boston, and Martin L. Cate, Boston. 
The liabilities are estimated at about $30,000. 

As receiver for the Anderson Carriage Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Anderson, Ind., W. T. Durbin has filed an inventory state 
ment. The inventory shows stock and equipment valued at 
$68,364.24; cash on hand, $218.15; bills receivable, $694.36; ac- 
counts litigation, $12,799.44; accounts not regarded good, $12,- 
432.44. At a meeting of creditors, O. B. Banister and C. H. 
Davis, of Detroit, Mich.; E. F. Yarnelle, Ft. Wayne, and B. F. 
Mars, Anderson, were elected a creditors' committee to confer 
with the receiver regarding the company's future. 

Creditors of the Worth Motor Car Manufacturing Company, 
of Kankakee, 111., forced the concern into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. They charge that Samuel R. Hunter, vice-president, and 
W. A. Duncan, a stockholder, removed machinery and an auto- 
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mobile valued at $6,000 from Kankakee to Gary, Ind. Judge 
Sanborn in the United States Court issued an order restraining 
the two from disposing of the assets. Charles H. Bisher was ap- 
pointed receiver. 

Petition has been filed in United States court asking that the 
Demot Car Co., organized under the laws of New Jejnseyybut hav- 
ing factory in Detroit, Mich., be declared bankrupt. Petitions al- 
lege liabilities of over $100,000 and declared that on August 3 
the company's officials, in writing, declared thek inability to 
meet claims and willingness to be declared bankrupt. The pe- 
titioners are the General Sales Co., with a claim of $308, the 
Central Foundry Co., $2,557, and the Williams Carburetor Co., 
$96. They say that the company committed a-cts of banikraptcy 
May 4 and 8 when $1,480 was turned over to the New York 
Gear Co., and $2,000 to the Detroit Radiator Co. 



RECENTLY GRANTED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE VEHICLE INDUSTRY. 



952,864 — ^Motor Chair. Philbert Auger, Elasthampton, Mass. 

962,900 — Draft Equaliser. Henry J. Heiaer, assiipnor to Heider Mfg. 
Co., Carroll. Iowa. 

962, 67&— Pneumatic Tire. Louis B. Krum, Chica«:o, 111. 

952,74ft— Washer for Wagon Jbolstera. James Y. Martin, Arlington, 
Texas. 

952,751— Wagon Bed and Hay-rack. John L.. Mclntyre, George- 
town. Ky. 

952,623— Wheelwright Machine. Augustus A. Merrill. Mallard. low*. 

952,838 — Tenoning Machine. Jose Ojanguren. Havana. Cuba. 

962.943— Wagon. Harry Peterson. Brooklyn. N. T. 

962,961— Vehicle Tire. Wm. W. Scott, Hampton. Va. 

962.487— Spoke-Tightening Device. Reinhold Weidennann. assignor 
of one-half to M. Qabert, Houston, Texas. ^ _ ~. 

962.719— Carriage Bow Repairing Device. David W. Wilson, Spo- 
kane. Wash. 

40,686— Design, Automobile Tire. Iva B. Kempshall. B^ton. Maw. 

963.190— Shock-Absorber for Carriage Bows. Everett W. Redmger. 
Jr.. Anchorage. Ky. 

963,60^Wagon Body. John W. A. Bird. Muncle. Ind. 

968,668— Adjustable Anti-skid Device. Don E. J. Brockett, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. « V 

968,812— Road Vehicle. Matthew R. D'Amora, New York, N. T. 

968.088— Automatic Oiler for Wheels. Wm. J. Jones. Hamilton. Ont.. 

^96M77— Pneumatic Tire Rim. Arthur L.. Lockwood. Jackson. Mich. 
968.649— Spring WheeL Joseph R. PJace. Harvey, Dl. „, 
958 850-Alr Aflector for Vehicles. Paul J. Schra^r. ^Icag^ m. 
968,167— Jack for Automobiles. Edwin I. Swjncer. ^JcWiHlU j 
968;646— Wheel. John H. Story and P. a Winkel. Woodbury. N. J.. 

assignors to H. D. Weed, Syracuse, N. Y. _ ^ , . ^ 

96!S67-4Reering Mechanism. Godfrey E. Sundall. assignor of one- 
half to L. H. Green. Warren, Pa. ^ ,r «- ^^a^^ A>i-ir. 
958,666— Sleigh Brake. Charles E. Yndero and V. K. Tndero, Aber- 

**954,075^^Bixd-aate for Wagons. Alonso W. Bowen. Neola. Iowa. 
964,876— Demountable Rim. Ell J. Bushey, New Yoik. N. Y. 

954.377— Sled Runner. Jonas Bystrpm. Tower, Minn. 
964,256— Vehicle Tire. Horace O. Clark, New York. N. Y. 

954.378— Draft Gear. Charles S. ComlM, Chicago. Ul. 

953,780— Vehicle WheeL Robert C. Duguidf, assignor to D. Ward. De- 

^'*958,7¥3— Dump Wsgon. Charles M. Haeske, South ?J«i,Jn^,„.„ 
964,392— Securing Device for Wagon End Gates. Ludwig Hillan. 

^964!l01^^^ind Shield for AutomobUes. Georges HuiUIer. Paris, 

^^Iws— Steering Gear for Automobiles. George Lanlng, LaSalle, HI. 

954,317— Vehicle. Daniel W. Martin, Lufkin, Texas. ^ ^ ^ 

953,916— Vehicle Wheel. Edward P. Maybaum, New York, N. Y. 

953.750— Vehicle Spring. Ralph W. Morse, Lansing, Mich. 

954,124— Wheel. Edward G. Murtaugh, Greenwood, S. D. 

954.043— Pedal Action. Levi W. Norcross, Fort Worth, Texas. 

964.833— Tire-tread. Denis T. O'Sullivan, West Orange, N. J. 

953.710— Draft-Equaliser. James B. Poilon. South West City. Mo. 

954.048— Wheel. Cyrus W. Price, Greenfield. Ohio. 

958,717— Fifth Wheel for Vehicles. Matthew M. Sherwood, Scranton. 
Pennsylvania. . ^ - , 

954.058— Draft Gear. Arthur L. Stanford, Chicago. 111. 

963.804— Adjustable Wind Screen for Use on Vehicles. Charles Steane, 
Coventry, England. 

954.145— Wagon Dump Lifting Jack. Benjamin M. Steele. Peoria. 111. 

954.224— Vehicle Tire. Benjamin C. Swinehart. Akron, Ohio. 

954.225— Vehicle Tire and Fastening Means Therefor. James A. 
Swinehart, Akron. Ohio. ^ „ ^ ^ , 

954,361— Vehicle Tire. Herman B. Tobias, Hoboken, N. J. 
953,723— Wind Shield for Vehicles. Cowles Tolman, assignor to The 
Holcomb Co., New Haven, Conn. 
954.238— Wagin Brake. Wm. E. Woods, Griffln, Indiana. 
956,034— Wagon and Auto Brake. Woodward G. Aldridge, Saulsbury, 

954.'665 — ^Variable Speed Gear. James Archer. Nottingham, England. 

964.612— Tire Heater. David L. Brown. St Joseph. M6. 

955.053— Wheel Tire. George W. Crawford, Perth Amboy, N. J., as- 
signor to The Safety Tire Company. 

966.060— Vehicle Hub. Peter A. Eddleman, assignor of one-half to 
J. B. McConnell. Ingleslde. Ga. 

954.859— Vibration Reducer for Shaft Bearings. Ix>uls N. Gooley, 
Haverhill. Mass. . , „ _ . 

954,571_Vehic1e Top Rest. Patrick Henry, Dallas. Texas. 

954,573 — Singletree Hook. John B. Johnson, Bellingham, Wash. 

954.810— Whiffletree Hook. Charles E. Jones. Windsor. Mo. 

964,622— Spring Wheel. Peter M. Kllng. Allegheny. Pa. 



964.628— Spring Wheel. Peter M. Kllng, McKees Rocks. Pa. 
964.626— Shock Absorber. Robert Lepine, New York. N. Y. 
964.711— Vehicle Brake. Wm. J. Wilde. Haaeiton. Pa. 
40,639— Design. Automobile Body. Edward J. Gulick, Mishawaka,Ind. 

966.493 — ^Automobile LAmp. Egbert E. Allen, Atlanta, Ga. 

956.494— Vehicle Body. Samuel R. Bailey, assignor to S. R. Bailey 
& Co., Inc.. Amesbury, Mass. 

955,251— Vehicle Axle. Charles Criess, Stroud, Okla. 

955,588— Whip- lock. Jack Erickson, Bingham. Utah. 

955,258 — Spring Wheel. Wm. R. Gardner, assignor to Gardner Auto 
Spring Wheel Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 

965,790— Vehicle Wheel Support. Charles H. Givens, Wawona. Cal. 

955.612 — Carriage Top. George W. Hedrick, Dayton, Va. 

955,404— Removable Storm Cab for Vehicles. Wm. A. Hunter, Terre 
Haute. Ind. 

955,169 — ^Armor for Tires. Wiley W. Jones, Downs, Kansas. 

965,536 — Whip-lock and Robe Fastener. Levi L. Noakes, Rogers, Ark. 

955,645 — Spring Wheel. Frank P. Prendergast, Dagus Mines. Pa. 

956.692 — Pneumatic Spring Suspension for vehicles. George A. 
Rhoades. Ulrichsville, Oliio. 

965.440— Vehicle WheeL John W. Salladay. Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor of one-fourth to H. J. Carpenter and one-fourth to C. V. 
Dixon, Rewey, Iowa. 

955.701— Whip-socket Lock. John R. Schwears, Sunman. Ind. 

956,618— Singletree and Trace Connection. Wm. A. Stinson. Green- 
wood. Miss. 

956,296 — Traction WheeL Elmer E. Thompson and W. H. Wallace, 
Chester. Olda. 

955,831— Armor for Tires. Charles E. Titus. Springfield. Mass. 

955,244 — ^Automobile Transmission Gearizig. Robert E. Wsmn, 
BrownsbuxY, assignor of two-sixths to C. D. Rodebaugt, two-sixths 
to J. H. Kelly, and one-sixth to G. Graves. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Copies of above patents mav be obtained for filteen cents each, by 
addressing John A. SauL solicitor of patents. Federal Building. Waah- 
ington. D. C. 



RECENTLY EXPIRED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE VEHICLE INDUSTRY. 



Patents Expired July 18. 1910. 
601.625— Vehicle Wheel. John H. Morris. Seward, Neb. 
601.646— Automatic Vehicle Brake. Eni Swartz and Daniel S. Beemer. 
Scranton. Pa. 

601.688— Wheel Tire. £mile H. Grenet, Paris, France. 

Patents Expired July 25. 1910. 

601.697— Wheel Tire. John T. Smith, Bridgeport. Conn. 

601.992— Vehicle Wheel. David Crowther, Huddersfleld, E:ngland. 

602.027 — Spring Vehicle. Christopher C. Bradley, Syracuse, N. T. 
Patents Expired August 1. 1910.. 

602,318— Vehicle Spring. Herman H. Peiper, St. Louis. Mo. 

602,897 — Wagon Jack. Charles Emons, West Troy, N. T. 

502,406 — Vehicle Hub. Henry B. Moebus. Woodstock, Ont, Canada. 

602.676 — Brake for Vehicles. Charles £3. Newman, Baltimore, Md. 

The above lists of patents, trade marks and designs of interest to 
our patrons are furnished by Davis & Davis, solicitors of American 
and foreign patents. Washington. D. C. and St. Paul Building. New 
Tork City. 



WHAT STORAGE BATTERY WILL DO. 



Preliminary reports to the Anderson Carriage Campany of 
Detroit from Thomas A. Edison, wlio is testing his new storage 
battery in a Detroit Electri-c, shows that the car equipped with 
the battery has traveled from 102 to 131 miles on a single dis- 
charge. 

Edison is making the tests to find out just what the man may 
expect who buys an electric equipped with his battery. He se- 
lected the Detroit as the electric best fitted mechanically to car- 
ry out the test, and platted a number of routes over which the 
runs are being made. These routes begin and end at the Edison 
headquarters at West Orange, and carry the car throughout the 
country and over the hills of New Jersey, across into New York 
and up through Westchester County. 

On one occasion the Detroit made 102 miles before the bat- 
tery was exhausted; another time the odometer registered 116 
miles, and a third time the Edison report shows 131 miles. These 
distances were eaich made on a single charge of t-hc battery, and 
are the more unusual by reason of having been made on coun- 
try roads. 



NEW SIX-CYLINDER AUTOMOBILE MOTOR. 



Harry Wainwright, of the Wainwright Engine Works, Con- 
nersville, Ind., has designed a six-cylinder gasoline motor for 
automobiles. The distinctive feature of the invention is the ar- 
rangement of the valves in the cylinder heads. Instead of being 
placed in a sraight line across the heau, they areiplaced in two 
shorter lines. This is meant to make a more economical use of 
surface and permits the use of larger valves. The McFarlan Au- 
tomobile Company of Comiersville will use the new motor in its 
cars. 
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THE JEWEL CARRIAGE CO.'S PROPOSITION TO 
CREDITORS. 



ROAD BUILDING RECORD. 



The committee of the creditors of the Jewel Carriage Com- 
pany, Carthage, Ohio, is canvassing the creditors on a proposi- 
tion of settlement. The committee consists of Elmer J. Hess, 
C. W. Shipley, E. G. Schultz, Fenton Lawson and WjHjMuench. 

The proposition to the Creditors' Committers signed by C. 
F. Pratt, J. W. McCutchen and A. E. Schafer for the Jewel 
Company. On claims of general creditors under $500 the offer 
is to pay 60 per cent in cash, on claims abov-e $500 to pay $300 
cash, the balance in automobiles made by the company at the 
list price of $1850. 

The real estate, appraised at $115,000, is to be turned over to 
creditors for $100,000, each creditor to take a pro rata interest, 
the same to be arranged through a trust deed for ten years, 
during which time the carriage company is to use the property 
and pay $2,000 rent for 30 months, $3,000 the next thirty months 
and $4,000 thereafter. The company proposes to issue $100,000 
first and second preferred stock, any creditor to have the right 
to take the entire balance of his claim after the cash payment in 
first preferred stodk, or any creditor is offered the full amount 
of his claim in first preferred stock at 6 per cent. Holders of 
preferred stock under such settlement are entitled to two direc- 
tors out of five. 



THE NEW "RUB-FAST." 



The Ault & Wiborg Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio., a concern long 
identified with the trade that had to use much varnish in its fin- 
ished product, has now concluded to market a vehicle varnish 




Plant of Ault & Wiborg Co. 

which has been trade-marked as "Rubfast." As its name signi- 
fies, it is a rubbing varnish of very quick working and drying 
quality. 

In all varjiish there is but one supreme and convincing test of 
quality, and that is its application at the hands of the painter. 
This company -wants to abide by such test, and invites paint- 
ers to try the "Rubfast" before passing an opinion. 



INCORPORATED. 



The Edward F. Alf Company, of Cincinnati, is now in the in- 
corporated class. The business, as usual, will include carriage 
and automobile trimmings, and as the company has superior 
mill connections, and carries at all times a large stock, it be- 
comes an important trade factor. Mr. Henry C. Jay, formerly a 
part of the Nelson-Alf Co., Is vice-president of the new com- 
pany. 



TORPEDO EFFECT l^XJR A CHAR-A-BANC. 



That torpedo construction is destined to be confined to the 
realm of the light and swift pleasure car need not for a mo- 
ment be supposed. Already a British manufacturer has pro- 
duced a large char-a-banc in which the straight sided and high- 
door profile of the "battleship" body is faithfully reproduced, 
though for what purpose, considering the intended use and 
generally slow speed of the machine, is difficult to say. 



This is an account of what Iowa farmers did, taken from 
Farm Machinery: 

Iowa farmers established a world's recor<i for building a roati 
380 miles long in one hour flat. They accomplished this feat on 
July 9, and Iowa now has one of he finest road-s west of the 
Mississippi River. Anoher remarkable thing a'bout the building 
of the highway is that the 10,000 men who did the work, not a 
single one of them received a penny for their services, they vol- 
unteering them in order to improve their property. 

Last winter the question of constructing a xoad clear across 
the State was broaobed, and it speedily became a political mat- 
ter with both parties favoring it. In March a meeting was held 
in Des Moines and the preliminary arrangements were made. 
From then until the first part of July, neighbor vied with neigh- 
bor in getting the materials ready to build a highway to extend 
across the State, from Council Bluffs, on the Missouri, to Dav- 
enport, on the Mississippi, a distance of 380 miles. The slogan 
was "make the road as nearly perfect as is possible with just 
common dirt." 

Every farmer along the way was personally seen by the 
committees and practically every man agreed to give the one 
hour that was asked for. Farmers were asked fro bring their 
plows, scrapers and road drags, and an organization equal to 
those employed in professional railroad building was worked 
out. 

In the weeks preceding the work, all bridges and culverts along 
the road were repaired and put in first class order that no delay 
might come to the road builders when once the latter started 
working. 

The result of the organization was shown on July 9. Shortly 
before 9 o'clock in the morning, farmers began getting out in 
the road. Hundreds of picks, shovels, plow«, scrapers, road 
drags, grading machines and other implements used for road 
building were brought out. Every farmer had at least one team 
of horses with him and many had several. Superintendents and 
overseers had 'l^een appointed, and promptly at the strike of 9 
the order was issued to fall to. 

And 10,000 determined men fell to. For an hour they continued 
working iwith might and main. AtlOo'clodk the job was finished. 



NOTHING TOO GOOD. 



Taxicabs "de luxe" are soon to be the newest thing on Broad- 
way. The new cars are to surpass in luxuriouaness any four- 
wheeled vehicle in the world, not even excluding the state car- 
riages of royalty. 

According to the promoters of the now enterprise, the cabs 
wiW be mainly constructed of heavy ^bevd glass so as to show 
off women's gowns to advanage. The interior will be lighted by 
electricity with reflectors, so as to throw the occupants into 
prominence. Thu« a woman en route to the theatre or opera 
cannot only show off the latest Parisian creation in gowns but 
her jewels as well. The tops of the vehicles will be lined with 
shirred silk, and the cushions will be made from costly damasks 
and brocades. The interior decorations will be removable, so 
that a woman may order the taxicab furnished in colors to suil 
her gown. 



PATENT ON EAGLE WAGON SUSTAINED. 



A decision has been handed down by Judge Holland of !the 
United States Circuit Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania, holding a patent owned by the Eagle Wagon Company 
to be valid and infringed upon by the dumping wagon manu- 
factured by the Columbia Wagon Company, of Columbia, Pa. 
The patent covers a device for raising the doors of a dump 
wagon and, it is said, that practically all such wagons in use em- 
ploy a mechanism substantially like the one in controversy. 
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PULLMAN MOTOR CAR CO.'S MODELS FOR 191 1. 



The Pullman Motor Compa-tiy, of York, Pa., in announcing its 
1911 models states that it adheres to its policy to effect mechan- 
ical changes only wihen progress in the automoblk art demands 
them. For that reason the changes in the 1911 machines over 
the 1910 cars are simply in the nature of refinement of details. 
The three 1911 models are, as in 1910, Models K. O and M. 

The Model K, 35-Jiorsepower touring car has been lengthened 
in wheel base from 112 to 114 inches, giving more leg room for 
the front seat, and increasing the easy riding 
qualities of the front seat of the machine. The 
steering wheel has been improved in appear- 
ance on tjhe K-11 by the use of a larger brass 
housing, and the car can be easily manipulated 
over the rough roads. The changing of the 
shape of the bottom pans of the motor, the 
raising of the headlight bracket and the 
changing of the door shapcis to a more straight 
line effect, are all refining touches. This car 
comes in either touring, toy tonneau, roadster 
or limousine bodies. 

The motor has undergone no change, except 
in the betterment of tihe running parts, and 
the incorporation of a few detail features which 
make for quietness and smoothness of the 
running qualities. A "T" head type of motor 
is still continued. The Model K has a four cylinder, four cycle, 
water cooled motor, the cylinders being cast singly from air- 
furnace, close-grained French gray iron and bolted together so 
a« to form one water compartment. The water jackets are cast in- 
tegral, having large flanged openings, by which the cylinders are 
cast together. Each cylinder casting may be removed independ- 
ently of the others without disconnecting any piping. The Model 
K-11 cylinders a-re bored 4j/2 inches, with limits of .005 ineh be- 



forged of I section, and fitted at the lower ends with Parsons 
white bronze bearings. 

The crank shaft has three main journal bearings and two in- 
termcdiade bearings running in Parsons white bronze. The bear- 
ings are of generous proportions; the front bearing is 1 9-16x2^ 
inches long, the rear bearing is 1^x3^ inches long, the three 
centre bearings 1 9-16 inches diameter by 1^ inches long. The 
crank shaft is drop forged from a solid billet of alloy steel, and 
is offset from the centre of the cylinders to reduce the angulari- 
ty of the connecting rods on the power stroke, and the side 





Pullman Model O. 

low and above, giving a variation of .001 of an inch. Valves of 
the Model K-11 are 1^ inches in diameter. The valves have 
nickel-steel heads, electricaUy welded to machine steel stems. 
The valve seats are beveled 45 degrees, and are ground to size, 
as are also the stems. The valves are' adjustable as to timing and 
clearance by locknuts on top of the square valve lifters. 

The pistons, which are of t»hc same material as thfe cylinders, 
are ground and tapered from the lower compression ring to the 
top to allow for differeiu^es in^ expansion due to the heat when 
in operation. When assembled the pistons and cylinders are 
hand tapered to insure a perfect fit. The pistons are fitted with 
three five-sixteenth inch eccentric compre^ssion rings above the 
piston pin, and a series of oil retaining grooves below for dis- 
tributing the oil around the rings and through the hollow piston 
pins. The machining measurements, as given on the cylinders, 
also apply to the pistons. The pistons are ground .003 inch be- 
low — inches up to the first ring above the wrist pin, and 
from that point to the top they are ground to .012. The wrist 
pins are fitted to within .00025 in di. The connecting rods are drop 



Pullman Model K. 

thrust and friction of the pistons against the cylinder walis. The 
half time gears, together with the magneto and pump driving 
gear and the crank shaft gear, are enclosed in an oil-tight cas- 
ing, whioh is integral with the cramkcase proper and entirely 
separate from the crank compartments. The crank case is made 
of aluminum alloy, and is in two parts, the upper portion con- 
taining the crankshaft bearings and the lower portion the lubri- 
cating system. The lubricating system works on the constant 
level circulating principle, the reservoir in 
tihe extreme bottom holding some two gal- 
y Ions of oil, which is circulated by means of 

an eccentric pump of the vane type to the 
several bearings, and from them it flows to 
the connecting rod splash bowls, which are 
gauged to maintain a certain amount of oil, 
the overflow returning to the well or reser- 
voir. 

The centrifugal water pump and magnet© 
are located on the left hand side of the mo- 
tor, and driven by a single shaft from the 
exhaust cam shaft gear, Oldham couplings 
being provided to aUow of the removal of 
either without disturbing the other. The 
carburetor is located on the right hand side 
of the motor, and well forward. Back of 
the carburetor, and on the rear crank hanger arm, is .located the 
oil gauge for determining the amount of oil in the reservoir, and 
a tube which serves the double purpose of oil filling tube and 
crankcase compression relief tube. 

The cone clutch is faced with chrome leather fitted with cork 
inserts, and is pivoted on the rear end of the crankshaft. Be- 
tween the clutch and transmission are fitted double universal 
joints of the removable, square block type. The selective type 
of transmission is housed in an aluminum casing carried on the 
sub-frame, and affords three forward speeds and one reverse 
speed. The direct drive and countershafts are carried on Hess- 
Bright annular ball bearings. The gears are 6 pitch, wide faced, 
and turned from forged bars of chrome vanadium, after which 
they are hardened and oil treated. The gear shafts are of the 
same mater^ial. The propeller shaft is equipped with two double 
universal joints of the block and trunnion type. The rear axle 
has a pressed steel housing, and is of the full floating type, with 
the differenial carried on Timken roller bearings. Interml ex- 
panding and external contracting brakes forking tfajough 
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equalizers and operated in the usual method act on the rear 
w'heel brake drums. 

The front axle is the convemtional I-beam drop forging, the 
wheels being carried on Timken roller bearings, which are also 
in the rear axle just inside the wheels. Grease cups are supplied 
at every moving joint or bearing on the chassis. 

The frame is of pressed niokel steel, with sub, frame, on 
which is carried the power system. TJie steering gear is of the 
worm and sector irreversible type. The worm is fitted with 
ball thrust bearings for adjustment. The spark and throttle 
control levers are carried on a stationary quadrant above the 
18-dnch mahogany steering w^eel. The front springs are semi- 
elliptic, 405<2 inches long and 2 inches wide. The rear springs are 
semi-ellfptic, 51 inches long and 2 inches wide. The fenders are 
rakish, made from pressed steel, with the running boards en- 
closed. I>»9hes are mahogany, brass bound. 

Tihe bodies are of wood and aluminum, upholstered in hand 
buffed leather. The g?tsoline tank is located underneath the 
front seat. The wheel base is 114 inches, with 34x4 inch tires 
all around. Each car comes equipped with two gas headMghts, 
ga's generator, two oi'l side lamps, an oil tail lamp, horn, tools, 
coat and foot rails. 

The Model O is regularly fitted with a four passenger, detach- 



BODY POSSIBILITIES EN METAL. 




Plan View of Pullman Chassis, Model O. 

able toy tonneau body, touring, surrey, double bucket and regu- 
lation roadser bodies, the price bding $1,650 with any of these 
boddes, and $1,600 with two passenger or runabout body. 

This car has a four cylinder, four cycle motor of 4 1-32 inch 
bore and 5 inch stroke. The clutch is of the cone type, and is 
faced with chrome leather, fi-tted with spring inserts to enable it 
to engage gradually. The crankshaft has three journal bearings 
running in Parsons white bronze bushings. The sizes of these 
bearings are as follows: Front, lj^x3 5-16 inah; intermediate, 
ly2x2% inch; rear, 1 9-16x4 inch. The rear axle has a pressed 
steel housing, and is the standard full floating type fitted with 
ball bearings throughout. The brakes are of very liberal size, of 
the internal and external types, working through equalizers op- 
erated in the usual manner on tihe brake wheel drum. 

The bodies are made of wood an«d aluminum reinforced with 
\ steel, and are upholstered in hand buffed leather. The springs 
are semi-elHptic in front, 38 inches in length, and three-quarter 
elliptic in the rear, AQ]^ inches in length. The car weigfhs 2,300 
pounds, and is claimed to be very easy on tires. 

The equipment- of the Model O includes gas headlights, gas 
generator, two oil side lamps and an oil ta»il lamp, horn and 
tools. The standard color is "Pullman red." Blue with straw 
wheels or black with straw wheels are optional colors. 

Tihe Model M., a $3,500 car, will be ready for delivery early in 
the fall. It will have a wheel base of 127 inches, and will weigh 
approximately 3,500 pounds. Either five or seven passenger 
touring bodies will be fitted to this 50-horsepower chassis, as 
well as a limousine of exceptionally luxurious construction. 



Perhaps no industry has benefitted more from the advance- 
ment of the art of sheet metal working than the automobile busi- 
ness. At the same time, it may not be putting it too strongly tt 
suggest that the average motor car manufaotfurer even yet is 
neglecting a few golden opportunities in this direction. The 
most natural thou'ght in this connection when the application 
of rolled and pressed metal in other industries is considered is 
that the steel body has not begun to receive its due, despite the 
fact that not a few have been and are being produced. 

It is also true that many of the bodies so produced and others 
on which stamped (panels or other parts are used do not equal 
in appearance or serviceability the results obtained by the older 
and laborious process of fashioning the wooden body. Many 
authorities are of the opinion that as good results never can be 
obtained with metal as with wood, hut it moist be admitted that 
there is associated with the delicate and artistic craft of the 
cabinet maker and fine carriage -builder a certa'in affection which 
no other material inspires. That this is largely a matter of asso- 
ciation, however, is a conclusion based on the notion that true 
art can find expression in any medium. 

What has been done in the application of metal work to the 
interior trim of modern fireproof buildings, says the Motor 

World, affords an example in point. The 

all steel railway cars which rapidly are find- 
ing their way into ifse furnish an even bet- 
ter illustration of what may be done in au- 
tomobile building. In many instances the 
designer still is hampered by the traditional 
inclination to imitate as closely as possible 
the effects and even the appearance of the 
older materials. In a few instances, how- 
ever, results have been obtained which 
show that satisfactory and even artistic as 
well as serviceable effects can be obtained 
with all metal finishes. 

In its application to the mechanism of the 
car,sheet metal is receiving constant and ap- 
preciative attention; its use in body work 
would seem to be susceptible to more ex- 
tended use. It may be going a long way in«to the future to foresee 
the all-metal limousine or cab, or the convertible body of all- 
metal construction which may be made either open or closed 
at will. The advocates of the wood may urge that to obtain 
pleasing and permanent results with metal is a practical impos- 
sibility, {but it must be remembered that the effects now ob- 
tained with wood are derived from centuries of ex-perience with 
the material and many decades of experience in the construction 
of coachwork. What an equivalent period of development with 
modern methods will show it is not difficult to predict. 



MORE GUAYULE RUBBER. 



Writing from Cuidad Porfirio Oiaz, Consul Luther T. Ells- 
worth says, according to a recent statemenft given out by the 
guayule rubber manufacturers, there are guayule rubber plants 
to the value of about $65,000,000 in the Mexican state of Coa- 
huila; that during the first four months of this year the manu- 
facturies extracted from that plant 6,286,678 pounds of ru«bber, 
valued at $6,000,000 United States currency; that the present pro- 
duotion capacity of rubber of the guayule shrubs in this state is 
about 300 tons of rubber daily, and that production can be in- 
creased by systematic cultivation of the guayule shrub which 
has heretofore grown wild only and been destroyed in gather- 
ing. It is alleged that the vast estates of the Madero family in 
this State have on them many million dollars' worth of the- 
guayule shru-b. 



Ash is one of our easiest native woods to dry, and when dry 
does very little swelling and shrinking. Consequently it is a 
good wood t;0 use where it is desired to guard against coming 
and going Wrth the Weather. 
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INSIDE DRIVE COUPE MOUNTED ON A LEFT 
SIDE DRIVE CHASSIS. 



Fig 1 S'hows an inside drive coupe with round extension 
front and seat room inside for three persons as well as ample 
carrying space at the rear with an emergency seat for the 
mechanician. 

The special features of this design are ample glass to permit 
the operator to see from the front, sides and rear. The front 
glass parted to give the visor shiel-d when it is raining or snow- 
ing; three seatings inside so that when the car is used 'by a 
lady there is place for a companion in addition to the operator. 
The operators seat tilts up so that access can be obtained from 
either side. Left side drive so that the passengers mount from 
the sidewalk. Room at the rear of the operators seat for bun- 
dles or a suit case, ample carrying space for gasoline tank, bat- 
teries and luggage without obstructing the inside of the body 
seating sp^aice. This body is mounted on a 116-inch wheel base 
chassis. 

Description of the construction: Figures 2, 3, 4 an-d 5, show the 
side, top, front and 'back views. The 'body ds made with ash 
framing and white wood panels. All mouldings are worked on 



cushion part folds against it. The stats on the right side are sta- 
tionary. The body should be trimmed with cloth and the emer- 
genicy seat at the rear with leather. The quarter and door lights 
are made to drop and the rear and front corner lights are sta- 
tionary. The center front liglit is divided 16 inches down from 
the under side of the roof, the lower part is stationary and the 
upper part is hinged at the top and swings outward to form a 
shield or visor and give a clear vision when the weather is bad. 
Side arms support this glass in position forward. T»he emer- 
gency seat is made to fold or swing as indicated by dotted lines 
and forms a cover for the well of the carrying compartment. 
The extension roof in front of the top rail is painted on the 
under side and there are no bows ahead of the top rail. The 
glass frames are made of mahogany and finished in the natural 
color. These frames are ^-inch thick by IfJ to show clear of 
the groove. 



MAY MULCT WINDSHIELD MAKERS 



Planning to collect a royalty of $1 on every windshield of the 
"zigzag" or inclined section type that has been made in this 
country or that will be made for some years to come, a patent 




solid and the tee moulding at the front of the door is made to 
run up the entire length of the pillar; this is done to overcome 
the bad fault of the wood moulding breaking when it projects 
beyond the pillar to cover the door opening. 

The sizes of the framing are drawn to the scale indicated and 
the most important dimensions are indicated by figures. The 
rounded panel at the front below the belt is made from 15- 
gauge aluminum shee and is shaped by beating. This metal is 
fastened under the middle 'bar and the inside of the oouipe pillar 
and is carried over the front of the wood dashboard and fas- 
tened so that the engine hood will cover the screws. The seats' 
inside are 9 inches from the top of the board to the top of the 
floor and 46 inches from the top of the seat board to the under 
side of the bow; this latter dimension is 1 inch less than the 
customary height used in a limousine. The operaor's seat is 
hinged to swing up, the centre of the hinge being about 8 inches 
from the back end; this will cause the seat to stay put when it 
is raised, and gives an unobstructed entrance the full width of the 
door from the left side. This seat back is stationary and the 



holding concern known as the Stahlbrodt Co. ihas been incor- 
porated in Rochester, N. Y. The company has acquired what is 
claimed is a "basic" patent on windshields of this type, the pat- 
ent being that granted to an English army officer, Major Henri 
S. Samuels, February 18, 1908. The company's only object is to 
establish its patent claim and collect royalties, although it later 
may engage in the windshield manufacture. The stockholders are 
Lawrence Stahlbrodt, Allen M. Brewer and Homer Reiclren- 
bach. 



ADOPTING UNIFORM NAMES. 



Pursuant to the policy of the United States Motor Company 
in adopting uniform names for its twenty-eight branch houses, 
the name of cthe Maxwell-Briscoe Indianapolis Company was 
changed to United Motor Indianapolis Company. The name 
United Motor will be used in each city where branch houses are 
located, with the addition of the name of the city, thus making 
the names practically uniform throughout the United States. 
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PREVAILING DESIGNS OF THE GUNBOAT, 
DUST-PROOF AND TORPEDO-STERN 
TYPE OF BODY. 



(Illustrated on Opposite Page.) 

We display, on the opposite page, a variety of bodies fa- 
miliar to New Yorkers at the present time and they include the 
gunboal, dust-proof and torpedo type and their kin. 

The first illustration, Fig. 1, represents a runabout style in- 
tended to carry two persons, with ample accommodations in the 
body for luggage, etc., with perfect means of locating the gaso- 
line tank and extra tires. Access to the body is obtained by a 
lid on the deck panel, inside of the tires. 

Fig. 2 illustrates another type which is meeting with much 
favor at the present time. It is dissimilar to Fig 1 in the fact 
that it is provided with an extra seat, half oval ia shape, to carry 
one person. The seat is made to fold down into the body, leav- 
ing a platform that -can be utilized for carrying extra tires, or 
for other purposes. That section of the body supporting the 
gasoline tank is arched across at .the rear, forming a hood. 

Fig. 3 shows the Winton torpedo body with side doors. This 
body is designed to carry two persons and is the masterpiece of 
the metalworker's art as applied to automobile body construc- 
tion. 

Fig. 4 is another design of enclosed runabout body fwith a 
platform extending back of seat to accommodate the gasoline 
tank and tires. 

Fig. 5 represents a torpedo body with an auxiliary seat which 
folds forward fitting neatly in an aperture in deck of torpedo 
end and when in use is supported by two rods that are detatrhed 
and pla<:ed in body. The seat is btiilt very close to the floor, an 
innovation which is apparently increasing in popularity among 
automobile riders. The reason for placing the seat low is that it 
insures greater comfort when taking long drives than when the 
rider is seated high. 

Fig. 6 presents .the design of the original dust-proof car as 
made by the Lozier people, the elimination of recesses and 
projections disposing of any means of accumulating dust. This 
body is very similar to the gunboat body presented in Fig. 7, 
the only radical difference being in the elongated back end 
which is designed to throw off the dust arising from the rear of 
the car and usually lodging upon the passengers of the rear seat. 

Fig. 8 shows another enclosed uunabout body deviating from 
those preceding. Here the body extends forward to the line of 
door with the back of seat built upon it. The gasoline tank is let 
into the deck of body. Fixtures for carryiag two tires are built 
to the deck panel. 



TIRE PRICES TO BE TESTED IN COURTS. 



The question why the price of rubber tires and other manu- 
factured goods has been advanced, in face of the fact that the 
crude rubber market is a declining one under the accumulation 
of stocks and heavy availaible import supplies, is likely to have 
an interesting ans-wer in an anti-trust law suit now pending. The 
conduct of the tire .business in its various phases during the 
last dozen years is to be made the subject of investigation in the 
New York courts on the complaint of a dealer who asserts that 
he 'has been blacklisted by the combination or association prac- 
tically controlling despotically the manufacture and sale of tires 
for automobiles. 

This dealer, Leon D. Kaufman, president of the Moto-Bloc 
Import Company, of 1875 Broad»way, New York City, a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the State of New York, de- 
clares that owing to the refusal of the combination to sell to his 
company automobile tires, as fonnierly, at dealers' prices, the 
company is in danger of being ruined. It is impossible, he adds, 
for his company to purchase such articles at wTiolesale prices 
except from the manufacturers or their agencies in New Y^ork 
in such a way as to sell them at a profit to themselves and to 
compete with other dealers in such articles who are charged a 



lesser price for such goods by the companies in the combina- 
tion. 

The case when it comes on promises to be a test one, and 
will be followed by dealers all over the country. Incidentally it 
will shed light on the growth of what is known as the "Law of 
Unfair Competition" which has grown up in tiiis country as 
well as in other industrial countries in Europe and Japan during 
the last ten or fi.fteen years, by appeal to which independent 
dealers may find a remedy from the monopolistic practices of 
trust combinations pursuing unfair methods in driving competi- 
tors from the field of trade. 

The first stages of the proceedings have already developed 
some special features of interest both from the commercial and 
legal aspect.' 

The case first appeared in New Yor4c courts on June 27, when 
Justice Giegerich made an order that Lee W. Bennett and Jo- 
seph M. Gilbert, "expected parties to an action about to be 
brought under the code of civil procedure," should be examined 
and their depositions taken by a referee relative to the allega- 
tions made in the affidavit of Leon D. Kaufman. Bennett and 
Gilbert were also ordered to produce a)ll books, contracts, agree- 
ments, articles of association and other papers. 

The aipplication for each motion is somewhat unusual, but the 
right to its use dates from the old code of procedure and is re- 
sorted to in cases where there is a difficulty in the plaintiff ob- 
taining evidence within the statute of limitations which he has 
reason to believe exists or because of the secret nature of the 
injury from -which he has reason to believe he suffers. 

In his affidavit Kaufman, as president of the Moto-Bloc Im- 
port Company, swore that the company intended to bring ac- 
tion against the following proposed defendants: The Dealers' Pro- 
tective Association, transacting busin.ess at 25 West 42d street. 
New York City; Lee W. Bennett, Joseph M. Gilbert, the Con- 
tinental Caoutchouc Co., a New York corporation; the Diamond 
Ruibber Company of Ohio; the Fisk Rubber Co., of Maryland; 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., of CWiio; the G. & J. Tire Co., of New 
Jersey; the Hartford Rubber Works Co., of Connecticut; Mor- 
gan & Wright, of Michigan; and the Fisk Rubber Co., Morgan 
& Wright and B. F. Goodrich companies of New York. 



THE NEW TIRE FACTORY AT RACINE. 



Good progress is being made in the construction of the fac- 
tory of the recently organized Kelly-Racine Rubber Co., at Ra- 
cine, Wis. It was expected that the installation of machinery 
would be begun by September 1. The plant now under construc- 
tion has a frontage of 298 feet, with two wings, each extending 
back 251 feet, the building being three stories and basement. A 
building 150x50 feet has been provided for the electric power 
plant; no steam power will be used. The product is to be bi- 
cycle, motorcycle and automobile tires, with the accessories usual 
in this branch. 



THE MANY GOODRICH COMPANIES. 



The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., in keeping with the mod- 
ern practice of incorporating in different states in order to bene- 
fit from the most liberal provision of the laws of each, now have 
a charter in three states besides Ohio. The list includes The B. 
F. Goodrich Co.. of New York, The B. F. Goodrich Co. of Mich- 
igan, and The B. F. Goodrich Co. of Texas. Mention may also 
be made of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Limited, in England. A re- 
port from Paris is that a concern to be known as the Societe 
Francaise B. F. Goodrich, being a branch of the American house 
of the same name, is in course of organization. 



SALE OF FABRIKOID COMPANY. 



The Fabrikoid Company, manufacturers of artificial leathers, 
has been sold to the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. "Jack" Rodgers, salesmanager, fias been retained 
by the new owners as salesmanager of the artificial leather de- 
partment. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR FALL TERM OF TECH- 
NICAL SCHOOL. 



The classes in carriage and automobile drafting and construc- 
tion, carried on under the auspices of 'the Carriage Builders' Na- 
tional Association, will open on September 27, 1910, at 20 West 
44th Street, New York City. Autumn term will close at Christ- 
mas. The winter term will open the first Monday after New 
Year's Day and close April 10, 1911. 

The object is to teach men to design vehicles, and to make 
working drawings and fashion plates of the the same, and only 
those men employed in carriage, wagon or automobile building, 
or some of the accessory trades, are admitted to its privileves. 

Requirements for admission to the day or evening classes are: 
The applicant must be engaged in the manufacture of pleasure 
or business vehicles, and be 16 years of age or over; he must 




Professor Andrew F. Johnson. 

be able to speak, read and write English, to write a fairly good 
business letter, and have a knowledge of arithmetic, sufficient 
to solve problems in proportion, and also in square and cube 
root. Some knowledge of geometry is also desirable, but it is 
not required on entering. Examinations for admission will take 
place the two weeks preceding the opening of the term; or at 
such time as may be arranged, to accommodate distant pupils. 
These examinations will be conducted by the instructor, and 
will be held at the school rooms. Examinations will be both 
written and oral. ' 

The day class is to accommodate pupils who wish to devote 
their whole time to the study of carriage drafting. Thds class 
will meet each week day, except Saturday, during the term. 
Hours from 9:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. Instruction is free. 

The evening classes will meet on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, from 7:30 to 9:30 o'clock. Instruction is free. 

At the close of the term "Certificates of Graduation" will be 
given to such pupils of the day and evening classes as pass the 
necessary examinations. 

Examinations will take place in the school rooms each year 
at the close of the winter term, and will be conducted by the 
Board of Trustees. Graduates are in demand and many are 
holding good positions in the leading carriage and automobile 
factories. 

Instruction will be given by correspondence to the employes 
of carriage, wagon and automobile builders and members of the 



accessory trades at their homes by means of the so-called 
"Chautauqua System." 

This system consists in givijig instruction to out-of-town pu- 
pils through the mail by lesson paper on making free-hand, geo- 
metrical, scale and working drawings, each paper calling for 
responses in the form of hand drawings or written replies, which 
are afterward examined and corrected by the instructor, Mr. 
Andrew F. Johnson. 

Three terms are required in order to complete the full course 
of correspondence lessons, which are 83 in number. 

All employes of manufacturers of carriages, fwagons and auto- 
mobiles, and the trade accessory thereto, doing business within 
the United States and Canada are eligible to membership in 
these classes of "corresponding pupils," the only conditions of 
entrance being: first, a letter of recommendation from the em- 
ployer; and, second, the remittance in advance, by postoffice 
money order, of $5.00, which will cover all fees for instruction 
during one term. 

For details as to courses of study in the Technical School for 
Carriage Draftsmen and Mechanics, address Andrew F. John- 
son, 20 West 44th street. New York City. 



PREPARING FOR GARDEN SHOW. 



Preparations for the coming eleventh annual automobile show 
at Madison Square Garden next January were discussed and in 
large measure perfected at a meeting of the board of managers 
of the A. L. A. M. in New York City recently. 

The business transacted included drawing for space on the 
main floor and in exhibition hall and the balconies. The floor 
space will be materially increased through rebuilding to a large 
extent the interior of the main hall. 

The show will be divided into two parts, one devoted to pas- 
senger vehicles and the other to freight or commercial cars. The 
first section will hold forth from January 7 to January 14 and 
the second will occupy the following week. 

The first to draw for space was the Buick, followed by the 
Overland, E-M-F, Cadillac, Packard, Maxwell, Chalmers, Reo 
and Pierce-Arrow. The other cars which will occupy space on 
the main floor are as follows: Stearns, Thomas, Olds, Franklin, 
Dayton, Oakland, Lozier, Elmore, Winton, Locomobile, Hud- 
son, Mitchell, Stevens-Duryea and Peerless. 

Cars in the exhibition hall and balconies will include the fol- 
lowing makes: Amplex, Moon, Mercer, Corbin, Bartholomew, 
Nordyke & Marmon, Knox, American, Matheson, National, Sel- 
den. Buckeye, Moline, Premier, Autocar, Columbia, Alco, Stude- 
baker, Waltham, Inter-State, Ohio, Palmer & Singer, KisselKar, 
Hoi-Tan, Chadwick, Speedwell, Regal, Mclntyre, Marquette, 
Acme, Pierce-Racine, Flandrau, Hupmobile, Midland, Brewster, 
Couri'Cr, Simplex, Atlas, Dorris and Cartercar. 

The show committee, which consists of Col. George Pope, 
chairman; Charles Clifton, Alfred Reeves and M. L. Downs, has 
devised an elaborate plan of decoration. 

It was announced that a meeting will be held in the near fu- 
ture to allot space to accessory dealers and exhibitors of com- 
mercial or freight carrying cars, electric vehicles and motorcy- 
cles, which will comprise section two of the show. 

Th€ Kissel Motor Car Company, of Hartford, Wis., was grant- 
ed a license under the Selden patent at this session. 



MILLER BROS. REORGANIZE. 



"Miller Bros., Inc., Amesbury, Mass., have reorganized, with 
augmented capital, which will better enable them to handle their, 
largely increased business. 



FRENCH RIGHTS TO TWOMBLY PATENTS SOLD 

W. Irving Twombly, of the Twombly Motors Company, has 
received a cable from Paris announcing the sale of the French 
patent rights of the Twombly Power Company to Bernard Mai- 
mon, the proprietor of Le Matin, of Paris, France. 
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INCREASE YOUR BUGGY SALES. 



T. A. GRIFFIN WRITES AN OPEN LETTER. 



One of the best talking paints on the sale of buggies is to have 
them equipped with Cately's Buggy Top Springs and Levers. 
Just a pull on the inside levers and the top is lowered — a gentle 
start and the top is up, and both operations are made without 
effort or inconvenience. This device will prevent broken bows 
and rattling joints as well. 

Customers are always interested in the Cately device and this 
interest easily becomes desire and a decision to purchase the 
huggy so equipped. Many manufacturers have adopted the ar- 




rangement and are furnishing it with . their regular vehicles; 
other are furnishing them when customers so specify. 

The Cately springs and levers are made by Cately & Ettling, 
Cortland, N. Y., who also manufacture standard third seats, 
camp stools and auto chairs. A catalogue issue by them will 
be gladly sent to any address. 

At the exhibition in connection with the C. B. N. A. conven- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio, Cately & Ettling will have an ex:h'ibit. This 
concern has been a member of the C. B. N. A. for many years, 
and the firm has many friends in the vehicle builders* big or- 
ganization. 



CONVENTION DATES. 



The following associations have announced the -dates and lo- 
cations of their annual conventions: 

National Federation of Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' 
Associations, Chicago, October 11, 12 and 13. 

Tri-State Vehicle and Implement Dealers' Association, Cin- 
cinnati, O., October 25, 26 and 27. 

Michigan Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Association, 
Jackson, Mich., November 8, 9 and 10. 

Virginia and North Carolina Retail Implement, Machinery 
and Vehicle Dealers' Association, Norfolk, Va., Nov. 16 and 17. 

Iowa Implement Dealers' Association, Des Moines, Iowa, No- 
vember 29, 30, December 1 and 2. 

Illinois Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Association, 
Peoria, 111., Dec. 6, 7 and 8. 

Retail Implement Dealers' Association of South Dakota, 
Southwestern Minnesota and Northwestern Iowa, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., December 6, 7 and 8. 

Wisconsin Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Association, 
Milwaukee, December 13, 14 and IS. 

Western Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Association, 
Kansas Ctiy, Mo., January 17, 18 and 19, 1911. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash., January 18, 19 and 20, 1911. 

Retail Dealers* Hardware and Implement Association of Tex- 
as, Houston, Tex., February 14, 15 and 16, 1911. 

The Colorado Retail Implement Dealers' Association will meet 
in Denver, probably the last week in January. The exact dates 
have not been selected. 



In the open letter addressed to the business, men of the coun- 
try by T. A. Griffin, president of the Griffin Wheel ompany, of 
Chicago, the author speaks of the relation of railroad rates to the 
business man. His argument states that no matter how objec- 
tionable an advance in freight rates would be to business men 
personally, they must recognize that an improvement in general 
business is dependent on a betterment of operating and finan- 
cial conditions of the railroads. 

That the operating results are unsatisfactory is shown, he says, 
by the latest Interstate Commerce Commission reports, which 
state that for the nine months ended April 1, 1910, eleven rail- 
road systems, all west of and north of a line drawn from Chica- 
go to St. Louis, compared wi«th the same roadS for the same 
pejiod in the previous year, had their gross earnings increased 
about $50,000,000, while their net earnings show a decrease of 
$3,500,000, and for the month of March ort the same comparison, 
they show an increase of $7,000,000 in gross and a decrease of 
$965,000 in net earnings. Attention is also called to the fact that 
the wage increases, except a small ambuht, Wete not in fbrce 
during the period, which will greatly increase the- operatibl^ cost 
Increases in taxes are also shown. ' ' ' ' 

During -the past three years of poor busiiiess, continues- Mr. 
Griffin's letter, railroad expenditures werie necessarily at' theif 
lowest, and, in consequence, their motive 'powet, equipment' and 
tracks now demand a greater: proportion of operating texp^nsfes. 
It also urges the necessity of the shipper recognizing the iiA- 
portance of the railroads keeping their equipment and propei'ty 
in shape to fully handle the business offered, and cites the cost 
to the shipper of paralyzed traffic conditions caused by ineffi- 
cient equipment as compared to a reasonable advance in freight 
rates. Mr. Griffin also takes up the relation of raikoad rates 
to the investor, and makes an appeal to business men to study 
the conditions carefully. 



ANOTHER GOODRICH BUILDING. 



The B. F. Goodrich Co. will shortly rfinish another reinforced 
concrete and brick building, three stories high, with a frontage 
of 158^4 feet, and extending back 260 feet, so planned as to ad- 
mit of two floors being added later. The ground floor will ac- 
commodate the maintenance department and the garage for tire 
testing cars, the company's trucks, and the automobiles owned 
by officials and employes. The second floor will house the ma- 
chine shop, where the finer grades of molds will be made, and 
the carpenter shop and paint shop. The third floor will be devot- 
ed to rubber manufacturing. 



AKRON'S LATEST RUBBER COMPANY. 



The Portage Rubber Co., organized by business men of Akron, 
Ohio, with an authorized capialization of $1,000,000, to manufac- 
ture solid and pneumatic tires and a general line of rubber goods, 
capita] stock is one-half each in preferred and ordinary shares. 
The directors of the new company are Will Christy, John W. 
Miller, James Christy, W. S. Long, Dayton A. Doyle, John 
Kerch, Arthur S. Mottinger, all of Akron, and Hayward H. Ken- 
dall, of Cleveland, Ohio. The new company plans to take over 
the plant and business of the Union Rubber Co., of Barberton, 
Ohio, with a view to doubling soon the reclaiming plant of the 
latter. 



STUDEBAKER COMPANY OF NEW YORK WILL 

MOVE. 



The New York building now occupied by the Studebaker Com- 
pany at 48th street and Broadway and Seventh avenue, is to be 
turned into a hotel. The company will probably move to a new 
building in the vicinity of Fifty-second street and Seventh ave- 
nue. 
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AN INTERESTING SALES CHART. 

One of the m st interesting tabulations in connection with the 
automobile industry, has just been made public by the Associa- 
tion of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. I-t is a careful <com- 
pilation of figures recorded with the A. L. A. M. for each year 
since 1903 and gives the average price of automobiles for each 
year since that time. 

The chart shows an increase in the price of motor cars from 
1903 until 1907, but since that time the average price has grad- 
ually declined. This is not the result of any radical reduction in 
tlie price of motor cans, but is b-rough-t about by the great in- 
crease in the manufacture and sale of machines selling at $1,500 
or less. In the early days, a caa* at less than $2,000 was rare, 
while now the greatest volume of business and the greatest 
number of machines are under that figure. 

The sales recorded by makers licensed under the Selden pat- 
ent are for American gasoUne automobiles only. By comparison, 
however, the sales of steam and electric vehicles are small. 

The figures show that the trend in manufacturing has been 
to each year give more for the same list price, than to make 
any great cut in the selling figure. There has been a tremen- 
dous increase in the making of what are termed the moderate 
priced cars and a normal arwl healthy increase in the number of 
the higher prices machines produced. 

From $1 137.37 as the average price for cars in 1903, the aver- 
age ran up to $2137.56 in 1907, sin-ce w.hich time it has decreased 
until the first six months of 1910 shows $1545.93 as the average 
retail list price of cars. 

The following comparative table indicates the average price 
for each year for the sale of gasoline automobiles licensed un- 
der the Selden patent (which is probably 85 per cent of the in- 
dustry), including the first six months of 1910. 

1903 Average price $1133.37 

1904 " " 1351.45 

1905 " " 1609.79 

1906 " " 1853.93 

1907 " " 2137.56 

190« " " 1926.94 

1909 " " 1719.93 

1910, to July 1 1545.93 



BACK TO INDIA(NA. 



REDUCED RATES TO TRI-STATE MEETING. 



Reduced railroad rates have been secured from many pointf 

£or the Tri-State Vehicle Exhibition at Cincinnati, which occurs 
the week of October 24. From territory south of Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi River (3-cent territory) greatly reduced rates 
have been granted. Practically half fare will prevail from points 
in Alabama, (^eorgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see and Virginia. The plan provides for the use of ticket form 
"S." The purchaser buys the reduced rate round trip ticket, 
which he must sign in the presence of the ticket agent. This 
ticket must be Stamped by an authorized agent at Cincinnati up- 
on the date of return. No certificates are needed or receipts 
taken as heretofore. The de£»!er should not forget that a receipt 
for fare paid will not secure a reduced return rate. A round 
trip ticket must be purchased at the home station. It will be 
Well for the dealers in the states named, who intend to take ad- 
Vantage of these rates, to notify their station agents a few days 
in advance so that if the proper form of ticket is not on hand it 
may he secured. Dealers who find that the reduced rate is not 
availnhlc fr;)m their station may obtain information as to the 
nearest point to which the reduced rates apply by writing to P. 
T. Rathbun. secretary, Springfield, O. The dates of sale are 
OLl;)hcr 22, 23 and 24; return limit October 31. In nearly all 
otlicr tcrr:ti»ry the 2 cent rate prevails. 



Tf y »u have n3t p-^vver within yourself from conscious in- 
fiiix from tlie Divine Source of all power, where do you expect 
to find it. 



Indianapolis papers report that Gates-Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, of Marshalltown, Iowa, is preparing to move to the 
Hoosier capital. Frank E. Gates, the head of the institution, was 
formerly located i<n Indianapolis, where he was connect with 
the Cole Carriage Company. He went to Marshalltown five 
years ago. 



ASSOCIATE MEMBERS C. B. N. A. 

Announcement has been made that the annual meeting of the 
Associate Members of the C. B. N. A. will be held in Conven- 
tion Hall at Cincinnati, Ohio, Wednesday, September 28, at 2:30 
p. m. A full attendance is desired and all members are urged 
to be present. 



DIAMOND FORGING AND MFG. CO. 



The Diamond Forging and Mfg. Co. was incorporated early 
this year and is operating a new plant erected on the North 
Side, Pittsburg, Pa. It has also acquired the plant and property 
of the old Pittsburg Tubular Steel Whiffletree Co., and will con- 
tinue the manufacture and sale of its line. W. D. Henry, presi- 
den of the National Fire-Proofing Co., is president; D. R. Wil- 
son, for more than eight years with the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, Pittsburg, is vice-president and general manager, and 
David M. Smith is secretary and treasurer. 



THE STEINS TO BUILD. 



The Stein Double Cushion Tire Co., has made tentative plans 
for a new factory building, for which ground probably will be 
broken early in the spring. 



Wants 



Help and situation wanted advertisements, one cent a word; 
all other advertisements in this department, 5 cents a word. 
Initials and figures count as words. Minimum price, 30 cents 
for each advertisement. 

HELP WANTED. 

Wanted — Drafstman, by a large western body concern. Man 
with good ideas of construction and design and familiar with 
Hmou«ine, coupe and touring car worK. Good opportunity. Young 
man preferred. Box 90, The Hub, 24 Murray street, New York, 
N. Y. 

FOR SALE. 

For Sale or will lease for terms of five years modern equipped 
carnage factory in on^e of the best towns south of the Ohio 
River. Reason for selling — have o-ther business that requires 
the proprietor's attention. Address C. B. K., care T'he Hub 24 
Murray street, New York. ' 

For Sale— Manufacturing plant. New, modern, electrical 
equipped, ideal location with reference to timber, fuel, labour and 
shipping facilities. Will take stock in established or new enter- 
prise. If you are contemplating a change of location, or the es- 
tablishment of a new enterprise, this is an opportunity of a 
hfe time. Address The Hickman-Ebbert Co., Owensboro, Ky. 

For Sale— Quantity of 24 oz. American broadclobh suitable for 
taxicab tnmmin^g, in three colors, green, blue and maroon, all in 
No. 1 condition; very cheap. For particulars address George J 
Mercer, Room 401, 1777 Broadway, N. Y. 

For Sale— Wagon and carriage repair shop in Norwood, Ohio. 
Owner desires to go south. Address 2110 Monroe avenue, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. 

For Sale— Seventy dozen 16-inch H rasps, half file, at $3.50 per 
dozen while they last. A bargain. Address F.J.Connelly, Baldwin 
Place, Westchester County, N. Y. 

in?°J«^^^*~^^ "^^} established buggy and wagon business. Box 
192, Gamesville, Fla. 

PATENTS. 

^.*^fno^?' ^xr'^; Jenner, patent attorney and mechanical ex- 
pert, 608 F St., Washington, D. C. Established 1883. I make a 
free examination and report if a patent can be had and exactly 
what It will cost. Send for circular. 
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COAL DEPARTMENT 

Hookway's Storage Warehouse 

W. E. HOOKWAY, Proprietor 

715-733 EAST WATER STREET 

Phone. 1114 D., L. & W. SCRANTON COAL 

Out New Clinton Street Trestle 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., 

Canton , Ohio . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Gentlemen : 

I wish to inform you my experience with your axles. I have seventy-six horses 
and necessary drays, vans, and coal wagons, and have one of the largest trucking and 
coal business in thio ctate. 

Four years ago I commenced to change axles of my wagons, taking off a. set of 
common axles every month and putting a set of yours in their place. During this time I 
have never had a cono break, no trouble, no bother. Two horses now do the work of 
three-horse rigs, and ny competitors in the coal business cannot compete, as I can draw 
more coal with less wear and tear and exx>ense than they can. No one could give me a 
wagon and have me use it unless it was equipped with a set of your axles. They 
certainly cut down expense and enable one to draw big loads cheaply and quickly. 

Very truly yours, 




HANDY LAMP 

GASOLINE 
UGHTING SYSTEM 

Draws Trade to Your Shop. 

Gives a 300 Candle Power Shadowless 



Light 

lever. 





the Instant you move the 
Turns up or down, like gas, 
burns dim when not in use, 
or can be turned up in- 
stantly when more light is 
needed. It floods a 30-foot 

space with a brilliancy like daylight. Far cheaper 
than gas, kerosene or electricity, and so simple that 
inyone can use it. You can depend on it for years for 
Any purpose demanding a big, strong light. Catalogue 
H tells why: Send for it now. 

BRILLIANT GAS LAMP CO. 

DEPT. 29. 42 STATE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 



Jones Wheels 

BEST ON E ARTH 

KAN TSAM ORE 

PHineas Jones & Co. 
Newark, N. J. 




The Bokop Tire Setter and Cooler 

Is the Best and Only Machine 
that has stood the test during 
the last 12 years on all classes of 
work, and Is the Only Machine 
built with the Indestructible 
Wrought Iron Face Plate. 

Over l.OUU are in successful op- 
eiation. rei)airs on which have 
not exieeded $6.00 in the last 12 
years. For prices, references and 
descriptive circulars, address 

BOKOP, WEBB & PALM, 
Defiance, Ohio 



E. Scott Payne Co. 

OF BALTIMORE CITY 

CARRIAGE AND AUTOMOBILE 
HARDWARE 

362 and 364 North Gay Street, 

BALTIMORE, MO. 



CARRIAGE SPRINGS 



OF EVERY STYLE AND PAT-' 
TERN TO ORDER 



•1 



Also CurtiJo Rollers and Concealed Hlnsee 
«XCl^t7SI ygl^Y FIRST^Cl^ASS WORK 

THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE 



SPRING, PERCH CO. 

BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 



Pleue 



"The Hub" when you write. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 

NEW YORK 

Southwest Cor. Broadway at Fifty-fourth St 

Near 50th St Subway Station, 53d St Elevated and all 
Surface Lines. 

Headquarters for 
Carriage and 
Automobile Trade 

Ideal Location, Near Theatres, 
Shops and Central Park. 

NEW AND FIRkPROOP 

STRICTLY FIRST - CLASS 

RATES REASONABLE 
All Hardwood Floors and 
Oriental Rugrs. 

Ten Minutes Walk to 
Twenty Theatres. 

Transient Rates, $2«50 with Bath, and up. 

Excellent Restaurant Prices Moderate. 

SBSD FOR BOOKLET. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINGHAM, 

Formerly with HoUl Imperial, Ffm^rly with HoUi U^o^dwnrd. 




INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 




A. OCHSNER & SONS CO. 

NEW HAVEN. CONN. 

Auto and Carriage 
Locks, Hinges, Etc. 



Every Vehicle Dealer Should Read 




$2.00 a year. Trade News Pub. Co., New York, N.Y. 



ESTABLISHED x886. 

Correspondence School of Carriage and Motor 
Carriage Drafting 

A thorough, practical tuition is given through this cor- 
respondence school. The theory and practice of con- 
struction, bookkeeping, perspective. Many men now hold 
good positions through taking the courses of instruction. 

Principal, THOS. MATTISON, 

Hillside Avenue, Bitteme Park, 

Southampton, England. 

Author of "The Coach Body Makers' Guide," $3.00; a 
practical treatise on "The Suspension of Carnages," 
"Bookkeeping," and other carriage building works. 



Please mention "The 



American Ball Bearing Co., The 2nd cover 

American Roller Bearing Fifth Wheel Co — 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The 3 

Bailey & Co., Inc., S. R 16 

Bokop, Webb & Palm 11 

Bennett Mfg. Co 20 

Bentel & Margedant Co., The 6 

Brilliant Gas Lamp Co 11 

Cately & Ettling 22 

Cincinnati and Hammond Spring Co 22 

Columbus Bolt Works 4th cover 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co 17 

Cowles & Co., C 20 

Crane & MacMahon 2nd cover 

Devoe, F. W., & Reynolds Co., C. T 3rd cover 

Eagle White Lead Co., 6 

Ebe-rly & Orris Mfg. Co 3rd cover 

Eccles Co., Richard 20 

Eureka Bending & Wheel Co 16 

GifTord & Son. John A 21 

Goodrich Co., B. P., The 5 

Goshen Eyelet Co 14 

Herbrand Co., The 22 

Higgin Mfg. Co. 18 

Hoopes Bro. & Darlington, Inc 2nd cover 

Indianapolps Dash Co 22 

Jones & Co., Phineas 11 

Keystone Paint & Filler Co 4 

Key&tone Forging Co 16 

Keystone Spring Works 18 

Kilvington, S. W 16 

Kimble, Andrew 4 

Keagy & Lear Machine Co 22 

Masury & Son, John W 1 

McKinnon Das'h Co 4th cover 

Mercer, Geo. J 20 

Milton Mfg. Co 20 

Moller & Schuman Co. 2 

Mott Wheel Works 3rd cover 

Murphy Varnish Co 4 

National Aluminum & Bronze Co 3rd cover 

New Wapako-neta Wheel Co., The 4th cover 

Ochsner & Soms Co., A 12 

Payne Co., E. Scott 11 

Porter, H. K 20 

Pullman Motor Car Co 13 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nirt Co 3rd cover 

Schubert Bros Gear Co 16 

Shortsville Wheel Co 18 

Smith & Co., Edw 2 

Spring Perch Co 11 

Standard Oil Cloth Co 19 

Standard Wheel Co 6 

Timken Roller Bearing Co 11 

Uebelmesser Co.. Charles R 14 

United States Varnish Co 2 

Valentine & Company 2 

West Tire Setter Co. 16 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D 15 

Willey Co., C. A 4 

Woodman, Joel H 14 

Hub" when you write. 
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ASK THE NEAREST OWNER" 




Model K-xi.. 35 H. Price, $i3,opo.oo See Specifications, page 182, this issue. 

'Hie fine reputation which PULLMAN Automobiles enjoy among' motorists of discrmination — those who 
are experienced judges of automobile value and do n.)t appraise a car merely by externals— is the result of the con- 
sistent performance of the car in service. An«d by service we mean the severest usage that any motor car can be 
subjected to. 

The PULLMAN Automobiles are recognized to be free from troubles, and every garage and repairman who 
knows good mechanical design and construction skives the PULLMAN a good name. 

"PULLMANS ARE NOT REPAIR SHOP HABITUES" 

The following letter is a sample of those which enthusiastic owners of PULLMANS are constantly writing us: 

ASA B. GARDINER, Jr. Office: 524 N. Calvert St.. Baltimore, Md. Residence: Cockeysville, Md., 
PULLMAN MOTOR CAR CO.. York. Pa. August 28. 1910. 

Qentlemen:-~The Pullman Model O, 1911 car I took on a 1,400 mile tour through Pennsylvania and New York State with 
complete satisfaction, without trouble of any kind, except two punctures, and everywhere J found the car all I expected of it, 
and it certainly has made its reputation, for in every garage there was nothing but good words for the '^Pullman." 

Yours truly. (Signed) ASA B. GARDINER, Jr. 

We are desirous of securing energetic, progressive vehicle and implement dealers to represent us in the territory still 
unallotted. Our agency proiposition for 1911 is unusually attractive to that class of deallers who wish to represent a Permanent 
car in service and wiho a>re m btfsin^ss Permanently. 

This class of dealers is strongly urged to write or wire to us immediately for territory if we have no representative in 

their section. 

Only a limited iwtmbcr of PULLMAN cars will be btiilt in 1911 season for deHveries on ^peoifted dates, and it behooves 
live dealers to get in Gommunication with us »t once, or preferably to come to our factory and see our facilities for turning out 
the Permanent PULLMiAN. 

WRITE FOR ADVANCE 1911 PRINTED MATTER IMMEDIATE DEtlVERIES OF tgii CARS. 

Pullman Motor Car Company, York, Pa^ 

Licensed under Selden Patent. 



IMcue mention **The Hub*' when yon wrttr. 
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Painters and 

Decorators Save Time, Labor 
and Money, using the 

Uebelmesser 
Striping and Stencil Wheel 

With this simple, clean and rapid-action tool the most ordinary 
decorator can do the finest striping and steoci 1 work and produce 
a bigger day's work with less labor than by the old fashioned 
method. Complete directions arc furnished with each tool. 
They are as simple as the tool itself. 

1 1 1 nil III 

^ a few of the many dessnt that can be produoed with the UebelmesKr 
Paiaters* and Decocaton' Tool. (The deagnt shown above aie reduced in aze) 



Complete Outfit consistiaff 
of Machine. 10 Plain and 10 
Ornamental Wheels, onlj . 

UBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 



$5.50 



Manufaclnred bjr 

Charles R. Uebelmesser Company 

Bayside, New York, N. Y. 


















SB C> " 





Goshen Eyelet Go. 

Manufacturers of 

Carriage 
Top 
Trimmings 

GOSHEN, INDIANA 



The following list includes advertisers in THE HUB. Each ad- 
vertiser is entitled to name under one heady only. An 
extra charge for name under more than one heading. 



Automobiles 

Auto- Bug Co., The, Norwalk.O. 
Pullman Motor Car Co., York, 
Pa. 

Axles, Etc. 

American Ball Bearing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Keagy & Lear Machine Co., 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co.. 
Canton, Ohio. 

Bodies, Seats, Etc. 

Kilvington, S. W. Wilmington, 
Del. 

Woodman. Joel H., Hoboken. 
New Jersey. 

Bolts and Nuts. 

Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus. Ohio. 

Milton Mfg. Co.. Milton, Pa. 

Hussell, Burdaail db Ward B«ilt 
and Nut Co., Port Cliester. 
N. Y. 



Carriage Forglngs. 

Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Eccie;! Co.. Richard. Auburn. 
.\'. Y. 

Keystone Forging Co., North- 
umberland, Pa. 

Carriage Hardware. 

ra^elv ^ Ettling, Cortland. NY 

Crandall, Stone & Co., Bing- 
..amton, N. Y. 

Cleveland Hardware Co., The, 
-l&veland, Ohio. 

Eberhard Mfg. Co., The, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Gifford & Son. John A.. New 
York. 

If«»rbrand Co.. The. Fremont. O. 

Ochsner & Sons Co., A.. New 
Haven, Conn. 

\- - Co.. E. Scott, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Carriage Goods. 

Cowles & Co., C, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Higgin Mfg. Co., Newport, Ky. 

Dashes, Fenders, Rails. Etc. 

^-o nott Mfg. CD.. Alden. N.Y. 
Tndiar.apolis Dash Co., Indian- 
' s. Ind. 

McKinnon Dash Co.. BufTalo. 
N. Y. 



Fifth Wheels. 

American Roller Bearing Fifth 
Wheel Co., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D.. Mechan- 
Icshnrg. Pa. 

Finished Vehicles. 

Kalley & Co., Inc., S. R. Ames- 
bury, Mass. 
Staver Carriage Co., Chicago, 

Gear Irons 

Wilcox Mfg. Co.. D., Mechan- 
icsburg. Fa. 

Gear Woods. 
Andrew Kimble, Zanesville, O. 

Lamps. 

Brilliant Gas Lamp Co., Chi- 
cago, 111. 

GlfTord & Son. John A.. New 
York. 



Machinery and Tools. 

.Margedant Co., The. 
Ifamilton. Ohio. 
Eokop, Webb & Palm, Defiance, 
Ohio. 

Porter. H. K.. Everett, Mass. 
West Tire Setter Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Miscellaneous. 

Goshen Eyelet Co.. Goshen, Ind. 
National Aluminum & Bronze 
Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co., New 
York. 

Uebelmesser Co., Charles R. 
Hayside. New YorJc. N. T. 

Rubber Tires. 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., 

New York City. 
Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron. O. 



Shaft Couplings and AntI- Rat- 
tlers. 

Eccles Co.. Richard. Auburn. 
N. Y. 

Metal Stamping Co.. New York 
City. 



Springs and Gears. 

Cincinnati & Hammond Spring 
r-*.. Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Kevstone Spring Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mulholland Co.. Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Spring Perch Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Varnishes, Paints and Japans. 

c Ault & Wiborg Co.. Cin- 

Devoe. F. W.. and C. T. Ray- 
nolda Co.. New York City. 

Mnsury A Ron. John W., New 
York and Chicago. 

Moller & Schumann, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. . 

V\ rphy Varnish Co., Newark 
N. J. 

Smith & Co., Edw., New York. 

I*n1ted State** Varnish Co.. Cin- 
f innati. Ohio. 

Valentine * Co.. New Yoric. 
Chicago. Boston. Paris. 

Wllley Co.. C. A.. Hunter's 
Point. New York City. 



Wheels. 

Crane & MacMahon. New York. 

i: ••^'-a T'e-^dini? & Wheel Co., 

The. York. Fa. 
Gifford & Son. John A.. New 

York. 

Hoopes Bro. A Darlington, 
West Chester. Pa. 

Jones & Co.. Phineas, Newark, 
N. J. 

- ikoreta Wheel Co., 
Ohio. 

*=hor*svi!:o Wheel Co., Shorts- 

vllle. N. X. 
Standard Wheel Co.. Terre 

Haute. Ind. 

Wheel Stock, Bent Wood, Etc. 

Crane & MacMahon, New York. 
White Lead. 

Ei^l? White Lead Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

FOR SPECIAL 

nM F CiEAR IRONS [Drop Torged] 
I^L. CARRIAGE HARDWARE 




WILCOX'S 

Mechanical 
3 Prong King Bolt 

Double Locked in Head Block 
Plate and King Bolt Yoke. No 
Strain on Bolt. No Turn on 
Nut. Guaranteed. 



No. 1905 — Gear Iron No. 1909 — Concord 



Porget your trouble and decide at once to use WILCOX DROP 
rORGED IRONS. Write us for pleasure 

The D.Wilcox Mfg. Co • Mechanicsburg Pa. 



Pleaie mention "The Hnb" when you write. 
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CARRIAGE FORCINGS HFTH WHEELS 




The Standard Body Loop 

None Lihe it. None Equal to it. 

A popular loop which is unequaled by any on the 

marKet 

We also make a fall line of 
CARRIAGE FORCINGS 



The Well Known 
SUPERIOR BRAND 

OF 

FIFTH WHEELS 

Manufactured By Us Has No 
Equal On The Market 

• Write us for Particulars and Prices. 



THE KEYSTONE FORGING COMPANY 

Northumberland, Penna. 



The WEST Hydraulic Tire Setter 

WILL CUT DOWN EXPENSE 

Tires set cold 
In one minute. 
This machine 
saves time — 
does the work 
better and quick 
er, does away 
with burned 
streaks. Only 
necessary t o 
measure one 
wheel in a lot. 
Does not char 

— the rim and 

thus make the tire loosen prematurely. Saves re -sandpapering of 
wheels. 

This machine is now Increasing the profits of many manufactur- 
»rs. Send for catalog and read about it. 

WEST TIRE SETTER 60., Rochester, new yqrk 




SAMUEL W. KILVINGTON 

HAND-MADE 

Automobile Bodies 

Lil\AOUSiNES, TOURING CARS AND RUNABOUTS DESIGNED TO 
FIT ANY CHASSIS. HIGH GRADE WORK. 
Estimates on Any Style Cheerfully Given. 
THIRD AND WALNUT STREETS. WILMINGTON, DEL, 

Philadelphia OfHce: AUTO TOP AND BODY CO., 257-259 N. Broad St. 



S. R. BAILEY & COMPANY, inc. 

Makers of the Celebrated. 

WHALEBONE ROAD WAGON 

AMESBURY, MASS. 



VEHICLES AND GEARS IN THE WHITE 




PREMIER 
SIDE SPRING GEAR 
We manufacture a fuii line of Carriage and Wagon bodies in the 
white; aiso Limousine, Taxicab, Touring Car and Roadster Bodies 
for automobiles in metal. Fifty styles of gears for Carriages and 
Wagons; also seats, trimmings and tops of ail kinds. 

Write to us for particulars. 

Schubert Bros. Gear Company 

ONEiDA, NEW YORK. 



W. G. L^AS, Pres. and Treas. 



J. L. BOWER Sec'y and Mgr. 



EureKa Bendin^SWheel WorRs 



YORK. PA, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 



Second-Growth Hicicory and Oaic Bent Rims, 
Gear Wood, Buggy Bows, Bob Run- 
ners and Bent Stock. 



Manufacturers and Dealers f f T1V>IDr?D 
in ail kinds of LUMDiIK 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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THE 



Cleveland Hardware Co 



PRODUCERS OF 



DROP FORCINGS 



FOR 



Carriages, Wagons, Automobiles 



A COMPLETE LINE OfPERED OF 



Carriage 

BODY HANGERS 
SPiaNG BARS 
ROLLER CHAFE IRONS 
STEPS 

BOW SOCKETS 
SHIFTING RAILS 
TOP JOINTS 
REACH PLATES 
STAY BRACES 
CLIPS I 
COUPLINGS 
POLE IRONS 
SHAFT IRONS 
GEAR SETS 



Walton 

BRAKES 

BOX RODS 

BOX STRAP BOLTS 

TOP BOX FASTENERS 

SIDE BRACES 

BOLSTER IRONS 

WRENCHES 

POLE IRONS 

CLEVISES 

SINGLETREE IRONS 
DOUBLETREE IRONS 
AXLE CLIPS 
WELDED RINGS 
PLOW CLAMPS 



Automobile 

STEP HANGERS 
BOW SOCKETS 
BODY TOP IRONS 
SPRING CLIPS 
LAMP BRACKETS 
YOKE ENDS 
ROD ENDS 
LEVERS 
GEAR BLANKS 
STARTING CRANKS 
FENDER IRONS 
PEDAL STEPS 
STEERING BALL ARMS 
CRANK SHAFTS 



Catalogue No. 12 for descriptions and sizes. 



The Cleveland Hardware Company 



Manufacturers. 



E. 45th and Lakeside Ave., 



CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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JOHN W. MASURY & SON 

Originators of 

Superfine Coach and Automob9e Colors 

Acknowledged the Standard for Tif ty Years 

AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

Fine Carriage and Automobile Varnishes 



NewYork» Chicago, 



Minneapolis, 



Kansas City 



Increase Your Sales ? 



4^ 



By having your Buggies equip- 
k ped with CATELY'8 BUGQY 
I TOP 8PAINQ8 AND LEVERS, 
r Pull on the Inside levers and 
the top is lowered with ease. A 
gentle start and the top is up. 
Prevent broken bows and rat- 
tling Joints. Best of talking 
points to interest trade and help 
^ sell your buggies. Manufac- 
^ turers will put the springs and 
levers on your buggies when 
. you so specify. Some manu- 
^ facturers put springs and levers 
on some styles of their buggies as part of regular equip- 
ment. Yours for the asking. We also have trade winners 
In standard Third Seats, Camp Stools and Auto Chairs. The 
prictS ar'^ I'i'.v v. rin for '-atalog. 

CATELY a fXrUNG» CorUand, N. Y. 

IMembers Carriage Builders* National Association. 



sar 

ACnfIG 
SPRJIK 



The WEST Hydraulic Tire Setter 

WILL CUT DOWN EXPENSE 

Tires set eold 
In one minuta. 
This machlna 
saves time — 
does tha work 
better and quick 
er, does away 
with burned 
streaks. Only 
necessary t o 
measure ona 
wheal In a Ipt. 
Doaa not char 
the rim and 

thus make the tire loosen prematurely. Saves re-aandpaparing ^ 
wheels. 

This machine is now Increasing the profits of many manufactur- 
ers. Send for catalog and read about It. 

WEST TIRE SETTER GO., mchester. new york 





THE INDIANAPOLIS DASH COMPANY 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 

DASHES AND TENDERS 

ALSO ROLL-UP-STRAPS 

AND PROPS BLOCK WASHERS 



INDIAN APOUS, 



INDIANA* 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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The A. (a W. Co- 
Auto, Carriage and Wagon Varnishes 

The Quickest Thing in Quicl^ 
Rubbing Varnish 
Use it and Save Time and Trouble 

THE AULT ® WIBORG CO. VARNISH WORKS 




Cincinnati, Ohio. 



If you have 

Varnish Troubles 

consult us. We 
probably have 
the remedy. 



CUT THIS OUT AND MAIL. 



Ault & Wiborg Co. Varnishes Works 

aNCINNATI, OHIO 
Please send free of charge and prepaid, a Working Sample of 

"RUBFAST" 



Name. 



Address. 



We will sell 100 of these 
solid bent seats at cost. 

ggjUtSl ^ ^^^^^ styles 
i^tSIf for prompt delivery. 



No. M. 



THE FRANTZ BODY MPG. CO. 

AKRON. OHIO. 



METAL DASHES 

For Horse Drawn Vehicles. 

Use Them on Your Ontpnt of Spring 
Wagons Next Season. 

They Are Cheaper and More 
Durable Than Leather. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 

BENNETT MFG. CO. ALDEN, N. T. 



•GRAMM' 

The World's Best 

Why Should You 
Buy a 
"GRAMM?'* 




Because— 

IT'S THE "BEST" 

Three-Point Motor Suspension 

Clutch That's 

Indestructible 

Built Exclusively 

in Our Own Plant 



raCtUneS-BowltagOraeo. Ohio 



THE GRAMM MOTOR CAK CO. Bowling Qreen, Ohio 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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Good Salesmen 



Good Economists 



Good Advertisements 



MURPHY PALEST MOTOR CAR BODY 
AND MURPHY PALEST DURABLE BODY 

These great Finishing Varnishes sell Cars and Carriages ; Reduce the cost of up-keep ; 
Get new Customers. 

ELnough for a Car or a Carriage costs $5-22.— possibly $6-22. The other materials and the 
labor bring the cost of a Finish up to $40-2i or $60-^ or $ 1 00-^ or more. 

It is the Finishing Varnish that gets the wear: that prolongs or shortens the life of the Finish. 

The Manufacturer can save a dollar or two on the Finishing Varnish ; and oblige the 
Customer to revamish twice as often — but that is bad advertising. 

Murphy Varnish Company ^^^^^^^ 

NEWARK BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 

Associated with Dougall Vamish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
The Varnish That Lasts Longest 



WILLEY'S 

COLORS 

The RECOGNIZED STANDARD 




C. A. WILLEY CO. 

COLORS GRINDERS 

and Manufacturers of Specialties in 

CARRIAGE, AUTOMOBILE AND CAR 

PAINTS 

COLORS, VARNISHES, ETC. 
HUNTER'S POINT, NEW YORK CITY 



KIMBLE'S FAMOUS 
GEAR WOODS 

Still represent the highest standard of excellence 
and quality. True to our motto our line wins the 
approval of all vehicle builders. 

WHAT CAN WE DO FOR YOU ? 

ANDREW KIMBLE 

ZANESVILLE, O. 



KEYSTONE BLACK FILLER 



MAKES A PERFECT 



ROUGHSTUFF 

For Automobile Bodies and Parts 

It fills the pores of Metal and Wood perfectly. Sand- 
papers easily and produces a fine smooth surface 
that DOES NOT CRACK. SCALE NOR PEEL. 

POMEROY & FISCHER, New York 

Selling Agents io Vehicle Trade 

KEYSTONE PAINT AND FILLER CO., Muncy. Pa. 



Please mention "The Hub*' when jrou write. 
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For You 
The Carriage Dealer 

The article that follows is taken from the July number of "Ju^^^^^s Advertising." 
It describes very appreciatively what the B. F. Goodrich Company is doing for the 
Carriage Dealer. If this sort of original and direct advertising appeals to you, the B. 
F. Goodrich Company welcomes an opportunity to helpyou present the decided merits 
of Goodrich Solid Rubber Carriage Tires to the Carriage Owners of your community 



Framing the Dealers' Campaign 



((•T'HE business of getting close to the deal- 
I er, one phase of which was exploited in 
the June number of 'Judicious Advertis- 
ing/ is shown in this campaign in concrete form 
"The campaign was first worked out with the 
firm of Harrah & Stewart Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, one of the lafge number of Goodrich deal- 
ers. It consisted merely of foHow-up matter to 
the carriage owners of Des Moines, the idea be- 




ing to 'hammer home the thoughts in the dealers' 
advertising locally. The work of the Goodrich 
Company for its dealers exemplifies a basic busii- 
ness -principle that is of tremendous importance 
to manufacturers all over the country. 

"For the Des Moines dealers, the aidvertising 
department undertook the planning of an adver- 
tising campaign which would present the advan- 
tages of their service and of the Goodrich pro- 
duct. To the carriage owners of Des Moines 
one of these leaflets will be sent out ©acfh month 

"It was sought to make the advertising very 
local — something that would appeal to every 
loyal citizen in Des Moines. Therefore, *The 
Des Moines Idea' — that is to say the keen public 
spirit of Des Moines people — suggested itself as 
a motive. 

"A great deal of care was taken with the 
drawing on the leaflet, to reproduce those scenes 
which would interest the citizen and which would 



beget attention. The phrases from 'Wealth,' the 
puWication issued by the Greater Des Moines 
Committee, and featured in its national adver- 
tising campaign, were the cue for the talk which 
followed on the inside of the leaflet. No sugges- 
tion was given in the outside as to what was 
contained within, yet care was taken to make the 
connection between the two logical and clear. 
In other words, this experiment was undertaker, 
with the idea of putting the advertising matter 
of one firm in the community on a higher plane 
than is customary^that is, to attach it to the 
broader interests, to the interests of the commun- 
ity as a whole, and thus to make it social, and 
give it, so to speak, an ethical quality. 

"It identifies the interest of the individual 
•buyer looking out for himself, with the broader 
interest of the whole body of buyers — that is. 
with the City of Des Moines. 

"The feat of taking .advantage of the national 
advertising of the oity of Des Moines, naturally: 




was bound to attract tremendous interest in the 
leaflet to the Des Moines carriage owners, into 
whose hands the matter went. 

"Such ideas promulgated for the benefit of the 
dealer are bound to cement the manufacturer's 
relation with him, and after all, that is the pro- 
cess which sells most goods. Such exhibition of 
good feeling for the dealer accomplishes results 
along lines of easiest resistance." 



Tell Us What We Can Do For You. Address 

THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 

AKRON, OHIO 



Ptease mention '*The Hub" when you write. 
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TRADE 



MARK 



Valentine's 
Vanadium 



and 



Vanadium-Color 
Varnishes 



TRADE 



MARK 



JUST THE VARNISH FACTS 

"Nothin' nowhere" gets the hard knocks that come to varnish that covers a 
motor car. 

VANADIUM 

VARNISH meets this trouble. That is one of the reasons— only one— why 
it shines as a Conspicuous Achievement in Varnish making. A new means of 
meeting a new trouble. 

Now, combine such a varnish with a dependable Valentine Color, and you 

get the next step, 

VANADIUM 

COLOR-VARNISH. The combinatim of TWO good articles is— well, what 
would be the combination of two good things? Super-goodness would do, but 
we just say VANADIUM COLOR- VARNISH. 

There is no need to palter with words 
VANADIUM VANADIUM 

VARNISH and COLOR-VARNISH are distinctly new and remarkable in 
the trade. The color-card is now ready for you. It embraces thirteen of the 
standard shades, but we grind "specials," if wanted. 

But the main thing is — test the good articles placed in your hands, Mr. Paaniter 



New York 



VALENTINE & COMPANY 

ailcago Boston Toronto Paris Amsterdam 




83 Years' Experience in Every Can 



Edward Smith & Co. 



CARRIAGE VARNISHES 

Everjrtfaing from the 
Bare Wood to the I^nishiiig Coat. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 



— TO WHOM rr MAY CONCERN — 

It has come to our knowledge that some of the wheel 
makers, and dealers in wheels, have said to the trade that 
we are so busy on automobile wheels, that we do not care 
to receive orders for horse vehicle wheels. We wish to 
say that this is not true. We want all the orders that we 
can get for regular wheels, and would say we nve more 
money value than any — ^we grade high. We finish our 
work weU and our deliveries are more prompt. To our old 
customers^we ask your orders; and to those who have 
not used our wheels, a trial order. 

We guarantee satisfaction, and if our wheels do not 
please you when you get them, you can ship them back at 
our expense. We recently received a letter saying: "Make 
these wheels 'B' grade, as I think them equal to most any 
other makes that are marked 'A' s^rade.** 

The next order for wheels you give out, please send to 
us — ^whether one set or more. Please let us hear from you. 

Your very truly, 
Newark, N.J., Oct. 5, '10. PHINlSAS JONES & CO. 



RUB 



RUB 



RUB 



THATS THE EXPERIENCE SOME PAINTERS HAVE WITH A POOR RUBBING VARNISH. 
THEY RUB TILL THEIR HEART ACHES ONLY TO HAVE THE VARNISH SWEAT, OR ROLL 
UP UNDER THE PAD 

XX Diamond Rnbb'Pg and Hard and Quick Drying Rubbing "A" 

DRY HARD TO RUB IN TWO DAYS, WITHOUT SWEATING, ARE TOUGH AND THE BEST 

FOUNDATION FOR FINISHING COATS. 

MADE BY MOLLER (a SCHUMANN CO. 

MARCY AND FLUSHING AVES.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



'^Tkm H«b" vkca yo« wHftt. 
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THE TRADE NEWS PUBUSHING CO. OP N. Y. 
Publisher of THE HUB 

J. H. WuGBT, PreMgnt. G. A. TAirirai. StcrHary mU Tntwrtr, 

S4-S6 MURRAY STREET. NEW YORK. 

Other Publications of Trade Newi Publithiiif Co.: 

HARNESS (monthly) per year, $i.oo 

AMERICAN HARNESS AND SADDLERY 

DIRECTORY (annual) per copy, $4.00 



Tki Hub it published monthly in the interest of emplojrert and 
connected with the manufacture of Carriages, Wagons, Slelgha, Automobiles and 
the Accessory trades, and also in the Interest of Dealera. 

Subscription price for the United States, MeidcOk Cuba, Porto Rloo, Guam the 
Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands, |s.oo, Canada, |s.So, paydbU strictly in 
advance. Single copies, ss cents. Remittances at rlA of subaerlber, tmlesa by 
registered letter, or by draft, check, express or pott-oiSce order, payable to the 
order of Tiadb News Puausaiiro Co. 

For advertising rates, apply to the Plibllslrara. Advertlaemeiitt matt bt 
aoceptable in erery respect. Copy for new advertisements matt be r ee d f od by 
the ssth of the preceding month, and reqnettt to alter or dlaeontittne adrertlte- 
mentt mutt be received before the isth day of the preceding month to Intore 
attention in the following number. All commnnlGatlont moat be 
by the full name and addrets of writer. 



FoixxGii iBPtitBirTATnm: 

FiANCi. — L. Dupont, publither of L# Gmids 4m€ Carrosiitr, yt Rne 1 
Parit. Subscription price, xs francs, postpaid. 

Gnu AiTT.— GusUve Miesen, Bohn a Rh. Sttbtcrlption price, it mailct, potCpald. 

Emglawd.— Thomaa Mattitoiu ''Florlana." Hilldde Avenue, Bitteme Fftrk, 
Southampton. Subscription price, is ihillings, pottpald. 

Pulling Together. 

The gten'eral vehicle interests will be pleased to notice 
in the important announcement of the freight agree- 
ment to Texas points, which was reached by a confer- 
ence with thfC executive officers of the Southwestern 
roaids, that the vehicle interests were united in this 
agreement, from the fact that they were represented by 
Mr. Theodore Luth, chairman of the Freight and Classi- 
fication Committee of the Carriage Builders* National 
Association, and Mr. W. J. Evans, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Agricultural Implement and Vehi- 
cle Manufacturers. The other vehicle representatives 
who were present, Mr. C. A. Barnard, Cincinnati; Mr. 
W. N. Agnew, Flint, Mich. ; Mr. E. C. Meyer, St Louis 
and Mr. C. T. Platte, Indianapolis, are members of the 
Advisory Committee on Freight and Classification of the 
Carriage Builders' National Association, and deserve 
great credit for keeping the general committee posted re- 
gfarding all proposed changes in the matter pertaining 
to freight and classification, and as they are all located in 
different sections of the country, it is easy to understand 
how they can arrive at a just and proper basis governing 
these matters when they get their heads together. 

It w^ould be to the interest of the entire vehicle trade if 



all manufacturers and jobbers of vehicles would support 
the good work that these gentlemen are accomplishing. 

We are informed that they ate now actively engaged 
in an endeavor to secure a proper adjustment of the un- 
just and arbitrary advance in minimums and raites which 
were instituted in the official classification territory in 
July. May their efforts prove successful. 



Closing the Exhibit Hall. 

Every year at meetings of the Carriage Builders' As- 
sociation there is experienced the utmost difficulty to get 
even a corporal's guard to attend the association's deliber- 
ations. 

Many plans have been suggested to correct this fault 
some have been tried, not one has hit the mark. 

The best suggestion we have so far heard is that put 
forth by W. P. Champney, which is that the exhibit hall 
shouW be tight shut during the time of the first session 
(first day of the meeting, which is always Tuesday), and 
to add to the drawing power of the meeting that some 
member of the associate trade be impressed to write a 
paper or speak. 

The drawing power of the exhibits is the strength of 
self-interest, but after all, if the carriage builder is not in 
evidence, there is not going to be much of an inducement 
to stand by the exhibit. The carriage builder ought, and 
probably does take an active interest in the proceedings. 
It would be superflous to explain why. 

We suppose that the greatest deterrent to a full at- 
tendance at these meetings is the thought that,after all, it 
will all be printed and can be read at leisure in the "daily" 
or dailies of the next morning, so nothing is lost by non- 
attendance. 

We have heard no one suggest thait the proceedings 
should not appear in printed form until after the adjourn- 
ment of the convention, but we would not be at all sur- 
prised to find that such a step would aid much in aug- 
menting the attendance at the meetings. 



Development of Design. 

The motor engineer is getting historical and reminis- 
cent these days. In England the president of the Insti- 
tute of Mecahnical Engineers says that the growth of 
the automobile movement dates from the historic trip 
inade by Stephenson's Rocket in 1829. This is going 
some, but it seems to be on the reverse gear. He says 
that the horse-drawn carriage was nearly as great a nov- 
elty in England about the year A. D. 1600 as the motor- 
car in 1900, and, during the three centuries thait have in- 
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terv^ned, its development and improvement have been Freight Clasification 
continuous. The art of coach-building made steady and 
uninrterrupted advance; wheel building, springs, axles 
and bodywork, all shared in taxing the skill of the crafts- 
men employed ; and all bear eloquent witness to the pro- 
gress made. 

If the motor car has three centuries of development 
before it to reach the evolution attained by the horse- 
drawn vehicle, it will have acquired quite some experi- 
ence. 



The gentleman is sailing by a correct chart when he 
says the future of the commercial vehicle depends upon 
the saving of money and on nothing else — economy of 
first cost and economy of operation and upkeep. After 
everything has been done that the designer and con- 
structor can accomplish, the rest will depend upon the 
road on which the machine has to operate. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the best motor ever built could be 
made a losing proposition by being used over some roads, 
and that many a madhitie that has been deemed a com- 
plete failure could have given a good account of itself 
if scientifically-made roads had been available. 

Anrong other things, the shortcomings of the sliding 
type of change-speed gearbox was mentioned, but the 
president was prepared to tolerate it as being ''not such 
an abomination as would be thought by the uninitiated." 



New Way to Dry Timber. 

We read of a new Frendi idea applied to the season- 
ing of timber in which electricty is the agent used. It is 
known as the Nodon-Brottonneau method. As explained 
the timber is nearly immersed in a tank of water con- 
taining 10 per cent of borax, 5 per cent of resin, and a 
little carbonate of soda, and rests on a lead plate con- 
nected with the positive pole of a dynamo. Another simi- 
lar plate lying on the exposed surface of the timber is 
connected with the negative pole. Thus a current of 
electricity can be played around the wood, from which 
it is said all the sap appears to be removed, while the 
borax and resin take its place in the pores. In a few hours 
the timber is taken out and dried. 



Truth About Automobile Industry. 

Under the above head American Industries has gath- 
ered opinions from motor car makers into a symposium 
which is published in its October issue. 

The opinions are written by the heads or vice-heads 
of conspicuous concerns, and they all glisten with the 
rays shed by the star of hope. To read these statenrents 
not a soul could have the sensations of the little boy who 
whistled as he went through the graveyard in the dark 
of the moon. 



Flat Wheels. 

It appears odd that solid rubber tired. wheels should 
"fat," but it is reported to be the fact. It is especially 
noted on the front wheels of the chassis. No theory is 
advanced, that we have seen, why this action is a result 
of a use of the wheels in normal work. 



We have received an important announcement with 
reference to Texas rates and minimums, from Mr. Theo. 
Luth, chairman of the Freight and Classification Com- 
mittee of the Carriage Builders' National Association, 
which will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

We urge all of our readers to give this information 
careful attention so that each will understand exactly 
how this diange effects their own business. 

The C. B. N. A. members who attended the last an- 
nual meeting which just closed in Cincinnati, fully ap- 
preciate the efforts being put forth by the freight and 
classification committee in their belhalf, but possibly 
those who are not members of the C. B. N. A., and who 
have not followed up the reports of this committee, may 
not appreciate the importance of the work being done for 
them, and such an announcement of their work as ap- 
pears in this issue should induce all those who are not 
members of the C. B. N. A. to send in their application 
for membership and help along the good cause. 

Vehicle Business Abroad. 

An English contemporary says the vehicle business is 
so good that there is a dearth of workmen to meet re- 
quirements; that in the case of the body building part of 
the industry cabinet makers have been impressed into tiie 
service. This state of affairs is attributed to the motor 
vehicle and its demand on the draftsmen for new designs 
away from the hard and fast fashions thtart had become 
conventional and without variety. 

"OUR POLICY." 



The new ownership and management of the Implement Age 
outlines a policy of "good-will, kindliness, helpfulness, encour- 
agement and optimism." The editor continues: 

"We believe that business has become so complex, civiliza- 
tion so diversified and lift so strenuous, that every implement 
dealer, every jo'bber and manufacturer can find full scope for the 
exercise of all his faculties in successfully playing the grand 
game of business, and the grander game of life, and that he has 
no time, little interest and less concern in listening to the anvi4 
chorus, in ithis or any other paper, no matter what the cause 
that inspires the dismal tune." 

We accord the new management our sympathy, and extend 
to it the .expression of our wish for its suc-cess. Its platform 
reads something like the Sermon on the Mount, and that is a 
most exalted model that should be beacon enough for a trade 
journal editor, even if at times the beacon light may become 
extinguished, and bearings difficult to dis-cern. 



FORD IN NEW YORK. 



Henry Ford is to invade New York with an automobile fac- 
tory, which will be completed by the middle of next March, the 
company having purchased a plot of ground on Jackson avenue 
at the corner of Honeywell street, in Long Island City, within 
a stone's throw of the Queensboro Bridge. Ground has already 
been broken for the first of the buildings, a concrete structure 
75x265 feet. This building is being built primarily as a distrib- 
11 ting and service plant. 

The latest move on the part of the company represents an in- 
vestment of over a quarter of a million dollars. A stock of parts 
covering every make of Ford machine since the early days will 
be carried, thus guaranteeing to every owner the full use and 
enjoyment of his car. 
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Vehicle Fashions for November 1910 




SIDE SPRING CORNING BUGGY. 
Made by George White Buggy Co., Rock Island, 111. 

(Described on Page 243.) 




PIANO BOX TOP BUGGY WITH AUTOMOBILE SEAT 
Made by George White Buggy Co., Rock Island, 111. 

(Described on Page 243.) 
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END SPRING PIANO BOX BUGGY. 
Made by George White Buggy Co., Rock Island, 111. 

(Described on Page 243.) 




DELIVERY WAGON. 
Made by Studebaker Bros.' Mfg. Co.» South Bend, Ind. 

(Described on Page 243.) 
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THE PARRY ROADSTER. 
Made by The Parry Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

(Described an Page 243.) 




TWOMBLY CAR WITH QUICK REMOVABLE POWER PLANT. 
Made by Twonibly Power Co., New York City. 

(Described on Page 243.) 
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Wood-worKing and iSmitHing' 



WORKING DRAWING OF A PLAIN, HALF-HEAD- 
ED, FLUSH-SIDED MOTOR BODY. 
Drawing on Opposite Page. 



The so-called torpedo motor body, with all its hideousness, 
ia fast dying the death of the freak. But still its style fore- 
casted the need of a -body of more uniform outline than the di- 
versified designs currently obtaining. The torpedo -body was a 
thought to suspend a boiler on wheels, because it 'has no rela- 
tive connection with coach making in the matter of design, 
though it has served a useful purpose in starting a new line. 

The design given .herewith is plaiti 'bodied in the quatrters, 
while the doors are made with square corners. The hind quarter 
is made with round corners and is cut up in its depth by a belt 
panel quarter on the top of which the elbow line is formed, and 
the panel mouldings worked up in the solid. 

The comer of the quarter is rounded, the corner piece being 
got out in the solid stuff to the controlling moulding line, and 
the quarter panel boxed in level and the moulding planted on. 
Or the moulding can be worked uip in the solid, and the quarter 
oanel gigger-grooved, which is done in high class motor body 
construction. 

The main body line cuts the hind quarter to the following oi 
a coach quarter, the corner moulding runni«ng finely into the 
bottomside. The main elbow line is faintly curved at back and 
front of body, to harmonize with the plain character of the de- 
sign. The front seat has an individual elbow, quickened in its 
curve to blend with the main elbow. The position of the seat 
is shown in chain line. The doors give ample space for entering 
and getting out of the body freely. The hind belt panel is car- 
Tied round the comer and back of body and mouldinged up as 
is clearly explained in the drawing. 

This design is fitted with a half canopy hood, the front hori- 
zontal slab of which is fitted with a universal joimt and socket, 
to take a rod which is fixed to the inside of the slat, and when 
the head is down, the horizontal slat is slid down the rod and 
hinges back level with the top of the front slat. 

This makes a neat job of the heads folding, wliile a wider ex- 
temsion is got than can be obtained in a rigidly slatted hood as 
generally used in motors and half-headed carriages. 

The nvindage light is fitted at the back of the front seat, and 
is made to hinge in "halves. When up in position as in the ele- 
vation drawing, the front slab rests upon it, or the light can be 
fitted wth knee jointed hinges by wliich the top half of the light 
can be held at any angle desired. There are many methods em- 
ployed for this object. 

The body is flush-sided and straight, the turnunder is, of 
course, curved as in the section Fig. 2. The plain surfaces re- 
quire good dressiiig and framing. There is nothing in a body 
that paint and vamish show up so readily as bad dressing off at 
the hands of the body maker, and no part proclaims the cul- 
tured and thorough workman like the faultless dressing of the 
surfaces of a body, be they rounding or flat. 

Fig. 1 shows the elevation design in a clear and comprehen- 
sive draft, which the experienced body maker can read off at a 
glance. 

Fig. 2 shows the half back section of ibody, and the cross 
measurement from elbow point at front pillar to back. The 
panel line of the belt" rail and positions of the mouldings on the 
round corner, these as divisioned off, are also clearly shown. 

Fig. 3 shows the half plan of the body in its structural out- 
line. Every point of width is taken from this section. The points 
of turnunder are projected from the *half section Fig. 2. "Hie 
position of the corner panel and the moulding are clearly de- 



fined. Ttherc is nothing difficult about the build of this 'body; it 
is all plain Iraming and paneling. 

The draft shows a vastly imiproved style of body of the so- 
called torpedo type. There is nothing of the amateurish engi- 
neering effort iwhich is the chief characteristic of the torpedo 
body of to-day, but now fast sliding to the sorap heap of the 
things that have been. 

The design herewith is characterized by excessive plainness, 
which calls forth a greater art in craftsmanship in build and 
general finish than those of more elaborate lines where defects 
can be hid away. 

The sizes are: Length of body on chassis, 8 ft. 5 in.; length of 
body on hind quarter elbow line, 2 ft. lOj^ in.; depth of quarter 
on door lane over mouldings, 2 ft. AYi in.; depth of body rocker, 
2 in.; depth of top panel over mouldings, 6 in. width of hind 
door, 23 m.; depth of ditto, 26 in. Width of front quarter be- 
tween doors, 28 in.; width of front door, 22 in.; depth of same^ 
26 in.; width of front quarter pillar, 7 in.; rise of elbow line on 
front seat, 6 in. Length of seat rail on straight elbow line, 2& 
in.; full depth of back line to seat line, 21 in. Depth of seat from 
bottom of body, 16 in. 

Width of body over door pillars, 50 in.; across bottom of 
body, 34 in. Across back of body at cl'bow point over outside 
moulding, 42^ inches; over inside moulding, 36 in. Full width 
of 'head on body line, 5 ft.; width of ihoriTOntal slat, l^Yi in.; 
depth of head from top of elbow moulding to top of front slat, 
31^ in; rise on roof line, 4J4 in. 



CAB-FRONTED BUGGY. 



Cooper's Vehicle Journal, of London, to whom wc are indebted 
for what follows, sa3rs: With the revival of the iiackiney trade, 
and the demand for good horses, we are met with inqmries for 
smart two-wheeled vehicles, therefore this working drawing of 
the low hung cab-fronted buggy, possesses features of design, 
finish and appointments characteristic of higih-class coadh- 
building. 

In the design we Jiave embraced in combination the compo- 
nent parts of two well known vehicles, viz., the seat of the Stan- 
hope gig, with its bent rail, panelled and sticked, fixed to the 
body sides, the fore part of body being finished sinnilar to the 
front of the well known ihansom cab, with its swept breedhing 
bar, srhaft attachment, front toe board and dashboard. By this 
arrangement we have secured the essential qualities of comfort 
and utility. Equally important with the consideration of keep- 
ing the center of gravity low, is the position of the body on the 
w*heels, the seat being fixed, not adjustable. The method of at- 
taching the shafts, has, acting on experience, been studiously 
thought out, and df the measurements are taken exact, and the 
lines carefully followed, it will be found to give the correct 
hang, and little or no weight as on the horse, while any un- 
pleasant "knee motion" is conspicuous by dts absence. The low- 
er part of the body being entirely closed in, the heelboard in 
front being hinged, provides a spacious receptacle for small 
parcels or luggage. 

Fflg. 1 is a representation of the side elevation of the body 
mounted on wheels of a total height, when tired, of 3 ft. Sj/^ in., 
the bottom of body being 2 ft. 2 in. above the ground, the shafts 
being fitted to measure 4 ft. 9 in. long, having a height from the 
ground under tug 3 ft. 3 in. This, with the back breeching bar, 
swept 3 in., suitable for a cob 13 hands to 13.2. The width on 
driving seat is 3 ft. 3 in., this measurement, with 2j^ in. throw out 
of the front seat pillar, gfives, when the squabbdng is put in, 
comfortable seating accommodatioin for two adults. The posd- 
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tion of the w^heel is 1 ft. from the back of body, with ati existing 
ftpace of 65<2 in. from the bottom of body, allowing of an even 
balance of the body and load, in no way interfering fwith the in- 
gress or egress ^hich is still further facMitated by the curved 
shape of front toe board. It will be seen that the body sides are 
not brought down flush with <t»he bottom boards in front, but 
stand tip some XYz in. above. The drawing of the body is a 
view looking upon the inside of the offside, showing the con- 
structional details and the necessary ironwork to strengthen 
same. Tihe shafts with the back breeching sitay are shown with 
the position of tug stops, breeching and kicking staples, also 
the centre shaft stay and the finish of front toe board. Being 
<iraiwn to scale, all necessary dimensions can be taken. 

Fig. 2 is a view of one half of the front of body, showing the 
curvature of front pillars, the various widt»hs on seat, with the 
overhang on body sides, also the lengths of flaps on the iron 
work and their fixing, also the width across the body on bottom 
and top of body sides, which measurements are given for easy 
reference at the end of the description. Fig. 3 is the back eleva- 
tion of one-half of the body, the lower part of the body sides, 
showdng a sectional view, which gives the thickness of the front 
boot sides, also the rocker frllets, together with the method of 
framing up and battening the back panel. . The track of the 
wheels, the position of wing, and the exact length and shape of 
wing stay, is likewise to be seen in this view. This enables the 
ironwork to be made w"hile the body is being built. 

Fig. 4 represents the half plan of the bottom of body, showing 
the sweep of the breeching bars and front toe piece, the meas- 
urements of the bottom framing, together with the sihoulders of 
the cross bottom bars. It also gives the amount of side cant on 
the shahs, and their width can be taken at any desired point. 

Framing — ^The framing of the body requires careful and close 
attention, especially in the framing of the seat. Tihe body sides 
are cut out to the s»hape, the edges shot urp to the bevel of the 
sail of sides, the bottom inside edge having screwed to it the 
ash rocker fillets. These ash pieces are screwed on to show a 
recess of 1 }^ in. on the sides. To the rockers the bars back 
and front are lapped and screwed, the shoulders of the bar be- 
ing cut to bring the body to the width of 2 ft. 4 in. on bottom, 
and to a width across the outsides on top of 2 ft. 10 dn. The bot- 
tom boards are rebated in from the top, grooved and tongued, 
strengthened by the ordinary strap plating. The hind bar is 
kept stout at the back, 3 inches. To this the battens 
are let in, but the top front inside edge is bevelled right off to 
the thickness of bottom boards. The front of body sides are 
strengthened by a 3 in. batten, to which the back panel is pinned. 
The front ends have the swept toeboard rebated in from the 
front on top of cross bar, the swept breeching that is grooved 
into the breedhing s»haft bar covering the joint. 



In framing up the seat, which should be finished Ij^ inch 
thick, the end pieces sJhould be at least in. wide, framed 
with haunch mortise and tenon, the front rail kept back 2 in., 
the back rail being kept wider, minus the haunch. The front pil- 
lars cut out of the 2 dn. plank dressed up to the sweep and 
gauged to hold up 1J4 in. thick, are shouldered on to the seat 
and screwed up from the under side, the outs'de having the inch 
moulding boxed on and grooved to take the ends of the panel. 
The bent rail is lapped on to these pillars, the rail got out to 




the thickness, the bade and sides dressed to the bevel of back 
and outward inclination of the sides, the two bevels being nice- 
ly worked in, care being taken that both corners afe alike; the 
seat having the back corners rounded in a simi'lar manner, pro- 
portionate to the rail; both are then grooved with the jigger to 
take back the panel. 

The principal measurements of body follow: Length of body 
on ^bottom 3 ft.; length of body side on seat, 1 ft. 7 in.; depfth of 
boot body side, 11 in.; depth of boot body side over all, 12j4 in.; 
depth of seat panel over aJl, 10 J/^ in.; depth of front toe panel, 
measured square, 8 in.; height of raised back from top of seat, 
1 ft. 6J4 in.; distance of das»h'board from front edge of scat, 1 
ft. 7}4 in.; width of body on bottom, 2 ft. 4 in.; width of body 
across top of boot sides, 2 ft. 10 in.; width of body aoroas front 
of seat over all, 3 ft. 3 in.; width of body on top over all of beoit 
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rail, 3 ft. 8 dn.; width of seat from back to front, 1 ft. 9 in.; 
length of shafts from ibreeching bar, 4 ft. 9 in.; width of sihafts 
at breeching bar, 2 ft. 3 in.; width of shafcts at tug stops, 1 ft. 
5^ in.; width of siiafts at points, 1 ft. 7 in.; fh eight of sihafts un- 
der tug s«tops from groun-d, 3 ft. 3 in.; h^ght of daah board, 11 
in.; (height of wheels finished with I. R. tires, 3 ft. 5]^ in.; 
heigflut of bottom of body from ground, 2 ft. 2 in.; centre of axrle 
from ba-ck of bottom of body, 1 ft.; bottom of body from top of 
axle, 6j4 in. 



DESIGN FOR 



UPHOLSTERING A LIMOUSINE 
LANDAULETTE. 



BIG JELATONG RUBBER INDUSTRY. 

A big rubber company, organized by American capital and 
now partially owned by English capitalists, has secured tapping 
rights over all of the government forest reserves in the Feder- 
ated Malay States. The territory includes a.bout 5,000,000 acres, 
and the company 'has obtained the rig'ht to tap all jelatong trees 
on this wide area for a period of ten years, with a renewal privi- 
lege for seven years more. This company also holds large 
rights in South Borneo, in Sarawak, and in the Karimon Islands. 
They turned out 325,000 pounds of jelatong last year and real- 
ized for their recent sales $1.25 a pound. 

On the Karimon Islands, situated a short distance south of 
Singapore, the company is erecting a $300,000 factory in addi- 
tion to the large one now in operation in Sarawak. This fac- 
tory will handle all the jelatong received from concessions out- 
side of Saraiwak. It is claimed that early in 1911, when the mills 
will be in full operation, they can produce 6,000,000 pounds of 
jelatong gum, 10,000,000 in 1912, and 12,000,000 in 1913. These 
are estimates made by those interested in this great enterprise 
which 'promises to monopolize the jelatong market. 

The shipments of gum jelatong from the Straits Settlements 
durign the past two yeans have ibeen as .follows: 

1908. 1909. 
Tons. Tons. 

United States 3,983 12,824 

United Kingdom 647 1,009 

Continent of Europe 1,427 5,093 

Total 6,057 18,926 



VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA DEALERS' 
CONVENTION. 



Thursday and Friday, November 17 and 18, are the dates foi 
the second annual convention of the Virginia and North Caro- 
line Retail Implement, Vehicle and Machinery Dealers* Associa- 
tion convention at Norfolk, Va. The association does not plan 
a convention where dealers can lis-ten only, but they do plan a 
convention where free speech will be the order, and all dealers 
can be (heard. Meetings wrll be tor dealers only, an-d so deal- 
ers can be assured "bhat they can come and talk plain, one to an- 
other, and then, by combined action, bring results tihart will make 
dealing more pleasant and profitable. J. D. Barkley, head of 
the Sledge & Barkley Co., Inc., Lawrenceville, Va., is the presi- 
dent. 



GOOD BUSINESS. 



Managers of the vehicle manufacturing plants in Columbus, 
Ohio, are now closing up their business for the fis-cal year and 
all of ithem report having made good profits dn the last twelve 
months. The last two or three years have been rather hard on 
many plants, and as a result there are not now nearly as many 
buggy and carriage manufacturers in the country to divide the 
business as there was, with the result that the plants which sur- 
vived are now getting good orders. Especially from the South 
are orders for vehicles good, and all the vehicle companies are 
looking forward to an excellent business the coming year. 



A richly designed and highly finished car calls for a corres- 
pondingly luxurious style and finish in its upholstery. For this 
work we are bounded by none of the restrictions of usage, but 




left free to carve out and design in outline and general finish 
as the conditions under which we produce dictate. 

The design we show in this issue for trimming a limousine 
landaulette is most suitable to t^is style of car, being artistic 




without over elaboration, and comfortable iwithout encroaching 
upon seating room, while the distance from the front of seat to 
front of body gives ample space for leg room, w!hiich is so neces- 
sary in motoring long distances. 

The seat is made portable and built up in framed coil springs. 

These cushions are a vast improvement upon the all-<hair 
cushion, and yield to the swaying pressure of the occupant's 
■body in the car's motion with a restfnl and resistive ease, tlius 
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rendering an additional comfort, and responsive to the springs 
and pneumatic tires in rising and falling into the irregular sur- 
face of iroad-s when speed is set up. 

The design given here is of diamond and plain panel working, 
the surface being aTtistic and most pleasing in its enriohment of 
the car's interior. 

Fig. 1 shows the hind bottom quarter, the top quarter and 
glass frame, and the door in its full dressing and squabbing. 
The glass frame of the hind top quarter drops down into the 
body quarter. The woodwork of the pillars can be covered with 
cloth, and edged with lace, or it can be finished in painting 
only, as also can the door pillars off by the garnish rail. 

The diamonding of the quarter squab is of larger dimensions 




fhan is generally worked, but in a motor car conditions are dif- 
ferent to a brougham or s»imilar horse-drawn carriage, in which 
dust cannot so readily find a lodgment. Hence, in motor trim- 
ming, a plain style of surfacing, and large figuring, are the most 
favorable for keeping dust from gathering in the lines of the up- 
holstery. 

The quarter is fitted with elbow rests projecting out from the 
squab; and plain laced or piped round the edgings, also round 
the elbow squabbing, a pocket is worked on the squab, the width 
of the diamond figure as shown in the drawing. This is neces- 
sary for the holding of visiting cards, and other light necessi- 
ties. • 

The design of squabbing for the door is both iplain and in a 
degree ornate. The garnish rail is plain, panelled and margined 
with a narrow broad lace. A plain tag figuring is the most suit- 
able. Lace is a nicer contrast to the morocco, though, of course, 
morocco edging is widely used; but it gives a sameness to the 
squabbing, which lace relieves. The panel doth is finely stuffed 
to a rounding surface tapering into the edges of the lace. 

The pocket is made of morocco, but plain, and the flap to 



harmonize. The edging of the flap is made to matdi the garnisb 
rail panelling. The squabbing is in plain columns, with center 
panel dressed with rosette center, and diagonal cording, which 
gives a sombre setting to the squab's finish. 

Round the edges of the door narrow broad lace is used, seam- 
ing lace on the edge, and the broad lace worked into the side 
like pasting lace. This makes i nice and smart finish to the 
squabbing. 

Fig. 2 shows the back squa»b aiia its lines of setting out in the 
figuring, which is of full diamonding on the top figure and col- 
umn diamonding in the centre. The side pieces are finished off 
on the center points of the figures, so as to complete these sid- 
ings to the squab's dimensions. The top back head leather quar- 
ter with back light is also shown in this figure. 

Fig. 3 shows the end section of the back squab, with coil 
spring frame, and layer of stuffing and the breast swell of the 
squab. The end section of the seat cushion is also shown with 
the coil spring frame. The stuffing is kept as light as possible, 
but sufficient to prevent the action of the springs being felt. The 
frame in the fiirst place is covered with a strong, flexible mater- 
ial of the linen fibre, and the squabbing finished individually. 

Fig. 4 shows the top surface of the seat cushion, and its figur- 
ing. The front part of the seat is plain rolled, standing up so as 
to form a ledge for the thighs of the body to rest on, and thus 
support the body in a restful position effectively. 

In the upholstering of motor cars advancing thought is always 
tunneling to achieve fresh roots, from which to spring new 
forms of decorative figuring, to harmonize with the character 
and design of the car upholstered. 



WAGON MAKERS CONFER, 



The National Wagon Manufacturers' Association met in Chi- 
cago October 13 ior the purpose of considering manufacturing 
and trade conditions. There was a large attendance. Reports 
made by manufacturers s>how that the trade is making satisfac- 
tory progress. The sales of 1910 show a considerable increase 
over 1909. The past few months have been normal. Prices 
have been maintained because the cost of production has left 
no alternative. 

The condition of timber supply suitable for wagons still is a 
matter of concern to the manufacturers. It is said that one class 
of wood used largely for felloes and grown [principally in north- 
ern Texas and souhem Oklahoma is practically exhausted as a 
commercial wood. 

The investigation which has been going on relative to the 
standardization of hubs has resulted in placing the matter in 
the hands of a special committee. Tihe plan is favored by both 
wagon and hub manufacturers. 

The association added to its list of rules, which are mutually 
adopted by producers and consumers of wagon stock, one cov- 
ering the various kinds of lumber used for beds and boxes. 

A special committee was appointed to present to the manu- 
facturers of iron and steel a request that quotations on these 
materials be made f.o.b mills instead of Pittsburg, as the quo- 
tations are now made. 

The association Iras recommended the discontinuance of the 
manufacture of wagons with bolsters measuring 44 inches be- 
tween standards. The universal adoption of the 42-inch stan- 
dard is recommended. 

The report of the cost educational work undertaken by the 
manufacturers, jobbers and dealers' associations shows gratify- 
ing results and the association recommended continued support 
of the moA'^ement and ■coK)peration with others taking part 
therein. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the wagon manufacturers' as- 
sociation is one of the strongest industrial organizations in the 
country, serving any specific line, the proposed merging of the 
different implement and vehicle organizations into one powerful 
association appealed to the meeting and a special committee was 
appointed to act in the matter. 
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TESTING VARNISH. 



The suibjeot of vamish <h<as so many interesting pihases that 
its treatment commands* interested attention even when a par- 
ticular phase of tihe 'manipirlaticm is not primarily of importance 
to fhe painter from a ptraotical view point. W. G. Sco«tt, in 
Drugs, Oils ain-d Pai-nts, wnites engagnngly on the subject of 
testing varjiis^h, and a part of his paper will afford good read- 
ing to our subscribers. 

The only absolute test for the durability of an extenior var- 
nish is a practical weather test. 

Railway and carriage body varnishes are expected to retain 
a certain amount of lustre after an exposure of from twelve to 
fifteen months, ami to protect the under coats for a much long- 
er period. Cheap agricultural implement vamisJics are expect- 
ed to show some lustre at fhe expiration of five or six months* 
exposure, and to protect the under coat for a year or more. 

In addition to the •durability or wearing quality, there are 
other points to be considered, such as ease of working, flowing, 
Jeveling, fulness, lustre, viscosity and body, time of drying, hard- 
ness and touglhness, imperviousness to water, color -density, etc 

In varnish factories, where samples are to be matched and 
the quality determined quickly, a series of short tests are made 
to ascertaiin the es.sential features and properties of the varnish 
in question. Nearly all varnish factories have, in addition to a 
cfhemical laboratory, a "Testing Department," where samples 
are matched for color, body, working quality, time of drsring, 
etc. Not only the samples received, but also every tank of var- 
nisii made, is subjected to such a test, and a report made; thus 
it is possible to match most of tihe samples from the material in 
tank. Cards prepared for the purpose are used for reporting 
these tests and ajre carefully filed for reference. 

In the testing department everything is compared with the 
"standard." The color, body, drying and other features are 
tested with the standard, njinhich may be a body, rubbing, .baking 
or other grade of varnitfh. 

Color is geiierally determined first by comparison with the 
standard in small glass test tubes, the color being reported as 
extra light, light, medium, dark, or extra dark. The color is 
again noted after the varnish has been appliied and allowed to 
dry. 

Body is determined by means of «test tubes used for the color 
test, the sample and standard being turned upside down, and 
the time noted for the rise of the air bubble. 

Drying, flowing, levelling and ease of working are features 
determined when the test boards are coated. 

Experience has shown some very peculiar facts in connection 
with this test; for instance, whereas it is customary to make 
drying tests of Japan driers on glass to determine their hard- 
ness, toughness, etc., this is not a proper method for varnish. 
Varnish must be applied on a surface to which it will adfhiere in 
order to determine its drying properties, hardne-ss, etc. Natural 
wood, properly filled, either with a silex wood filler or a good 
surfacer, and finished smooth, is the ideal fotmdation for a 
practical test of the -working properties of a varnish. Oak. ash, 
maple, birch, malhogany, sycamore, and hard pine are the woods 
generally used for such tests. Next to natural wood comes well- 
seasoned pine coated with primer, a surface obtained by means 
of "rough sufF' or similar material, and a final coat of flat color 
applied. Manilla or other strong papers, properly azed, oiled 
or treated with shellac, are also used, but are not looked upon 
with much favor. 

It is obvious that the undercoats should <bc thorougfbly dry 
before applying the varnish to be tested, ot^herwise the latter 



will siak in'to tne undercoat and Lose its lustre. Tne proper tem- 
perature of a varnisih room, ana the one at wiiddh drying tests 
should be made is 70 deg. F. Humu<iity is seldom taken into 
account, although it is an important factor and will sometimes 
■be considered. Dry air currents hasten the drying of varnish. 

The operator or tester, having his sample boards prepared, 
first pours a small quantity of the sample varnish dnto a clean 
cup, working it into his brush, and is almost sure at this podnt 
to note the odor, whether turpentine or benzine, or a mixture 
of 'the two. Some operators a»lso claim to be able to distinguish 
the smell of wood oil, but thds is rather difficult unless the ma- 
terial is an all wood oil varnish. 

The sample varnish is now applied to the board and laid off 
an 'the regular way, crossing and re-crossing. Usually, four 
crosses are sufficient to determine the leveling property, but oc- 
casionally the work is crossed until the v»rnis>h "sets up" 
(show brush marks) in order to determine the limit of its flow. 
After being coated with the vamiish the board ds placed in a 
vertical position and allowed to dry. Runs and sags are noted, 
some judgment being required to decide whether such defects 
are due to the varnisih or in part to the method of application. 
The time on which the varnish sets free from dust and the num- 
ber oi hours required for it to harden sufficiently to withstand the 
print of the finger are noted, the latter point being considered 
tihe drying time of the material. The determination of hardness 
and toughness can only be obtained by comparison with known 
standards, which are allowed to dry and harden for the same 
•length of time. Some varnishes will harden to the verge of 
brittleness in three or lour days, while others requdrc months 
to reach 4ihe same degree of hardness. 



PRIMING. FILLING AND RUBBING DOWN. 

To produce the best work, too much attention cannot be paid 
to the priming or foundation coats. All of these priming paints 
should be mixed to one set formula. Quantities should <be meas- 
ured, not thrown in in a hap-ihazard maimer. All panel work 
should be examined carefully previous to applying the priming, 
in order to be sure that aU is in a fit state to receive this initial 
coat. The materials required for this primer should consist of 
white lead, raw linseed oil and turpentine. We have other prep- 
arations that are warranted to take the place of luhese, but the 
old formula still holds the lead, and is likely to continue to 'hold 
it, spite of the many other preparations that are forced under 
our notice. 

No substitute has that dense compact body -that White lead 
possesses. White lead is a carbonate of lead, and one of the most 
useful pigments the painter handles. It is produced by treating 
metallic lead so as to facilitate the absorption of carbonic acid. 
This metallic lead is placed in earthenware pots containing 
acetic acid. The pots are built up in tiers. They are then sur- 
rounded with horse manure or other heat-producing bodies, the 
heat from which volatilizes the acid and this, in conjunction 
with the air, oxidizes the lead. The acetic acid changes this 
oxide into acetate of lead, this again being converted into car- 
bonate by the carbonic acid. It is then removed, ground in 
raw oil, and packed in barrels or iron pots, ready for sale. 

Lead is frequently adulterated. A simple test, not scientifi- 
cally correct, but sufficiently so for the paint shop, is to take a 
piece of flat steel. Make this red hot, place a piece of white 
lead on it, and allow it to cool. If genuine the lead will have the 
appearance of a light clay, but if adulterated, will take on the 
appearance of a mass of fine crystals, more or less according tq 
the extent of the adulteration. 

Our next friend is linseed oil, which is made from the flax 
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5C«1. The seed is first put through a screen, to remove any 
foreign matter. It is crus*hed to a pulp, and then passed into 
SPteam "boilers and ithoroughly oooked. After this it is inad« into 
cake«, and passed through hydraulic presses, which squeeze the 
oil out. This latter is run off into vats, and is allowed to settle 
for a few -days, after whi-ch it is filtered twitce, and finally passes 
into the storage tanks. Of the two oils, raw and 'boiled, the 
former is the most suitable for carriage paiinting. It is lighter 
in color and not so liable to blister. Boiled oil is of a more 
gummy nature and for panel work is very unsuitable. 

Turpentine is a real live force in the paint shop. Pure tur- 
pentine is in color water white. The most noted adulterants are 
benzine and petroleum. The most conclusive test as to purity 
is made with the hydrometer, but painters -do not carry these 
in their kit, so we are forced to again fall back on the Jiumble 
shop test. Pure turpentine, if poured on a sheet of white paper, 
should evajporate, leaving no stain behind. But there are sub- 
stitutes that will stand this test, so the painter is forced into the 
position of proving its purity by actual working conditions. 

For the priming coats the three materials named, viz., white 
lead, linseed oil and turpenine in combination, stand supreme 
as a foundation on which to build the paint structure. 

For the priming coat, a rather slow drying coat is necessary, 
to enable the oil to sink well into the minute cells of whioh the 
wood is composed. It must also be elastic. Use lead sparing- 
ly in this coat, just sufficient to give the liquids a tint of w.hite. 

No. 1 primer. — Equal parts of raw oil and turpentine, one 
pound of white lead to one and a half pints of liquid. To this 
add one teaspoonful of Jaipan gold size. Allow to stand two 
days. 

No. 2 — Equal parts of raw oil and turpentine, a third hard 
drying varnish, half a pound of lead to each pint of liquid. Al- 
low to stand two days. 

No. 3. — One-third raw oil, two-bhirds turps, one pound lead; 
to each pint of liquid add one pound of white lead. Add a small 
amount of patent dryers. Allow to stand one day. 

All these primers can be tinted with vegetable black. This 
however, does not add to the durability of the work. By leaving 
all coloring matter out with the first and second coats of prim- 
ing, you are better enabled ito keep the work clean.. 

The second coat of priming should have more lead added, 
and the amount of oil reduced, as the first coat mixed as direct- 
ed has all the elasticity required. For second coat lead we require 
a full, generous-bodied paint, mixed as follows: One-third raw 
oil, two-ithirds turpentine. Add sufficient lead to make an easy 
working mixture. To this add one tablespoonful of gold size to 
one pint of paint. Apply these coats with a bristle brush, cross- 
brushing well, leaving all nicely dressed. This should stand 
two days, when the stopping should be attended to. For body 
stopping take keg lead one-fourth, dry lead three-fourths. Mix 
this into a stiff paste with best gold size. This must be well 
beaten with a wooden mallet to ensure it being tough and elas- 
tic. For work that is subject to a time Limit, dispense with the 
keg lead, as this contains oil, and under a time limit should be 
discarded. 

Take the body and seat in hand, and give a lig*ht rub with sand- 
paper. Dust oflF and carefully stop all screw and brad holes, 
leaving as little stopping as possible on the surface of panels. 
Screw holes, and other bad places s-hould receive a second stop- 
ping before the filling coats are a/pplied. 

Most painters have in <the past been in the habit of mixing 
their own filling, but within the last few years many of the 
firms 'have stocked a really reliable filler, but for those who 
prefer the shop-made filling two formulas are "here given. The 
latter one is for quick work: 

No. 1.— lAdd half-pound keg lead to two pounds of dry filling. 
Mix to a stiff paste in equal par*ts rubbing varnish and best gold 
size. Thin to a working consistency with turps. Apply one coat 
each day. 

No. 2, — To three pounds of dry filling add half a pound of 
keg lead. Mix to a pt^^te iii one-t<hird rubbing varnish, two- 



thirds quick gold size. TJiin with turps. A«pply two coats per 
day. 

All filling should be ground in the mill. This gives it a denser 
body, aind one that will rub to a much finer surface. Apply with 
a bristle ibrus^h. No. 1 filler should stand four days after the last 
coat is applied before rubbing out. No. 2 sihould atand two 
days. During this interval apply a guide coat. Make this with 
any of the cheap reds, mixed in a third gold size and two-thirds 
turps. From four to six coats of filling are necessary, which 
must be left to the painter's discretion. 

The /wheels and carriage should receive one coat of priming 
before passing on to the smith. When returned they should be 
cleaned up, and all iron work should receive one coat of lead 
mixed as directed for the second coat. On the body the follow- 
ing day a second coat may be apiplied all over, after which it 
will require stopping. 

Another method is to use equal parts whiting and lead. An- 
other is called "rub lead," and is made with dry white lead 
mixed witii three-fifths raw oil, one-fifth gold size, and the same 
quantity of turps. Keep this mass fairly thick, and rim through 
the mill. Add coloring matter to suit. Apply this with a stiff 
brush an>d allow to stand until tacky, then take the bare hand 
and rub iwell into the grain. This rubs to a nice smooth finish, 
but both of these methods are dirty in ipractice. In the former 
case you inhale the dust from the sanding; in the latter you are 
working up a fair proposition for lead poisoning. For these 
reasons they are methods which s'hould be dropped by every 
man who has any regard for his health. 

A method pursued by the writer for many years with success 
to take the best gilders* whiting, mixed with two-thirds best 
black Japan and one-third raw oil (in very "hot weather add 
more oil). This should be well beaten. Sand-ipaper down the 
gear, dust off and putty up the grain, joints, etc., all over. Allow 
a little more time in which to dress np, as you will eventually 
save it in the sandpapering, w.hioh is necessa>ry wlien using 
either of the two formulas. All that is necessary is a light rub 
with curled hair or half-worn paper. 

A good putty for white ground is made from equa'l parts dry 
and keg lead, mixed in equal parts raw oil and gold size. For a 
siharper putty take dry lead and whiting, equal pa»rts, mixed in 
raw oil, adding a dash of gold size to harden. 

All putty and stopping should be kept in a jar with a lid, and 
should be covered with water, care being taken in all cases to 
see that the water is thoroughly worked out w-hen using. This 
is an easy matter wibli putty, but iwith stopping a better plan 
is to press. — ^Australian Coachbuilder, 

REPAINTING IN SMALL SHOPS. 



All small shops should get into the automobile repair and re- 
painting business. The time will come when you will be fixing 
them up like old buggies, and have a few old ones on hand to 
trade and sell. Charge good prices for your work. Keep up with 
city prices. Do good work and stick to it — ^then get yourself a 
good painter. Do not try to do the painting yourself if you in- 
tend to stay in the business. If you are not a painter do not 
try to paint a job — you will chase away trade. Do not let your 
painter try to paint your work without unhanging the job. I 
have seen this done many times. Unhang them, number them, 
start your job right. I have seen painting done in small shops 
that did not even clean off the grease, and never took the 
wheels off. Do you imagine that your customers do not see 
that? Next time they want a job of painting they will take it 
to another shop. 

Wash and clean your jobs after you ^lave dissembled them. 
Be sure to clean off all grease. Do not take seats or dashes off 
on a cheap job; on a good job take dash off. Take wheels off 
gears, and have a good wheel jack handy, also make a gear 
rack to piit your gears on while working on them. You can 
work so much better this way in a small shop, instead of the 
old way of leaving wheels on the gsar. 

After you get your painter g'^t in vonr p^int stock. Get stock 
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so you can paint a cheap or a good job. Stock with all kinds of 
japan colors, clear rubbing, two kinds quick and slow drying, 
two kinds of black rubbing, the regular kind and the 9olid-cover- 
inig color vaimis'h; itwo kinds of gear for cheap and good work. 
For body finishing get a good kind that will dry hard in a rea- 
sonable time, as your customers may want the work the next 
day after you finish it, or it may be a week be-fore it is taken 
out. Aim to have a good bodynfinishing varnish — it's the 
"whole cheese." Lots of these cheap rubbing varnis'hes would 
go "ker-pltinck" if they did not have some maker's good body 
finishing before or in front. Get a ke^g of good white lead, a 
good lamp black — not the grainy kind. 

Have raw linseed oil for carriage .painting, and straight tur- 
pentine. Always get the best brushes you can buy, they pay 
best in the long run. I have been in small shops where they did 
not know what rough stuff was for. Always get a good brand 
of roughstuff; it is like putty; you can't do much carriage paint- 
ing without it. 

I will tell you how to mix the first coat for bodies, gears and 
chassis in my next, also the following coats, and the quickest 
way for the money; and the work will look well. 

W. A. RIGGLEMAN. 



THE HICKORY SUPPLY. 



PAINTING TAXICABS. 



The G>mmeTcial Motor 'has been looking about on London's 
streets and finds some noteworthy ohangos in painting cab 
bodies, w^htich t»he writer describes. 

Brilliance of paintwork atid luxurious furnisihing of coadh- 
work, indications of which dhange were noted as a welcome fea- 
ture — from the standpoint of a ibrigh'tening of the London 
streets — ensure for the newcom-ea: the preference of the hirer. 
The older and .more soberly-gatbed machines suffer — for a time. 
To paint a cab-body brigfht green may, dn 'the first place, cost 
little more than to paint it in lead color; it is upon th'C question 
of maintena.nce of the rival colors that owners will do well to 
ponder. There is suah a craze at the present time to compete 
satisfactorily, by reason of luxurious equipment, that certain 
owners of taxicaib fleets seem to be unmindful of the net eco- 
nomical result of sky-green panels and of genuine leather trim- 
mfings. The outfits of many of the latest motorcabs are far too 
lavisih for the purpose, and their colors, conspicuous for adver- 
tisement purposes, may, in some cases, be the cause of equally- 
conspicuous maintenance charges in the annual accounts. The 
ihirer temporarily profits by lavish outfitting, but the owner 
eventually has to "pay the piper" in respect of increased mainte- 
nance tiharges. We, of course, lay down no ihard-and-fast rule 
that only the inconspicuous colors are tlhe economical ones. The 
lakes, for instance, are the mos»t expensive, and yet they wear 
weW; some of the lighter shades also cost little to maintain. We 
would, (however, plead that, in the careful selection of paintwork, 
owners sihould not be unm>indful of maintenance standards and 
Oharges. 



THE ALL-ROUND MECHANIC 



In this age of specialists we frequenitly hear it remarked that 
the old all-round man is a thing of the past, and that Handy 
Andy is no longer appreciated. Yet upon imiuiry it as quite 
common to find some good all-'round mechanic who is thougiht 
more of and turned to more frequently ithan any man in <lhe 
place, and is considered almost indisipensable. So, if the all- 
round man passes away entirely it will be because the old 
ones <have died out and the young ones 'have not qualified, nather 
than because there is no call for such a man. 



LINCOLN AND LAFAYETTE. 



Tbe carriage given by the government to Lafaiyeite in 1824, 
and the carriaige that Lincoln rode in just previous to his assas- 
sination, were spot light features at the Studebaker exhibit in 
the Dealers' Show in Ghicago. 



Hickory once grew dn commercial quantities from Connecti- 
cut, New York and southern Michigan south to Florida and 
west to Illinois, Missouri, Oklahoma, and eastern Texas. In 
this region it formed, penhaps, one-fortieth of the total hard- 
wood srtand. Measurements of 2,000 acres in the southern Ap- 
palachians, for instance, sihowed that it formed 5.1 per cent of 
the trees over 10 inches in diameter. The percentage was great- 
est in the Ohio and lower Mississippi valleys. 

The original supply is now approaching exhaustion. East of 
the Alleghenies and north of the Potomac it has disappeared al- 
most entirely. West of the Alleghenies and north of the O'hio 
only a few scattered remnants are left, and the bulk of the sup- 
p-ly lies south of the Ohio River. Most of the northern manu- 
facturers get their supplies from the South; all of the larger 
operations are there and competition is very keen. The whole 
hickory-producing territory has been covered by the timber 
buyers, and already some of the larger companies are working 
over *heir old cuttings, .taking material wihich had been rejected 
ten or fifteen years ago. In only a few years, -probably not more 
than ten, the conditions of to-day in southern Indiana and Ohio 
will be diiplicated in the South. The large timber will be scat- 
tered and hard to get and the second growth will become the 
main source of supply. 

In the South, as well as in the North, hickory, like oak, asfh 
and tulip with which it is generally associaited, is owned mainly 
in small tholdings. It grows best on fertile soils in a strictly 
temperate climate, and is most prominent in the agricultural 
regions of Ohio, Indiana, western Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
Throughout this region the forests have now, for the most 
part, been cleared away to make room for agriculture. Hickory 
is, and probably iwiU continue to be, a tree of the farmer's wood- 
lot, though there are a few large <holdings in the river bottoms 
of the lower Missisippi Valley and in the Southern Appala- 
c^hians. In all of these, however, the hickory grows in mixture 
with other species and usually occupies a subordinate position 
in the stand. None of the larger holdings and, in fact, few of 
the smaller ones are valuable chiefly for the hickory which they 
contain. Because of this hickory users ihave found it imipracti- 
cable to buy up and hold 'timber land for ithe production of 
hickory. 

Hickory is cut either by s-mall portable mills, whidh saiw only 
hickory or ihickory and oak, and move on when the supply is 
exlhausted, or in the case of spoikes and 'handles or round bolts, 
cut by farmers and contractors who rive ouit the billets in the 
woods, or ship the round bolts to some central stationary miU. 

The portable mill commonly cuts material for rims, poles, and 
shafts. It requires much skill to work up the hickory properly, 
so *he mills are generally run by men who "have made it a life 
work. These small mills cut the wood into roug»h strips to be 
sthipped to larger stationary mills for finishing. The cost for 
logging and lumbering hickory is greater than that for any other 
common native hardwood. It takes much time and trouble to 
locate and buy it because it can rarely be secured in large lots; 
because of fthe widely scajttered supply the mill must be re- 
moved a great many times or the logs ibrought long distances; 
the wood is hard to cut and heavy to haul, and there is a great 
amount of waste at the mill. In addition, rough stock mtrst 
al/ways be shipped green, and ithat makes high freight bills. Al- 
together, it often costs twice as much to get 'hickory to the fac- 
tory as it does oak, yet hickory plank, cut in connection with 
other operajtions, 'brings comparatively low prices because it is 
apt to be cross-grained and has a tendency to check and split 
when it is not worked up immediately. 

Spoke billets are commonly rived. Rived billets are pre- 
ferred by the spoke makers and bring the best p<rices, but riv- 
ing is wasiteful. Skilled ihands may get as many rived spokes 
out of a given bolt as could he obtained by sawing, but fewer 
cuts are taken from the tree and the material w»hich will not 
make spokes is never utilized, except oca^'kyially for firewood. 
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There is an additional waste because heaTtwood and birdpecked 
wood, which would be used if it were at the mili, is generally 
left in tthe woods. The price of rived spoke billets in Mem|>hiS; 
Ten^i., is $14 per 1,000 billets for the white aii-d $9 for "bhe red. 
In southern Indiana the prices are $22 an-d $14. Sawed billets 
are usually about one-third less. Much waste 4s avoided when 
the tree is cut into round bolts of the proper len«g»th and these 
are fhauled or sihipped to the mill to be sawed. Such bol«ts -bring 
from $10 to $12 in Ohio and Indiana. A cord of hickory will 
yield about 700 rived spoke biillets, or 900 sawed ones, or from 
250 to 300 handle blanks. 

Next to black walnut, hickory, according to the census re- 
turns, is the most valuaible of dmportant American woods. This 
high value is due in part to (the inclusion of the prices of special 
stock and to the greater cost of lumbering. Stumpage prices, 
however, are, in most places, still comparatively low, generally 
about the some as those of oak. In .the South the common 
price »is from $2 to $5 per thousand ieet. In northern Ohio, ac- 
cording to the location, $15 to $25 is paid, and in eaistem Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia, $15 to $35 is common. Oak in 
these more settled districts, perhaps, 30 per cent less. 

Except where hickory bolts are actually piled and sold, the 
cru-des-t of methods are used for measuring hickory logs and 
bolts. Logs over 10 inches in diameter are usually scaled by the 
well-known Doyle rule, whiah, in spite of its wide popularity, 
is one of the most inaccurate of all dog Tules. It gives values 
which are too high for large logs and very m-uoh too low for 
•small logs. On a conservative estimate based upon a number 
of mill studies, lO-inch logs shofw an overrun of as much as 70 
per cent in the amount of rough lumtber which they will yield; 
L5-incdi logs of 40 per cent; 20-inah logs of 20 per cent; w»hi'lc 
logs .more than 30 inches in diameter show an underrun. This 
is particularly unfair in the case of hickory because the sizes aTe 
usually small, and in an average lot of Ihickory logs the>re will 
t>e an overrun of 40 per cent or even more. Sometimes the 
Scrihnw rule is used, but even it is unsatisfvictory and fails to 
give the smaller sizes their just values. The great injustice 
exists in the case of s'hort bolts and logs under 10 inches in di- 
ameter. Hickory butts under 10 inches in diameter are com- 
monly sold by ithe linear foot. In northern Ohio they britig 5 
cents per laaieair foot, regardless of diameter. In southern Ohio 
a sliding scale is commonly used by which the number of cents 
paid per linear foot is 2 less than the number of inches in the 
diameter of the log at the small end inside the bark. This is 
better than taking no account of the diameter, but it is far from 
correct. For example, a 10-inch log contains neajrly three times 
as much material as a 6 inch log, yet tAie price is only twice as 
great; a 12-inoh log con.tains four timea as much material as a 
6-inoh log, but the price is only two and a half times as much. 

Handle and spoke bolts are commonly sold by the cord; but 
since it is often inconvenient to pile the wood in order to meas- 
ure it, various other devices are resorted to. One common 
method is to measure the diameters of the 30-nindh bolts at the 
small end inside the bark and add these diameters together un- 
til a total of 32 feet is reached. This is called a cord. Two 
classes are generally made — ^bolts between 6 and 8 inches in 
diameter and those over 8 inches. Some difference is made in 
the price, but it is never enoug'h. In one place, for instance, the 
first class broug^ht $5 per cord and the second class $7; yet, 
even if the average diameter of the two classes had been 7 and 
9 inches, the ratio should have been 5 to 8. As a matter of fact 
the average diameter of the second class was considerably ovei 
9 inches, and the difference should, therefore, 'be much greater. 

In some cases, a^i estimate is made of t*he number of billets 
wfhich the ibolts contain, and they are bought at so much per 
thousand. 

The result .of present methods is that highest values are given 
to small sizes on the one hand and to the largest on the other, 
while the very sizes which are most to be desired and which in 
the future should be most profitable, the logs and bolts from 9 



to fifteen inches in diameter, are given the lowest values, some- 
times by as much as 25 per cent or more. 

The amount of merchantable hickory wasted each year may 
•be conservatively estimated at 40 per cent of the total cut. It 
consists both of waste in the woods and waste at the mill. 

The greater waste is in the woods and is due chiefly to un- 
necessary restrictions against heartwood and birdpecked wood. 
Millions of feet of good hickory are cut each year and left in 
the woods because of the presence of a few birdpecks, or the 
large proportion of heartwood makes it unprofitable to market 
it. Such waste is especially great where spoke billets are rived 
out in the woods and only white billets are taken, because the 
red billets bring little more than half as much as the white. An- 
other source of waste comes from the upper cuts of the tree in 
favor of that from the lower cuts. This is due not alone to the 
knottier character of the upper logs, hut also to the prevalent 
opinion that 'the wood is considerably inferior to that from the 
lower cuts. The practice of cutting high stumps prevalent in 
the South is also very wasteful. It is claimed that the diffi- 
culty of sawing out with «the grain makes it unprofitable to cut 
•below the flare of the butt; therefore small trees aire generally 
cuit more than a foot above the ground and large trees more 
than 2 feet. Some firms, however, cut low stumps and consider 
that the greater width of the sap and the gireater toughness of 
the wood in the l>utt is a sufficient offset to the difficulty of 
sawing. If the average stump height — at least 2 feet — were re- 
duced only 8 inches, as would easily be possible, there would be 
saved as much as 10,000,000 board feet annually on the totel cut. 

A somewhat unavoidable waste arises from tfhe taking out of 
special products. The pole and shaft or the sucker-rod makers 
leave a lot of stuff in the woods which would maike good handles 
on* spokes, while the spoke or handle makers use up a great deal 
of material which should really be put into poles, shafts, rimS; 
or sucker rods. Even wlhere economy is attempted atwi spodcc 
hiillets or handle blanks are cut in connection with poles, sihafts 
or rims, it is often difficuilt to dispose of the by-product, and it 
often happens that for lack of a market thousands of feet of 
hickory are destroyed by insects. 

Much of the waste at the mill is due to the discriminatioti 
against the heartwood and birdpecked material. Another source 
is the practice of cutting spoke billets and Tim and pole and 
shaft strips unnecessarily long. This is especially true of spofce 
billets, which are cut into a uniform length of 30 inches, w^here- 
as (the spoke lengths range from 18 to 24 inches. 

In addition to the waste of merchantable material, in lumber- 
ing much promising young growth is used for sikids, is swamped 
out, and is broken by falling trees. This loss is hard to esti- 
mate, but it is very great, and will seriously affect the future 
supply. 



THROUGH ENGLISH EYES. 



I have just returned from a visit to Detroit in connection with 
the convention of the Society of Automobile Engineers, says 
the U. S. correspondent of The Commercial Motor, and have 
had my first opportunity of examining some of the big factories. 
That any industry should be cairried on under such conditions 
is remarkable. Factories turning out 140 to 160 cars a day sound 
like the language of hyperbole; nevertheless, such as at present 
the case. It is quite evident, however, that over-production has 
already set in dn the case of some of the cheaper touring cars, 
and one firm (not in Detroit) has, it is reported, 2,000 of last 
years model cars on its hands, which cars are now unsaleable. 
It is to be hoped that this example will check some of the spec- 
ulative business which has been carried on during the past year. 
As I had occasion to ^yO\v\\. out some time ago, many makers 
have already seen the advantage of being prepared with a com- 
mercial vehicle of some kind, and alm.ost all are now entering 
this field in earnest — some .with reasonably good models, others 
without this asset, and the next motor show at New York 
should bring out some interesting things. 
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C. H. A. T. CONVENTION. 



The Carriage, Harness and Accessory Travelers' Associatioii 
'held its twentieth annual meeting in New York in October. 

Secretary Nelson sent notices of a meeting in New York City, 
October 17, which was to be a Board of Directors' meeting 
with all the members invited, who would come, and it was 
thougfht a later meeting would be held in January. 

The result of the meeting in attendance and enthusiasm was 
such thart the regu»lar annual meeting was decided on, and plans 
were laid for a big time at Atlantic City, next September, at the 
time that the C. B. N. A. meets. 

President John F. GaJvin called the convention tjo order. He 
said that while it was the custom for the retiring president tc 





George W. Huston, President, C. H. A. T. 

make an elaborate address, he preferred italking as one traveler 
to another, and then proceeded to renew the thistory of the as- 
sociation and the good it had done. 

"I have n»ever ihad sympathy or tolerance for the traveler 
who would ask, *of wihat good would membership in the C. H 
A. T. be to me,' for the record of the years show that the C. H 
A. T. has performed work that is of the s'reatest valu« to its 
members, and (he (w«ho withholds membership is the one wiho 
suffers the loss. 

"Association brings men together to forget that ttbey are com- 
petitors, and the development of the social side has eased the 
ccwnmercial path of many men who as members of the C. H. A. 
T ihave made remarkable success in their field of work. 

"The roll of membersihip in the C. H. A. T. is an effective 
answer to the man who does not belong and who asks about the 
benefits. 

"I urge that more attention be paid to the employment bu- 
reau of the association to the end that manufacturers will with 
confidence commoinicatc their needs to ottr secretary and he in 
turn be able to give reply promptly so that employer and em- 
ployee can be brought together. This can be accomplished 
through the friendly aid of the trade press in advising the trade 
that our employment bureau is a live force and that we are pre- 
pared to serve our members with a mutual regard for both 
aides. 

"The C. H. A. T should also stand as a force for good on the 
side o-f all great trade questions, for in this day the traveler is in 
truth the representative of his firm and their policies, and every 
traveler should be not only posted but an active wonker for all 
that tends to better conditions in the trade. 

**The automobile has come to our trade and is a part of it. 



Our membership is engaged in selling accessories to the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, and this question as affecting the horse 
drawn vehicle is one that merits the close study of all. 

"I am pleased to report that the membership is in good shape. 
We .have 268 of the best salesmen in the line who carry the re- 
ceipted card of the C. H. A. T Some there are who forget to 
remit, and to such I appeal to heed the request of our secretary- 
treasurer. 

"I have appreciated the honor conferred on me by electing 
me president of this organization, and while -my efforts have 
been weak, I assure you all that the aims and objects of the C. 
H. A. T are dear to me, and in retiring from the office I pledge 
you that my interest shall not cease, and as we enter a new 
year, facing the future, let the past spur us on to make this or- 
ganization larger, stronger and of the greatest igood to all who 
are members. I thank you again/* 

Charles Hayes, chairman of the Board of Directors, made the 
interesting report of the year's work. 

Charles M. Fellows, one of the dharter members, was trans- 
ferred from the active list to honorary membership. Mr. Fellows 
is the manager of the Milburn Wagon Co., at Albany, N. Y. 

George Huston, president of the Spolkesman Publis»hing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was elected president of the C. H. A. T. for 
the ensuing year. The election was unanimous. Jesse L. Nelson 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

It was decided that the secretary should appoint vice-presi- 
dents representing each State. 

On motion of E. A. McGrew, the Board of Directors were 
requested to name Atlantic City, N. J., and the time, the Wed- 
nesday night of C. B. N. A. convention week as the time and 
place for holding the 1911 convention. 

An aggressive campaign for new members will at once be 
made. Members paying dues now will be entitled to the enter- 
tainment at Atlantic City next year. A dollar wiU be weM invested 
by sending it to Secretary Jesse L. Nelson, care of The Bamat- 
Johnston Auto Supply Co., Columbus, O. 

President Calvin invited the members to be his guests at the 
close of the meeting, and every memiber present enjoyed the 
same to the full limit. 



FINE INTERNATIONAL MEET. 



Just previous to the assembling of the carriage builders in 
convention in this country there was an important international 
meeting abroad at Brussels, comprising the following associa- 
tions: Institute of British Carriage Manufacturers, Chambres 
Syndicates de Carro&serie de France, also of Belgium and Hol- 
land. 

The reception committee was composed of the following well 
known gentlemen: M. le Compte Jacques de Liedekerke, presi- 
dent de la Chambre de TAutomobile; M. Victor Snutzel, presi- 
dent d'Honneur de la Chambre Syndicale de la Carrosserie; M. 
Emile D'leteren, president de la Chambre Syndicale de la Car- 
rosserie d'Automobiles; M. Alfred Goldsmith, vice-presiden de 
lo Chamtbre Syndicale de TAutomobile; M. S. de Jonghe, vice- 
president de la Chambre Syndicale de TAutomobile; M. Willy 
van den Plas, secretaire de la Chamber Syndicale de la Carros- 
serie et de rAutomobile; M. Andre, director de la Fabrique 
Nationale d'Armes de Guerre d'Herstal; M. Adolphe Charlet; 
M. R. Pelgrims; M. J. Van Roosbroeck. 

For three days members were most graciously entertained, 
visiting the most notable factories in the vicinity, and being ban- 
queted in most lavish manner. 

At one of the functions the brethren in this country were re- 
membered in a toast to their health and prosperity. 

The entertainment was tri-partite in character, as one section 
after another became hosts of some particular spread. 

We brief a few of the addresses. Mr. W. Lawton Goodman, 
speaking for the British Institute, said: "If we are going to 
judge by the patronage of the wealthy classes of the Interna- 
tional horse shows at Brussels, Spa, Paris, New York and Lon- 
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don, I would advise you not to forget entirely the manufacture 
of the carriage for the horse. In London, thanks to their Most 
Gracious Maje^ies the King and Queen, the horsed carriage 
has 'become once again the fasMon of the Court, and the forth- 
coming coronation will go far towards reviving the popularity 
of the old-time carriage. The coachbiiilders of the world have 
survived a revolution in the shape of the advent of that won- 
derful traveller, the automobile, which has annihilated distance 
and bridged space, and created an international business for the 
whole (world. I congratulae your Chamber on possessing such 
illustrious members of this craft as the Pipe, the Minerva, the 
Germain, the Metallurgique, the Fabrique Nationale, and others. 

Lt.-Col. Mullins, one well known to members of our own as- 
sociation, who is at the head of the Worshipful Company of 
Coachmakers and Coaoh Harness Makers of the City of Lon- 
don, a guild founded by royal charter in the year 1677, for the 
close asssociation of all those in London then engaged in these 
industries, and for the benefit and education of the young men 
to be trained to do good work in the future, was very felicitous 
in his remarks. He has the added advantage of being able to 
address the French speaking members in their own tonque. 

Quite different from the way affairs are managed by us, the 
coach builders were joined by the Chambre Syndicale de T Au- 
tomobile du Cycle et des Sports, in the person of Le Com^e 
Jacques de Liedekerke, its president. 

M. Willy van den Plas hoped that this friendship will prove 
to be the basis of a closer and more continuous relationship in 
the future, and will moreover be the foundation of an Interna- 
tional Federation of Coachbuilders, which, in binding us still more 
closely in the bonds of fellowship, will do much in the further- 
ance of OUT common interests. 

The three-day meeting was most significant of the cordial 
relations that are -cementing the industry in important foreign 
centers. May the good will be sustained through the years. 



SATISFACTORY ADJUSTMENT OF 
WESTERN FREIGHT RATES. 



SOUTH- 



LACQUER MANUFACTURE IN JAPAN. 



From Consul-General Thomas Sammonts, Yjoiko'hama, we 
learn that Ye'no'abura is a vegetable oil derived from the seeds 
of the Perilla ocimoides, an annual plant, and uru'shi is the sap 
collected from lacquer trees. 

Statistics show that the annual production throug^hout Japan 
amounts to an average of 335,000 bushels, from w^hiidh over a 
gallon of oil per bushel is extracted. The oil is retailed at 35 
cents per sho (0.4766 gallon), and is used in the manufacture 
of paper umbrellas, lanterns, oil papers, aad artificial leather. It 
is also used in preparing materials for the manufacture of print- 
er's ink, paint, vairnish, and lacquer. 

The lacquer trees are occasionally cut down, but the usual 
method is to tap them about 9 inches above ground. The gum 
which accumulates is collected wtith a spatula made for the pur- 
■pose. Four days after the first collection of gum the trees are 
tapped again. 

Refined lacquer contains 85 per cent acid of lacquer and 15 
per cent water and organic matter resembling rubber. The 
juice dries by absorbing oxygen, which it can do only when the 
atmospihere is damp. With the addition of a little glycerin, the 
drying process requires only two hours, whereas under normal 
conditions more than ten "hours are necessary. Alcohol is used 
in melting the material. 

The gum is sold direct to dealers in lacquer, who refine the 
raw material themselves. It is first passed through a filter 
made of cloth into a porcelain or wooden receptacle. The waste 
remaining in the sieve is rejected, and the gum which may still 
adhere to its sides is mi)&ed with the yeno abuna and strained 
again into the receptacle. The resul-tinig liquid is exposed to the 
air and, after ibeing carefully stirred for a day or two, it attains 
a standard thickness. Heat is used to evaporate the water which 
may remain. Coloring matter, kneaded with yeno a'bura, is 
added to the material while it is raw. 



At a meeting called by Theodore Luth, chairman of the 
Freight and Classification Committee of the Carriage Builders' 
National Association for conference with the executive officers 
of the Southwestern roads and vehicle trepresntatives, relative 
to an advance in rates and minimums whicli were to take ef- 
fect September 25, but upon protest from vehicle interests, post- 
poned by the Interstate Commerce Commission to November 
1, an agreement was reached as follow at a conference at Chica- 
go on October 12 between the representatives of the railroads 
and the committee of vehicle representatives: 

With respect to minimum weights and rates on vehicles and 
parts thereof (exclusive of self-propelling vehicles, children's 
vehicles and hearses) to Texas, the present basis of double min- 
imums to be cancelled and in lieu thereof the following mini- 
mums be established: 

36 ft. 6 in. and under in length 10,000 lbs. 

36 ft. 7 in. to and including 40 ft. 6 in! 12,000 lbs. 

40 ft. 7 in. to and including 46 ft. 6 in 18,000 lbs. 

46 ft. 7 in to and including 50 ft. 6 in. 20,000 lbs. 

on 'basis of the present Class A rate of 85 cents, St. Louis to 
Texas Common Points with Class A differential from defined 
territory and points taking higher than Texas Common Point 
rate. 

It being further understood that this basis will be made ef- 
fective from basing points and from prerating points in defined 
terriories on a date to be fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and be continued in effect until after a further 
conference with the vehicle interests. But from non-prerating 
points in Central Freig'ht Association territory, the basis will not 
be permanent. It will be put into effect as a temporary measure 
until March 1, 1911; in the meantime, negotiations to be con- 
ducted with Central Freight Association lines looking toward 
their sharing the burden of this adjustment instead of exacting 
as at present, ttheir full local rates and higher minimum weights 
to Southwestern gateways. If by March 1, 1911, such arrange- 
ments are not consummated, then this unders-tanding terminates 
<io far as it relates to the non-prerating points in Central Freight 
A^ssociation territory. 

This memorandum to be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as indicating a disposition of the case now pending 
before them, and which is to be heard at St. Louis on Saturday, 
October 15, so fa<r as the parties to this memorandum are con- 
cerned. 

The above memorandum of understanding was presented to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in St. Louis, on Satur- 
day, October 15th, by the railroads and vehicle representatives. 
Upon heairing .it was stated that the examiner would immed- 
iately return to Washington and make report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and that honorable body will without 
doubt issue an order thereto establishing this basis of mini- 
mums and rates, to become effective at an early date. It should 
be a matter of congratulation to manufacturers and the rail- 
roads that such a negligible agreement can be reached after a 
thorough conference instead of having arbitrary rates and min- 
imums issued by subordinate officials without thorough investi- 
gation and expert knowledge of the conditions and circum- 
stances surrounding the vehicle traffic. 

Representatives of the following roads were present: A. T. 
& S. F., C. R. I. & P., St. L. & S. F., Mo. Pac, Iron Mountain, 
and M. K. & T. raikway companies, and the vehicle manufac- 
turers were /represented by Theo. Luth, Carriage Builders' Na- 
tional Association; C. A. Barnard, Carriage Makers' Club, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; W. N. Agnew, Vehicle Shippers' Traffic Bureau, 
Flint, Mich.; W. J. Evans, National Association of A^iculttiral 
Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers, St. Louis, Mo., and C. 
T. Platte, Indiana Vehicle Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Dealers' Association Federation 



Twelve deakrs* associations were repres en-ted by forty dele- 
gates at bhe annual .meetijig of tihe Naitional Federation of Re- 
tail Inuplement and Vehicle Dealers' Associations, held in Chi- 
cago, October 11, 12 and 13. 

From itihe standpoint of attendance and interest it was the 
mos't successful meeting ever lield, and the important mattei 
under discussion was direct selling by manu-factu'rers. The a<Q- 
dress of Joseph G. Baloer, tihe president of the Federation, was 
a statement of whajt the dealeir demanded. Secretary Hodge 
eaid : 

The reoogni'tion wihich has been given this federation by man- 
ufacturers, jobbers and the trade press tells of the position it 
has assumed in tlie commercial world, a result of conservative, 
but aggressive, management. Thait conditions need imiproving 
admits of no argument. The memberSlhip of our constituen't 
associations has increased the past year without exception. The 
work in hand has been mainly to secure protection to our mem- 
bers' interests, not only against violations of trade rules, but in 
legislative matters. 

Real progress was made in the parcels posit fight. As soon as 
information was received that the committee on Postoffioes and 
Post Roads would grant a "hearLng so thait both sides might 
present their arguments, your president was sent to Washing- 
ton as such representative. The result of the beairing was that 
tihe committee iheld the matter iiip, making oio report whatever. 
It developed in the course of the proceedings that the real pur- 
pose of those who were instrumental in introducing the rural 
parcels post .bill is to secure a general domestic parcels post and 
that the rural plan is merely a stepping stone, just as we have 
claimed. Establishing this fact was gaining one o-f the main 
points in the issue. The bhonces are that more active work 
will .'have to be done on this matter again the coming yeair, as 
the advocates of the parcels post afre busy and both political 
parties are embodying planks in their plaitforms favoring legis- 
lation along this line. 

Considerable time has been devoted the past year to invesiti- 
gating the so-called rating bureaus, that secure for mail order 
houses financial rating on individuals. So far as I am able to 
learn, implement and hardware dealers are supposed to be in 
closer touoh with the trade than any other class of merchants, 
hence they are called Ukpon more frequently to act in the ca- 
pacity of information bureaus to these agencies which ass-ume 
fine sounding names. I have investigated nineteen of these con- 
cerns and reported the names of sixteen to the secretaries of 
constituent associations in a general letter, and they have doubt- 
less communicated the informaition to their members. Dealers 
take a great interest in tihis matter, and the investigation 'has 
resulted in ihundreds of blanks being sent to my office by mem- 
bers who appreciate the information. 

I shave no real progress ito report in regard to the vehicle 
warranty. Just prior to the convention of the Western .Associa- 
tion in Kansas City last Ja«nuary, notice was received from the 
secretary of the Carriage Manufacturers' Association of Amer- 
ica that a committee of five Jiad been appointed to confer wifh 
the National Federation concerning an equitable ve<hicle war- 
i^anty, and a call was immediately issued for a conference to be 
held January 12. This conference was a-ttended by the manu- 
fact«rers' full committee of five from this Federation and sev- 
eral members of constituent associations. The president of the 
manufacturers' association stated that the object in calling t'he 
conference was the necessity w^iich manufacturers felt of hav- 
ing a warranty iwhich could be made effective and they presented 
the following draft which has l>een prepared by the manufac- 
turers* committee: 



Official Vehicle Warraaty. 

As a private vehicle only. This vehicle is guaranteed with 
fair and reasonable use as a private vehicle for one year from 
date of purchase. It is also guaranteed to be as represenited and 
described in catalogue. 

If any part of said vehicle be defective in material or work- 
manship and is returned to the factory by freight, the same will 
be repaired or replaced free; the manufacturer paying trans- 
portation charges one way. No repair bill will be allowed unless 
previously agreed upon. 

The manufaaturer will not be required to reset tires or renew 
tires, nor will he become responsible for damage to wheels that 
are run 'with loose tires. 

The rubber manufaoturers' guarantee will apply to all rubber 
tires. 

The vehicle manufacturer shall not be responsible for any 
damage to paint and varnish resulting from the action of am- 
monia or extraordinary exposure to the elements. 

This was discussed at length, the dealers taking the position 
that the twelve months' time limit ishould date from the day of 
sale to the user. The manufacturers insisted that the dealer's 
position was not well taken. FLnaHy a committee of three from 
each brajich of the trade was appointed to outline a warranty 
that .would be equitable to all concerned. The manufacturers 
were represented by C. C. Hull, W. A. Merrifield and W. A. 
Sayers; the dealers by T. G. Wiles, Joseph G. Baker and P. T. 
Rathbun. 

This was not to become effective imtil approved by the Man- 
ufacturers' Association and the Federaition. [It has not yet been 
so approved. — Ed. Hub.] 

Cost Educational Work. 

One of the most important matters to come before this meet- 
ing is the Cost Educational movement. The intense interest 
taken in this ©ubject by dealers at the conventions showed the 
wisdom of considering it, and from the best information I can 
gather I must conclude that many dealers have put into prac- 
tice the rules for figuring costs suiggested by the Cost Educa- 
tional System and recommended to them by their respective 
associations. 

This federation s^hould at this meeting place itself on record 
in opposition to the proposed general advance in freight rates. 
This is all the more important on account of the fact that a 
rumor is current that retailers generally are not interested as 
they will simply pass the advance on to the consumer. The ab- 
surdity of such a rumor is apparent. Nevertheless w'hatever 
influence we have should be exerted to show that the retail im- 
plement dealers of the United States are opposing the advance. 
The shipper's committee that has been conducting the bearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission has expressed the 
opinion that the dealers' association and this federation can ef- 
fectively suipplement the work it is doing, and we should hold 
ourselves in readiness to take up our s^hare of the burden. 

The dissatisfaction felt by the general public in regard to ex- 
press rates is assuming definite shape in several states, and is 
another matter which this federation should take cognizance of. 
In Kaaisas the railroad commissioners have ordered a reduction 
of 10 per cent on merchandise rates and from 40 to 60 per cent 
on farm implement repairs. In Illinois the commissioners or- 
dered a reduction, but it is understood the companies will ig- 
nore it and force the matter into fhe courts. Commercial or- 
ganizations in Michigan, New York and other states are taking 
steps to secure relief, and the attitude of the express connpanies 
is such that it is likely to become a subject for national legisla- 
tion. As representatives of the retail implement dealers of the 
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United States we s«hould do what we can to further our consti- 
tuents' interests, hence, some action should be taken at this 
time. 

It must be admitted that there are too ma«y retail sales be- 
ing made by manufacturers and jobbers, those who hajvc a "repu- 
tation for protecting the trade. Too many of them justify their 
actions by claiming that t^iey maintain a good differential be- 
tween wholesale and retail price. In some cases they send 
these commissions to dealers, but in a large percentage they 
simply express a willingness to place the commission If they 
can get some dealer to buy their line of goods and in too many 
instances the margin above wholesale price is out of line with 
the suggestions which liave been made for the conduct of a re- 
tail business by the Cost Educational Association. The methods 
of the sales departments of some of the concerns from whom 
our members are buying are subject to criticism. 

The wholesaler who sells at retail and refuses to pay a com- 
mission unless 'he can make said commission secure for him a 
customer is not affording dealers any more protection than one 
who i>ositively declines to pay commissions uipon shipments to 
points where he has no agent. I have thought ithat perhaps it 
would be well to go back to first priticiples and make this prac- 
tice of jobbers and manufacturers interfering with the retail 
business one of the live subjects for the coming conventions, 
and let it be known that the discussion will be open to all. 



REDUCTIO AD ABSURDAM. 



FIFTEEN PER CENT CUT IN TIRES. 



Rubber tires are to be sharply cut in price on December 1. A 
■horizontal slash of 15 <per cent <has been decreed and ithe new 
order of things will go ino effect on that date. 

The course of Ifhe raiw rubber market lias followed the inex- 
orable Laws of supply and demand and ait i>resent is in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.40 a pound. The course of the market bas been 
downward reoently, with a few little spurts wiien isolated man- 
ufacturers tried to secure «their annual supply. The tire men 
say that the current level is still too high and no purchases of 
great importance will be made until they can be executed some- 
wthere about $1,20 a pound. 

Even under the improved oonditioins thajt have obtained so far 
this Fall the cost of tires has fproved a big obstacle to motoring 
and the general reduction will be particularly gratifying. 

The understanding of the tire men and the makers is still in 
force and the manufacture of tires ihas been conducted con- 
servatively. Outside supplies of raw rubber have been called 
upon rather more extensively than ever before and in <the exact 
measure that the demand »has been released from the cenitral 
rubber marlcet, prices <have sagged off. 

Tire men are somew»hat aipprehensive lest the announcement 
of the cut will have the effect of stiffening the demand for the 
finished (product and have taken precautions not to stimulate the 
raw rubber market by heavy purchases. 

They say that the market is in a nervous condition and shows 
signs of a "corner" whenever a big buying order is sihown. 



A. L. A. M.'S LAST SHOW. 



Wihen the doors of Madison Square Garden close upon the 
automobile sihow to be conducted by the A. L. A. M. next Jan- 
uary, they will have closed upon the last show ever to be held 
by that organization in New York. I« 1912 the display of auto- 
mobiles in (the metropolis will be handled by the licensed deal- 
ers' association and the sihow will be in the same class as that 
Iheld annually tn Boston. 

The reasons for this action are the holding of a manufactur- 
ers* «how is an appreciable element of expanse that can be taken 
care of in another way; that the dealers in motor cars object to 
a .manufacturers' show in t«heir territory. This wiH leave the 
Chicago ^how as the on'ly 'simon-pure makers' exhibition iti the 
United States. 



The following is the conclusion of a builder of motor cars of 
the pleasure type. It seems a failing of the enthusiast that he is 
inclined to run to extremes, making of a fairly strong position 
an absurd deduction based rather on imagination than probable 
fact: 

"It is safe to say that for the ten years, 1900 to 1910, the aver- 
age production of horse-drawn vehicles of the family and pleas- 
ure type would amount to 900,000 annually. The average life of 
vehicles of this type, estimated conservatively long, is ten years. 
This would mean that there were in actual use, at any stated 
period within the interval, at least 9,000,000 family and pleasure 
vehicles. With the exceptions incident to any line of business, 
every owner of a horse-drawn vehicle of the cheapest and sim- 
plest type, will be an ultimate buyer of a motor driven vehicle. 
Even though the motor vehicle may cost more than the horse- 
drawn vehicle, the increased efficiency, in the way of health and 
activity of the owner of the motor-driven vehicle, will more than 
offset the increase in cost of the motor vehicle. In this connec- 
tion it will be found that the increase in cost of the motor vehi- 
cle disappears, or is not so great as it was thought to be. In the 
first place, one motor car of the modern type will take the place 
of three horse-drawn vehicles of the family and pleasure type 
When the cost of three horse-driven vehicles, plus the price of 
the horses, harness and trappings, is placed against the cost of 
the motor car, it will be found that the motor car as xtot such an 
extravagance as it was supposed to be. Granting the same state- 
ment that one motor car will displace three horse-drawn vehicles 
of the family and pleasure type, it will require approximately 
300,000 motor cars annually to supply just the normal demand, 
without taking into consideration the abnormal demand inci- 
dent to substituting motor vehicles in place of the 9,000,000 
horse-drawn family and pleasure vehdcles in use. To show how 
little this abnormal demand has been supplied, it is only neces- 
sary to say that on the first of January, 1910, there were ap- 
proximately 300,000 motor cars, all told, in use. 

"The figures and comparisons given above do not refer to, 
nor touch upon, the vast field of vehicles designed principally 
for transporting goods, which the government classes under the 
heading of "Wagons: for Business, Farm, Government and Mu- 
nicipal Purposes." Within this category is to be found the fa- 
maliar dray and delivery wagon, both of which are almost im- 
mediately srusceptible to being displaced by motor trucks. Of 
the various types of wagons, there were produced in 1900 
570,428; in 1905 there were produced 643,755, or an average, 
for the two intervals, of 607,091. A conservative estimate of the 
Idfe of this class of vehicles is ten years, w'hich would indicate 
in use at any given time within the period named, a total of over 
6,000,000 wagons. The number of motor trucks which has been 
manufactured to date, towards supplanting this number of wag- 
ons, is comparatively infiniitesimal. Aiter the abnormal demand 
for motor trucks is satisfied it will require not less than 100,000 
motor trucks annually to supply the normal demand incident to 
increase in population and wearing out of old vehicles. 

"In the face of this, can any sane person longer have any doubt 
as to the economic soundness of the motor vehicle industry? 
The fact that some motor car manufacturers may fail, owing to 
lack of good business management or. failure of product to 
"make good," is not the slightest indication of any unsound- 
ness of the industry in general." 



WANTED ABROAD. 



An Italian business man advises that he 
in that country American manufacturers of 
lead, carriage varnishes, and machinery for 
paints. He already represents a French 
lines, but desires to extend his business 
cems. References will be furnished, and 
be in English, French, or Italian. 



desires to represent 
oxide of zinc, white 
grinding and mixing 
fhouse making these 
with American con- 
correspondence may 
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McCullougH on Cost- Accounting 



The following paper on "Cost Accounting" by E. W. McCul- 
lough, was read before the Tri-State Dealers' Association in 
October, at Cincinnati, Ohio: 

It will .be recalled that the Cost Education Assooiation was 
created by joint action of organized retail dealers, manufa-ctur- 
ers and jobbers, at a meeting held in Kan-sas City, January 11, 
1910. The support of the organized dealers has been pledged 
to the movement by their federation, which met in Chicago the 
previous October. At the organization meeting, a constituition 
and by-laws -were adopted, and officers duly elected. The gov- 
ernment of the Association being placed in the hands of an ex- 
ecutive 'Committee of twelve consisting of ithree members each 
of organized dealers, manufacturers, jobbers and trade papers. 
The /headquarters of the association was established at Chica- 
go, and one of the first acts was to formulate and distribute a 
series of rules for the correct ascertaining of the costs of doing 
business in a retail imp-lement and vehicle establishment. Over 
ninety thousand of these rules and suggesitions were furnished 
to retail dealers' associations, manufacturers and jobbers, who 
distributed them among their members and customers, both 
through the agency of the mails and traveling representatives. 

The first issue of information was a little later followed by 
another containing a revision of the first rules, which were much 
more complete, and also -containing an infallible table for fig- 
uring the selling price of any antlcle after the percentage of 
cost had been ascertained, and using a selected percentage of 
profit. This second issue was known as "Suggestions No. 2," 
and being put up in vest pocket size is to-day in general de- 
mand, and large quantities of them are being suipplied to all 
parts of the country. 

The distribution of this literature, however, 'has been curtailed 
to a certain extent by reason of the association lacking funds to 
distribute it free. In fact all of the one hundred and twenty 
thousand copies sent out have been paid for by those ordering 
them, with the exception of six thousand that were mailed with 
letters to organized dealers soliciting their membership and co- 
operation with the work. The interest created by the distribu- 
tion of this matter and by the personal work done by many of 
the Retail I>ealers' Associations throughout the cotmtry, has at- 
tracted the attention of the grocery, hardware, paint and oil, and 
various other lines, so that nearly every trade journal in specific 
lines of merchandise has given the matter special attention, and 
all of this influence has been exceedingly helpful to our work. 

During the year many dealers' associations who previously 
had no .committee on costs, have appointed them, and at their 
coming annual conventions this fall and winter, this subject will 
be given more attention than ever before, which it justly de- 
serves. 

Within the past few weeks the executive committee of the 
Cost Association has met with the Dealers' Federation, made 
its report, again received the enthusiastic support of that organi- 
zation, and it has already urged upon its constituent associa- 
tions ithe advisability of making this subject the most promi- 
nent one on their convention programs; also each association 
has been reques-ted to appoint a S'pecial committee to solicit 
memberships for the Cost Educational Association at its coming 
convention. 

The manufacturers and jobbers, who will hold their annual 
convention at St. Louis early in November, have also been re- 
quested to appoint a like committee with similar duties, and it 
is hoped that the membership of the Cost Association will be 
greatly increased by this effort, for not only is the work worth 
while, but is of vital importance to ail interests concerned. 

So much for the doings of the association. 



Now what has the Tri-State Association done as an organiza- 
tion along these lines, and what are they going to do this com- 
ing year? We are informed that as an organization it has dis- 
tributed about ten thousand circulars of cost information and 
undoubtedly where these have been received and read by those 
always on the lookout 'for anything that will build up their busi- 
nss and hold their profits, much good has been done by them, 
but education in any line is a slow road to some, and we must 
understand that the benefits of cost education must not only be 
understood and accepted by ourselves, but in a tactful manner 
urged uipon those who are in the same line of business, but be- 
cause of lacking this knowledge may be termed our "reckless 
competitors." 

We are aware that there is a hesitation on the part of some 
in mentioning these matters to their competitors, feeling that it 
may be wrongfully construed by them as an attempt to tell them 
how to run their business. But the profits ito-^day in all estab- 
lished lines are getting less so rapidly that nearly every mer- 
chant is concerned and interested in any plan that will sihow 
him how to get profits, and we find from reports of manufac- 
turers that the suggestions offered along these lines by their 
traveling sale&men have not only been well received, but more 
information asked for. Still, these travelers only see your com- 
petitor occasionally, while you meet him every day. Therefore, 
both agencies sihould be used to get him to figure his costs and 
selling prices on the right basis. 

Recently an educator in the high schools of one of our large 
western cities picked up our little pamphlet "Cost Suggestions 
No. 2," and becoming interested in its contents, wrote for more 
information, making the statement that although the high 
schools of this country were teaching a business course, their 
efforts were confined entirely to the matter of record keeping, 
and that nothing whatever was given the student concerning 
the ordinary items of expense, their relation to the selling price, 
nor their influence on the matter of profit. Consequently, in his 
opinion one of the greatest essentials to business was being 
overlooked, and to-da«y we are in correspondence with him con- 
cerning this very subject — Cost of doing business and how it 
can be applied to the course of study being taught in our 
schools. 

We feel that it is no longer necessary to argue with any up- 
to-date dealers' organization as to the absolute necessity of 
knowing the relation of expense and profit to selling prices, but 
the question w*hich confronts us is: How much your members 
have applied the information which has been given them during 
the past year, and what can be done to arouse the indifferent 
and get it more generally applied during the comin-g year? There 
is, perhaps, no subject in all the important items taken up by 
trade organizations whioh can yield larger money results than 
the working out of this one in a practical way, for it is patent 
that unless every penny of expense is added to the delivered cost 
of goods, and then some profit to that, every sale you make is 
eating into your capital and brin-ging you nearer to failure. The 
actions of your competitors, no matter how much goods they 
may sell at prices that do not net a profit, can not injure you in 
any way if you know your costs and provide a fair profit on ev- 
ery sale you make, for it gives any man backbone if he knows 
exactly where he stands, while uncertainty on the other hand is 
always weakness. 

We trust, therefore, that this association will not only thor- 
oughly discuss this question, and that every member who has 
started right, will give his experience for the benefit of others, 
but that a cost committee comprised of men who know from 
experience that cost information pays, will be appointed to look 
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aiter this matter the coming year, with power to take any ac- 
tion that may seem to them reasonable to urge upon other 
members the necessity of making a start, if they have not al- 
ready done so. 

We have had sufficient agiation and talk, now let i»s go after 
results in the most practical maniier. 



FACTS ABOUT THE FOREST FIRES. 



A rough estimate of the fire loss upon the national forests in 
Montana and northern Idaho, upon which the Forest officers of 
the United States Department of Agriculture have been engaged 
since the fires were put out, puts the total amount of timber 
killed or destroyed in this one dis-triot at over 6 billion board 
feet, while the area burned over is put at over 1J4 million acres. 

The heaviest losses were in two Idaho torests, the Couer 
d'Alene, avhere over three ibillion boad-d feet of timber are re- 
ported killed or destroyed and over 450 thousand acres burne4 
over, and the Clearwater, where one billion feet of timber were 
killed or destroyed and 300,000 acres burned over. On the 
Helena National Forest, in Montana, the loss in timber is be- 
lieved to have been 500,000,000 feet, on the Cabinet Forest, 400,- 
000,000, and on the Lolo Forest 300,000,000. 

A laiTge part of the losses on the Conor d'Alene, Clearwater 
and Lolo were due to what "became practically one great fire. 
The burn is shown on the Forest Service maps as extending in 
^ northwesterly and southeasterly direction from north of Wal- 
lace, Idaho, to a point some 30 miles soubhwest oi Missoula, 
Mont., or about 100 miles. At its widest point this burn has a 
width of about 40 miles, but its shape is very irregular. 

It was really a union of a number of separate fiires, driven to 
fury by the fierce hurricane of August 26. To the west of the 
Idaho-Montana boundary in the region of this fire lies a very 
inaccessible mountainous country, into which, on account of 
the absence of trails and of forage, it was almost impossible for 
forces of fire iighters to penetrate. When the hurricane arose 
it drove the fires upon the parties whioh were hewing a way to- 
wards them, forced these parties to seek refuge wherever it 
could be found, and swept down upon the forests where the 
fires were up to that time generally well in hand. The extensivcf 
losses aire ascribed to the combination of hurricane and lack of 
means to get to the fires and put them out before the storm 
came. On the forests which were best equipped for controlling 
fires the results achieved are regarded as a demonstration of 
the efficacy of the fire-fighting methods employed, even under 
highly adverse natural conditions. 

Forester Graves believes that, as usually happens in the case 
of big fiires, there will be found to be considerable areas of liv- 
ing timber within the regions now mapped as entirely burned 
over. Of necessity, the figures given are tentative, for it has been 
impossible to examine all the burned areas thoroughly. As fast 
as possible, however, the forest officers are locating and esti- 
mating the bodies of timber killed, but capable of being lum- 
bered, if taken in time. There will be an enormous quantity of 
fire-killed timber, both on the National Forests and on private 
lands, to be disposed of as soon as possible, since if nol 
marketed qnickly it will not be worth cutting at all. 

The Department of Agriculture will push vigorously to dis- 
pose of this fire-killed timber. As with all National Forest tim- 
ber, it nvill be sold on the stump, to millmen who will lumber 
rthe land, paying a set price per Ihousand board feet for the 
timber, and conforming to whatever regulations are stipulated 
In the interest of the forest. Pending the disposal of this fire- 
killed timber, future sales of green timber from the National 
Forests whioh were badly burned last summer will probably 
be greatly restricted, if not entirely susipended. 

Since the amount to be disposed of is doubtless greater than 
can be marketed in any event, and since it is better for the 
country that the timber should be utilized than that it should go 
to waste in the woods, the price at which it will be sold will be 
lower than would be asked for the timber under ordinary cir- 



cumstances. Generally speaking, Secretary Wilson does not 
regard it as a wise public policy to sell off the National Forest 
timber except when it is in reasonably good demand, for the 
country is sure to need the supply badly later on. But with the 
fi*re-killed timber it is a case of now oi never. Consequently 
there is an unusual opening for lumbermen who are ready to 
buy National Forest stumpage at bargain prices. 

(How much of the six billion feet which was either killed or 
burned up in Montana and northern Idaho can eventually be 
salvaged it is of course impossible to predict. If it were all a 
total loss, and if its stumpage value were put at the average 
price at which National Forest timber was sold last year, it 
would be the equivalent of a money loss of about fifteen mil- 
lion dollars. 

It is believed that last summer's fires either burned up or 
killed between one and two per cent of the total stand of Na- 
tional Forest timber. At the present rate of cutting from the 
National Forests, six billion feet is equal to twelve years* sup- 
ply; but it is less than one-sixth of a single year's cut in the en- 
tire country, or enough to keep all our lunuber mills busy for 
something under two months. 



INDUSTRIES TAPPED FOR AUTOMOBILES. 



A new and undreamed of market was created for i>ig alumi- 
num and aluminum products. The motor car car called for vast 
quantities of high->grade and other steels. Mountains oi curled 
hair were required to upholster the machines and oceans of 
paint and varnish were used to finis-h them. Upholstery leath- 
er was removed from a drug on the market to an article in keen 
demand. 

The vehicle spring makers were taxed to their utmost capa- 
city to supply the needs of the motor car builders. Sheet brass 
and copper were required in enormous quantities to construct 
lamps and the trimmings of motor cars. Hardware specialties 
and numerous other articles were in strong demand. The pro- 
duction of all of these materials required in the motor car in- 
dustry employed a great force of workmen entirely o«utside of 
those directly engaged in the manufacture of complete motor 
cars. Further, and by no means least, the manufacture of motor 
cars brought about an unheard of demand for machine tools of 
the *>est character. The production of these machine tools con- 
sumed pig iron in large quantities, machinery and tool steel and 
bearing materials of various kinds. The machine tool mami- 
facurers gave employment to great numbers of men, as a direct 
result of the demand of motor car manufacturers for high grade 
tools and implements. One of the most important materials 
used in the motor car industry has not been mentioned — ^name- 
ly, rubber. The requirements of the motor car industry for 
this material has afforded profitable employment to large sums 
of capital and an army of well-paid workmen. 



TINKERING THE MOTOR. 



Drivers of motor vehicles are in the main conscientiously 
careful of their machines. Yet there are some men who take 
them to pieces so often for cleaning or minor repairs, that many 
of the parts are distressed, and show this in future rapid wear, 
when the machines are once more running. Every driver of a 
motor vehicle knows that when the ball-bearing hub of the 
wheel of a car is taken apart and is put together again, it sub- 
sequently wears more rapidly beoanse the races are not put 
back exactly in the same position as at first, or because, con- 
ceivably, the balls are not put back in the same sequence. Again, 
there are, in many sets of machinery yet turned out, little de- 
fects and evidences of bad workmanship, of which none but the 
original erector is aware. These will, as a rule, never cause 
any failure so long as the machinery is in the same undisturbed 
state as iwhen it left the works, but, when once the mechanism is 
dismantled, actual faults are quite likely to develop, and these 
may be detrimental to the worldn^g of the machinery when k is 
once more set in motion. 
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WONDERFUL MAN, THE MOTOR DESIGNER, 



The English Motor has the fcllawdng effusion from an engi- 
neer who shows what improvements we will see now tihat the 
engjnee>r iias time to turn from tinikering with 'his motor, to a 
consideration of hoiw th€ motor body ought to 'be budlt, but has 
not been built up to the present, simply 'because the engineer has 
not had the leisure to take the subject in hand. Listen to the 
mocking bird as we reprint some of his carol: 

"It is curious to irecall to min-d an absurd notion whiah pre- 
vailed in the early days of the railway improvement. The point 
alluded to concerns the style of the carriage drawn by the loco- 
motive. The idea then obtained that the railway cars should be 
made tr> resemble ordinary horse-drawn vehicles, and, so stirong 
was this belief, that, even to-day, a train of railway carriages 
is spoken of as being made up of so* many coaches. 

"It would seem reasonable to suppose that this stagnant state 
of affairs arose principally from the fact that engineears were 
occupied so busily with improving their engines that they had 
little time to attend to the comfort and convenience of <jhe pas- 
sengers, and consequently, the bualders of the rapidly-disappear- 
ing stage coaches tried their V^ntice hands at the work of mak- 
ing appropriate carriage bodies. And anyone who has actively 
been engaged in the motor car industry during the past ten 
years, can scarcely have (ailed to observe a distinctly similar 
fashion of *the coachbuilder's art that was, until quite lately, 
p»revalent. Those w^o can recollect suoh bodies as the Benz 
and Mors dogcarts, the Turcat-Mery, or even the original Eng- 
lish Daimler will admit that their likeness to the horse-drawn 
carriages was only too obvious. Trailing -wheels of excessive 
diameter, steering wiheels of smaH size, low-backed seating ac- 
commodation, a diminutive (board for tfie "dassh" — these were the 
main eharacteristics which, to me, invariably imparted the im- 
pression that the horse had run away. 

"When the motor car constructor had leisure to turn from the 
chassis to the body, it became evident that the out-of-date 
coach'builder was no longer to pursue his placid way. Hence, 
the first sign of real activity an.d change may be said to have 
begun when side entry doors to the rear seats were devised, and 
subsequently, we came to wihat has been dubbed the tori>edo or 
the gunboat style of .body. Personally, I thinik a much more ap- 
posite title is that of the "box" body, for, indeed, it wou'ld seem 
that the motor vehicle manufacturer had instructed the coach- 
builder pretty (plainly to make him a capacious case wherein 
the passengers might be ensconced comfortably. 

"Looking at the bonnets and dasihboards, the high, box-like 
locomotive style of dashboard is absolutely incomparable. 1 
cannot believe that anyone, after trying this sort of das'hboard, 
would prefer a different kind. This is best explained by the 
fact that the steering w^heel is shielded enitirely from 
the wind rush, and it follows that the greater part of 
the driver's person is protected likewise. The driver is enabled 
to manipulate the wheel in complete comfort while his eyes, in- 
stead of wandering aimlessly on to the radiator cap, are directed 
straight ahead on to the road. There is, I am of opinion, little 
to be said for the ridiculous form of scuttle dash that oarrdes a 
condnuous blast of cold air against the steering wheel; and its 
appearance, especially where used conjointly with a low ixynnet, 
is unattractive, not to say decided ugly. In this matter of car- 
riage design, I am persuaded that graceful contour and grateful 
comfort rank pari .passu; that solely by the aid of the one you 
shall enjoy the other. 

"Having considered the dashboard problem and how it has 
been solved effectively, one may turn one's attenition to tihe sub- 
ject of lateral doors. These sihould be high and of the same 
measurements in front as at the rear without imnecessary curves 
If curves are introduced, you merely break up the continuity 
of the straigiht line appearance, of equal spacing, and at the same 
time encourage the entrance of the chilly wind. If the front 
doors and seat are lower than those in the rear, then the tn- 
congTuity of the effect is augmented. The most convenient 



method of opening and closing the doors may seem an item of 
small moment, yet it is well worthy of thong'ht. The average 
car is provided wih ibinged doors, jus"! as was the old-type rail- 
way carriage. I thinik the modern motor vehicle should assured- 
ly be furnis^hed -with doors adapted to slide into hollow panels 
at the side of the seats. I daresay the prophecy that such doors 
would rattle may ibe uttered against them, but since experience 
•has shown that they do not do so, the doubt may be dismissed 
from one's mind. Another strikingly dmple departure about this 
particular novelty is that the doors are self-opening, inasmuch 
as they are attached, at the back, to a coil spring. On releasing 
a catch, by which they are held shut, they slip back automatical- 
ly into the panels; the sprang is in tension while they are closed 
and, further, it may be adjusted to give them any rate of ve- 
locity desired. Hitherto, I must confess to a prejudice against 
high front doors, because I considered that the driver's move- 
ments should always be unencumbered in case of emergency. 
The device described has banished that feeling. That the sliding 
door for motor cars answers admirably is indisputable. 

The remaining point about carriage work is that the seats 
should be adjustable 'both as to height and angle of tilt. I have 
been in several closed cars having this delightful arrangement 
and I can imagine nothing better except, perhaps, that it would 
be improved further sti'll by the adoption of movable backs for 
the seats, after the manner of the Ottoman couch. In that case 
one could transform a wdl-padded seat into a veritable 
lounge chair. 

"Notwithstanding that the constructional points of interest, to 
which I have drawn attention, are ait present found as features 
pertaining to the more or less expensive vehicle, they are capable 
of being em'bodied in the relatively cheap car. It is true that the 
advantages of the locomotive cab daSiiu.oard, sliding doors, and 
adjustable seats are not just now within everyone's reach, but 
without doubt, public demand will reduce the cost appreciably. 
An attribute of the ibox body is that its style lends itself to 
lessened cost of construction. With it there is no elaborate 
moulding, paneling, or the like, no grotesque curves. Once its 
skeleton frame is fitted together, it may be covered by pressed 
steel sheet without difficulty. By that means you »have a light, 
yet substanial 'body. And when the fabric is finished, we would 
do well to rid ourselves of another old-time custom, namely, la- 
borious and expensive painting and varnishing." 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew; 
That one small head could carry all he knew! 



ONE WAY TO TAX MOTOR CARS. 



Consul C. N. Daniels, at Sheffield, Eng., says in a report: 

Many of the physicians of this city have given up the use of 
horses and carriages and have adopted the automobile, and 
having adjusted their practice to the speed of the car they will 
be loath to give up their use. 

The new motor car taxes which went into force Septem'ber 1, 
whereby licenses are issued upon the basis of horsepower units, 
promises to make the keeping of high power cars so expensive 
a luxury that only the very righ or the very extravagant can 
afford to use them. The new tax rate is from £1 ($4.86) for 
a motorcycle to £42 ($204.39) for cars above 60 horsepower. 
It is stated that many of these cars are being freely offered at 
very low prices and there is practically no demand for cars 
above 20 horsepower, the most popular at the present time be- 
in^ for those under 15 horsepower, the duty on •whi«dh is not 
above £4 ($19.47). 

Unless this demand has been foreseen by the British manu- 
facturers it must take them some time to adjust their works 
to the changed order of thin-gs, and this situation seems to offer 
an opportunity to the American manufacturer of a reliable and 
reasonable-priced car of lower power. The increased tax is 
bound to help break down the prejudice against the car of this 
type, and the American with such a car and the ability and will- 
ingness to demonstrate its economy of operation and its capabil- 
ities ougfht to find this manket in a particularly receptive mood. 
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COMPOUND WAGON AXLES. 



What wood is just as good or better than ash for wagon 
poles? 

What wood is just as good or better than hickory for wagon 
axles? 

What wood is jus* as good or better than poplar for wagon 
boxes? 

What wood is just as good or better than oak for wagon 
hubs? 

Substitutes Jiave been used, more or less, for all of these 
woods, but the substitution has not been because of the super- 
iority of other woods, but because of the growing scarcity and 
corresponding advance in cost, rendering these goods, in some 
instances, at least, almost prohibitive for use by wagon manu- 
facturers. 

The possibilities advanced in relation to compound Jiubs 
should go a long way toward solving some problems for the 
wagon manufacturers. It is the intetiition to compound one inch 
material, for instance, into any desired dimensions. The grad- 
ing rules oi all woods entering into the constructioji of wagons 
are very rigid and especially so regarding the grading of axles. 

A standard axle for a 3J4 wagon is 4 in. by 5 in. by 6 ft., con- 
taining just ten feet board measure in which the grain must run 
straight. Any saw mill man who has made a business of sawing 
axles knows the difficulties encountered. It is quite easy for an 
amateur in the business to size up on the skids a hi-ckory log 
which measures possibly twenty inches in diameter and twelve 
feet in length and to figure the number of axles he will get out 
af it, but the experienced man knows that the only way to de- 
termine how many axles a certain log will cut is to count them 
when shipping dry. 

The mill man who sells No. 1 hickory axles f.o.b. Chicago, 
for $65.00 to $70.00 per M. is not getting rich so fast as the one 
who has not tried it would suppose, especially when the high 
cost of hickory stumpage is considered. The manufacturer 
buys these axles shipping dry and stores them under sheds f'^r 
an average of three years before they are ready for use. In the 
meantime, defects have -developed in quite a percentage of them 
sufficient to render them useless for axles and they are sawed 
into smaller pieces for a different use entirely where a much 
less expensive quality of hickory would do as well. Axles are 
but five feet long when finished for the skeins, but are bought 
six feet long to provide for checks on either end. If both ends 
of a hickory axle wood checks in seasoning, as is generally the 
•case, the ends sowed off are too short for use and go to the 
wood pile, but if one end only is checked, it is possible to get 
from the opposite end a piece long enough for a brake block. 
While $65.00 per M. hickory is rather expensive for brake 
blocks, putting it to such a use is better than being compelled 
to burn it or sell for fuel at $6.00 to $7.00 per M. 

It is proposed to buy less expensive grades of one-inch hick 
ory of narrow widths, w'hich cost but little more ihan one-half 
as much as the large dimensions, cement the sound parts or 
pieces together, forming any thickness or size, with a weather- 
proof vegetable adhesive compound. In this process, the matter 
of cross grain is not a detriment and every sound piece one inch 
thick, five .inches wide and five feet long will make a part of an 
axle, regardless of whether the grain runs straight or not. With 
very little care, these pieces are arranged so that, although any 
number of them may be cross grained, they will, when so 
formed and cemented in one piece, develop a greater strength 
than the one solid piece now used. 

These pieces arc built up edgewise, five inches wide for a 
standard 3^4 axle. All axles of whatever size or quality are lia- 
ble to break when overloaded, and when a one-piece axle does 
break, it breaks across its whole width and the load goes down, 
but when a four or five-piece compound axle breaks, the condi- 
tions are very different. One of the pieces will break at one 
place and another piece at another, with a variation of several 
inches and the grain is so interwoven that it tenaciously hangs 



together to such an extent that the axle does not come apart, 
and, when relieved of its load, will generally spring back into 
shape sufficiently to enable the wagon to run to the repair shop. 
Many of these axles have been broken in hydraulic presses with 
a gauge registering their strength and compared with the one- 
l>iece axle they show a very pronounced added strength. 

Every one of the pieces in a compound axle enters the shoul- 
der of the skein and, with but few exceptions, wagon manufac- 
turers clip their axles, so there would be no possible tendency of 
the pieces to separaite even though they were not cemented to- 
gether. 

The cement used has passed the experimental stage and has 
been used for several years on woods subjected to weather 
conditions. It is applied by special machinery and by powerful 
hydraulic presses which practically weld the pieces together. 

One-inch hickory (or afiy wood for that matter) is propor- 
tionately stronger and more completely dried than large four or 
five inch dimension stuff. Dry rot, so frequent in the large 
sizes, would be completely avoided in the compound axle. 

While the additional strength of the connpound axle is an im- 
portant feature, a still more imporant one to the wagonmaker 
is the fact that the axle is ready for use when taken from the 
car. Every axle is right; there are no defects, yardage, taxes, 
insurance, rick or dry kiln expense and last but not least, no 
long time investment drawing interest. We understand the 
price of the compound axles will range close to the price of the 
green one-piece stock and this will mean a substantial saving to 
the manufacturers of wagons. 



DEALERS' CONVENTIONS. 



Michigan Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers* Association 
Jackson, Mic'h., November 9, 10 and 11. 

Mid-West Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Association, Oma- 
ha, Neb. J November 15, 16 and 17. 

Virginia and North Carolina Retail Implement, Machinery 
and Vehicle Dealers' Association, Norfolk, Va., November 16 
and 17. 

Iowa Implement Dealers' Association, Des Moines, la., No- 
vember 29, 30, December 1 and 2. 

Illinois Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Association, 
Peoria, 111., December 6, 7 and 8. 

Retail Implement Dealers' Association of South Dakota, 
Southwestern Minnesota and Northwestern Iowa, Sioux Falls 
S. D., December 6, 7 and 8. 

Southwestern Kansas and Oklahoma Implement and Hard- 
ware Dealers' Association, Wichitu, Kan., December 6, 7 and 8. 

Oklahoma Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers" 'Asso- 
ciation, Muskogee, Okla., December 6, 7 and 8. 

Wisconsin Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, December 13, 14 and 15. 

Minnesota Retail Implement Dealers' Association, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., January 10, 11 and 12, 1911. 

Idaho Retail Hardware and Imeplement Dealers' Association 
Boise, Idaho, January 13 and 14, 1911. 

Western Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Association, 
Kansas Qty, Mo., January 17, 18 and 19, 1911. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Association, 
Spokane, Wash., January 18, 19, and 20, 1911. 

Colorado Retail Implement Dealers* Association, Denver 
Colo., last week in January, 1911. (Subject to change.) 

Southern Illinois and Missouri Retail Implement and Vehicle 
Dealers* Association, St. Louis, Mo., January 24, 25 and 26, 1911. 

Orej?on Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers* Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore., January 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1911. 

North Dakota and Northwestern Minnesota Implement Deal- 
ers' Association, Devils Lake, N. D., first week in February 
1911. (Subject to change.) 

New York Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Association, 
Rochester, N. Y., February 2 and 3, 1911. 

Retail Dealers' Hardware and Implement Association of Tex- 
as, Houston, Tex., February 14, 15 and 16, 1911. 



FORTY-FIVE HUNDRED EMPLOYES. 



The new Ford concern at Highland Park, Mich., will employ 
the above number now, and more later if necessary. It is an im- 
mense plant. 
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Description of Fashion Plates 



"WHITE LINE VEHICLES." 

(Illustrated on Pages 223-224.) 
The three vehicles shown in the fashion ■department this issue 
made by the George White Buggy Co., are good examples of 
the light work turned out by this representative company. The 
work is goo-d, strong, serviceable, and the style is pleasing. The 
method of construction of the cut-under body is interesting. The 
arch sill construction gives great strength. They say of it "wc 
make the sill heavier and stronger at this point than we or any- 
body else use in a straight sill 'body." The work is thorotigh. 
The panels are glued, clamped and screwed. The work is done 
by experienced men and is first class in all respects. There is no 
better material used anywhere and the workmanship cannot be 
improved. The bottom boards forward of the seat are 5^-inch 
thick and are made this heavy because this is where the strength 
is reciuired. Under the seat an-d in the back part of the body 
the bottom boards are half inch thiok. The seat is secured to 
the body by four seat rods which pass througih the seat irons 
and through the sills of the body. Every care is taken to make 
•the White Line body and seat strong and durable without ex- 
cessive weight. 

THE PARRY ROADSTER. 

(lUustrated on Page 225.) 
The Parry Co. has been quite successful in introducing its 
new cars. Some seven hundred, the total output, met ready 
buyers. There is no doubt that the future will be well account- 
ed for. The roadster illustrated gives an idea of the style. 



DELIVERY WAGON. 



(Illustrated on Page 224.) 
The example of a city delivery wagon from the Studebaker 
shops shown this month is fully up to modern requirements in 
style, finish and build. The lamps are electric lighted (from 
storage battery) and all details have been carefully worked out. 



TWOMBLY CONVERTIBLE AUTOMOBILE BODY 
AND REMOVABLE POWER PLANT. 

(Illustrated on Page 225.) 

While automobile manufacturers are stating that the motor car 
has arrived at practically a state of perfection, and that only 
minor refinements and improvements are possible, inventors 
and mechanics on both sides of the Atlantic are busy trying to 
design a (perfect engine that will overcome a number of defects 
that exist in the gasoline motor as at present designed. 

Out of thousands of alleged innprovcments which are patented 
each year, less than five per cent have any practical value. 

Mr. W. Irving Twombly, whose inventive talent we have al- 
ready exploited, after six years' study and experiment, has con- 
structed a small, light and simply designed car which he thinJcs 
will revolntionize the business, and solve many prob- 
lems that have perplexed those who have been operating motor 
vehicles for business and pleasure. It is almost certain that his 
engine, on account of its small size, light weight and great 
power, will commend itself also to our aeronautical friends. 

He also believes that his inventions will place the pleasure 
car within the reach of men of moderate means in the saving of 
time and money, to say nothing of trouble to those of greater 
wealth, and will make the conunercial vehicle the general, in- 
stead of the rare, means of delivery. 

Neither the car nor the motor are mechanical freaks designed 
to gain a little temporary notoriety, but are simple, sane and 
sound mechanical ideas worked out on slightly different lines 
than those emiployed in present practice. That they are abso- 



lutely practical Mr. Twombly is convinced. A big factory in 
Long Island City has been leased, and cars for the marfcet will 
be turned out as soon as machinery is installed. 

Two imp-ortant features of the new car, irrespective of any 
question of the merits of the motor, are first, a removable pow- 
er plant so arranged that it is possible to remov^ the motor, 
clutch and transmission, and siubstitute new ones in from three 
to five minutes, while the other is, an automobile body so ar- 




Removing Engine From Chasaia. 

ranged to be changed from a completely enclosed, heated and 
ventilated limousine to an open car in less time than it takes to 
lower or raise the hood of a landaulette. 

Briefly, the Twombly motor differs radically from the stan- 
dard type in that it uses four cylinders, run with a short two 
throw crank shaft, instead of one of the usual long four-throw 
variety. Not only this, but with the aid of a sim^ple and prac- 
tical device which does away with all connecting rods and per- 
mits the placing of two cylinders directly opposed on the same 
center, he is enabled to use one piston for both. This is, in fact 
a double-acting motor having neither stuffing boxes, piston rods, 
cross heads or packing of any kind, and really consists of only 
two cylinders and two pistons, but having the same torque and 
balance as a four cylinder motor. 

This type of motor also makes it possible to place the cylin- 
ders below the water cooler so that the necessity for a circu- 
lating pump is despensed with, as the water is piped from the 
bottom of the cooler to the bottom of the motor, and from the 
top of the motor to the top of the cooler, allowing the water to 
flow freely from one to the other, .the principle being the "same 
as in a hot water heating system, .'\nother feature of the mo- 
tor is that no plain bearings are used, all bearings being made 
of steel, hardened, ground and polished and having a true roll- 
ing contact with steel races, which reduces wear and friction to a 
minimium. 

With Mr. Twombly's construction, the size and weight of the 
motor is reduced 75 per cent over the ordinary type, and at 
least 20 per cent is added to its strength and efficiency. I-n the 
car illustrated, the 40 H.P. motor only weighed 206 pounds ex- 
clusive of a 60-pound flywheel, as against 500 pounds or more, 
the weight of an ordinary motor of this power. It measures \7 
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by 17 inches in width and length, is only 8 inches high, and has 
cylinders of 5 inohes diameter, by a 5-inch stroke. 

Another feature of this motor is that every moving part is 
constantly flooded with oil, the surplus or overHow returning to 
the tank where it is used over and over again until exhausted. 
Each time %it passes through the engine, the oil is washed anu 
strained, removing every particle of dirt and grit, so that it de- 
livers clear, pure oil to the motor. The device is simple and re- 
quires no attention except to occasionally fill the oil tanJc. Ther' 
is no waste and the motor is always properly lubricated as long 
as a drop of oil remains in the tank, with no oil showing in the 
exhaust. 

The advantages of the quicv-removable power plant are ob 
vious. Under the present system of construction, it takes an 
experienced man and helper from two to twenty-four hours to 




Entire Power Plant Removed From Chassis, 
remove the power plant from a machine, and as much longer to 
replace it; although it may take only an hour or so to make 
the repairs once the plant is removed. With the Twombly sys- 
tem the entire power plant or damaged part can be removed 
and replaced with another ready to run in less than five minutes. 
The damaged part can then go to the repair shop without lay- 
ing up the balance of the machine, as a spare motor or trans- 
mission could be instantly slipped into place. This is of tre- 
mendous importance to business men using delivery express 
w^ago-ns, taxicabs and trucks that needs no elaboration. 

This body is made entirely of aluminum and glass, and is so 
constructed that it can be converted in two or three minutes 
from an entirely closed, heated and ventilated limousine to an 
entirely open torpedo type touring body. The body consists 
of pressed steel sills, cast aluminum frame, detachable alumi- 
num panels, cast aluminum doors, glass windows with wooden 
fraime drop inside the body. 

The driver's compartment may be left entirely open, with 
passenger compartment entirely closed, or one or more win- 
dows may be dropped in passenger compartment leaving a can- 
opy roof; or rear quarter may be entirely open, or the entire 
passenger compartment may be left open. In fact, there are 
•numberless com'binations not possible in any other type of 
body. This body is simple, strong, and durable, costs no more 
to build, and is much less liable to get out of order than the 
present type of convertible body, and has many advantages the 
present type does not possess. 



TRI-STATE MEETING AT CINCINNATI. 

Never in the history of the twelve conventions of the Tri- 
State Vehicle and Im.plement Dealers' Association has a greater 
or more interested gathering assembled than at the one iield in 
Cincinnati at the armory hall, which opened Monday morning 
October 24, 

The first executive session of the association was 'held at 10 
o'clock Tuesday morning when the reports of President T. J. 
Tiirley and Secretary P. T. Rathbun were heard. Reports from 
several committees were read. 

The €3thibition this year was a decided success. The officers 
and members were delighted with the showing made. It is 
dou1>tful if a more interesting exhibit of the kind was ever 
shown in Cincinnati. There were nearly 100 manufacturers ex- 
hibiting their wares, which consisted of vehicles of every ianag- 
inable kind, implements, farming machinery, whips for wagon 
and buggy teams, automobiles, wagons, gas engines, harness 
storm fronts and horse goods, blankets, sprayers, engraving il- 
lustrations, storm buggies, separators, and every conceivable ac- 
cessory. 

Both the main exhibition room of the armory and the artil- 
lery drill 'hall, as well as the approaching hall to the latter, were 
filled with exhibits. The artillery 'hall was used for the heavier 
vehicles, including farm wagons and farm machinery. 

Fully three hundred attended the smoker given at the Busi- 
ness Men's Club on Wednesday evening. Good music and htun- 
orous speeches were the feature of the evening. Howard Saxby 
delivered a speech on the "Evils of After Dinner Speaking," 
which was enthusiastically applauded. W. S. Thomas, of Spring- 
field, O., spoke on the ."Relations of the Manufacturer to the 
Dealer," and a speech writen by P. P. Huner, attending the Tex- 
as State Fair in Dallas, Texas, was read. 

"Crops liave been bountiful and prices good this year," said 
Mr. Hunter, "and more buggies and -wagons have been painted 
and repaired during the past two years than ever before. Con- 
ditions are ripe to feel the flow of loosened money the coming 
season, unless the automobile plants begin to 'bust' and scare 
the bankers back into their tight holes. The farmer will buy 
the old-time buggy and wagon, for he is convinced that the 
*honk-honk' wagon is not useful on the farm." 

He cited federal statistics showing that in 1900 there were 14,- 
000,000 horses in this country, with an average value of $44.61, 
against 30,000,000 in 1909, with an average value of $95.64. "Docs 
this look like our old line is going back?" he asked. "Some few 
carriage shops have been turned into automobile factories, but 
more carriage factories have douWed their capacity than went 
through the other evolution." 

George P. Wagner, of Jasper, Ind., was elected president. A 
vice-president and director for each state was elected as follows: 

Indiana — First vice-president, T. H. McGeorge, Covington, 
director, W. J. Bulleit, Corydon. 

Kentucky — Second vice-president, A. Brasler, Owensboro; 
director, F. O. Neutzel, Louisville. 

Ohio — 'Third vice-president, Jos. H. Goldcamp, Lancaster; 
director, D. H. Steiner, Sterling. 

Mr. E. W. MoCullough, of Chicago, could not be present, but 
the paper which he prepared was read and is printed elsewhere 
in The Hub. 



SALE OF ANDERSON CARRIAGE MANUFAC 
TURING COMPANY. 



If you have not power within yourself from conscious in- 
flux from the Divine Source of all power, where do you expect 
to find it? 



E. L. Anderson, formerly of the Ross Carriage Co., of Union 
City, Ind., purchased the entire property of the Anderson (Ind.) 
Carriage Manufacturing Co. from the receiver for $17,500. Th^ 
property was appraised at $40,000. Moss, Yarnell & Co., of Ft. 
Wayne; 'the Cincinnati Panel Company, Gncinnati, and Shercr 
& Co., of Detroit, as three creditors to act with the receiver, 
recommended that the 'bid of Anderson be accepted, and the 
court ordered the sale and acceptance of the ibill withotit notice. 
Anderson will soon reopen and operate the factory. 
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YEARLY MEETING OF LICENSED MANUFAC- 
TURERS' ASSOCIATION. 

For the seventh time, Charles Clifton was unanimously elect- 
ed president of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manu- 
facturers, at »tfhe largest yearly gathering ever held toy that or- 
ganization. Representatives were present from almost every 
factory in the A. L. A. M. when the meeting was called to order 
at the association headquarters in New York Novemiber 3. 

In recognition of their services during the past year, the Board 
of Managers of the Association returned to office by unanimotis 
vote every official who served during the past year, and (passed 
a vote of appreciation and endorsement of their guidance and 
work. These included the following: 

President— ^Charles Clifton, PierccnArrow Motor Car Co. 

Vice-President — S. T. Davis, Jr., Locomobile Co. of America. 

Secretary — L. H. Kittredge, Peerless Motor Car Co. 

Treasurer — George Pope, Pope Mfg. Co. 

General Manager — Alfred Reeves. 

Executive Committee — Charles Clifton, Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Co.; S. T. Davis, Jr., Locomobile Co. of America; Thomas 
Henderson, Winton Carriage Co.; Hugh Chalmers, Chalmers 
Motor Co.; Herbert Lloyd, Columbia Motor Car Co. 

At the imeeting of the Association Patents Company, held 
later in the day, which is a subsidiary corporation of the A. L. 
A. M., and which owns or controls patents in connection wkh 
the construction of automobiles other than the fundamental 
Selden patent, the following officers and directors were unani- 
mously elected: 

President — Charles Clifton, Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 

Vice-President — ^Thos. Henderson,Winton Motor Carriage Co 

Secretary and Treasurer — Alfred Reeves. 

Directors— George Pope, Pope Mfg. Co.; I. H. Page, Stevens- 
Duryea Co.; L. H. Kittredge, Peerless Motor Car Co.; Hugh 
Chalmers, Chalmers Motor Co.; R. E. Olds, Reo Motor Car Co. 
and Herman F. Cuntz on patent matters. 

Tthere was a discussion of trade conditions, which from re- 
ports appear to be even more healthy than at this time last year, 
and it was noted that the increase in the automobile business 
during the past twelve months was almost 100 per cent., a record 
that has no comparison in any other line of trade. It was 
agreed that a conservative policy with increased care in the 
manufacture and marketing of cars was the best procedure for 
the 1911 trade. There are now some 6,500 dealers handling the 
products of the licenses under Selden Patent No. 549,160. 

Chairman Pope, of the show committee, reported on progress 
being made in connection with the two weeks* show, which 
opens in Madison Square Garden on January 7, and stated fhat 
provision had been made to care for every one of the licensees 
as well as the accessory people. The first week will be devoted 
to pleasure cars and the second week to freight carrying vehi- 
cles, electrics, motorcycles, etc. 

A resolution was passed with a view of having the Licensed 
Dealers' Association of New York co-operate and affiliate with 
the manufacturers in the national automobile show, altliough the 
promotion and management of the Garden shows remains as in 
the past, with the A. L. A. M. 



REEVES ADDRESSES Y. M. C. A. STUDENTS. 



RAIN SPOTS FROM WIND SHIELDS. 



Take about half a pint of gasoline and dissolve it in all the 
paraffine wax which it will take up— i.e., make a saturated solu- 
tion of paraffin in gasoline. The paraffin is not very soluble and 
but little need be used. Cut it into very fine shavings wdtih a 
knife aird let it stand in the gasoline for several liours, stirriog 
occasionally to facilitate solution. After the solution is made, it 
may be bottled and rubbed lightly upon the glass as often as is 
found necessary. A shield covered with this solution will, on 
the eva^ratioci of the gasoline, be coated with a very thin layer 
of paraffin, which will in no way interfere with its transpojency 
'but will keep from clouding in either damp or cold weather. 



Alired Reeves, gemenal manager of tihe A. L. A. M., was the 
chief speaker at the exercises held in connection with the open- 
ing of -the seventh year of the automobile school at the Y. M. C. 
A. Mr. Reeves' address in part was as follows: 

"Ten years ago -there were about 3,500 machines in America— 
now there are 400,000. 

"Ten years ago there were 27 factories (200 -cars being a rec- 
ord production for any one of lihem)— now we have almost 100 
pToducitng factories, .to say nothing of a like number of experi- 
menters, involved in the making of motor cars, while an annual 
production of 15,000 and even 25,000 cars in one factory is not 
unusual. 

"In a decade the capital of the automobile and accessory mak- 
ers has in-creased from approximately $6^00,000 to $450,000,000 
of which $275,000,000 is in motor car factories alone. 

"Ten years ago (tihe number of persons employed in making 
automobiles and accessories was estimated at 2,000; now there 
aire 278,000 individuals, including those in salesrooms and gar- 
ages. 

"Ten years ago there were probably 800 chauffeurs in New 
York State, which now boasts of almost 25,000 registered driv- 
ers. 

"Autooiobilc row in New Yonk in 1900 sihowed 14 different 
makes of cars; now there a^e 84 for you to select form. 

"Ten years ago tjhe average price of cars was $1,100. Im- 
provements in transmission, in greater simplicity and easier 
coiitrol, in increased power and in economy of fuel consimip- 
tion, to say nothing of the ever increasing need of something 
to improve, to cheapen or to supplant the pneumatic tire, wthiph, 
like the perpetual motion problem, has thus far seemed impos- 
sible of solution. It is the general opinion that the pneumatic 
tire will always be with us except for the very heavy vehicles, 
and -while greatly improved in the past few years, it offers a fine 
opportunity for bettermen»t. 

"Now as to the use of motor cars. They are certain to in- 
crease in number, solely on account of their utility, »wit'hout re- 
gard to pleasure use. Every farmer needs one, and the govern- 
ment reports show more than 5,000,000 farms in this country. 
We know that every doctor must have one and here are 7,700 
in New York City alone, and 140,000 in tihe country. 

"Every contractor, every suburban real estate agent, and if 
the truth be really told, every man, if not an owner now, hopes 
at some time to operate his own motor car. 

"Constantly decreasing maintenance expense is making it pos- 
sible for more and more people to own machines, even if for 
pleasure use alone. Moreover, in this great country of ours 
there are 997,000 families witfti an annual income of $3,000 or 
more. It is believed tJiat America will continue to buy annually 
200,000 motor oars of all types, approximately that number hav.- 
ing been sold during the past twelve months." 



WILL MANUFACTURE A TRUCK. 



The newest entrant into the St. Louis automoble field is the 
Brooks^Latta Auto Company. The incorporators are Charles 
Latta and Allen T. Latta. The two Lattas are heads of painting 
businesses. The company is capitalized for $150,000 said to be 
fully paid. It is said by Mr. Latta that the company is to em- 
bark in the manufaf i-ire ol &titcmobile truck& as soon as the 
business can be organized. 



STANDARD FOR JUDGING VEHICLES. 

The South Australian Carriage and Wagon Builders' Asso- 
ciation, as a guide to members officiating as judges of vehicles, 
discussed whether more points should not be allotted for de- 
sign and finish tihan for each of the different branches of the 
trade. Finally the following, on a basis of a maximum of 50 
points, fwas agreed upon: Woodwork, ironwork, painting, trim- 
ming, design, eaoh ten points. 
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RECENTLY GRANTED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE VEHICLE INDUSTRY. 



THE TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 



969,041— Vehicle Tire. Joseph AUend. Philadelphia. Pa, _ 
959.298— Steering Wheel for Automobllea. Roy B. Bowers, Hartvllle. 
Ohio, asslgrnor to J. A. Bowers, Payette. Idaho. 
958,958— Shaft and Axle Crank. Charles Fremont, Paris. France. 
959,386— Vehicle Spring. Charles B. Qeiger, Manning, S. C. 
968,811— Draft Bkiuallxlng Device. Alfred Hlnes, Wasco. Oregon. 
959,058— Wheel. John L. Jackson, River Forest. 111. 
959,015— Wheel Hub. Charles J. Johnson, Longvllle, La. 
969,858— Tire. Alexander Kessler, Jr., Wlndom. Mo. 
959,861— Wagon Seat Fastener. Lewis M. Lattlmore, Shubert Neb. 
959.286— Vehicle Rim. Adolph A. Ley, Akron, Ohio 
959,874— Wind Shield. Bmlle J. Montlgny. New York, N. Y. 

969.254— Buggy Shaft Tug. Walter Q. Petree. Danbury. N. C. 

969.255— Wagon Jack. Stephen L. Pom, Rugby. N. D., assignor of 
one-half to H. Luth, Duluth, Minn. _ ^, ^ , 

959,082— Singletree Attachment. George D. Simmons, Clarksdale, 
Miss. 

959,398— Adjustable Pattern for Tongue Hounds. Nathan J. Smith, 
Halstead, Kansas. 

969.279 — ^Automatic Vehicle Brake. George W. Whltcomb, Duflf, Neb. 

969,414— Fifth Wheel for Dump Wagons. Lorenxo H. Young, assign- 
or of one-half to V. P. Hill, Hagerstown. Md. 

958,791— Wheel Guard. Jesse M. Yount. New York. N. Y. 

959,706— Vehicle Wheel Arthur Brisbane, New York. N. Y. 

960.069— Adjustable Wagon Rack. John W. Brown. Nappane. Ind. 

960.070— Tire Lifter. John W. Brown, Arroyo Grande, California. 
969,457— Vehicle Tire. John W. Carhart, Austin, Texas. 
960,241— Dump Wagon. Wm. S. Coates. deceased. Jennie B. Coates, 

administratrix, assignor of one-half to Henry J. McCabe, Cedar Ra- 
pids, Iowa. 

960,001— Wheel Tire. Benjamin Dahl. assignor to Dahl Puncture- 
less Tire Company. Minneapolis. Minn. _ _ , , * , 

959.483— Wagon Reach Adjuster. Wm. P Dunlap, Maquoketa, Iowa. 

959,501— Whip Socket Lock. George Gable. Fairpolnt, Ohio. 

960.166— Tank Wagon. Wm. and A. M. Graver. Chicago. 111. 

959,732— Vehicle Wheel Rim. Wm. B. Greer, Kenmore. assignor of 
one-third to W. B. Pfeiffer. Akron, and one-third to J. Pfelffer, Co- 

^"SsMafe^Runnlng Gear. Henry Hlggln, asslgrnor to the Hlggin Man- 
ufacturing Company, Newport, Ky. . _ 

960,178— Vehicle Spring. Abel M. Klndwall, Mlnot, N. D. 

969,790— Carriage Top Rest. Robert L. Norman, assignor to McKln- 
non Dash Company. Buffalo, N. Y. ^ ^ „ 

960.119— Automobile Tire. Howard S. Shafer, Naaareth, Pa. 

969,892— Vehicle SpHng. Henry W. Smith, Canton, Ohio. 

960.126 — ^Draft Bquallzer Jennings Van Matre. Paso Robles. Cal. 

960.128— Steering Grear. James R. Walker, Pine Ridge. S. D. 

960.212— Vehicle Whel Tire. FridHch Wlechard, Hanover, Germany. 

969.983— Singletree Hook. John E. Wlese. Spearvllle, Kaa. 

960.784— Singletree Hook. Lewis J. Beard. Vema, Minn. 

960,802— Vending Wagon. Dad Boyle. AmarlUo. Texas. 

960,629— Buggy Boot. Joseph B Carroll. Portsmouth, Ohio. 

960,832— Hood for Motor or Other Vehicles. James S. Cree. Glasgow. 

^1?60^"3— Vehicle Wheel. Joseph L. Day. Nashville. Okla. 
960,848— Sulky. James H. Dickson. Philadelphia. Pa. 
960,907— Steering Wheel for Automobiles. Edward K. Hardy. Ak- 

'^^SeO^^e^Puggy Top Clip. John C Horn and J. M. Horn. Arta, Ind. 

960,338 — Collapsible Hood or Canopy for Vehicles. John C. Keil and 
W. B. Allen, St. Louis. Mo.^ ^ * u 

960,979— Vehicle Top. Herbert C. Martell. Flint,, Mich. 

960,572— Transmission Gearing. Charles A. McKleaman, Carthage, 

960,983^eparable Rim for Vehicle Wheels. Tod J. Mell, assignor to 
The Republic Rubber Company, Youngstown. Ohio. 

960,670— Wagon Bed Hoist. Abraham Moyer, Moyers, Okla. 

960,685— Wheeled Truck. George B. Norrls, Columbus, Ohio, assign- 
or to the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company. ^, ^ 

960.687— Draft Equalizer. Albert B. Olsen, Steams, Mont. 

960.688— Driving Mechanism for Motor Vehicles. Freeman M. Olson, 
assignor to Commercial Motor Car and Engine Co., Chicago, m. 

960,679— Pneumatic Vehicle Gear. Louis J. Perkins, Lewiston, Idaho. 

9$0.460— Vehicle Wheel. John H. Watters. Augusta, Ga. 

960,749— SpHng Wheel. Frederick Westerbeck. St. Louis, Mo. 

960,762— Speed Indicator. Frank W. Wood, Newport News, Va. 

961,676 — Speedometer. Leon B. Blanchard. assignor to Reliance 
Speedometer Company, Boston, Mass. ^ ^ _^ ^ „ „^ . 

^61,480— Supplementary Vehicle Seat. Frederick F. Breihan. Bart- 
lett, Texas. 

961,482— Shoveling Board. Amos B. and M. A. Clippinger. Kansas 

^96i, 494— Truck Brake. Elmon D. Harding, Montevideo. Minn. 

961.443— Tire. Relnhold Herman, Grafton, Pa. 

961,415— Slelffh Runner. Wm. Klaus, New Haven. Conn. 

961,248— Wagon Brake. Don Meek Paonla, Colo. 

961,513— Draft Equalizer. Ezra J. D. Miller, Barlow, N. D. 

961.153— Tire Pump. Charles S. Myers, Columbia, Pa. _ „ , 

961,532— Vehicle. John Relnehr, Savanna, 111., assignor to Rail Lay- 
ing Machine Co. « _ , „ . ^ i^r 

961.872— Motor Vehicle, Albert F. Rockwell, assignor to the New 
Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 

961,649— Draft Bquallzer. Henry A. Schaub, Kearney. Neb. 

961,874— Tire for Vehicles. John C. Schleicher. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

961,652— Self Dumping Apparatus. Jasper Scott. Arbutus, assignor 
of one- half to B. H. Newcomer. Spring Hill, W. Va. 

961.375 — Separating Axle Couplings. Bagster R. Seabrook, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

961.376— Differential Axle. Norman B. Seabrook. Los Angeles, Cal. 
961.559— Speed Indicator. Wesley Trafford, New Yoik. N. Y. 
961.469— Sleigh, Wm. Walpole. Oxenden. Ont., Canada. 

40,731— Design. Jacob S. Hlbschaum, Strausstown. Pa. 
Copies of above patents may be obtained for fifteen cents each, by 
addressing John A. Saul, solicitor of patents, Fendall Building. W«wh- 
ington. D. C. 

It is the outward appearance that everything develops spon- 
taneously upward from a simple primordial substance. 



This is the sea^n when young men loo4cmg for instmctioo in 
carriage drafting want to know what are th« fpowrbilities. It 
gives 418 pleasure to present the prospectus of the school for tiie 
present s^a&on. We need only a<ld that any carria^ mechanic 
wlio strbnuts himself to the instruction of Professor Andfcw 
F. Johnson, will become well grounded in the art, and if h^ ex- 
cels, he will more than probably graduate into a line paying po- 
sition. 

This school was founded and has been carried on by the Car- 
riage Builders' National Association during the past twenty- 
nine years. It was opened in 1880 as an evening class only. The 
correspondence -school was establis'hed in 1883, and the day 
sdhool in 1892. 

The school has its home in the Mechanics Institute, a fine 
building devoted to educational purposes and located at 20 West 
Forty-fourth street in New York City. The object is to teach 
men to design vehicles, and to make working drawinjgs and 
fashion plates, and only those men employed in carriage, wagon 
or automobile 'building, or some of the accessory trades, are ad- 
mitted to its privileges. 

Fall term opened on the last Monday in September and 
closes 'for t!he Christmas holidays. Winter term opens the first 
Monday after January 1, and closes on April 10. The corres- 
pondence school is open the whole year round. Instruction in 
this department costs five dollars per term or fifteen dollars for 
the full course of three terms. 

The day class is in session every week day, except Saturday, 
during the term, from 9:30 o'clock A. M. to 4:30 o'clock P. M. 
Evening class is in session from 7:30 to 9:30 P. M., every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday during tbe term. 

Applicants for admission to the day and evening classes must 
be able to read and write £nglis>h, and must have a good knowl- 
edge of arithmetic. All employees of the carriage or accessory 
trades are admitted to the correspondence school without ex- 
amination. 

Ninety per cent, of the graduates arc holding good positions in 
the carriage and automobile trade, and the demand for men 
trained in the scbool is constantly increasing. 

Students in the Technical School for Carriage Draftsmen and 
Mechanics may, if tliey choose, take up studies other than those 
taugiit in this school, sucb as the study of engine details, draft- 
ing of gasoline engines, electrical work, mathematics, etc. These 
classes are conducted in the same building and the instruction 
is free. 

For details as to courses of study in the Technical School for 
Carriage Draftsmen and Mechanics address Andrew F. John- 
son, 20 West 44th street. New York city. 



CLOSING DEAL. 



A deal is being closed for the merger of the Baynes Carriage 
Co., t?he American Road Machine Co., of Canada, located in 
Goderich, and two Detroit m<Jtor car works. The merger will 
be known as the Acme Motor Carwage & Machinery Co., and 
the capitaliration will be $1,000,000. The manufacture of motor 
cars will be the special business of the new company and a 
large factory will be erected on the present site of the Baynes 
Carriage Co. The Goderich plant will be abandoned. 



TIRE PLANT FOR ROANOKE. 



The Roanoke (Va.) Times announces that within sixty or 
ninety days that city will have a factory for the manufacture of 
rubber tires and inner tubes for automobiles. R. Rowley, L 
Powell and W. B. Lightfoot, New York people, are promoting 
the plan. Mr. Rowley has been for years interested in the me- 
chanical engineering side of rubber manufacttn'e and he has se- 
cured special patents for a machine w'hich will greatly facilitate 
the manufacture of rubber goods. The Roanoke factory is to 
be equipped with this machine. 
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Trade News From Near and Far 




NEW FIRMS AND INCORPORATIONS. 



W. G. Meyers is opening a new sitock of vehicles, etc., in GoW 
Hill, Ore. 

L. R«ctor is soon to engage in the carriage 'business in Rock- 
ford, Mich. 

W. A. Burrooigh is opening a new stock of vehkles, etc., in 
Aurora, Mo. 

J. B. Swaip is opening a new stock of vehicles, etc.^ in Little 
Sioux, Iowa. J 

J. D. Hunt, of Culbertson, Mont., is building a vehicle store 
in Conrad, Mont. 

F. A. Swarthout, of Jackson, Miss., has opened a wagon and 
carriage repair shop. 

Geo. Talbott is preparing to opening a vehicle and harness 
store in Verona, Neb. 

George Talbott is about to engage in the vehicle and icnple- 
ment business in Verona, Neb. 

H. 6. Mott an>d o^thers are organizing a company to establish 
a buggy factory in Newnan, Ga. 

T. D. & R. V. Wilkinson are planning the opening of a stock 
of vehicles in Rock Falls, Iowa. 

Brown & Browning, of Applcton, Mo., are aibout to 'begin the 
erection of a carriage repository. 

W. Gray & Sons Carriage Co., Chatham, Ont, has leased the 
premises in which to make automobile tops. 

The Flint (Mich.) Auto Body and Specialty Company, with 
offices at 721 Brush street, is erecting a now building on Beach 
street. 

The Havers Motor Gar Co., a* Port Huron, Mich., will soon 
commence operations on a large scale, and will open a factory 
employing 100 men. 

Harry K. Flanders, Frank H. Flanders and E. L. King have, 
organized as the Flanders Mamifacturing Company, leased the 
O. J. Marsh shop at Titusville, Pa., and are ready to place upon 
the m^nket a wind shield for automobiles. 

Incorporations. 

St. Louis, Mo.— -Grand Motor Car Co.; capital, $8,000. 

Nashville, Tenn. — ^Marathon Ajuto Co.; capital, $25,000. 

Memphis, Tenn.— H. A. White Auto Co.; capital, $40,000. 

Portsmouth, Ohio— Carroll Vehicle Co.; capital, $10,000. 

Durham, N. C— F. B. Lyon Motor Car Co.; caipital, $50,000. 

Kansas City, Mo.— R. H. Collins Motor Co.; capital, $50,000. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Frank Goeke Motor Car Co; capital $5,000. 

St. Louts, Mo.— The Rowmobile Mig. Co.; capital, $200,000. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Southern Auto & Machinery Co; capital, $75,- 
000. 

Chera-w, S. C. — Rouse-Pegues Automobile Co.; capital, $10,- 
000. 

San Antonio, Texas — The San Antonio Motor Car Co.; capi- 
tal, $15,000. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. — ^The McCool Mercer Motor Co.; in- 
coporated with capital of $10,000. 

Delphos, Ohio — Mueller Implement & Auto Co.; capital, $75,- 
000; by John Mueller and others. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Militaire Auto Co.; capital $300,000; by M. 
L. Thomas, G. A. Gaston and others. 

Denver, Colo. — 'Mann-Aldrich Carriage Co.; capital $8,000; by 
F. C. Mann, H. L. Aldrich and others. 

Washington, D. C— National Wagon Co.; capital $100,000; by 
C. P. Keller, A. D. Phillips, J. M. Wheatley. 

Louisville, Ky.— Electric Vehicle Co.; capital, $10,000; by H. 
B. Hewott, P. E. Allison, E. M. Drummond. 

Union City, Ind. — Back Stay Machine & Leather Co.; capital 



stock, $120,000; to manufacture car and carriage machinery and 
parts. Directors: R. C. Schemmel, R. L. Hill and B. P. South- 
ard. 

Hopkinsville, KJr.— Ideal Motor Car Co.; capial, $10,000; by 
C. C. Jackson, Wm. Kimmons, Sam Frankel. 

Toledo, Ohio — Dusseau Fore & Rear Drive Auto Co.; capital 
stock, $100,000; by D. V. Dusseau and others. 

Cape Gira»rdeau, Mo. — Southwest Motor Car Co.;capital, $15,- 
000; by E. M. Rowe, J. W. Phillips and Geo. MoBride. 

Newark, N. J.— Wilson Motor Car Co.; capital $25,000; by S. 
F. Wilson, J. Foley and others, to manufacture motors. 

Hartsville, S. C. — Pageland Buggy & Wagon Co.; capital, 
$5,000; by S. E. Askins and H. W. Crosswell, of Hartsville. 

Denver, Colo. — -Crawiord-Sauler Spring Tire Co.; by Guy H. 
Crawford, George Sauer, T. M. McCartney, capial, $10,000. 

Buffalo, N. Y. — Richardson Auto-Tire Protector Co.; capital, 
$100,000; by J. Richardson, O. Richardson and Valentine Hoef- 
ner. 

Vinton, Iowa — First Implement & Automobile Co.; capital, 
$20,000; by J. P. Whitney, Charles Henderson and C. J. Sant- 
myer. 

Indianapolis, Ind. — Hamner Mfg. Co.; capital, $10,000; to 
manufacture vehicles; by John S. Hamner, Roscoe S. Parr and 
John H. Allen. 

Mason City, Iowa — Colby Motor Company; capital, $1,000,000. 
W. S. Colby, president. Will start manufacturing as soon as 
building can be erected. 

Daorton, Ohio — Montgomery County Auto Co.; capital, $15,- 
000; by H. G. Wiley, S. A. Long, A. M. Klepinger, C. E. Fore- 
men and P. M. Klepinger. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Hays-Schoepflin Co., capital, $10,000; to manu- 
facture automoibiles and auto trucks, by Walter Hays, B. I. 
Hays, Louis B. Schoepflin, L. O. Schoepflin. 

Chicago, 111.— 'Clairk Delivery Car Co.; capital, $5,000; to man- 
ufacture and deal in auto delivery cars and supplies; by Albert 
C. Clark, AVmon W. Boilkley and Joseph F. Gillcn. 

Newark, N. J. — ^Vroom & Co., to manufacture coaches, car- 
riages, etc.; capital, $25,000; by Chas. W. Smalley and William 
Waxd, South Orange, N. J., and Peter Vroom, Orange. 



BUSINESS CHANGES. 



Gait Bros, have purchased the business of Kelliher Bros., in 
Stanford, Mont. 

Mort Cobb has purchased the Spencer stock of vehicles, etc., 
in Valley Falls, Kas. 

F. O. Allen has purchased the stock of vehicles, etc., of M. C. 
Corley, in Hairper, Kas. 

Harry Witten has 'purchased the vehicle business of Dr. T. J. 
Collins, in Trenton, Mo. 

W. C. Hitchens has disposed of his stock of vehicles, etc in 
Ute, Neb., to F. A. Vore. 

Charles Niles has disposed of his vehicle business in Tilden. 
Neb., to Cunninghaim Bros. 

Charles Baker & Son, implements, etc., have sold out to E. E. 
Gaumitz, at Waterloo, Iowa. 

James Law has purchased the stock of vehicles, etc., of Frank 
Robinson, in Audubon, Iowa. 

R. S. Nelson has disposed of his stock of vehicles, etc., in 
Brayton, Iowa, to Mr. Conley. 

D. C. Jones has disposed of his stock of buggies, etc., in De- 
Pere, Wis., to Ben Leist & Son. 

The corporation heretofore known as the A. W. Whitaker 
Buggy & Harness Company, Memphis, Tenn., will hereafter 
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be known as A. W. Whitaker & Comi>any. The incorporators of 
the company are A. W. Whitaker, Theo. Hall, J. E. McCaul, E. 
P. Gouglas and R. J. Hawk. 

F. A. Kerstrong has disposed of his stock of carriages, etc., in 
Wentzville, Mo., to J. D. Henke. 

J. L. Brugtman has purchased the stock of vehicles, etc., of 
J. S. Fisher, in Lone Tree, Iowa. 

J. M. Bovee & Son have purchased the stock oi -buggies, etc.: 
oi W. C. Freeman, in Craig, Ne-b. 

Charles E. Justice has succeeded Wirt & Justice in the ca-r- 
riage business in Clarksville, Mich. 

George Nixon 'has succeeded to the stock of vehicles, etc., of 
Nixon & Washburn, in Downs. Kas. 

J. T. Barnes has disposed of his stock of vehicles, etc., in 
Emerson, Iowa, to Myron Shipman. 

Nordgren & Paulson have purchased the vdiicle business of 
Win. Olson, in Walnut Grove, Minn. 

O. E. Bonecutter has disposed of his stock of vehicles, etc., 
in Maple Hill, Kas., to C. P. Banker. 

At Sac City, Iowa, Charles Prentice, late of Early, has sold 
his wagon business to Harry Sampers. 

John A. Berry, Elmdra, N. Y., will .move his coach and cab 
manufacturing 'business to Athens, Pa. 

A. C. Ryan, of Waterloo, la., has purchased the vehicle busi- 
ness of B. E. Fogt, in Reinbeck, Iowa. 

R. D. Parker has purchased the stock of buggies, etc., of 
the Wolf Implement Co., in Dallas, S. D. 

R. O. MoAnnioh & Son have sold out their stock of vehicles, 
etc., in Riley, Kas., to Julius Weisendanger. 

At Harlan, Iowa, H. W. Nieman, dealer in implements, etc., 
has traded his business to Louis Christensen. 

Hamilton & Allingham have disposed of their stock of vehi- 
cles, etc., in Manhattan, Kas., to Oscar Rice. 

Satree & Weeks have purchased the stock of buggies, etc., of 
Johnson & Neil son, in Newman Grove, Neb. 

C. L. Schiefelbcin, of Ithaca, Neb., has purchased the stock of 
vehicles, etc., of B. M. Gilbert, in Wann, Neb. 

At Plum City, Wis., Wm. Lantz, hardware, implements, etc.. 
has sold out to Aug. Schwedes & John Swanson. 

C. O. Burke, of Central City, Neb., has purchased the stock 
of vehicles, etc., of E. C. Carlson, in Stanton, Iowa. 

O. A. Kalverstran has purchased the stock of vehicles and 
implements of J. W. McCullick, in Gays Mills, Wis. 

Ed. Durband has sold out ihis stock of vehicles, etc., in Le 
Mars, Iowa, to Hug'h Daily, w'ho will add automobiles. 

S. A. Dwight, Grand Rapids, Mich., has purchased the interest 
of J. McLaren in the auto and supply business in that place. 

The Bryden & Odgers Carriage Co., Denver, Colo., has per- 
fected a consolidation with the Denver Omnibus and Caib Co. 
and will be located in the new and commodious biulding of the 
latter. 

The Magnolia Carriage Company, Houston, Texas., successors 
to Spencer & Noack, is now owned by the firm composed of 
J. L. Durham, John J. G. Spencer and Hugo A. Noack, all of 
whom are thoroughly experienced in the carriage business. 
The building occupied by the Magnolia Carriage Company is an 
ironclad building with all machinery necessary. 

The board of directors of the D. M. Sechler Carriage Com- 
pany, Moline, 111., voted unanimously to change the naime of 
the manufacturing concern to D. M. Sechler Implement and 
Carriage Company. The company has for some time been 
turning out a large amount of implements, but despite this fact 
the present name causes the uninformed to think it manufac- 
tures only carriages. The stockholders will be asked to ratify 
the same. 



of Broadway from Fifty-eighth to Fifty-nin-th street. The space 
will be used for offices and show rooms. The same company 
recently leased the store, basement and four lofts in the Randall 
Building, Nos. 136 to 146 West Fifty-secon<i street, to be used 
as salesrooms. 

Bigham Implement Co., Miami, Okla., increased capital from 
$5,000 to $25,000. 

Auto Equipment Co., Detroit, Mich., increased capital from 
$50,000 to $75,000. 

Wright Carriage Body Company, Moline, 111., capital increased 
from $100,000 to $150,000. 

The Florence Wagon Works, of Florence, Ala., will estabUsh 
a wagon factory in Pensacola, Fla. 

Jerome Bolick & Son are ajbout to improve their carriage 
manufactuning plant in Newton, N. C. 

The New Way Motor Co., of Lansing, Mich., has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $350,000. 

Stephen Schultz has moved his stock of vehicles and automo- 
biles in Hastings, Neb., into a new building. 

C. P. McCreary, of Grand Junction, Colo., is building an ad- 
dition to his implement and vehicle establisliment. 

The capital stock of the Hudson Motor Car Co., in Detroit, 
Mich., has been increased from $100,000 to $1,000,000. 

The Consolidated Wagon and Machine Company, Rexburg, 
Idaho, is erecting a new two-story business house to be occu- 
pied by the company. 

The fine new building of the Eller Wagon Works at Com- 
merce and Caroline streets, Houston, Texas, is about finished 
and will soon be occupied. 

The Seymour (Ind.) Manufacturing Company has completed 
plans for building a large addition and making other improve- 
ments at its spoke factory. 

Anchor Buggy Co., Cincinnati, O., has incorporated with a 
capital of $400,000. Incorporators: Anthony G. Bninsman, E. 
Klansmeyer, Earl M. Galbraith, W. J. Brunsman, S. E. Schroth. 

Moon Motor Car Company, St. Louis, Mo., has leased for 
five years a store in the Fifty-eighth street side of the Ehrct 
Building, New York, which will be ready for occupancy by Jan- 
uary 1, at a stated rental of $4,000 per annum. 

The new hardwood mill, constructed at Huttig by the Wis- 
consin Lumber Connpany, of Chicago, has commenced sawing. 
The mill has a capacity of 100,000 feet daily, and will maniifac- 
ture wagon stock, including poles, reaches, sawed felloes, bol- 
sters, sand boards, hubs, axles, spokes, etc. m. 



BUSINESS TROUBLES. 



IMPROVEMENTS— EXTENSIONS. 



Studebaker Company leased for five years, from George Eh- 
ret, six stores in the Fifty-ninth street. New York frontage of 
the new two-story building now being erected in the east side 



The Velie Motor Vehicle Company, of Moline, 111., won a vic- 
tory in its suit aganist the alleged automobile trust, when the 
supreme court at Madison, Wis., handed down a decision deny- 
ing the defendants a writ of prohibition restraining any further 
proceedings in the case. 

The four remaining defendants tried to have suit dismissed 
on the ground that the service ot the summons and complaint 
which had been made on the managers of their Milwaukee agen- 
cies, was illegal. Their petition was denied and they then tried 
to get the writ of probibition from the supreme court. 

Sumner Healey, carriage and automobile builder at Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., has filed a petition in bankruptcy, with liabilities 
of $20,054 and no assets. Among the creditors are Robert J. F. 
Schiwarzenbach, New York, $15,711, money loaned, and John A. 
Joachim, $2,000, claim for damages for assault and battery suit. 

The Velie company brought suit several months ago against 
over thirty automobile concerns, which are alleged to be in a 
conspiracy to injure its business. On a subsequent proceeding 
the court reduced the number of defendants to four — the Pierce 
Motor Car company, the Chalmers-Detroit Motor company, the 
Locomobile Company of Ammerica and the Pope Manufactur- 
ing com«pany. 

The demurrer of the Kopmeier Motor Car Company, Mil- 
waukee, in the action brought by the Velie Motor Vehicle Corn- 
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pany averred that the Kap-raeier Company had failed to take the 
because o-f alleged breach of contract, has been sustained. The 
local concern mainitained that instead of a sales contract a con- 
tract for agency only existed between the two concerns, but 
that the Velie Company had reserved the right to revoke the 
contract, right which had not been given the defendant. On 
this s-howing the court -sustained the demurrer. The Velie Com- 
pany averred that the Kopmeier Company had failed to take the 
fifty cars contracted for in the alleged agreement. 

Bward O. Barten has been appointed receiver of the Zapf 
Wagon and Lumber Company, at North Bend, Ohio, as the re- 
sult of a suit .filed by Samuel P. Suit, a stockholder and creditor. 
Suit is the owner of 15 shares of stock in the company, wliich 
is a $10,000 corporation. In addition to this he is a creditor to 
the amount of $8 for material furnished and indorser on a note 
of $500. He says that while the firm is wholly solvent and its 
liabilities amount in not over $2,215.75, of this amount $1,277.17 
is past due and the company is unable to meet the indebtedness, 
it is claimed the company can pay out and get on its feet if 
threatened suits are prevented from tying it up, and the receiver 
was asked for this purpose. 

The exceptions to the auditor's report in the equity proceed- 
ings of Hoopes Bros. & Darlington, West Chester, Pa., against 
the Keystone Wagon Works, are sustained by Judge Endlich, 
and distribution made by him is directed to be revised and mod- 
ified accordingly. Agents brought two suits against the receiver 
of the defendant company, for the recovery of commissions for 
the sale of auto bodies. In the first, a verdict was rendered for 
the plaintiff for $1451.98 and judgment entered thereon. In the 
second, a verdict having been rendered for plaintiff, judgment 
was subsequently entered in favor of the defendant, which was 
affirmed upon appeal. The court concludes that the first ground 
of exception to the auditor's allowances of Bradenbcrg & Co.'s 
claim is well taken. 



PERSONALS. 



FIRES. 

The Fisiher Carriage & Wagon Works, of Sedalia, Mo., has 
suffered a fire loss. 

The Milbum Wagon Co., Nashville, Tenn., damaged by fire; 
loss $10,000 on stock. 

Fire destroyed Hilbeit's carriage and paint shop at Warren- 
ton, Va., on October 29. 

The stock of vehicles and implements of George Morrison, in 
Ewart, Iowa, has been damaged by fire. 

The stock of ve'hicles, etc., of the Wilmer-^Dwyer-Helmer Co.. 
in Shortas, Wash., has been destroyed by fire. Loss, $10,000. 

Two carloads of buggies belonging to the Buchanan-<Lyon 
Buggy Co., Campbellsville, Ky., were destroyed by fire in a 
storeroom on October 25. 

Two-thirds of the plant of H. D. Smith & Company at Plants- 
ville, Conn., one of the largest manufactories of carriage hard- 
ware in the country, was destroyed by fire Oct. 31 with a loss of 
$200,000. 

Thirty-two partly finished automobiles were burned in a fire 
which for a time threatened the entire factory of the Diamond 
Automobile Company, South Bend, Ind. The flames were con- 
fmed to the paint s'hop, but this building was burned to the 
ground. The total loss is placed at approximately $50,000, with 
instwance of $10,000. 

The destruction by fire of the carriage factory of Arthur S. 
Fillmore, at Athol, N. S., destroyed one of the largest and best 
equipped shops in Eastern Canada, Mr. Fillmore's output being 
about $14,000 per month. Two hundred sleighs were under 
construction, and about ready for shipment. These, with all raw 
material, machinery, patterns, etc.. were completely destroyed, 
entailing a loss of $35,000. The insurance will amount to from 
$7,000 to $10,000. 



Rumors that Staver Carriage Co. was buying out Streator 
Motor concern are positively denied by Mr. Barlow. 

The Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Club in Peoria held 
its first of the season meeting in October; followed with a din- 
ner. 

Christ. Wesp, long proprietor of the King Spring & Gear Co., 
has gone with Moller & Schuimann Co. He will travel in the 
Southern States. 

Ranch & Lang Company, of Cleveland, O., those sterling 
carriage builders, participated with their work in an auto parade 
and scooped most of the prizes. 

Arthur I. Sage, of A. J. Sage & Co., Melbourne, Australia, 
is in this country at present looking about at the trade. He was 
a visitor at the carriage convention. 

W. N. Ag^new, traffic manager of the Durant-^Dort Carriage 
Co., Flint, Mich., has resigned to accept the traffic managership 
of the International Pump Co., with headquarters in Nerw York. 

H. V. Goodenough, general foreman for Schubert Bros. Gear 
Co., Oneida, N. Y., has accepted the position of superintendent 
for the R. N. Collins Auto and Carriage Woodwork Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Russell Gardner has gone on a game (big) hunt in Mexico. 
He is actually going to trundle around the country in a hunting 
wagon built in his Ozark factory. Mr. Gardner is known and 
admired for his nerve and bravery. 

L. F. Maire, international president of the carriage and wagon 
workers' union, and William P. Mervin, of Buffalo, general sec- 
retary-treasurer, spoke at an open mass meeting of aill carriage, 
wagon and automobile workers of Boston and vicinity at Wells 
Memorial Building. 

At a meeting of the directors of the H. H. Ba'bcock Carriage 
Co., Watertown, N. Y., the following officers were elected: 
President, George H. Babcock; vice-president and treasurer, 
William J. Mills; secretary, William R. Tassey. At a meeting 
of the stockholders the following directors were elected: George 
H. Babcock, D. M. Anderson, R. J. Buck, George F. Clark, Fred 
George and W. J. Mills. The stockholders discussed automobile 
prospects and the company is getting in shape for a big output of 
machines next year. 

George A. Yule, of Kenosha, Wis., was re-elected president 
and general managei of the Racine-Sattley Company, Racine, 
Wis., at the annual meeting of directors and stocholders held at 
Springfield, 111. Mr. Yule became president and general manager 
nearly a year ago, succeeding Herbert E. Miles. The largest 
stockholder, William Bigelow, of Milwaukee, Wis., was elected, 
vice-president; Thomas Kearney, Racine, treasurer, and George 
B. Lowrie, Racine, secretary. Charles N. Jillett, of the First 
National Bank, Chicago; William A. Tilden, of the Dearborn 
National Bank, Chicago, and R. Nausten, of the Girard Nation- 
al Bank, of Philadelphia, were elected directors. 



AEROPLANE TIRES. 



We are what we feed upon, and false doctrines beget false 
lives. 



The Palmer aeroplane tire, manufactured by the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio, is meeting the unique demands of avia- 
tion. It is a patented tire, manufactured exclusively by this 
company. The aeroplane tires are light, durable and resilient 
for easy landing. Each of the four plies is wound so that the 
three of one ply are -at an angle of 45 degrees to those of an- 
other. Each thread is embedded separately in pure rubber. This 
substitution for interwoven fabric gives the Palmer itire the 
greatest amount of 'bouyancy and resilience. This tire rs about 
25 per cent lighter than any other single-tube tire. Weight is a 
la^reat drawback to the efficiency of the aeroplane. The aero- 
plane tire made by the Goodrich C'^mpany is not an experiment, 
as it has been the object of long and careful tests, proving re- 
liability in actual use. Glen H. Curtis, who has won international 
cups, says the Palmer tire absorbs the shocks of alighting, saves 
the machinery and does not disturb the adjustment of the planes. 
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OBITUARY 



DUAL TIRES. 



William J. Dalton dded at the home of bis sister, Mrs. A. 
Taylor, in Bushncll, 111. He had been failing in health for some 
time. He leaves three sisters and one brother. Mr. Dalton 
was a carriage trimmer by trade. He was 42 years of age. 

WilHaxn J. Hutchinson, 59, for 17 years purchasing agenit for 
the St. Marys (O.) Wheel & SpcJce Works, died suddenly Oct.27 
from a stroke of apoplexy. The stroke followed a life of rug- 
ged healfh. He attended to his customary duties the evening 
preceding his death. The widow and two children survive. 

Frederick C. Winkler, of South Bend, Ind., died October 11 
after a six-weeks' illness. Mr. Winkler was president of the 
Winkler Bros. Mfg. Co. He had been in poor health for more 
than a year, but it was only during the last few weeks tTiat his 
condition became alarming. His death was the result of 
Bright's disease, made more acute through complications. He 
learned the wagon and carriage builders' trade at Niles, Midi., 
and in 1877 with bis brother Lenhart engaged in the manufac- 
turing business at what is known as Truitt's Corners in Cass 
County, Mich. After three years spent in establishing their 
busiwiess. the brothers decided to locate their plant in South 
Bend. In 1902 the Winkler Bros. Mfg. Co. was incorporated. 
Mrs. Winkler, with five children, survives. 



THE MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION AT ST. 
. LOUIS. 

The seventeenth annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Agricultural Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers was 
held in St. Louis, Mo., November 1, 2 and 3. The most import- 
ant business transacted was the approval of the proposed con- 
solidation of this and other associations of implement and vehi- 
cle manufacturers. The plan met with some opposition, but the 
motion to adopt was carried by a large majority. 

This action will give the industry a large and powerful or- 
ganization from which members will receive valuable service at 
all times. The association will continue in its present form and 
without change in constitution or by-laws until the amalgama- 
tion of the different organizations has been effected. The con- 
soltda^tion probably will be completed by January 1, 1911. Chi- 
cago was selected as the next meeting place. The following offi- 
cers were elected: 

President — ^Edwin D. Mctcalf, Auburn, N. Y. 

Treasurer— C. A. Pattison, Peoria, III. 

Chairman Executive Committee — Frank C. Johnson, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Members Executive Committee for three years — C. S. B-rant- 
ingjham. Rockford, 111,; Wm. Butterworth, Moline, 111.; Jos. 
Dain, Ottumwa, Iowa. Member of Executive Committee for 
two years; L. D. Collins, Batavia, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents — W. A. Taylor, Niles & Scott Company, La- 
Porte, Ind.; Wm. Londen, Louden Machinery Company, Fair- 
field, la.; S. M. Nones, Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky.; E. P. Curtis, Richardson Manufacturing 
Company, Worcester, Mass.; B. T. Skinner, Advance Thresher 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; A. T. Stevens, John Deere Plow 
Com(pany. St. Louis, Mo.; Richard Graves, Ohio Rake Com- 
pany, Dayton, O.; R. S. Buch, A. Buch's Sons Company, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.; J. S. Baker, Baker Manufacturing Company, 
Evansville, Wis.; Fred. H. Bateman, Bateman Manufacturing 
Company, Grenloch, N. J.; Judson Buchanan, Chattanooga Plow 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. P. Dempster, Dempster Mill 
Mamtfacturang Company, Beatrice, Neb. 



REMOVAL. 



The Philadelphia branch of Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. has 
been removed froon 315 to 208 North Broad street. Manager 
Kissel's -work "has resulted in such a large increase in the sa'le 
of Kelly-Springfield tires that larger quarters became a neces- 
sity. 



The possibility of puncture or blow-out makes the ordinary 
pneumatic tire somewhat dangerous, but a dual tire with de- 
mountable rims has been designed to do away with most ob- 
jections. The dual feature consists of two pneuroahc tires 
mounted side by side. An injury to one tire is unlikely to affect 
the other, as the load can be carried on the good tire until an 
opportunity for substituting a new tire for the injured one oc- 
curs. To remove one of the tires it is necessary to Hosen eight 
nuts and slip the demountable rim off. Subsrtitute tires may be 
already blown up, ready to slip on when needed. 



AUTOMOBILE TRUNK. 



The illustration used is to show a new automobile trunk that 
has the feature of lightness to recommend it. 

This trunk is made of basswood, as shown, covered wit^ five- 
ounce patent leather. The box is lined with stout plaid H-nen. 




View Showing Trays. 

Two or three cases fit the interior, three cases beinig shown in 
illustration. It can be seen that the cases may be removed in- 
dependently of each other. .\ waterproof covering enclosing 
the wliole is also supplied. The trunk is made by Joihn Boyle & 
Co, of New York City, whose name is a reptrtation in itself. 



Wants 



Help and situation wanted advertisements, one cent a word; 
all other advertisements in this department, 5 cents a word. 
Initials and figures count as words. Minimum price, 30 cents 
for each advertisement. 

POSITION WANTED. 
Position Wanted — Carriage painter wishes job in small cus- 
tom shop, to take charge; is all round man, striper and finisher. 
Address W. A. R., care The Hub, 24 Murray St. New York CWf 

HELP WANTED. 
Wanted — A first class sales manager for buggies and farm 
wagons for Southern states. Must have first class record and 
references. Address B, care The Hub, 24 Murray street, New 
York City. 

PATENTS. 

Patents — "H. W. T. Jenner, pattent attorney and meohanical 
expert, 608 F St., Washington, D. C. Established 1883. I make 
a free examination and reiport if a patent can be had and exactly 
what it will cost. Send for circular. 
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TheT^MKEN ROLLER BeARINGCO. 

MAKERS OF TINKEN ROLLER BEARING AXUSS 

WAOQMi^^^^GAM^IAGES 




This stetemoit is baied od die experience of 
tfioueands of meri. 

New Gitatog and Piice List upon application. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER REARING CO. 



CANTON, 0HI0» 



HANDY LAMP 

GASOUNE 
UGHTING SYSTEM 

Draws Trade to Yoar Shop. 
Qivea a 300 Candle Power Shadowleas 

Light the inatant you move the 
lever. Turns up or down, like gaa, 
bums dim when not in use, 
or can be turned up In- 
stantly when more li«:ht is 
needed. It floods a 30-foot 

space with a brilliancy like daylight. Far cheaper 
than gas, kerosene or electricity, and so simple that 
anyone can use it. You can depend on it for years for 
Any purpose demanding a big, strong light. Catalogue 
H tells why: Send for it now. 

BRILLIANT GAS LAMP CO. 

DEPT. 29. 42 STATE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 






Carriage TO - 

' I MATERIALS 




The Bokop Tire Setter and Cooler 

Is the Best and Only Machine 
that has stood the test during 
the last 12 years on all classes of 
work, and is the Only Machine 
built with the IndestrucUble 
Wrought Iron Face Plate. 

Over 1,000 are in successful op- 
eration, repairs on which have 
not exceeded $6.00 In the last 12 
years. For prices, references and 
descriptive circulars, address 

BOKOP, WEBB A PALM, 
Defiance, Ohio 



E. Scorr Payne Co.^ 

OF BALTIMORE CITY 

CARRIAGE AND AUTOMOBILE 
HARDWARE 

362 and 364 North Gay Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 



CARRIAGE SPRINGS 



Also CurtKlo Rollers and Concealed Hlages 
:CI^tJSIVgI^T riR>ST*CI^ASS WORK 

THB BEST THAT CAN BE MADE 



OF EVERY STYLE AND PAT-" 

TERN TO TTrrrr 

SPRING. PERCH GO. 

BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 



Fkua mention "Th. Htib" when yon write. 



1 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 

NEW YORK 

Southwest Cor. Broadway at Fifty-foiirth St 

Near 50th St. Subway Station, 53d St Elevated and aB 
Surface Lines. 

Headquarters for 
Carriage and 
Automobile Trade 

Ideal Location, Near Theatres, 
Shops and Central Park. 

NEW AND FIRlCPROOP 

STRICTLY FIRST - CLASS 

RATES REASONABLE 
All Hardwood Floors and 
Oriental Rugs. 

Ten Minutes Walk to 
Twenty Theatres. 

Transient Rates, $2«50 with Bath, and up. 

Escellent Restaurant Prices If oderate. 

SBUD FOR BOOKLBT. 
HARRY P. 8TIM80N, R. J. BINGHAM, 




INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 




L OCHSNER & SONS CO. 

NEW HAVEN. CmiN. 

Auto and Carriage 
Locks, Hinges, Etc. 



Every Vehicle Dealer Should Read 




$2.00 a year. Trade News Pub. Co., New York, N.Y. 



ESTABLISHED z8S6. 

Correspondence School of Carriage and Motor 
Carriage Drafting 

A thorough, practical tuition is given through this cor- 
respondence school. The theory and practice of con- 
struction, bookkeeping, perspective. Many men now hold 
good positions through taking the courses of instruction. 

Principal, THOS. MATTISON, 

Hillside Avenue, Bitteme Park, 

Southampton, England. 

Author of ''The Coach Body Makers' Guide/' $3.00; a 
practical treatise on "The Suspension of Carriages," 
''Bookkeeping," and other carriage building works. 



American Ball Bearing Co., The 2nd cover 

American Roller Bearing Fifth Wheel Co 18 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The 3 

Bailey & Co., Inc., S. R. 16 

Bokop, Webb & Palm 11 

Bennett Mfg. Co 3 

Brilliant Gas Lamp Co 11 

Cately & Ettling 2 

Columbus Bolt Works ; 4th cover 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co 1 

Cortland Forging Co 17 

Crane & MacMahon 2nd cover 

Devoe, F. W., & Reynolds Co., C. T 3rd cover 

Eberly & Orris Mfg. Co 3rd cover 

Eccles Co., Richard 16 

Frantz Body M£g. Co., The 3 

Gifford & Son, John A H 

Goodrich Co., B. F., The 5 

Goshen Eyelet Co 14 

Gramm Motor Car Co., The 3 

Higgin Mfg. Co 13 

Hoopes Bro. & Darlington, Inc 2nd cover 

Indianapolis Dash Co 2 

Jones & Co., Phineas 6 

Keystone Paint & Filler Co 4 

Keystone Forging Co 16 

Keystone Spring Works 13 

Kilvington, S. W 16 

Kimble, Andrew ^ 4 

Masury & Son, John W 2 

McKinnon Dash Co 4th cover 

Mercer, Geo. J 1^ 

Moller & Schuman Co ^ 

Mott Wheel Works 3rd cover 

Murphy Varnish Co 4 

National Aluminum & Bronze Co 3rd cover 

New Wapakoneta Wheel Co., The 4th cover 



Ochsner & Sons Co., A. 



Payne Co.. E. Scott 
Porter, H. K 



12 

II 

16 



Russell. Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co 3rd cover 

Schubert Bros. Gear Co 16 

Shortsville Wheel Co 13 

Smith & Co., Edw ^6 

17 



Spring Perch Co. 
Standard Oil Cloth Co. 
Standard Wheel Co. ... 



Timken Roller Bearing Co. 



11 



Uebelmesser Co., Charles R 14 

Valentine & Company 6 

West Tire Setter Co 2 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D 15 

Willey Co.. C. A 4 

Woodman, Joel H 14 



Pleaie mentioa "The Hub" when you write. 
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The HIGGIN Line of Carra g'e Trimming's 




No. la— Black Japan Nut. 



11 ■ Qo&ed 

No' 130 No. 133 The Higgiii Quick SUfter. 

KNOBS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 



Full Leather. 

QUALITY UNSURPASSED 

Send for catalogue and get 
acquainted with our line. 

THE HIGGIN MANUFACTURING CO. 




Wrought Steel Prop. 

NEWPORT, Ky. 




AatomobUe CDDT1Ur*C 
Wagon and Track i^rKiniOa 

KEYSTONE SPRING WORKS, Inc. 

1301-11 BltlOimod Stnet PHILADELPHIA. PA 



EXAiVlINE CAREFULLY 



NOTE 




HEATH HUB 

You Won't Find a Flaw 



Maaafactare also 



SWBBT KENNBY W/ARNER 
ARVEN SHELL W OOD 



and 



AUTOMOBILE WHEELS 



ShortSVille Wheel Co., ShortsviHe, New York 



Please T^mtion "The Hub" when you write. 
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Advertisements Classified 



Painters and 
Decorators Save Time, Labor 
and Mooey, using the 

Uebelmesser 
Striping and Stencil Wheel 

With this simple, clean and rapid-action tool the most ordinary 
decorator can do the finest striping and stencil work and produce 
a bigger day's work with less labor than by the old fashioned 
method. Complete directions are furnished with each tool. 
They are as simple as the tool itself. 



III III 

Jytafewofthamany Jeatni that can be pfodnced with the UebdmaKr 
Paioten' and Decoraton'TooL (The dngnsdiown above are reduced maie) 



I II 



CompUto Outfit combtlaff 
•f Machine. 10 Plain and 10 
Ornamantal Wh««U« only . . 



$5.50 

UBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 



Manufacnired by 

Charles R. Uebelmesser Company 

Bayaide, New York, N. Y. 






Goshen Eyelet Co. 




Manufacturers of 

Carriage 






Top 




Trimmings 
60SHEN, INDIANA 



The following list includes advertisers in THE HUB. Each ad- 
vertiser is entitled to name under one hea^sr only. An 
extra charge for name under more than one heading. 



Ai torr.obiles 

Auto-BucT Co.,The, NorwaIk,0. 

Pullman Motor Car Co., York, 
Pa. 

Axles, Etc. 

American Ball Bearlna Oo.» 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Keagy & Lear Machine Co., 

Coshocton, Ohio. 
Timken RoUer Bearlna Go., 

Canton, Ohio. 

Bodies, Seats, Etc 

FranU Body Mffir. Co., The 

Akron, Ohio. 
Kllvlngrton, S. W. Wilmincrton, 

Del. 

Woodman, Joel H., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

Bolts and Nuts. 

Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Milton Mfff. Co., MUton, Pa. 

RusselL BurdsaU A Ward Bolt 
and Nut Co., Port Chester, 
N. T. 

Csrrlage Forglngs. 

Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Elccles Co., Richard, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

Kejrstone Forrlng Co., North- 
umberland, Pa. 

Carriage Hardware. 

Cately & Ettling, Cortland, NY 

Cleveland Hardware Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Eberhard Mfg. Co., The, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Gilford ft Son. John A., New 
Yoik. 

Ochsner & Sons Co., A., New 

Haven, Conn. 
Payne Co., E. Scott, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Carriage Goods. 

Olfford a Son, John A., Naw 
TortL 

Higgin Mfg. Co., Newport, Ky. 

Dashes* Fendsrs, Ralls* Etc. 

Bennett Mfg. Co., Alden, N.Y. 
Indianapolis Dash Co., Indian- 
p noils, Ind. 

McKlnnoB Dash Co., dnffalo, 
N. Y. 

Fifth Wheels. 

American Roller Bearing Fifth 
Wheel Co.. Brooklyn, K. Y. 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D., Maehan- 
icsburg. Pa. 

Finished Vehicles. 

Bailey & Co., Inc., S. R. Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

Staver Carriage Ca, Chicago, 
111. 

Gear Irons 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D., Mechan- 
icsburg. Pa. 

Gear Woods. 

Andrew Kimble, ZanesviUe, O. 

Lamps. 

Brilliant Gas Lamp Co., Chi- 

rapo. 111. 
Glfford ft Son, John A., New 

York. 

Motor Trucks. 

Gramm Motor Car Co., The 
Bowling Green, O. 



Machinery and Tools. 

Bokop. Webb ft Palm, Defiance, 

Ohio. 

Porter, H. K., Bverett, Mass. 

West Tire Setter Co.* Boclica- 
ter, N. Y. 



Miscellaneous. 

Goshen ESyelet Co., Goshen,Ind. 

National Aluminum ft Bronae 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co., New 
York. 

Uebelmeeser Co^, Charles R. 
Bayside, New Yortc, N. T. 



Rubber Tires. 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co.* 

New YoriL City. 
CkMdrlch Co., B. F., Akron, O. 



Shaft Couplings and Anti- Rat- 
tlers. 

Bccles Co.. Richard, Auburn, 

N. Y. 

Metal Stamping Co., New York 
City. 



Springs and Gears. 

Keystone Spring Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Spring Perch Co., Bridgeport, 

Conn. 

VarnishoSf Paints and Japans. 

T>^«» Aiilt * Wiborg Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Devoe, F. W.. and C T. Bay- 
nolds Co., New York City. 

Masury ft Son. John W., New 
York and Chicago. 

MoUer ft Schumann, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 



Vx 



Vamlah Co., MoMik 



Smith ft Co.. Bdw.. New Yofk. 

Valentine ft Co., New Yoik, 
Chicago, Boston, Paris. 

Wllley Co., C A., Hnntar's 
Point. New York City. 



Wheels. 

Crane ft MaeMahoa, New York. 

Eureka Bending ft Wheel Co., 
The, York, Pa. 

Oiftord ft Son. John A., New 
York. 

Hoopee Bro. ft Darilagtoa. 
West Chester, Pa. 

Jones ft Co., Phlneaa, Newaik, 

N. J. 

New Wapakoneta Wheel Co., 
Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

Shortsvllle Wheel Co., Shorts- 

vine, N. Y. 
Standard Wheel Co.. Tarrt 

Haute, Ind. 



Wheel Stock, Bent Wood. Etc 
Crane & MacMahon, New York. 

White Lead. 

Eag^le White Lead Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

FOR SPECIAL 

n\| F ^EAR IRONS [Drop Forged] 
IlL CARRIAGE HARDWARE 




No. 1908 — Gear Iron 

WILCOX'S 

Mechanical 
3 Prong King Bolt 

Double Locked in Head Block 
Plate and King Bolt Yoke. No 
Strain on Bolt. No Turn on 
Nut. Guaranteed. 



No. aooo— Gear Iron 




Patented 



No, 1905 — Gear Iron 



No. 1909 — Concord 



Forget your trouble and decide at once to use WILCOX DROP 
FORGED IRONS. Write us for pleasure 

The D.Wilcox Mfg. Co. Mechanicsburg Pa. 



Please mention **The Hob" when you write. 
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CARRIAGE FORCINGS HFTH WHEELS 




The Standard Body Loop 

None LiKe it. None Equal to it. 

A popular loop which is nnequaled by any on the 

marKet 

We also maKe a full line of 
CARRIAGE FORCINGS 



The WeU Known 
SUPERIOR BRAND 

OF 

FIFTH WHEELS 

Manufactured By Us Has No 
Equal On The Market 

Write us for Particulars and Prices. 



THE KEYSTONE FORGING COMPANY 
Northumberland, Penna. 



Rkhard Eccles Co., Auburn N. Y. 

Manufacturers of 

Forgings: Carriage, Wagon, Automobile, Special 

Send for Catalogue. 



ro^ER) (P0RTSl (roRTER 



SAMUEL W. KILVINGTON 

HAND-MADE 

Automobile Bodies 

LIMOUSINES, TOURING CARS AND RUNABOUTS DESIGNED TO 
FIT ANY CHASSIS. HIGH GRADE WORK. 
Ettlmatet on Any Style Cheerfully Given. 
THIRD AND WALNUT STREETS. WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Philadelphia Office: AUTO TOP AND BODY CO., 257*259 N. Broad St. 



S. R. BAILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 

Makers of the Celebrated. 

WHALEBONE ROAD WAGON 

AMESBURY, MASS. 



VEHICLES AND GEARS IN THE WHITE 




PREMIER 
SIDE SPRING GEAR 
We manufacture a full line of Carriage and Wagon bodloa In tho 
white; also Limousine, Taxicab, Touring Car and Roadster Bodloa 
for automobiles In metal. Fifty styles of gears for Carrlagoa and 
Wagons; also ssats, trimmings and tops of all kinds. 

Write to us for particulars. 

Schubert Bros. Gear Company 

ONEIDA, NEW YORK. 



W. G. LEAS, Pres. and Treas. 



J. L. BOWER Sac'y and Mgr. 



EureKa Bending® Wheel Worhs 

YORK. PA. 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



Second-Growth Hickory and Oak Bent Rims, 
Gear Wood, Buggy Bows, Bob Run- 
ners and Bent Stock. 



Manufacturars and Oaalers 
In all kind, of 



LUMBER 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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VEHICLE WHEELS AND WHEEL MATERIAL 

^ - - - rUglit CarHage and Baaoy Wheels 

Three Separate Departments [■•^^[•birJwlSff"""*^ 



OUR GRADES ARE UNEXCELLED 

WRITE FOR LIST. 



Terre Haute, Ind. STANDARD WHEEL CO. Terre Haute, In d 



THE AJAX LINE 

Includes all of the new forgings 

for AUTO Buggy Seats 



A Point to consider— 

We can furnish all of your top 
forgings from one factory, for 
either automobile or buggy. 

Quality and Service 
CORTLAND rORGING CO. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. 



Carriag^e Mechanics 

Desiring to improve their present 
Condition ehould attend the 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

FOR 

Carriage Draftsmen and Mechanics 

SUPPORTBD BY THB 

Carriage Builders' National Ass'n. 

The object of the School it to teach men to design 
vehicles and make working drawings, and to otherwise 
facilitate their work in the shop. Only those men employed 
in carriage or automobile building or their accessory trades 
are admitted to its privileges. 

The classes are conducted in three divisions, vis.: Cor^ 
responding, Day, and Evening. The former is open daring 
the entire year, while the day and evening classes are in 
session only from October ist to April zst 

The tuition is moderate. 

For prospectus and fuU particulars, write to the instruetor, 
ANDREW F. JOHNSON. 

i8 West Forty.fourtfa St, 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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"Self-Propelled 



Fifth Edition, Revised. 

A practical treatise on the 
theory, construction, opera 
tion, care and management of 
ill lands of Automolnles. 

By 

JAMBS S. HOltAMSp AJUI. 

Contains 606 pages and 
upwards of 500 iuustrations 
and diagrams, giving the es- 
sential details of construction 
and many important points 
on the successful operation 
of the various types of motor 
carnages driven by steam, 
gasoline and electricity. 

This work is now the ac- 
cepted standard, explaining 
the principles of construction 
and operation in a clear and 
helpful way. This book will 
be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress in the United. States, 
Mexico or Canada apon re- 
ceipt of $2.00. 
Address 



TRADE NEWS PUBLISHIIIS GOMPIINY 

24 Murray Street, New York 



George J. Mercer 




^ AUTOMOBILE BODY 
0ESI6NER 
and DRAFTSMAN J 



Body Makers' Working Drafts, Color Designs and 
Scale Drawings of Pleasure and Commercial 
Automobile Bodies. 

Room 401 1 777 BroadwayNew York, 




Milllllllllill 111 1 1 1 



TRUCK BUILDERS 

If yon only realized the inestimable vslne 

of roller bearing fifth wheels on trucks, vans, deliv- 
eiy wagons and all other medium and heavy 
vehicles, no job would leave your shop without 

Roller Bearing Fifth Wheels 

WHY? The adjustment is perfect No oil or 
grrease required. Almost indestructible. Will out- 
wear any vehicle. baves horseflesh and prolongs 
life of vehicle. Ask your jobber for the celebrated 

-mEUON on, 





Let lit mai. yon Cmtaqgam iad M«9 liit. 

AncfkHi Rdlkf Bmln|{ PMh WImI Cou 

74«Tinm AVB., BMOKLYN, N. Y. 
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INDEPENDENT OF ALL COMBINATIONS 

Eagle Whi e Lead Co. 

The Largest Lead Products Plant in the World. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

CORRODERS BY THE OLD DUTCH PROCESS. 

WHITE LEAD 

THE ABOVE BRAND OF WHITE LEAD HAS BEEN ON THE MARKET FOR UPWARDS OF SEVENTY YEARS. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Twin City Paint Co. BALTIMORE, 447 North St., Q.O.Shlvers^Mgr. NEW ORLEANS, John R. Todd A Bro., Agents. 




NEW YORK, 100 William Si 
PHILADELPHIA, 142 No 4th St. 
CHICAGO, 415-17 North Peoria St. 



BUFFALO, Builders' Ex., A. S. Coltz, Mgr. ST. LOUIS, R, 405 A. Benolst BIdg., 
KANSAS CITY, 600 Victor Blg.,G.P.Moore,Agt B. P. Temmeyer, Mgr. 

PITTSBURG, Pittsburg Paint Supply Co.,Agts CLEVELAND, The Hale A Holmes Co., Agents. 

BOSTON, 60 Broad St., E. W. Osborne, Mgr. 
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F. W. DEVOE & C T. RAYNOLDS CO. 



101 and 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 

Manufacturcn of 



F.W. DEVOE & GO'S 



COACH COLORS 
VARNISHES 
BRUSHES 
SPECIALTIES 



G. T. RAYNOLDS &fiO'S 



FOR PAINTERS, ARTISTS AND DECORATORS 



COACH COLORS 
VAiRllBHES! 

BRUSHES 
SPECIALTIES 



All the brands and specialties of F. W. Devoe & Co. and C. T. Raynolds & Co. will be maintained separately 

as heretofore. 



WIRE WHEELS 

TO FIT EMPIRE BALL BEARING AXLES 

QuaUty Unsurpassed 

Write Today 

The Mott Wheel Works 

UTICA, N. Y. 



What is a Brake ? 

Is It an article that stops your vehicle when needed, and the 
same time ruins your rubber tires, or Is it something that rolls 
against the tires, protecting them, but not stopping the vehicle? 

No, these cannot be called brakes. A brake is an article that 
WILL STOP the vehicle, WITHOUT RUINING the tires. 

Is there such an article on the market? 

Yes, the DAVIS FRICTION METAL ROLLER BRAKES are 
the only brakes on the market that embrace these qualities, 
along with many other qualities, beneficial to all rubber tire 
vehicles. 

The DAVIS brakes can be immediately placed on any vehicle 
equipped with or for the old brakes, by simply removing the 
old shoes, blocks, or roilers, and squaring the ends to fit the 
DAVIS. 

For prices and further Information write to the 

NATIONAL ALUMINUM & BRONZC CO. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 

INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 

Will exhibit at C.B.N.A., National Vehicle and Tri-State Shew*. 




n^tf^Y Rivets, Carriage Makers' Washers 

OKJMl^ A O and Burrs for all kinds of Vehicles 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. 



Main Works. PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 



Branch at Rock Falls, IlL 



Time Has Told the Story! 

Service and satisfaction always (oUow our roUing stock 

WKELS 

ALL KINDS— BEST QUALITY 

Also RIMS and SPOKES 

The Eberly & Orris Mfg. Co. 

MECHANICSBURG, PA. 
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MciONNON DASH COMPANY 




BUFFALO, N. Y. SSS^ 



omo. 



ST. CATHARINES, 
ONTARIO. 



Our No. 329 N, with nickel rail 
is one of our new designs 
for 191 j 

The rail insures the life of the dash 




Skewed Shaft Couplings 

Regular or Oval Patterns 
For High Arched Axles 

Furnished in riglitt and lefts for any height of arch. Oval Axle 
Clips ^ or ^ width to match Oval Couplings. Bolts, Clips, 
Couplings, Carriage Hardware and Special Forgings 



Catalogue "H" and Prices on Application. 



COLUMBUS BOLT WORKS, Columbus, O. 



T 



VEHICLE WHEELS OF REAL WORTH 




We manufacture Vehicle Wheels of All Kinds ; Light and Heavy. Sarven, Warner, Compressed Band 

and Wood Hub. Send for our Price List. 

THE NEW WAPAKONETA WHEEL COMPANY 

WAPAKONETA, OmO 
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Hoopes Bro. & Darlington inc. 



West Chester, Penna., U. S. A. 



SARVEN 

STAR or KENNY 
Sweet Concealed Band 
WOOD HUB 

WARNER I 



HEAVY and UGHT 
for 

CARRIAGES 
WAGONS and 
TRUCKS 



IF YOU WANT THE BEST TRY OURS 



The Output of Complete FRONT AND REAR AUTOMOBILE AXLES of tbls 
Plant Exceeds tlie Capacity of All Competition Combined. 




The American Ball-Bearing Co., 

L. S. & M. S. R'y and Edgewater Park. CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 



CRANE & MacMAHON. 

(INCORPORATED) 
8^10 BrUtoe St, NEW YORK aTY, V. S. A. 

8OI0 Msmi&iMtfcfB Biid SxpoiliBts of tiM 
HICKORY NUT. ^ ACORN, ^ and STAR BRANDS OF 

Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Wood StocK 

FACTORIES: 

ST. MARYS, OHIO. RICHMOND, VA. 

For Export Prices apply to the New York ofice. 
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Load— Ten Tons of Coal. 

T i Is the way motor car experts express themselves on the subject of tires for commercial 

\^ ▼ JC^ • motor vehicles after sefeing and using the 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD SECTIONAL TIRE 

With a grip on the road that means progress and security from the fault of solid tires — that of crowding the rubber ahead 
under load, which means disintegration — ^the motor wagon and truck owner will find in the Kelly-Springheld Sectional Tire 
the best tire for all heavy cars. Each section is dependent upon itself. If interested, write 

CONSOUDATED RUBBER TIRE COMPANY 

New York» N. Y., and Akron, Ohio 

Branches: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco. 



A. T. A. NELSON CO. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cut Leather 

All Sizes, All Grades 
Pole & Shaft Straps 
Auto Straps 

Vehicle Trimming Specialties 

WRITE US QUICK 

A. T. A. NELSON CO. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 



JOHN REILLY inc. 

Established IMS 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 

LEATHER 

FOR THE 

Carriage ® Automobile Trade 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION CALLED TO 

OUR AUTO SPECIAL 

F ACTORIES» 

Avenues C ft Murray ft Astor Streets. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

AGENTS, 

Cincinnati — ^National Hardwafe Co., Fourth Street 
Detroit — C. W. Findlater, No. 313 Forest Ave.,West 
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JOHN W. M ASURY & SON 

Originators of 

Superfine Coach and Automobile Colors 

Acknowledged the Standard for Hf ty Years 

AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

Fine Carriage and Automobile Varnishes 



New York, Cblcago* 



Minneapolis, 



Kansas City 



Increase Your Sales ? 

By having your Buggies equip- 
ped with CATELY'8 BUQQY 
,TOP SPRINGS AND LEVERS. 

Pull on the Inside levers and 
the top is lowered with ease. A 
gentle start and the top is up. 
Prevent broken bows and rat- 
tling Joints. Best of talking 
points to interest trade and help 
JJ^ sell your buggies. Manufac- 
^^turers will put the springs and 
levers on your buggies when 
you so specify. Some manu- 
SELF ^^"i^— "■■^■^■■■^ facturers put springs and levers 
ACTING rni sonic st>ios of their buggies as part of regular equip- 
5PR1HG ni. I t VdMis tor iIm ;i-king. We also have trade winners 

In slaiid.ir.l Third Seats. Camp StOOls and AutO Chairs. The 
prices are low so write for catalog. 

CATELY & ETTUNG, Corttand, N. Y. 

IMembers Carriage Builders' National Association. 



The WEST Hydraulic Tire Setter 

WILL CUT Down EXPENSE 




Tires set cold 
n one minute. 
This machine 
saves time — 
does the work 
better and quick 
er, does away 
with burned 
streaks. Only 
necessary t o 
measure one 
wheal In a lot. 
Does not char 
the rim and 
Saves re -sandpapering of 



thus make the tire loosen prematurely, 
wheels. 

This machine Is now Increasing the profits of many manufactur- 
ers. Send for catalog and read about It. 

WEST TIRE SETTER GO., bochester, new tm. 




THE INDIANAPOLIS DASH COMPANY 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 

DASHES AND FENDERS 

ALSO ROLL-UP-STRAPS 

AND PROPS BLOCK WASHERS 



INDIAN APOUS. 



INDIANA. 
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THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 
VARNISH WORKS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

VARNISHES 



SUPERIOR CARRIAGE 
AND AUTOMOBILE 




The Quickest Thing in Quick Rubbing Varnish; Saves Time and Trouble 

READY TO RUB IN 24 HOURS 



If You Have 
VARNISH TROUBLES 

Come to us. 
We Have the Remedy. 



Factory: Norwood, Ohio. 
Branches: 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Toronto, etc. 



We will sell 100 of these 
solid bent seats at cost. 

A few other styles 
for prompt delivery. 




No. 68. 



THE PRANTZ BODY MFG. CO. 

AKRON, OHIO. 



METAL DASHES 

For Horse Drawn Veldcles. 

Use Them on Your Output of Spring 
Wagons Next Season. 

They Are Cheaper and More 
Durable Than Leather. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 

BENNETT MFG. CO. ALDEN. N. T. 



•GRAMM* 

The World's Best 

Why Should You 
Buy a 

"GRAMM?" 




Because— 

IT'S THE "BEST " 

Three-Point Motor Suspension 

Clutch That's 

Indestructible 

Built ExclusiYcIy 

in Our Own Plant 



A Two Ion I urnilur* Type Truck 



raCtOrieS-Bowlin^ Green. Ohio 



THE GRAMM MOTOR CAR CO. BowUng Green, Ohio 
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- ELEVENTH NATIQ 

uTS)n 



SHOW 

At 

AADISON SaUARE GARDEN 




PART I. January 7-14, 191 1. 
Gasoline Pleasure Vehicles, Parts 
and Accessory Manufacturers. 



NEW YORK 

PART II. ' January i6-2t, iott. 
Commercial Vehicles, Ekc:r:c 
Pl«a&iijre i ^ Vehicles,./ \Motorcycles, 



Und«r the Auspices of 
ASSOCIATION OF 

— . - LICENSED AUTOMOBILE 

Parts and Accessory Manufacturers. manufacturers 
SanetlonMl by the National Ateociation of Automobile Manufnctiirers and by the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers. 

The Following Cars are LiceD^ed under Selden Patent: 



Acme Cartercar Elmore 

Alco Case Everitt 

American Chadwick Ewing Taxicab 

Amplex Chalmers Flanders 

Apperson Columbia Franklin 

Atlas Corbin Fuller 

Autorar Courier Garford 

Brasier Delaunay- Glide 

Brush Belleville Grabowsky (Com'l) Lambert 

Bof dk Borrls Great Sttuth iMela 

CsdlBaffi B-M-F Haynes IiocomobUe 



Ifewitt Truck 
Ifotchklis 

Hudson 
Hupmoblle 
Inter- State 
Jackson 
Kissel Kar 
Knox 



I.OZitT 

Mclnlvre 
Mack Truck 
Marion 
Marmon 
Matheson 
Maxwen 
Mercedes 
Mercer 
Mtffiand 
MItchen 



^Toline Pierce-Arrow 
Moon Pope-HartforA 
Morgan Truck Premier 



Reo Whit^ 
Royal Tourist Winton 

Management : SHOW COMMITTEE^ A. L, A. M., 7 East 4and Street, New York 



National 
Oakland 

Ohio 

Oldsmoblle 
Overland 
Packard 
Palmer- Singer 
Peerless 



Sampson Track 
Belden 
Simplex 
Speedwell 

Steams 

Randolph Truck Stevens-Duryea 
Rapid <Coiiri) StOddard-Dayton 
Reinl Studeb^ker . 

Reliance Truck Th<knaai ' \ 



Pullman 
Rainier 



WILLEY'S 

COLORS 

The RECOGNIZED STANDARD 




C. A. WILLEY CO. 

COLORS GRINDERS 

and Manufacturers of Specialties in 

CARRIAGE, AUTOMOBILE AND CAR 

PAINTS 

COLORS* VARNISHES, ETC. 
HUNTER'S POINT, NEW YORK CITY 



KIMBLE'S FAMOUS 
GEAR WOODS 

Still represent the highest standard of excellence 
and quality. True to our motto our line wins the 
approval of all vehicle builders. 

WHAT CAN WE DO FOR YOU ? 

ANDREW KIMBLE 

ZANESVILLE, O. 



KEYSTONE BLACK FILLER 

MAKES A PERFECT 

ROUGHSTUFF 

For Automobile Bodies and Parts 

It fills the pores of Metal and Wood perfectly. Sand- 
papers easily and produces a fine smooth surface 
that DOES NOT CRACK. SCALE NOR PEEL. 

POMEROY i FISCHER. New York 

Selling Agents 10 Vehicle Trade 

KEYSTONE PAINT AND FILLER CO., Muncy, Pa. 
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For You 
The Carriage Dealer 

The article that follows is taken from the July number of "Judicious Advertising." 
It describes very appreciatively what the B. F. Goodrich Company is doing for the 
Carriage Dealer. If this sort of original and direct advertising appeals to you, the B. 
F. Goodrich Ccxnpany welcomes an opportunity to help you present the decided merits 
of Goodrich Solid Rubber Carriage Tires to the Carriage Owners of your conununity. 



Framing the Dealers' Campaign 



4 4»T^HE business of getting close to the deal- 
I er, one phase of which was exploited in 
the June number of 'Judicious Adve>rtis- 
ing/ is shown in this campaign in concrete form 
"The campaign was first worked out with the 
firm of Harrah & Stewart Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, one of the large number of Goodrich deal- 
ers. It consisted m-ere'ly of follow-up matter to 
the carriage owners of Des Moines, the idea be- 




beget attention. The phrases from 'W-ealth,' the 
publication issued by the Greater Des Moines 
Committee, and featured in its national adver- 
tising campaign, were the cue for the talk which 
fallowed on the inside of the leaflet. No sugges- 
tion was given in the outside as to what was 
contained within, yet caire was taken to make the 
conn-ection between the two logical and clear. 
In other words, this experiment was undertakers 
with the idea of putting the advertising matter 
of one firm in the community on a higher plane 
than is customary— ^that is, to attach it to the 
broader interests, to the interests of the commun- 
ity as a whole, and thus to make it social, and 
give it, so to speak, an ethical quality. 

"It identifies the interest of the individual 
•buyer looking out for himself, with the broader 
interest of the whole body of buyers — that is 
with the City of Des Moines. 

"The feat of taking 'advantage of the national 
advertising of the city of Des Moines, naturally. 



ing to hammer home the thoughts in the dealers* 
advertising locally. Tihe work of the Goodrich 
Company for its dealers exemplifies a basic busti- 
ness principle that is of tremendous importance 
to manufacturers all over the country. 

"For the Des Moines dealers, the advertising 
department undertook the planning of an adver- 
tising campaign which would present the advan- 
tages of their service and of the Goodrich pro- 
duct. To the carriage owners of Des Moin€S 
one of th-ese leaflets will be sent out each month 

"It was sought to make the advertising very 
local — something that would appeal to every 
Inyal citizen in Des Moines. Th-erefore, *The 
Des Moines Idea' — that is to say the keen public 
spirit of Des Moines people — suggested itself as 
a motive. 

"A great deal of care was taken with the 
drawing on the leaflet, to reproduce those scenes 
which would interest the citizen and which would 




was bound to attract tremendous interest in the 
leaflet to the Des Moines carriage owners, into 
whose hands the matter went. 

"Such ideas promulgated for the benefit of the 
dealer are bound to cement the manufacturer's 
relation with him, and after all, that is the pro- 
cess which sells most goods. Such exhibition of- 
good feeling for the dealer accomplis-hes results 
along lines of easiest resistance." 



Tell Us What We Can Do For You. Address 

THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 

AKRON, OHIO 
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A Twice Told Tale 



VANADIUM v^N'SHEs 



COLOR-VARNISHES 



They prove themselves even in the hands of the 

careless 



Trade 



VA'INTiSES 



Mark 



SAMPLE COLOR CARD ON REQUEST 



New York 



VALENTINE & COMPANY 

Chicago Boston Toronto Paris Amsterdam 




83 Years' Experience In Every Can 



Edward Smith & Co. 



CARRIAGE VARNISHES 

Everything from the 
Bare Wood to the Finishing Coat. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 



Jones Wheels 

BEST ON E ARTH 

RAN TSAM ORE 

PHineas Jones & Co. 
Newark, N. J. 



RUB 



RUB 



RUB 



THAT'S THE EXPERIENCE SOME PAINTERS HAVE WITH A POOR RUBBING VARNISH. 
THEY RUB TILL THEIR HEART ACHES ONLY TO HAVE THE VARNISH SWEAT, OR ROLL 
UP UNDER THE PAD 

XX Diamond Rubb'Pg and Hard am Quick Drying Rubbing ''A'' 

DRY HARD TO RUB IN TWO DAYS, WITHOUT SWEATING, ARE TOUGH AND THE BEST 

FOUNDATION FOR FINISHING COATS. 



MADE 



BY MOLLER «l SCHUMANN CO. 



MARCY AND FLUSHING AVES.. 



BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



"The Hnh" vhoi jrov write. 
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THC TRADE NEWS PUBLISHING CO. OP N. Y. auto body building, so we must readjust our outlook if 

P hiSch # THF HI IR ^^^^^ found that the utility side of the argument is 

ruHisners ot inc nuu ^^^.^i^ ^^^^^ ^jj, ^^^^^ ^^^^ q^j^^ ^j^^^i^ 

J. H. Wwcmx, Pr4sid*mt, G. A. Tamvib, Stcrttary and Trtatnrtr. and become "stylish," simply because there are good rea- 

J4>s6 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. fions and justifications behind the at first strange appear- 

7 ^^^7. — . 77^ — 7" 77 ,T ~ ]^ ing construction. 

Other Pttimcatioiii of Trade News Pubhihing G>.: n j ^ ^ ^1, . • i_ r *. 

«*A^^,T.^^ r V ^ The so-called auto seat that is beooming so frequent 

HARNESS (monthly) per year, |x.oo ^. . , . , r . r .i. 

*,***«.»^**r TT.«™*,« f # ▼ ^ practice m buggy building has the comfort of the pas- 

AMERICAN HARNESS AND SADDLERY ^ "-^ xr^u n a . 

DIRECTORY (annual) per copy, $4.00 ^^"^^^ "^^^^^^^ " passenger finds the idea meets 

_ _ the requirements of his use, the low seat of the hereto- 

Tmm Hui is published monthly in the interest of employers and workmen fore may COme to look "out of Style." Utility will have 

connected with the manufacture of Carriages, Wagons, Sleight, Automobiles and «• m 1' /I 4-Vi 1 

the Accessory trades, and atoo in ^e interest of Dealers. SUppiieO me Style. 

Subscription price /or the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Guam the Novelty should be lookcd at On all sideS and On top and 
Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands, |a.oo, Canada, $a.5o, payahU strictly *-j j. c 

•dvMc*. Single eopio. >s ctnu. Ranittaoee. .t ride onieM by bottom before passing judgment for or against. 

registered letter, or by draft, cfaedc, express or post-office order, payabls to the 

order of Tim»b Naws Publi^biwg Co. i n i 

For advertising rates, apply to the Publishers. Adrertiscments must be t^nC l^OrDCQO OOGV* 

acceptable in every respect Copy for new advertisements must be received by ^ *^ * 

the jsth of the preceding month, and requests to alter or discontinue advertise- The great USe being made of the torpedo body for au- 

ments must be received before the lath day of the preceding month to insure i .1 1 •^••i.i 

attention in the following number. All communications must be socompanied 'tomoblles makes US CUriOUS to know how it originated. 

by the full name and address of writer. ^ and why it should have come into such popularity so sud- 

d-enly. This style originated with the house of Rothschild, 
roanow iwaiSKMTATivss: ^ ^ o 

FEAact—L. D(«poat. publisher of u CMs dm CarrassUr, f Rue Boissiere, the great Paris coachbuilders. The idea from which this 
Pans. Subscriptton pnce, ^ Style was the emanation was the impulse to build a body 

GiSMANY.— <kistave Miesen, Bohn a Rh. Subscription price, i s maiics, postpaid. /v 
Emgland.— Thomas Mattison, "Floriana^" HUlside Avenue, Bitteme Park, for Speed purpOSeS only. There was no effort tO COn- 
Southampton. Subscription price, is shillings, postpaid. ^11.^ 1 e j • 'i 

^ _._ _ _ serve style, beauty or elegance of design. It was simply 

'something built for high speeds, that should at the same 
time make the passenger as comfortable as possible. 

The first of the type was designed by Rothschild in 
1907. But the French automobilist did not take to the 
style. It fell flat, much to the disgust of the designers 
Finally the English, who are practical, but with few or- 
iginal ideas of beauty of design in coach building, saw the 
style in one of the shows, and it looked good to them. 

The English at once built metal bodies of the kind, only 
they were even more exaggerated than the primary model. 

The name torpedo was of English derivation, as the 
body looked like its name. 

The next step was a recrossing of the Channel to its 
original French home, and it grew into a sort of popular- 
ity because it was supposed to be English. There are 
those in France who are attracted to almost everything 
English, as there are those opposed to the same. 

The torpedo has never had the success in France that it 
has achieved in England and America. 

If the day should come when the speed mania abates 
fit would make a discernable difference in the styles in 
greatest demand at present. 

We look for no original initiative in this country until 
the coachbuilder really dominates the trade of auto body 
building. At the present time most of the carriage body 



e. 



Slyl. 

We believe it would supply curious reading if a concen- 
sus of opinion on What Is Style? could be had. 

Many are competent to view and judge a finished pro- 
duct and say that is fine, or the opposite, but to explain 
why it is so might be harder for them than the pigs in 
clover puzzle. Yet many of these men are the very indi- 
viduals on whom the task of creating style devolves. 

Utility, we would say, ought to be the basis of beauty 
which is the best style. 

If every single part of a vehicle is so designed as tc 
make it the most suitable for its purpose, and if the parts 
are effectively combined, the result ought to be "style" 
because the result is best adapted for what it is intended. 

If designers should keep this idea as a principle, if it can 
be so called, in view, there would never be an unstylish 
vehicle. The idea to be expressed in wood and metal may 
not be conventional at all, but if it can justify its existence 
it is stylish, even though strange in appearance at first 
because unconventional. 

The flu-sh-side auto body might be illustrated in this 
connection. At first it was not pleasant to most of us be- 
cause it was against established notions. It seems, how- 
ever, there are good utilitarian reaons for such practice in 
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builders who are constructing bodies for automobile fac- 
tories, confine themselves to producing what their custo- 
mers seem to desire, and the customer generally desires 
what he has seen some other one of his kind introduce, 
hence a dead level of lack of originality that could be ex- 
l ected from a mechine shop. 

The few who overstep such bounds, whom we point to 
as leaders, like Packard, Peerless, etc., are also imitators, 
finding their inspiration in the French fashion plates. 

Painting. 

There has been observed quite an amount of freakish- 
ness in motor body painting where there has been a de- 
parture from staid, conservative body color. When the 
painter lets his fancy run he produces so very glaring 
contrasts in combination. Nothing is a surer test of taste 
than the painting of the body, and as taste is a rare qual- 
ity among men, it is natural to find the extraordinary 
when the painter gets off the beaten path. 

The striping is more especially inharmonious. It is 
only when the master carriage maker takes the subject 
•in hand that we find the canons of taste observed. It 
seems safest to adhere to the dark greens, blues, lakes, 
etc., to be sure of a satisfactory result. 

The fine, generous colors need a heavy flow of varnish 
protection in automobile painting. Indeed, it has been 
found that the auto body is a hard proposition for the 
painter on account of the very careless handling it re- 
ceives in garages. 

How it Looks Abroad. 

The advent of the motor car has modified conditions in 
England as elsewhere in the coach building trade. Our 
English contemporary comments on the state of affairs 
in a somewhat reminiscent strain. It thinks the old high- 
class, highly respectable concern did not see its oppor- 
tunity as it should, and continued to look backward at the 
good old times. Others not so high-class, looking for op- 
portunity, dabbled in auto body building, until a trade in- 
fluence was created that has been provocative of good re- 
sults all around. 

The state of the horse vehicle trade in England, we 
would gather, is much less satisfactory than with us, yet 
the coach building trade is flourishing. It sums up like 
this: 

"These happy attainments are the results of having taken up 
the motor car trade in the earlier days. There is still time for 
those who have not done so to commence, for there is room for 
all in the new industry, though it cannot be expected that their 
progress will be so rapid as with those who started in the race 
at the beginning. It is never, however, too late, and though ad- 
,vancement must necessarily ibe more slow than that of their 
more far-seeing competitors, the trade is still to be had if sought 
,aj£ter. 

"The boom in the motor car trade may be over for the pres- 
ent, but it has only settled down into a more regular and sub- 
stantial trade, which will gradually permeate the whole country 
There is, however, another boom coming, on which, if the coach- 
builders will take it up, should lead to equally good results. Ever 
since mechanical tr,action has been adapted to the common roads, 
it has claimed the attention of bu-siness houses for the delivery 



of heavy goods and light parcels, but up to the present time the 
motor has been to a certain extent unreliable a;nd more expen- 
sive than horse vehicles, therefore lo a great degree the demand 
for motor vans was comparatively small, and they have only 
<been used by firms who could afford the extra expense and put 
u.p with the inconvenience of unreliable delivery for the sake of 
benefits derived from the advertisements a motor van gave them 
This, however, is no longer the case; the motor is now quite ae 
reliable as the horse, and because oi the extra distances it can 
cover is more economical. From the very beginning of the motor 
car industry it has always been our opinion, an opinion which 
we have expressed repeatedly in the columns of this journal, that 
until reliability and economy could be assurred, the motor van 
would not be adopted as a commercial vehicle, whatever it might 
be as a private one. Both these have now been accomplished, and 
a boom in the van building is certainly imminent in the very near 
future; indeed, it might be said it has commenced. The van body 
is as much coachbuilder's work as the private car body, and it 
is for them to see that they get their full share. If any doubt 
as to the reliability of the motor still remains in the minds of 
our rteaders, this doubt would be easily dispelled by a visit to 
London, where thousands of taxi-cabs, omnibuses, vans and pri- 
vate cars are running about the streets and never a breakdown 
to be seen.*' 



The Part of the Carriage in History. 

A very interesting work is being done in France by the 
Society of the History of Costume and Coaches (Societe 
de THistore de Costume et de la Carrosserie). The aim of 
the collectors of objects is to put into museum shape ex- 
amples of the centuries in progressive order, so that the 
artizan may study them and by this means enrich his pro- 
fessional education. 

The museum is already established in Paris, and illus- 
trations of its contents are already finding their way into 
the pages of technical journals, thus broadcasting the 
work of the society. 

The French are admirable in such matters, so thorough 
in what they undertake and so practical in putting the 
accumulated information to the best use. They more than 
justify themselves as leaders in the higher elements of 
industrial progress. 

The Franc is always aspiring to the beauty and art 
aspects, with the acquisition of another franc secondary 
in purpose. 

The Kreutzer is ready to sieze the idea of beauty and 
to scientifically make it possible to sell it to the rest of 
the world, so that more Kreutzers will grow in the Fath- 
erland. 

The Dollar merely chases another dollar, and "blows" it 
for a good time. 



Good Idea in Trimming Material. 

We have seen some very nice samples of foreign made 
cloth for trimming that seems to be novel in one sense, 
that is, the laces and trimming material are made to ex- 
actly match the cloth. The laces are designed to suit the 
character of the textile, also. This is very artistic on the 
part of cloth makers, and will be appreciated by trimmers 
who are trying for best efforts. 



It is a law that the more advanced the thought, the more 
certain it is that men will misconceive, despise and reject it. 
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Vehicle Fashions for December 1910 




CONCORD BUGGY. 
Made by D. M. Sechler Carriage Co. 
(Described on Page 260.) 
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FULL PLATFORM CUT-UNDER DELIVERY WAGON. 
Made by Parry Mfg. Co. 
(Described on Page 260.) 




TWIN AUTO SEAT BUGGY. 
Made by Parry Mfg. Co. 
(Described on Page 260.) 
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THE NEW HUDSON "33" CAR. 
Made by Hudson Motor Car Co. 
(Described on Page 260.) 




KISSEL HEAVY TRUCK. 
Made by Kissel Motor Car Co. 
(Described on Page 260.) 
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Wood-working' and vSmithing' 



WORKING DRAFT OF TWO-SEATED LIMOU- 
SINE LANDAULETTE. 



(Drawing on Opposite Page.) 
The two seated limousine landaulette motor body stands in a 
relative position to the single Brougham or coupe or horse trac- 
tion. They are both very exclusive carriages, and high class ve- 
hicles catering to the tastes of those moving in the first ranks of 
society. 

The body vpro^des seating for two, and is therefore, what can 
be more aptly termed as self-chauffeuring. An emergency rest 
can be fitted to the rear inside front, and as close up to the steer- 
ing gear as is convenient. The car can thus be made to carry 
three inside without any discomfiture, if desired, while the 
nimble boot seat provides seating for two, so that the car can 
carry five comfortably, though it is ostensibly designed for two, 
and for self-chauffeuring. The addition of the rumble provides 
for a longer base of chassis than is obtainable in th« body itself 
only. 

With motorists who enjoy chauffeuring themselves and desire 
the quietude obtainable in this design of single car, the working 
draft herewith will appeal very strongly, because of its aristo- 
cratc bearing and exclusive outline. 

The coupling on the points of suspension is shorter than in 
those cars which carry back and front seating. But for all the 
purposes of motoring at a speed within the realms of safety, a 
car coupled to balance the weight to be carried is all that is nec- 
essary. 

The lines of the body show a combination of the coupe and 
deep quartered victoria, which make a pleasing design. The body 
has all the solidity of the limousine, and the openness of the lan- 
daulette. The head is fitted in its opening on the principle of a 
side-light landaulette head. The top quarter corner pillar is 
hinged to the body pillar with a double flapped foot hinge, which 
is let into the joint end grain of the pillars, and up their back as 
well, and dressed off level. A hinge of this design makes a 
strong job of the opening. To support the pillar when the head 
is down, a stay is fixed to the body and curved to make a bear- 
ing for the head flap to rest upon. The fitting of the head in its 
folding parts and flaps, is as is usual in landaulette head fitting 
which is explained in the working draft herewith, and has also 
been often fully explained in working drafts, and in individual 
articles on head fitting in back issues of The Hub. 

But it may be necessary to speak a few words about the hing- 
ing of the head, or rather on the hinges themselves. The hinge 
working the first flap is made especially for the work. The cen- 
ter pin stands below the line of the flap when the head is up. The 
feet of the hinge are cranked up and let into the flap above the 
line of the pillar flap hinge feet, the cross slats holding the flaps 
to position. These flaps are panelled over, the panels being 
boxed into the top of the slat's level, and covered with leather 
and painted in the same way as the front of the roof, while the 
back of the body from the elbow point where the folding pillar 
falls away up to the back slat is of enamel leather, which allows 
the folding of the head, a free fall when down in position on the 
head stay. 

The glass from the quarter is made to drop down into the 
body quarter when the head is open, which is an adaptation from 
the earlier method of building side light landaus. We thus con- 
tinually have practical every-day evidence that there is nothing 
lost in the matter which only changes form. Invention partakes 
almost of the same law, because old ideas strike new ground and 
return after years like ''bread cast upon the waters," for truly 
"there is nothing new under the sun." 



The body is framed with solid bottomsides, to which the front 
and standing pillars are framed. The standing pillar is got out 
wide enough to form the glass frame line of the top quarter, and 
also to allow the moulding formation of the curved standing pil- 
lar line of the quarter down to the bottomside. 

The elbow and waist belt are in one, the elbow and panel 
moulding being boxed out in the solid, while the quarter panel 
is gigger-grooved into the solid moulding worked on the stand- 
ing pillar, corner pillar and bottomside. 

The body bottomsides are got out of sufficient depth to make 
the door line formation, and of sufficient width to work the 
turnunder sweep up on and to 'be cut back and half check framed 
to the solid sides of the rumble, as shown in the plan. This is 
necessary so that the solid side ca«n line and be screwed to the 
side of the corner pillar and keep the inside of the bottomside in 
on unbroken line, which is shown in the plan. 

A marginal panel space is shown from the quarter moulding 
to the door, right round to the coupe pillar, which throws the 
body moulding up from the panelling in fine relief. The lapping 
plate of the door shows more clearly the width of the spacing 
from the moulding to the door line. 

Fig. 1. shows the full design and the working of the half head 

Fig. 2 shows the half back view of body from which all the 
cross measurements can be taken, and the position of rumble and 
line of head pillar joint, together with the design of moulding 
and panelling in body and top cross rail, the width and projec- 
tion of rumble seat over side. 

Fig. 3 shows the plan of body upon which the lines of the body 
construction are correctly drawn; the base line, brackets off the 
width across body at back on elbow line, and across the coupe 
pillars; the position of turnunder line and its points of travel 
from the elbow point down to the extreme point of the bottom 
of the coupe pillar. This is a very important line in practcal 
body making, whether in a motor car body as is being dealt with 
here, or in the more intricate horse-drawn carriage bodies of 
quick turnunder, and of various points of turnunder from the 
elbow line to the extreme depth of body.It is in the delineation of 
those points on the plan of a body where scientific body making 
is shown, and the absence of them, where the rule of thumb or 
"practical man," as he calls himself, is so clearly shown up by 
his cloudy methods of "rounding in" which is only another name 
for working in the dark. 

The widths of the bottomside at any point can be measured 
off, and how the solid side of the rumble boot is let back on the 
bottomside to line with the corner pillars is explained; also the 
boxed back part of the bottomside at bottom; to form a light 
rock6r, and to throw up the solid moulding of the body from it 
It also shows how the rocker part of the bottomside is rounded 
into the solid side of the boot, at the joint fixing W. 

The chassis should follow the width of the body on the rumble 
and be curved outward to follow the wider part of the body on 
its widest part, and thus take the weight more equally, and re- 
duce the projectional leverage of the body over the side of the 
body at the doorway. The line of the fall and folding flaps posi- 
tion are shown in dotted lines, and the position of the supporting 
stay to the head and body, the head hinges are made shoulder, 
stops to prevent the flaps from falling past the horizontal line. 

The sizes for building are: Length of body on chassis line, 7 
ft. 4 in.; depth of ditto, W/2 in.; width of neck on seat, 11 in.; 
depth of side at this point, 18^^ in.; width of seat, 15 in.; depth 
of rail in front, 5 in.; behind, 6 in.; length of seat, 41 in.; length 
of body quarter on elbow line over mouldings, 27 in.; width of 
moulding panel, 1 in.; full depth of quarter over mouldings, 31 in 
Width of waist rail panel on elbow from top of moulding, 554 
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in.; length of ditto to door line, 28 in.; full depth of top quarter 
on door line to top of cant rail line, 32^ in.; width of quarter, 28 
in.; width between pillars for glass frame, 23^ in., depth of dit- 
to on standing pillar line, 23 in., at (back on elbow curve, 19^ in.; 
width of door 23 J/^ in.; depth of waist rail, 7 in.; width of chariot 
pillar at top outer surface, 2^4 in., on bottom, 9 in.; projection 
of canopy from pillar 8 in.; width of pillar quarter at top, 7^ in. 

Width of the back of body on elbow line, 10 in.; width across 
standing pillars, 50 in.; across front pillars, 48 in.; across bottom 
of rumble boot, 37 in.; width of chassis, 36^ in., and should be 
forged to conform to the line of the body from the turnunder line 
curve narrowed in front again. Width across bottom of body 
at centre of turnunder line, 43 in.; width of bottomside at this 
point, in. 



SHOP NOTES. 



GOODRICH CO. ESTABLISHES CHAIN OF DE- 

POTS. 



The B. F. Goodrich Co., has established a chain of rubber tire 
depots throughout the country, in cities in which it does not al- 
ready maintain branches. These depots will each be in charge 
of experts trained by the company, and will serve as convenient 
centers for the repair of tires and for the adjustment of claims 
under guarantees. Liberal stocks will be carried, thus eliminating 
the necessity of local dealers carrying large stocks. The carry- 
. ing out of this plan has been a matter of study for almost a 
year, and the managers of the twenty-seven depots left Akron 
during the past month for their new positions. The new depots 
will not sell tires to consumers, but are being established solely 
to benefit the dealers in their respective localities. The opening 
of the depots was slated for December 1. It is estimated that over 
$550,000 worth of stock has been distributed among these depots. 

The location of the depots is in the following cities: Brooklyn, 
Albany, Syracuse and Rochester, New York; Newark, New Jer- 
»sey; Portland, Maine; Providence, Rhode Island; SpringHeld 
Massachusetts; Baltimore, Maryland; Washington, D. C; Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Toledo, Columbus and Dayton, Ohio; Saginaw 
^nd Grand Rapids, Michigan; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Memphis 
Tennessee; New Orleans, Louisiana; Jacksonville, Florida ; Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; Des Moines, Iowa; Houston and San Antonio, 
Texas; Omaha, Nebraska; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

The following young men have been placed in charge of the 
depots: C. S. Bower, C. A. Fassnacht, D. E. Wilcox, E. Straehle, 
T. C. Norris, B. A. Thurin, W. B. Aldefer, C. A. Brcylcr, K. K 
Kantzer, D. B. Jarvis, E. E. Rhoads, W. A. Gardner, C. E. Lind- 
quist, G. H. Wood, W. H. Garner, O. A. Evans, E. H. Schwan, 
F. A. Schumacher, B. F. Morris, W. S. Rutherford, L. Wood- 
ward, J. D. Hotchkiss, N. J. Murray, F. Little, R. Hassler, G. P 
Colman, and J. M. Dempsey. 



CAPITAL STOCK INCREASED. 



Notice of an increase of $400,000 in the capital stock of the 
Great Southern Automobile Company has been filed in Birming- 
ham, Ala. The company now has an authorized capital of $500,- 
000, having been organized with $100,000 capital stock. The no- 
tice was filed in the probate court by E. F. Enslen, president of 
the company. It is understood that improvements costing more 
than $100,000 are to be made. It is also said that the working 
force of the company will be increased from 70 to 200. The in- 
crease in capital stock is part of ^he plan. 



LARGEST FACTORY BUILDING IN AKRON. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., has under construction 
what will be the largest single factory building in Akron. Two 
other rubber companies are building additions which together 
will exceed the new Goodyear building in size, but this will be 
the largest single building here. The new building, to be de- 
voted to the manufacture of automobile tires, will be 400x146 
feet, and six stories high, of reinforced concrete. 



In a vehicle making estalishment it was necessary to make a 
solid joint with a steel tube of the pattern shown in Fig. 1. A 
metal plug was first driven into the opening so as to afford a 
means for stopping up the inner channel BW. Then a hole was 
drilled to the upper side of the steel tube large enough to admit 




the terminal of a common funn-el A. Then the molten material 
was evenly poured into the funnel from whence the material ran 
to the joint, filling the same. Then the funnel was withdrawn and 
the metal permitted to cool and harden. Solid joints of this kind 
can be made very readily. 

One day it was necessary to remove a collar from a ahait on a 
wagon. The collar was held 6o securely by the steel key that 
the collar could not be freed from its seat. After trying various 
plans for the removal of the collar, a series of small holes were 
bored into the metal of the shaft adjoining the key as at D, Fig. 




•2. After the holes were drilled into the shaft to nearly the 
depth of the steel key, the key was very easily moved and takes 
out. In order to restore the bored seat of the. key to a condition 
for further service, the seat in the collar was equalized in di- 
mensions, so that it was possible to insert a larger key and make 
a tight fit. 

The shoulder of a clamping set screw union cracked. This 




shoulder was fixed by making a wrought iron ring. The ring was 
then shrunk over the shoulder of the cracked union as E, Fig. 3 
This ring served to retain the union firmly in position regardless 
of the fracture. The pressure of the ring closed the crack and 
permitted the set screw to be turned until the point of the screw 
contacted firmly with the metal surface of the union by simply 
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turning down -the metal of the shoulder at that juncture in a 
turning lathe. I have seen rings of this order fitted to place and 
brazed over with good results. Then again, instead of the braz- 
ing, the ring is secured in place with some pins driven through 
bores made through the work. 

Occasionally one sees a bad job on steel tube connections in 
vchkle repair and construction shops. In a certain shop where ^ 
some vehicles were in progress of repair and overhauling, my 
eye caught a wire wrapped joint as at G, Fig. 4. It seems that 
in the using of the vehicle the frame of steel had collapsed at 
that juncture and one of the screws in the terminal of the union 
exerted pressure on the interior tubing in such way that the ex- 
terior metal was expanded until it split. The crack, G, thus made 



iron and can be made any size desired. The adjusting screw is 
inserted in the threads cut in the bore in one end of the neck 
and with this screw you can clamp work against the other neck 
and retain the work securely in position., 

Fig. 8 is a trueing rigging for getting alignments on crooked 
shafting. The line of shafting is held in the turning lathe be- 




NSW END. 



F'ig. 6. 




was then crudely wrapped with wire. The crack extented along 
the line as at F and greatly weakened the joint so that the con- 
nection wabbled. We had to remove this union and substitute 
a new one. It is almost impossible to make a tight joint with a 
fractured connection of this kind even if a new end is made and 
flushed over the roken section as is sometimes done. It is policy 
to have new parts on hand for substituting whenever necessary. 

Still many old parts can be saved. In some shops the junk 
pile IS very often liberally decorated with partly worn and only 
slightly defective parts. In one place I found a number of good 
collars thrown aside due to slight defects in the threads of the 
adjusting screws at the arrow point in Fig. 5. It is possible to 




save many parts of this nature by removing the set screws with 
the worn or broken threads and replacing the same with new 
set screws. On one occasion we turned the imperfect set screws 
from a number of parts of this pattern and then made new se 
screws from a lot of old screws of larger diameter. We turned off 
the work threads and made new surfaces on the screws as in Fig 
•6. Then new threads to fit the threads of the collars were cut 
and in this way considerable old stuff from the junk pile was 
saved for the firm. 

Fig. 7 is a handy clamping device for any shop where vehicles 
are in process of making or repairing. The body part is wrought 




tween the chuck points as shown. The adjusting point consists 
of a turning screw fixed in the threaded journal attached to the 
upright of metal or frame of hardwood ibolted together. This 
frame is fixed to the turning lathe frame. You do the trueing by 
turning the adjusting point. After getting the point set to cor- 
respond with the alignment of the spindle, you can true the spin- 
dle in the usual way until the point registers even all around. 

When troubled with wire spokes turning loose from the hubs 
of wire wheels, and when the spokes are held in place with sin- 
gle nuts, the loosening trouble can be overcome by adding one 
more nut as in Fig. 9. The second or lock nut binds on the or- 
iginal nut and holds the same tight. 



ELECTED NEW OFFICERS. 



The Michigan Retail Implement & Vehicle Dealers* Association 
has elected the following officers: President, William GoodeS: 
Flint; vice-president, A. L. Gleason, Copemish; treasurer, Otis 
Bay Ian, Kalamazoo; to fill vacancy on board of directors, D. M. 
McAuliffe, Albion; directors for two years. Warren List, How- 
ard City; James A. Wagner, Kinde; Charles A. Slayton, Tecum- 
seh; J. F. Folmer, Vicksburg. Fully 400 members attended the 
Jackson meeting. 



EXPLAIN WHY BUGGY BUSINESS IS GOOD. 



Students of the situation say the extraordinary figures reported 
by the large concerns are due to the fact that the old established 
organizations which added motor car making to thdr business 
did not abandon their first love, while the minor concerns which 
either quit or temporarily shut down their plants created a con- 
dition making it impossible for the existing concerns running at 
refi^ular capacity to supply the normal demand. The wagon busi- 
ness of the Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company has grown to such 
large proportions that $300,000 is being invested in new buildings 
at the company's plant in Racine, Wis., to take care of it. The 
outlay has been two and a half million dollars in the plant since 
it was established seventy-six years ago. 



B. ft R BUGGY CO. 



The stockholders* meeting of the above named company in 
Battle Creek, Mich., declared an initial dividend. The comipany 
did its best year's business during the past year. Under the man- 
agement of J. M. Borough, this company has been placed upon 
a dividend paying basis, and while three years ago the stock 
could have been purchased very cheap, it is to-day worth par. 
The profits, it is said, would have warranted a much larger divi- 
dend, but for the fact that a factory will be built next spring. 
The building will be of brick or concrete and the main portion 
will be 300x80 feet, and there will be a wing at each end 50x75 
feet. The stockholders elected the following officers:, President 
W. E. Bosley; vice-president, W. H. Arthur; secretary and 
treasurer. Miss Anna McDermott; General manager, J. M. Bor- 
ough. These with F. A. Stewart, were elected members of the 
board of directors. 
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Description of fashion Plates 



MEETING OF CINCINNATI CARRIAGE MAKERS* 

CLUB. 



The twin auto seat buggy from the factory of the Parry Mfg. 
Co. shows a seat with flared back and sides, very comfortable for 
the passenger, full brass trimmed top, high shifting rail and a 
fancy dash. The top joints are of the outside extension kind. 
The painting on gear is red or bronze green; body black. The 
trimming is in cloth or whip cord, with leather where indicated. 
The buggy is made in two tracks. 



A good wagon is shown in the full platform cut-under delivery 
wagon made by Parry Mfg. Co. The ironing is heavy enough for 
hard work. Gears are of the Setle make, spring ribbed. Body 
iron bound at corners, iron stripped bottom, panels ironed on 
top, side panels bolted through sills, drop end gate, and all the 
practical going to make up a serviceable, useful vehicle. 

A very neat, as well as attractive style is shown in the Stan- 
hope body buggy made by the D. M. Sechler Carriage Co. The 
padded dash is of good pattern, and the trimmings, whether of 
cloth or whipcord, are substantial. Plenty of leg room, and a 
comfortable seat for the passenger, which are the good points in 
buggy designing. 



The Concord buggy will always be a popular style as it serves 
so many conditions, and serves them well. In example shown 
from the works of the D. M. Sechler Carriage Co., is a good one. 
The lines of body are good to look at, and the finish and mater- 
ials used are up to Sechler standard. 



The Kissel Kar truck is the production of the best ideas in 
commercial cars by practical engineers. It provides dependabil- 
ity, durability, low operating cost and low maintenance. Highest 
grade materials are used. Some of the special features are uni- 
versal joints in the distance rods which adjust the load and nul- 
lify excessive strains incidental to uneven roads — the final drive 
is double side chain, from jack shaft to two rear wheels. One of 
the special features is a patented differential lock with foot lever 
control which applies traction to both rear wheels at the will of 
the driver. This feature is not only convenient and a time saver 
but also necessary in the mechanical construction of a truck. 
Dust proof and oil tight chain cases — spring suspension such as 
carries the engine without vibration whether truck is loaded or 
empty. Transmission is selective type, four speeds forward and 
reverse, with direct drive on third speed, and geared up 25 per 
cent on fourth, which provides for speed when not loaded with- 
out racing the engine. Clutch cone is leather faced, with springs 
under leather with self-seating throw-out bearings; double uni- 
versal joint between clutch and transmission; tires 36x4 front, 4 
in. dual rear; rear wheels spokes 16x35^ located in center of fel- 
loe. 



The latest Coffin production is the Hudson "33" shown -in this 
issue. The power plant is noteworthy for simplicity and accessi- 
bility to all parts. The magneto is at the front. The fan is in 
the flywheel. Tappets are inclosed in dust-proof coverplates, and 
for a car of its size, frame is heavy. Everything has been made 
(automatic where possible, and all parts are easily got at. The 
body design is pleasing, the door is hinged forward, giving good 
entrance, and the seating adjustments are designed for room and 
comfort for both passenger and driver. 

The Lozier cars are made on "built like a watch" plan, and 
are worthily high-cost. They have achieved reputation by de- 
serving it. We show a recent model in this issue. 



CAME UP WITH THE ANTE. 



The regular monthly meeting of the Cincinnati Carriage Mak- 
ers* Club was held at the Business Men's Club, Cincinnati, Thurs- 
day evening, November 10. 

J. Frank Hutcheson, of the Spokesman Publishing Co., and 
Oscar Schroth, of the Anchor Buggy Co., were admitted to mem- 
bership, and the resignation of George Fisher, of the Fisher Car- 
riage Co.; M. L. Dobbyns, of the James Murdock, Jr., Co., and I. 
J. Cooper, of the Morgan & Wright Co., were accepted. 

An interesting address was made by David Gibson, formerly 
connected with the O. Armleder Co., on "Advertising and the 
Cincinnati Carriage Manufacturers' Opportunities." He urged 
that a concentrated effort be made by all the carriage manufac- 
turers through the medium of trade journals and also through 
some advertising bureau, to advertise Cincinnati as the center of 
the carriage industry. 

The president appointed a committee of three to go into this 
matter and report at the next .meeting. Addresses on the same 
subject were made by E. M. Galbraith, of the Lion Buggy Co.; 
H. C. Drake, of the Higgin Mfg. Co., and P. P. Hunter, of the 
American Carriage Co. 

The club also had the pleasure of entertaining Louis G. Meyer^ 
formerly of the James & Meyer Co., who was one of the charter 
members of this club. 

The president announced that the club had sustained a very 
severe loss during the past month by the death of one of its 
prominent members, E. H. Busch, who was the president of the 
Cincinnati Iron and Steel Co. A committee, consisting of E. V 
Overman and E. M. Galbraith, was appointed to draft resolu- 
tions of regret. 



NEW WAGON FACTORY IN WASHINGTON. 



The Washington, D. C, Chamber of Commerce has concluded 
a deal with the National Wagon Co., to build in Hollywood, a 
suburb of the capital. The name "humane" has been chosen be- 
cause of the patented pivoted spindle used on them eliminates 
the "whip" or lateral swinging of the wagon pole caused on all 
ordinary wagons by the front wheels striking obstructions. 

These wagons may be hauled with the heaviest load over the 
roughest roads without the slightest "whip" of the pole. By this 
feature alone the team is relieved of a large amount of worry 
and strain, and the draft of the wagon is made much easier. In 
addition there is no tendency for the obstructed front wheel to 
deviate from its forward course, and all the force or momentum 
in the moving load helps to carry the wheel over the object in 
its path. 

Another important feature is the "double turn." The rear 
wheels are made to turn similarly, but in the opposite direction 
from the front ones, so that they track with the front wheels 
when turning as well as when traveling straight ahead. This 
gives twice the turning capacity of the ordinary wagon and elim- 
inates all danger when turning of the rear wheel striking a post 
or other object when the object has been passed by the front 
wheel. 



NOT ENOUGH. 



The Stoughton Wagon Company, of Stoughton, Wis., has re- 
fused an offer of $1,050,000 for its annual output. The proposi- 
tion came from the Rock Island Plow Company. 



FREIGHT OFF HICKORY SPOKES. 



The Heaton Wagon Co., of Neosho, Mo., will move to Fort 
Worth, Texas, as the $10,000 bonus has been raised. 



An order was issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reducing the freight rates on hickory spokes from Ft. Wayne 
Ind., to Cincinnati, from 27 to 17 cents a hundred pounds, and 
from Chattanooga to Cincinnati from 23 to 13 cents a hundred 
pounds. The order takes effect in December. 
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Carriag^e and Automobile Painting' 



WINTER VARNISH. 

Are you ready for the winter? Is your varnish room in as 
good shape as it can be put? Is the pane of glass a complete 
one, and clean? 

Cleanliness is the greatest factor in varnish room success at 
any season, and a good place to commence is on the window 
glass. 

Daylight can be prolonged by this means, and day light at 
this time of year needs to be coaxed. A weak and uncertain 
light filters through the cleanest glass, but with glass unclean, 
there is not light enough to even swear by. 

No man under the depressing circumstances of bad light strug- 
gling through smoky looking windows, need wonder that he 
does not feel to his work, and that things don't seem to go 
right, and everything seems to need twice as long to do as it 
ought to take to do it. 

Brighten up; save eyesight and time, keep mentally cheerful. 
One way to do it is to have light. Let there be light was the 
first creative command that made this earth habitable and beau- 
tiful, and has made possible the wonderful things man can now 
accomplish. Let there be light, therefore. Let the light in by 
•clearing out the cobwebs and dust and have the wall space light 
and reflective. Let no nook escape your cleansing enthusiasm, 
and you will never more have to wonder where the dust comes 
from, as there will be none to come, so long as perpetual motion 
is kept up. 

Dust there must be in spite of all endeavors, but it can be re- 
duced to harmless amounts. That's the best that can be done, 
and its what you will have to do to secure clean varnishing. 

Do the same thing mentally. Get rid of the mind cobwebs. Let 
in the light. Keep the walls of the temple clear and reflective 
and you will never be ashamed to look^hem over. 

If you have to depend upon a stove for heating, see that it is 
right, tight, unbroken and the pipes clean and snug fitting. Let 
no accidental jar be able to bring down the whole fabric about 
your ears. 

Can you without feeling nervous about it, start a fire so as to 
get it going in good shape the quickest, and have your confidence 
in every part of it to leave a good fire when closing the room 
for the night, and feel free from worry about possible accident? 
If not please be advised, see to it right away. It won't take 
long or cost very much, and the neglect of it may produce a dis- 
aster that will cause you sorrow, as well as loss of your worlaiy 
possessions. 

It is to be supposed that the varnish you will need for the 
winter is already in your possession. It doenn't do varnish any 
good to lie around freight depots, or to bs in transit in zero 
weather, no matter how carefully the manufacturer packs it for 
travel. The maker does all he can to get it to you in good con- 
dition. 

The storage of varnish requires careful consideration. Keep it 
from extremes of heat or cold as well as you are able. Varnish 
-chilled causes a separation of particles and renders a good piece 
of work impossible until restored to its normal condition by 
heating. So prevent its chilling, if you can. 

Probably for the small shop, the supply in the half-gallon size 
can is the most economical, and the best way to purchase. When 
varnishing days are few and far between, it is just as well to 
purchase in quart receptacles, though it costs a little more this 
way. 

The half-gallon size will keep a long time, if, instead of taking 
off the sealed cap of the can entirely, as most do, you merely 
punch a hole through the center of the cap by means of a large 



sized nail, big enough to fit the body of a No. 12 two inch screw, 
then drop in the screw as a plug until the head of screw rests on 
;the top of cap, then with pressure or hammer, force screw head 
to a level with the metal cap, buried in just as if countersunk. 

You can get the varnish from such a hole by a little pressure 
on the sides of the can after the manner of pressing an oil can. 

Having taken out for your immediate need, replace the screw, 
as a plug, and let a few drops of varnish fall on its head, and 
your can becomes practically as air-tight as though unsealed. It 
will so remain until aga'n needed. 

There is another advantage in this method of opening a can. 
It is almost impossible to pour back into can any left-over var- 
nish. Every painter knows that such a pouring back process is 
responsible for much bad work. The plan also promotes economy 
in another way, because knowing he cannot pour back unused 
material, it makes the painter more careful about pouring out in 
the first instance what he judges will be about the necessary 
quantity. 

The same amount of care given the varnish to keep it air- 
tight in its container, and to prevent extremes of heat and cold, 
should be applied to all else having to do with the use of the 
varnish, brush keeper particularly, or any color left-overs, so as 
to prevent their getting fat and unsafe. 



FAMILIARITY WITH YOUR VARNISH. 



It is an old saying that familiarity breeds contempt, and this 
may be true respecting varnish — some kinds. But of the true 
kind the more one becomes acquainted with it the more one re- 
spects it. It is not always wise to change brands, once, one under- 
stands a brand in use, for there is danger of losing something, 
while at the same time nothing may be gained. While different 
makes of varnish intended for on« purpose are presumed to be 
made upon one formula, or practically so, still there are factors 
In the case that will materially alter the product as compared 
with another brand. 

One of the most important things is that varnish should have 
age. This is costly to the varnish-maker as it means the laying 
by of capital that is practically doing nothing. Som« let the var- 
nish remain in the tank longer than a competitor will and yet 
both brands may be made after the same formula. That would 
make a difference in the two, the age. Then there is a difference 
(maybe in the quality or choice of the gum used whereby a 
cheaper or dearer selection of a gum may be employed. This 
might make some difference. Then there is the oil used, and so 
on, saying nothing of the skill employed in the making. 



SOUTHERN DEALERS MEET. 

The Virginia-Carolina Retail Implement, Machinery and Vehi- 
cle Dealer's Association held its annual convention in Norfolk 
Va. The feature of the opening session was the recommenda- 
tion by President J. D. Barkley, of the creation of a mutual ben- 
efit fire insurance plan, whereby the organization would protect 
individual members. • 



REMOVAL RUMORS. 



There are rumors that the Florence Wagon Works will prob- 
ably locate in Sheffield, Ala., on account of advantageous rail- 
road facilities and the liberality toward industrial enterprises dis- 
iplayed by the citizens. No point has yet offered a location so 
favorably situated for factory, yard and railroad service as this 
city, and it is confidently believed the factory will locate there. 
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STATE REVENUES FROM NATIONAL FORESTS. 



For the fiscal year end«d June 30 last, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture announces the 25 per cent of National 
Forest revenue which will go to the States for road and School 
purposes amounted to $506,194.84. This was $67,492.03 more 
than last year, or an increase of a little over 15 per cent. The 
payments arc an offset to the loss of income from taxable prop- 
erty sustained through withdrawal of the forest land from entry 
under the public land laws. 

The amounts which will go to the various States are as fol- 
lows: Arizona, $51,229.38; Arkansas, $2,904.44; California, $60.- 
752.91; Colorado, $50,306.19; Florida, $706.38; Idaho, $66,- 
074.55; Kansas, $1,004.67; Minnesota, $457.37; Montana, $83,678. 
38; Nebraska, $2,820.25; Nevada, $16,314.33; New Mexico, $28,- 
529.53; North Dakota, $63.64; Oklahoma, $626.10; Oregon, $39,- 
(635.87; South Dakota, $9,808.93; Utah, $32,905.49; Washington, 
$23,271.89; Wyoming, $34,704.54. 

Noteworthy is the especially heavy increase over the amounts 
last year in certain states. In California the amount rose by 
over 25 per cent, In Idaho iby over 35 per cent, and in Oregon by 
nearly 50 per cent. The increases are the result of increased ac- 
tivity in National Forest timber sales in these States and are an 
earnest of what will happen as the timber supply which the gov- 
ernment is caring for comes into full demand. Since the cut of 
timber will always be limited to what the forests will keep on 
growing, th-e income to the States will be permanent, not tran- 
sitory, as would have been the case i-f hasty and improvident ex- 
ploitation had been permitted. According to the calculations of 
the Department of Agriculture officials the States will eventual- 
ly receive many times what the forests are now yielding them, 
for there is z& yet on the whole only a very restricted demand 
for the government's timber. 



THE BREWSTER SHOWROOMS. 



In leaving New York for the borough across the river, Brew- 
ster & Co. do not intend to abandon their New York affiliations 
entirely. For the exhibition of different samples of automobile 
bodies, and as a subsidiary salesroom, the firm has leased the old 
Gallatin house on the southwest corner of Fifth avenue and Fif- 
ty-third street, a Fifth avenue business invasion which it is no 
secret to say struck consternation among some of the old-time 
residents, who had been doing their best to restrict business en- 
croachments above Forty-eighth street. The house, which is 
one of the most imposing on the avenue, adjoins the magnificent 
residence of William K. Yanderbilt, Jr., in the middle of the 
block, while adjoining, on the Fifty-second street corner is the 
home of William K. Vanderbilt, Sr. 

The Gallatin house has not been altered in its exterior, and the 
grand staircase and other interior features have also been retain- 
ed. The alterations which have been under way for several 
months are practically finished, and the house will be occupied 
for business at once. The leasing of this residence probably 
more than anything else, broke the restriction that had been 
imposed by the Vanderbilt, Sloane and Harriman interests on 
4ihe vacant northeast corner of Fifth avenue and Fifty-second 
street. This was the site of the old Langham Hotel, and when 
purchased by the Vanderbilts at somewhat over $1,000,000 a few 
years ago it was restricted to private residences. The corner has 
been vacant since. Last^ winter the owners removed the restric- 
tions and the plot was purchased in August by Robert E. Bowl- 
ing. 

This bold Fifth avenue move virtually duplicates a similar 
move of the Brewster firm back in the 70's when they leased the 
old mansion on the northwest corner of Fifth avenue and Four- 
teenth street for their uptown salesrooms. Delmonico's then 
was on the opposite corner, but with this exception the neighbor- 
hood was exclusively residential. 

The firm dates from 1856, when there was a reorganization of 
tlie older concern. James Brewster, the grandfather of the pres- 



ent head of the firm, William Brewster, was the founder. His 
early career is in keeping with the traditional history of suc- 
cessful merchants. He was a poor Connecticut boy. After his 
apprenticeship in the carriage making business he started for 
New York in 1809, but when passing through New Haven dis- 
covered an opening. He built up a large business there, and 
aboU,t 1825 opened a branch store in New York at 52 and 54 
Broad street. Later the headquarters was at 396 Broadway, and 
in 1856 the Broome street factory was opened. There it remained 
until 1874, when the uptown factory was built, being the first 
building on the Broadway site between Forty-eighth and Forty- 
ninth streets. This removal brought other carriage dealers into 
the locality, and for yea-rs the section from Forty-second to Fif- 
tieth streets was the centre of the carriage trade. Henry Brew- 
ster a son of the founder, carried on the business until his death, 
^nd his son, William Brewster, is now the head of the firm 
which was made a corporation about seven years ago. Of the 
early partners who have since retired the only one surviving is 
C. J. Richter. 

"They called this part of Broadway 'goatville' in my early 
days," said William Brewster recently, "and that was not so 
very long ago, for I was born in 1866. All that I dimly remember 
of the site was that it was covered with enormous rocks." 

**There is no carriage trade, properly speaking,' Mr. Brew- 
ster said. "We have given it up entirely. We make no carriages 
except on special order, and most of these orders are for veh> 
cles for horse show purposes. Perhaps we make fifty cariages a 
year. That's some falling off from 1,000 or more only a short 
time ago." 

Up to fifteen years ago the section of Broadway north of old 
Long Acre square retained its characteristics as the carriage 
trade centre. None of the old firms are to be seen now, and 
the few that still retain the old name are, like the Brewster firm, 
more interested in automobile business than in horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. The removal of the Brewster concern eliminates the last 
of the once famous carriage dealers from the Broadway district. 



NO HARM DONE. 



Geo. F. Thompson, of Minneapolis, says he and other buggy 
builders can say "boo* to the automobile. "True, it has affected, 
to a certain extent, the manufacture of high grade broughams and 
covered carriages, but the demand for the ordinary buggies is as 
great as ever. Judging by the number of automobiles in use, all 
over the country, one would think there would be little or no use^ 
for horses, and yet it is a fact that horses are higher to-day than 
they were a decade ago. One reason for our better business is 
that a great many carriage factories have been turned into auto- 
mobile factories. I have been over several states recently, and 
I find that the country, generally speaking, is prosperous." 



PUT THEM IN YOUR ORDER. 



Any articles that have scored the success of Vanadium Var- 
nishes, and the yet more recent Vanadium Color VarrnLshes, both 
making a climax of achievement, must be interesting to the 
painter. 

It is the desire of every wielder of the varnish brush to pro- 
duce a rapid result that will be a credit to 'his manipulation in 
the permanency and brilliancy of the surface. 

The actual use of the varnish is the only satisfactory way to 
estimate its worth. A willingness to try the new things and ob- 
serve if they substantiate the claims made for them is the only 
way a painter can acquire actual knowledge. No other kind of 
knowledge is of any value to him. It should excite his profes- 
sional curiosity to test the claims made by Valentine & Com- 
pany for these two most recent products from the laboratory, 
that have scored so successfully. 

The progressive varnishers are the men whose minds are al- 
ways open to conviction, and who are willing to test the claim* 
made by firms of known responsibility. 

We offer these suggestions to our painter-readers. 
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National Horse SHow. 



BaTring the sloppy and cockney management by some of the 
liigh-browed underlings of the Horse Show personnel, a pretty 
good display was made and an unusually large crowd was 'gath- 
ered, to see the latest Paris and New York creations in gowns 
and furbelows. 

New paint and yards upon yards of yellow and white cheese 
cloth were dabbed about as ornamentation. The bars of the ring 
were raised and nicely calculated to meet the level of the average 
pair of eyes, so that a healthy neck-streching exercise by the 



hides were on the shabby order, as if they had done duty many 
times before, and had not been repainted for this occasion. 

The camera men, the pencil and pad artists, the milliner's un- 
derstudy, and all other classes of horse experts were just as busy 
as farmers during harvest, and the exhibits were snapped and 
sketched galore — ^but it was the human, not the animal exhibits. 
And how the exhibits did seem to like the annoying attentions 
of those impudent, unabashed "people," don'tcherknow. 

The most oft-quoted names in "society" filled all the classes. 




Championship Prize Team of Shetland Ponies. 



groundlings could be practised if they were truly bent on ob- 
serving the functions going on in the ring. This was also a well- 
devised arrangement to cause the spectator to desist from in- 
dulging his curiosity as to the doings on the tanbark, and to 
turn to a glare and stare attitude devoted to box occupants. The 
box holders were entitled to this attention, as good, round prices 
were paid, and large outlays were devoted to looking the part of 
those who were the cream, separated from the human skim milk 
at one dollar per entrance. 

The judges looked just as spick and span as they ever did; 
they were as Chesterfieldian to the ladies, and the same ring- 
master, who iias officiated for years, was just politeness and sub- 
serviency to the most finished degree. He also had a new pair 
of trousers of a different cut for the occasion. He must have had 
a peep at the "breeks" of the foreign military men at the full 
dress rehearsal, and hied himself to the tailor with despatch. 

The horses and harness were new and of the best, but the ve- 



There were Reno refugees, second-hand wives of distinction, ac- 
tress ladies who had succeeded in marrying onto the next high- 
est rung of the ladder, also ladies of true social distinctions with 
ready-made families of different names by different living hus- 
bands, in short, everybody who was anybody by grace of indus- 
trious use of the society pages of the Jeerness Yellowplush New 
York Sunday editions of the daily palladiums of freedom. Oh, 
yes, and the horses, they, too, were a part of the show. 
Following we collate a report of the features of the show: 
"The plan of the American Hackney Horse Society to hold a 
breeders' show in New York next year is one that has been fav- 
ored, not only for hackney horses, but for trotters, draughters 
and various other types and breeds. Such shows are held in Lon- 
don every year under the auspices of the Hackney Horse So- 
ciety, the Shire Horse Society, and the Hunter Improvement So- 
ciety, and they have been of incalculable benefit to horse interests 
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there/' so with that gracious imitation, which is recognized as 
the sincerest form of flattery, we propose one for New York. 

"As a curtain raiser to the National, which is the plan pur- 
posed, a hackney show might be quite an all around event, for 
besides the classes exclusively for hackneys at the Garden there 
were hackneys and half-bred hackneys in the pony classes, the 
hunter classes and the saddle classes, while the high stepping 
harness classes were made up almost wholly of hackneys, 
though they did not so appear in the catalogue. Instead of being 
difficult to fill out a full day's program with competitions exclus- 
ively for representatives of the breed the real difficulty might 
be to find a place on one day's card for all the hackney classes 
that could be filled. In the few classes exclusively for hackneys 
at this year's show the number of entries was small and the ex- 
hibit as a whole was by no means representative of the breed, 
yet the show was full of hackneys and half-bred hackneys in 
open classes all through the harness, saddle and hunter divi- 
sions." 

There was great glee among the folks when one of the inter- 
national events was pulled off. One of these events furnished the 
liveliest sort of comedy, as well as some excitement. With one 
of the biggest crowds in the history of the show, officers of the 
armies of Great Britain, France, Holland and United States un- 
dertook to jump their horses over a three-foot hedge and a fif- 
teen foot strip of water. A cement tank about three inches 
deep had been placed in the arena and filled with water. The 
officers in uniform were to clear it with their mounts. The three- 
foot hedge was placed at the "takeoflE." The best jumpers in the 
great armies of the world were entered. Lieut. Gordon Johnston, 
U. S. A., with a grin on his face, knowing from his experience 
last year that there would be fun, galloped into the arena among 
the first. He was riding "Rear Guard." The horse landed rider 
and himself in the water, and was conducted to the gate van- 
quished. 

Lieut. Geoffrey Brooke, an English Lancer, tried next. "He 
came to the jump like he was treking across the Transvaal with 
a detachment of Boers after him and no English soldiers in. 
sight, and he was well drenched when Alice landed in the middle 
of the water. 

The victorious animal in this event was Harriet II., ridden by 
Lieut. Brooke. Second honors went to Lieut. Mallarme of the 
First Joigny Dragoons. He rode his bay mare Oka. England 
captured third money, too, when Lieut. C. F. Wallwyn, of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, was successful with Gaby, a bay mare. 
Col. George M. Dunn, United States Army, took fourth prize 
with his chestnut gelding, Samar. He was ridden by Lieut. I. S. 
Martin, of the Fourteenth Cavalry. 

The event for roadsters was one of the most interesting and 
the awards were the most popular of any of the show. The blue 
ribbon went to E. C. Leed's Lorna Doone. This bay mare easily 
outclassed the other nineteen horses. 

Had it not been for the customs officials Walter Winans would 
have been a strong bidder for the blue ribbon in this event, with 
his chestnut gelding, Bonnie View. When Mr. Winans brought 
his string into this port his horses were allowed to pass the cus- 
toms, officials, but his carriages were held up, despite the fact 
that he had announced that he intended to ship them all back and 
expressed his willingness to give bond. The conditions required 
that the owner must own the wagon drawn by his entry, and 
Winans neglected to buy a wagon here, thinking the dispute 
would be settled before the time fo-r the showing of this class ar- 
rived. But it was not, and Winans did not show. The red ribbon 
went to E. T. Stotesbury's Norc^ta and the yellow to W. M. V. 
HoflFman's Teneriflfe. 

Judge W. H. Moore had so many horses in the classes that he 
was always in the public eye, and his collection of awards was 
by far greater than any other exhibitor. His Robin Hood and 
Debator were the best in the classes shown to victorias, ap- 
pointments to count. 

The most unpopular award of the whole show was when 
Judge Moore with ' his bay mare Lady Seaton was given the 



English Hackney Challenge Cup, value $500, over Alfred G. Van- 
derbilt's brown mare Lady Dillam. Both mares were seven years 
old. Lady Dillam has shown herself one of the best hackneys 
ever seen at a horse show in New York. The spectators did not 
hiss as they did last year when Judge Moore got a decision that 
nearly all in the Garden except the judges thought wrong, but 
this year Judge Moore did not get any applause for winning this 
ribbon. Immediately the decision was announced, many experts 
who had no interest in the contest, denounced the judges. Lady 
Dilham was given the second ribbon. Although there were ten 
other entries no third or fourth ribbon was awarded. 

Lord Baltimore and My Maryland, the famous show pair of 
horses of C. W. Watson, the coal baron, and, save Judge William 
H. Moore, the most famous horse showman in America, got the 
gate for the first time in their careers, after being exhibited both 
^n this country and Europe for many years. Not only had they 
hitherto never had to go out before the awards were made, but 
never before had they failed to get either a blue or a red ribbon. 
Never before had they even to take a third or fourth ribbon. 

The event in which the downfall of this famous pair came was 
the class for pairs of mares or geldings shown before victorias. 
Horses counted 50 per cent, carriages 25, harness 15, liveries 10. 

In the show around the ring Lord Baltimore and My Mary- 
land showed up as well as Lord and Lady Seaton, the pair of 
Judge Moore that got the blue ribbon. But when all were lined 
up Lord Baltimore got cranky and began to kick and My Mary- 
land joined him in that performance for a moment. They were 
ordered out, and as they went through the gate the coachman 
and footman, who had shown them so many times, always get- 
ting the ribbon, broke down and wept. 

There were only four entries in this class, but prizes were 
given only to two. The pair of Alfred Vanderbilt, Queen's Maid 
and Queen's Favor, met the same tate as Lord Baltimore and My 
Maryland. When the judges stood in front of this pair and or- 
dered them to back the two mares refused to move. They were 
promptly given the gate. Dignity and Manhattan, the entry of 
Paul A. Sorg, captured the red ribbon. 

The central figure at the horse show was Walter Winans, the 
American who was born in Russia, lives in England and never 
saw the country of which he is a citizen, although he is 50 years 
old, until a few days ago. In the three harness events for horses 
of the classes in which his string were entered he got the gate 
twice. 

The first great big and continuous applause of the Horse Show- 
came when Morris & Co.'s six-in-hand Clydesdale team entered, 
drawing a great truck. The audience was the largest of this 
year's show and their hands broke loose on sight. As the cara- 
van circled and rumbled by the applause merely grew, wave on 
wave; the railbirds got into the noise with their feet on the 
boardwalk. 

The exhibit by Morris & Co. deserved it. Six herculanean 
Clydesdales, with great curves in neck and haunch, jingling brass 
chains and bobbing their high pointed collars, circled at a quick- 
step, a walk or a gallop, at command. The vehicle they drew was 
a great bodied freight van with a red box, yellow wheels and two 
sidelamps beaming like searchlights. The big arena suddenly 
seemed small. 

Then at a touch along the six lines the evolutions began. First 
in big circles, then in smaller, faster and faster, in figure-of- 
eights, at a crashing gallop a-chase of their tails. They stopped 
short, sung around to the left so as to put the leader's nose on 
the truck tail board; then to the right, short against the front 
hub. Then out again, doing figure-of-eights and crack-the-whip. 
The outfit looked like a locomotive at play, the headlights help- 
ing the simile. Only comparable to the size of the thing was the 
grace of it. Such elephantine ease and gambols were never seen 
on the tanbark. 

Another gay and sounding exhibit followed; it was a class of 
road coaches. Judge Moore and W. Gould Brokaw had eich a 
coach-and-four entered, and Paul Sorg had two. Morris Howlett 
the professional who drove Brokaw's Magnet coach, took the 
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honor§ in conduct. Judge Moore showed himself next best whip. 
Of course each outfit had its Dalmatian on tap, tongue out but si- 
lent, and its tooting blarer on the long horn was there, too. 

William Grant drove Sorg's second coach, the Old Sports, and 
the fine going team took the ribbon. Judge Moore was second." 

An event of lively interest was the class for children's ponies. 
One of the conditions was that the ponies were to be ridden by 
boys or girls under twelve years, the sons or daughters of men 
not professionally -interested in the purchase or sale of horses. 

There were five entries and the juvenile riders comported them- 
selves with as much dignity as any of the elders had done until 
Raymond Francis on Black Beauty tried to pass Miss Audrey 
Josephthal, nine years old. Now Miss Audrey is some eques- 
trienne and she was not going to have a mere boy run away from 
her and her piebald gelding Spot, no matter if she was on the 
tanbark, and not out on the road. 

"Huh, what you trying to do, beat -me?" asked Master Francis 
over his shoulder. "No girl can do thac." 

And the race started. The ringmaster held up his hand for 
them to go slower, but that did not matter. The judges frowned, 
but what did the displeasure of the judges count beside a race? 
So round and round the arena they went four times, when the 
girl and the piebald won out. When they had all lined up and 
the judges finished congratulating little Miss Josephthal on her 
riding, they gave her the white ribbon, or fourth prize. They were 
not willing, however, to see the boy lose, so they gave him the 
yellow ribbon. The blue ribbon was won by Master William Rog- 
ers Coe on Llwyn Twilight, a bay mare. His brother, Master 
Robert Douglas Coe, got the red ribbon with Llwyn Georgie, a 
bay gelding. 

The show closed with a list of 1,740 animals having been ex- 
hibited, and the largest number of paid admissions in its history. 

We illustrate the Shetland pony team that gathered first 
honors. 



AUTOMOBILE PRICES. 



Mr. Flint, of the Moon Automobile Co., has had himself inter- 
viewed about the prices of motor cars, and while his argument is 
a special plea for the car in which he is interested, and while he 
does not stick to his text, but rather elaborates his special 
plea to the Moon, yet it is opinion as it is made in the motor car 
trade, and is interesting as bearing on the subject of price, in 
which many are interested at the present time, and of which 
we are to hear a good deal in the near future. Says Mr. Flint: 

"We have all heard much recently about the reduction in price 
of automobiles; in fact, many people seem to think that the price 
of automobiles are bound to be reduced very shortly. Let us go 
over the matter carefully. 

"In the first place, material and labor are both much higher 
than they ever were before. Take tires, for an example. Here is 
one item alone that advanced twenty per cent in the last year; 
[It seems to us we have heard it said tires are to be had for less, 
rather than more money, at present, — Ed.] ; labor has advanced 
ten per cent; material has advanced fully fifteen per cent. It costs 
more to market cars to-day than at any time in the history of 
the automobile industry, because there has not been the demand 
during the last year, largely owing to the inclemency of the 
weather during the spring and summer months. [The inclemency 
of the weather is unique, and really a new reason for relaxed 
demand.] 

During this period some of the largest manufacturers made up 
large numbers of cars which they have recently thrown upon the 
market regardless of price because they had to sell them. This, 
of course, made buyers scarcer and it made it harder to sell cars, 
but the time has come when the buyer demands real value for the 
money invested. He has learned that an inferior car is a poor 
investment at any price. [Therefore, the only poor cars are made 
by the "largest manufacturers" made up in "large numbers," and 
they have drugged the market to the extent of causing the in- 



vestor to learn "that an inferior car is a poor investment at any 
priee."] 

"The really good cars which are built by manufacturers who 
are putting the best material and labor into their product are 
being held at their established prices, and in many cases these 
prices have been advanced, rather than to cheapen the quality 
of their product. As a prominent manufacturer says, it is simply 
a case of water seeking its own level, and some manufacturers 
have been getting more for their product than it is really worth. 

"Many persons who are not well informed regarding the man- 
ufacture of cars seem to think there is great profit in making au- 
tomobiles. [There can be no question of the prevalence of that 
opinion. It is gathered from the statements of the men who say 
they have gathered in "the great profit."] Look over the list 
of persons who were manufacturing cars two years ago and you 
will find that a large number of them have either failed or have 
been absorbed by other firms. There are very few automobile 
factories that are really making money — it is not all profit. While 
it is true very many factories hav ; made extensive improvements 
investigation will reveal the fact that the most of these improve- 
ments are made on increased capital and not on the profits. 

"Any one outside of the factory cannot appreciate the enor- 
mous amount of money that is spent in experimenting and per- 
fecting cars. Few persons realize that each factory has a corps 
of expert engineers at work at all times to perfect and improve 
the cars, and that every new improvement that appears means 
months of careful experimenting, study and expenditures. No fac- 
tory can really put a good car upon the market without first test- 
ing and experimenting with its car a year or so before it is even 
offered to the public. Then there is the price of jigs, dies, pat- 
terns, tools, etc., which must be spent before the car is offered 
to the public. 

"It is true a few manufacturers have made a great deal of 
money out of the automobile business. [Reversal of fornaer state- 
ment.] but they are comparatively few and most of this money 
was made m the earlier years of the automobile industry, and 
from the present outlook it appears that the majority of manu- 
facturers will improve their product and the prices will remain 
the same." 



DEALERS' CONVENTIONS. 



Southwestern Kansas and Oklahoma Implement and Hard- 
ware Dealers' Association, Wichita, Kan., December 6, 7 and 8. 

Wisconsin Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Association, 
Milwaukee, December 13, 14 and 15. 

Minnesota Retail Implement Dealers' Association, Minneapolis 
Minn., January 10, 11 and 12, 1911. 

Idaho Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers" Association, 
Boise, Idaho, January 13 and 14, 1911. 

Western Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Association, 
Kansas City, Mo., January 17, 18 and 19, 1911. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash., January 18, 19 and 20, 1911. 

Colorado Retail Implement Dealers' Association, Denver, 
Colo., last week in January, 1911. (Subject to change.) 

Southern Illinois and Missouri Retail Implement and Vehicle 
Dealers' Association, St. Louis, Mo., January 24, 25 and 26, 1911. 

Oregon Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers' Association, 
Portland, Ore., January 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1911. 

North Dakota and Northwestern Minnesota Implement Deal- 
ers' Association, Devils Lake, N. D., first week in February, 1911. 
(Subject to change.) 

New York Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Association, 
Rochester, N. Y., February 2 and 3, 1911. 

Retail Dealers' Hardware and Implement Association of 
Texas, Houston, Tex., February 14, 15 and 16, 1911. 



If your advice is worth anything, people are willing to pay 
for it; if not, they would not have it as a gift. 
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ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF HICKORY. 



Of American hardwoods non« would be more difficult to t«- 
I>kce tflian ^hickory in case of a shortage in supply. It is not 
used ia such quantity as white oak, or yellow poplar, or maple, 
4>ut it is used for a nnmbcr of special purposes for wthich it 
alone is satisfactoty. The wood of tiie ihickory is not remark- 
aMe ^or ibeauty of color or of grain, it siirinks badly in drying, 
It ^ not durable in contact wat^ lihe ground, and it is very liable 
to attack by insects; on the other (hand it is heavy, hard, strong, 
stiff, and very tough. No other commercial wood, native or 
foreign, combines these properties to so great a degree. The 
hickory spoke and rim and the hickory shaft have made possible 
Uhe American type of spring vehdole with its superior lightness 
and strength; the hickory handle has helped greatly to make the 
American axe known all over the world. 

The Forest Service has cooperated with the National Hickory 
Association, an organization of the users of hickory who have 
foreseen a coming shortage in the supply, and who have united 
to help prevent it, to study the different species, and to suggest 
means to produce and maintain the necessary supply, 

GPhere are no accurate figures of the annual cut of hickory. 
The census returns for 1908 sihow a cut of about 200,000,000 
tMard feet This is intended to include, however, only the ma- 
terial actually cut and sold as lumber, -while much of the hick- 
ory cut is not lumber. In 1908 an additional cut, equivalent to 
about 135,000,000 board feet, was worked up directly Into other 
products, such as spoke billets, handle blanJcs, and rim strips, 
difficult to reckon in board feet. This gives a total consump- 
tion, excluding fuel, of aibout 335,000,000 board feet, allowing 
for all necessary waste. If, however, the unnecessary waste, 
both in the woods and at the mill, were included, the total 
amount of hickory consumed would probably be not less than 
450,000,000 feet 

The vehicle industry uses more hickory than any other, is 
most dependent upon it, and takes about 65 per cent of the to- 
tal cut In America spokes, rims, poles, shafts, singletrees, dou- 
bletrees, spring bars, and axle caps of spring vehicles are all 
made of hickory; and more than one-half is used for spokes. In 
Europe oak, ash and acacia are also used, but they are admit- 
tedly inferior, and probably could not be substituted for hick- 
ory in American vehicles without a radical alteration of design 
and a serious loss of lightness and strength, for which the 
American types are celebrated. About one per cent of the an- 
nual cut of hickory is used in the manufacture of automobile 
spokes and Wheel rims. 

In the manufacture of heavy wagons about 9 per cent of the 
total output of hickory is used mainly for axles, but also for 
neck yokes, sing^e and double trees, brake bars and crossbars. 
Sometimes it replaces oak for the spokes, although it does not 
last so long under the trying weather conditions to which 
wagofM are so often exposed. 

The tool-handle industry annually uses about 80,000 cords, or 
10 per cent of the total cut, of hickory for axe, pidc, hatchet and 
other handles which require toughness and strength. Other 
woods are used for handles, notably hard maple and white oak 
but their a»e is limited and local. The agricultttral implement 
business uses about 8 per cent of the total cut of hickory lor 
singletrees, doubletrees, axles, croos-^bars, mower pitmans, ev- 
eiters, neck yokes, spokes, and rims. The quality demanded is 
mudh the same as in heavy wagons, and oak could, in many 
oases, be ttsed ju&t as weill. 

Hickory is the best American fuel wood and costs about 25 
per cent more than any other. It is probable that the greater 
part of all the hickory cut is used for fuel, and this portion may 
amount to 1,000,000 cords. Not a little of this, even to-day, is 
material of *he best quality, which shou4d be saved for th« 
spoke and handle maker. In the past tremendous quantities of 
the finest hickory have been burned. 

The use of hickory saplings for hoops has in the past been 
very important, but is now on the decline. The hickory barrel 



hoop is recognized as the best wooden hoop, but it is more ex- 
pensive because it has to be made by hand, and is, theretee, 
giving way to the patent elm hoop and to iron and wire. The 
prices of hickory hoops have fallen 20 per cent during the past 
ten years until 7-foot hoop poies bring only $5 per thousand 
cut and delivered, and there is now little profit in them. This is 
redly fortunate, from the point of view of prolonging the 
hickory supply, because hoop poles require straight, dean sap- 
lings from 1 to 2 inches in diameter and from 10 to IS feet 
high; this means the des.truction of the most promising young 
growth and the leaving of scrubby and knotty specimens as the 
basis of the future crop, and has, in fact, secured the survival of 
the unfit 

A great deal of American hickory is used in the vehicle in- 
dustry abroad. It is exported chaefly in the form of bent rinas, 
spokes, and shafts, but a great many finished wheels and logs 
are also sent. About 5 or 10 per cent of the annual output i» 
used in this way. In addition, large quantiies of hickory, both 
in ifinished and unfinished form, are sent to Canada. 



PHILADELPHIA CARRIAGE AND WAGON BUILD 
ERS' MONTHLY MEETING. 



"Credits and Collections" was the principal subject for discus- 
sion at the monthly meeting of the Carriage and Wagon Builders' 
Association of Philadelphia, Pa., which was held Friday evening, 
November 18th. 

That more care should be taken in extending credit, and that 
when a debtor promised to pay he should be made to come up to 
his promise was the general expression. 

The rental lease was commenced as a means for the protection 
of the carriage builder when selling new work, but it was ad- 
vised that care be taken in the wording of the lease, so as to 
make it a rental lease and not a bill of conditional sale. Nearly 
all the members had something to say on the subject. 

An invitation from Hoopes Bro. & Darlington, West Chester. 
Pa., to visit their large wheel factory on November 29th, was ac- 
cepted. 



VEHICLES IN ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 



All varieties of vehicles are seen in Rosario and the vicinity^ 
from the 2-wheeled cart to the finest modem carriage. In Rosario 
writes Consul Henry P. Coffin, there are 510 licensed victorias 
(4-wheeled), for hire, and they are liberally patronized by the 
public. In addition to these there are several hundred private 
equipages. 

Most of the wood used in the manufacture of wagons comes 
from the forests of Argentina and consists chiefly of quebracho 
and algarroba, both varieties forming very durable and last 
materials. Pine imported from the United States is used for the 
body part. The greater part of the tires, clips and bolts are made 
in Argentina. The springs are all imported from Europe, and 
on arriving in this country are disposed of in a very short time, 
as the demand far exceeds the supply. Axles for the lighter 
carriages are also imported. Products such as gears, springs and 
axles should find a ready market here. 



TO EXHIBIT NEW SOLID TIRES. 

At the motor commercial car show to be held in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, the first of the year the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. will exhibit something entirely new in solid 
truck tires, a demountable rim tire. The Diamond Rubber Co. 
will have a new spliceless solid tire on exhibition. 



AWARD TO F. W. GREENE. 



The Interstate Commerce Commission has awarded F. W. 
Greene, receiver of the Ionia (Mich.) Wagon Co., damages for 
freight overcharges made by the Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
road. 
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CONSOLIDATION EFFECTBD. 



National Imitenent and Vehicle Association Penned, Composed 
of A A. I. & V. M., Wagon Makers* Association^ 
Plow Association and Others. 



CONVENTION OF AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 



A new organization embracing the National Wagon Manufac- 
turers' Association, National Plow Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers, 
and others will begin operations on January 1. The officers will 
be: 

President — E. D. Metcalf, International Harvester Co., Auburn 
New York. 

Treasurer — C. A. Pattison, Peoria Drill & Seeder Co., Peoria. 

Secretary and General Manager — £. W. McCullough, HOC 
American Trust Building, Chicago, 111. 

Vice-Presidents— W. A. Taylor, Nilcs & Scott Co., Laportci 
Ind.; Wm. A. Louden, Louden Machinery Co., Fairfield, la^; S 
M. Nones, Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky.; E. P. 
Curtis, Richardson Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass.; B. T. Skinner, 
Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co., Port Huron, Mich.; A. T. 
Stevens, John Deere Plow Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Richard Graves, 
Ohio Rake Co., Dayton, O.; R. S. Buch, Buch's Sons Co., Eliza- 
bethtown. Pa.; J. S. Baker, Baker Mfg. Co., Evansville, Wis.; 
Fred N. Bateman, Bateman Mfg. Co., Greenwich, N. J.; Judson 
Buchanan, Chattanooga Plow Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. B. 
Dempster, Mill Mfg. Co., Beatrice, Neb. 

The offices formerly occupied by the Wagon and Plow Asso- 
ciations, Suite 1100 American Trust Building, Chicago, will be- 
come the general offices of the new associa^tion. 

It is expected that not only will the pleasant relations which 
have always existed between the old organizations and the retail 
dealer and the organizations representing him be continued, but 
in all questions of mutual interest these relations will be strength- 
ened for the benefit of the entire line. 



VEHICLE FACTORY FIRE LOSSES. 



The National Fire Protection Association has issued a tabula- 
tion of its record of carriage and wagon factory fires covering 
a total of 147. Of these 53 were due to causes common to all 
risks, 18 per cent to boilers and fuel furnishing, 14 per cent to 
•heaiting and power and 5 per cent to oily material. Forty-six 
cases were due to special hazard causes, forging and forges lead- 
ing with 10.1 per cent, wood working machines 7.1 per cent, 
painting and varnishing 6.1 per cent, an-d finishing and painters' 
rags 4 per cent. Forty-four of the fires were due to unknown 
causes. 

As to location, 18 per cent of the fires started in storage and 
non-manufacturing rooms, 13 per cent in the boiler room, 21 per 
cent in general wood working departments, 13 per cent in paint- 
ing and varnishyig departments and .10 per cent in the smithy. 

Thirty-six per cent occurred during the day and 64 per cent 
at night. Thirty-nine per cent started while the plan was in op- 
eration and 61 per cent while it was not in operation. Seventy- 
five of these fires occurred in sprinklered risks, the equipment 
operating satisfactorily in 63 per cent of the casing, holding fire 
in check in 31 per cent and working unsatisfactorily in 6.7 per 
cent. In 33 per cent of the fires only one sprinkler opened, in 51 
per cent two or less and in 77 per cent less than ten. 



WAGON FACTORY LANDMARK SOLD. 



The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has purchased from the 
Fulton and Walker Company, Philadelphia, Pa,, the large fac- 
tory building at the southwest corner of Twentieth and Cuth- 
bert streets, together with the building, 33 and 35 North Twen- 
tieth street. The price paid by the railroad company was $325,000 
which is considered a very good one. It was necessary for the 
railroad to acquire the Fulton and Walker factory in order to 
carry out the improvements which it has already begun. 



The American Road Builders' Association will hold its seventh 
annual convention at German House, Indianapolis, Ind., on De- 
cember 6, 7, 8 and 9. In connection therewith will be a congress 
of road builders and a "good roads show." 

The sessions of the convention and congress will be devoted 
to the presentation of a number of technical papers on the sub- 
jects of road and pavement construction and maintenance by 
leading highway officials, discussions of the papers and of mat* 
ters pertaining to the work of highway improvement, and to 
addresses by prominent men interested in, and identified with, 
the various phases of the work. The program will comprise pa- 
pers and addresses covering every phase of road and street im- 
provement and treating the subject £rom the viewpoint of each 
of the many classes to which it is of moment. 

The membership of this association includes the foremost 
road making and street paving authorities of the United States 
and Canada — men occupying the chief administrative and engi- 
neering positions in the highway departments of states, counties. 
cHies and towns. The experience of those men embraces work 
with all the materials and methods used in the construction of 
country roads and city streets and the building of highways un- 
der the varying conditions encountered throughout the country. 
The opportuities afforded by the conventions of the association 
to learn from these men, both through the papers prepared and 
presented by them and by personal meeting with them, renders 
the annual convention of the association the chief event of the 
year in road building circles. 

The exhibition of materials and machinery will form an im- 
portant feature of the convention. Ample exhibition space has 
been obtained in German House and the grounds connected with 
it thus bringing the meetings and the exhibits together and al- 
lowing attendance upon both without the loss of time. The exhib- 
its will include the various materials and the most improved 
machinery and appliances for road making and street paving. The 
greater number of exhibits will be shown in the German House 
while the larger and heavier machinery will be displayed in the 
adjacent grounds. 

The meetings and exhibits will be open to the public and a gen- 
eral invitation is extended to everyone interested in any branch 
of highway work. 



J£WEX CARRIAGE CO. INCREASES CAPITAL 
STOCK. 



The Jewel Carriage Company, of Carthage, Ohio, at a meeting 
held November 11, passed a resolution to increase its capital 
stock from $250,000 to $400,000. The entire new issue will be 
preferred stock, 2,000 shares at $100 each, bearing 6 per cent in- 
terest, payable annually. Of the increase $100,000 will be first 
preferred cumulative stock, and the balance, $50,000, non-cumu- 
lative. 



OBJECT LESSON IN VAUDEVILLE. 



The Omaha I. & V. Club at a recent smoker staged a skit that 
told the story of the absurdity of price-cutting. More than 600 
spectators, visitors and delegates applauded the players and rose 
to uproarious cheers when the "plot" was unfolded. The denoue- 
ment was intended to show the evil results that follow an im- 
plement dealer's eflForts to put his competitor out of business by 
cutting prices. 



BLACKSMITHS AND WHEELWRIGHTS MEET. 



The fifth convention of Nebraska Horseshoers, Blacksmiths 
and Wheelwrights Association was presided over by President 
Fogerty. More than one hundred were in attendance. 
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RECENTLY GRANTED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE VEHICLE INDUSTRY. 



962,297— Resilient Tire, John Baar, Philadelphia, Pa. 

964,844— Fifth Wheel, Sanders Craig, San Diego, Cal. 

962,010— Vehicle Wheel, Frank R. Dudley, Fitchburg, Mass. 

962,207— Wheel Construction, Orlando A. Frick, assignor to 
The Tumbull Wagon Company, Defiance, Ohio. 

961,955— Elastic Tire for Vehicle Wheels, Boleslas A. Godek 
Paris, France. 

961,861— Dumping Truck. Wm. H. Hunt, New York, N. Y. 
962,353— Whip Socket. Hezekiah Ingram, Wabbaseka, Ark 

962.229— Vehicle. Elias Lange, assignor to H. Lange Wagon 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

962,366 — Wagon Tongue. August Lindberg, Melvin, Iowa. 
961,976— Hitching Attachment for Wheeled Vehicles. Wm. D. 
P. Lowry and P. J. Walling, Minneapolis, Minn. 

962.230— Pneumatic Tire. Wm. A. Lurie, Chicago, 111. 

962.231— Wagon Box Fastener. Henry E. Macy, Chapman 
township. Clay County, Kansas. 

961,882— Wheel and Tire Therefor. George D. Moore, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

962,385— End Gate for Wagons. Wm. Plogmann, Davenport 
Iowa. 

962,247— Connection for Vehicle Wheels. Albert F. Rockwell, 
assignor to The New Departure Manufacturing Comjpany, Bris- 
tol. Conn. 

962,256— Vehicle Body Support. Albert F, Rockwell, assignor 
to The New Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 

962.258— Vehicle. Albert F. Rockwell, assignor to the New 
Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 

962.259— Support for Vehicle Bodies. A. F. Rockwell, assign- 
or to The New Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn 

962,056— Draft Equalizer. Wm. Schluter, Parkersburg, Iowa. 

962,266 — Combined Low-Wheeled Wagon and Sled. Henry S. 
Somsen, Raymond, Idaho. 

962,066— Vehicle Wheel. Franklin Tompkins, New Dorp, N.Y. 

962,272— Auto Sleigh. Oscar J. Tubbs, Waterville, Me. 

962,487— Vehicle Top Bow Holder. Sherman T. Allen, Detroit 
Michigan. 

962,615 — Tire Plug. Leon A. Bourquenez, Botsford, Conn. 
962,814— Means for Securing Tires to Vehicle Wheels. Charles 
G. Cabanne, St. Louis, Mo. 

962.557— Vehicle Spring. William E. Eastman, Boston, Mass. 

962.703— Auxiliary Spring for Vehicles. John Eckhard, Boston. 
Mass. 

9162,631— Wheel Construction. Chester A. Frick, Defiance, O. 
962,633 — ^Rear Axle Construction. Royal H. Gilbert, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

962,955 — Means for Lubricating. Axles, Bearings and the Like. 
Wm. J. Greening, Middletown, N. Y. 

962,637— Foot Rest for Vehicles. Hallie D. Hansford, Sylves- 
ter, Ga. 

962,897— Pneumatic Tire. Wm. B. Hartridge, Seaford, England. 
962,442— Wagon Brake. Curtis D. Linton, Paint Bank, Va. 

962.775— Wagon Brake. Henry M. Mahan, Clanton, Ala. 
962,444— Solid Tire for Vehicle Wheels. Albert Mans, Dieghcm 

Belgium. 

962.776— Wheel Tire. Thomas Midgley, Columbus, O., assignor 
to The Hartford Rubber Works Company. 

968,975— Resilient Wheel. Alexander H. Pcloubet, Newark, 
N. J. 

963,015— Sleigh. Barton M. Wentworth, assignor to G. A. Bod- 
well, Somersworth, N. H. 

963,271— Wheel Tire. Charles E. Blechschmidt, Connersville 
Indiana. 

963,503 — ^Dumping Coal Wagon. Thomas E. Bond, Baltimore 
Maryland. 

963,361' — Emergency Brake for Vehicles. Herman F. Dietz 
Liverpool, assignor of one-half to A. Will, Syracuse, N. Y. 

963.704— Spring Support for Wagon Tongues. Emanuel Foers- 
ter. St. Paul, Minn. 

963,286— Whip Lock. James A. Frazer, Los Angeles, Cal. 

963.558— Wagon Brake, Olof Hill, Revelstroke, B. C, Canada 
963,372 — Producing Front Yoke Axles. Alfred Johnson and C 

L. Bockus, Detroit, Mich. 

963,304 — Vehicle Wheel. Walter W. MacFarren, assignor to 
W. H. Donner, Pittsburg, Pa. 

963,608— Vehicle Brake. Randolph N. Martz, Frederick, Md. 

963,240— Steering Wheel. Arthur G. McPherson, Highland 
Park, 111. 

963,615— Sled. Fred A. Miller, Cadyville, N. Y. 
963,320— Tire. Ira E. Peck, Cranston, R. I. 
963,397— Wagon Hoist or Lift Rip G. Roulstone, McKenzie. 
Tenn. 

963,667 — Pneumatic Tire Protector. Gustavo Vergote, Mar- 
shall, Minn. 



963,411— Whiffletree Connection. James H. Whan, Mcrtilla, 
Kansas. 

40,757 — Design. Automobile Body. Edwin L. Thomas, as- 
signor to E. R. Thomas Motor Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

964,462— Vehicle Wheel Joseph M. Benham and G. W. Slater. 
Oakland, Cal. 

96s,854 — Vehicle Body. James A. Bicher, Frankfort, Ind. 

964,379— Vehicle Light. Wiley S. Bond, Lincoln, Kas. 

963,990— Vehicle Wheel. Samuel E. Chapman, Oakland, as- 
signor of one-third to W. M. Woodward, Fruitvale, Cal. 

964,215— Wheel. Mason J. Dark, Newark Valley, N. Y. 

963,870— Vehicle Spring. Dorr R. Close, Chicago, 111. 

963,750 — Cushion Tire. Gustave Debladis, Paris, France. 

964,151 — Runner. John R. Faber, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 

964,235— Wagon Jack. Wm. V. Gist, Sparta, Tenn. 

964,477— Shaft Tug. Fred M. Henshaw, assignor of two-thirds 
to J. B. Grigsby and H. D. Dougherty, Dallas, Texas. 

963^902 — Draft Evener. George E. Koehler, Ainsworth, Iowa. 

963,782— Flexible Tongue. Irwin Lester, Tuscola, 111. 

964,113 — Vehicle Lift James R. Lockard, Marlin, Texas. 

964.038 — Differential Axle Device. Melkon Markarian, Fresno, 
Cal. 

964.039 — Truck. Arthur Marvin, assignor to Marvin Mfg. Co. 
El Paso, Texas. 

964,04^Pneumatic Tire. Milton T. J. Ochs, Allentown, Pa. 

963,930— Vehicle Brake. C. W. Olson, assignor of one-half to 
C. Linge, Portland, Oregon. 

963,937 — ^Joint or Coupling for Vehicles, Reaches, ett. Samuel 
J. Pearson, assignor of one-half to J. M. Brasington, Bennets- 
ville, S. C. 

963,94V-Wagon Brake. Henry E. Rolph, St Paul, Minn. 

964,319 — Draft Equalizer. Wm. Schoennecker, Kenmare, N. D. 

964,345— Brake Attachment for Vehicles. Wm. W. Walton 
Santifee, W. Va. 

40,761 — Design, Vehicle Lamp. Herbert M. Dawley, assignor 
to The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

964,358— Tire Remover. Harry B. Young and R. Palomino, 
Shafter, Texas. 

964,738 — Spoke Tenoning Machine. Gus Avery, assignor of 
one-half to W. Donovan, South Bend, Ind. 

964,894— Whip Socket and Lock. Millard P. Ballenger, Tiger- 
ville, S. C. 

965,080— Draft Evener. James E. Cay wood, assignor of one- 
third to F. E. Farrell and one-third to C. A. Barnes, Jackson- 
ville, 111. 

965,133— Trotting Sulky. James H. Dickson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
964,632— Vehicle Wheel, Sebastian Z. de Ferranti, Grindleford 
England. 

964,648 — Tug Fastener and Detacher. Isaac Jones, Topeka, Kas. 
964,795— Tire Heater. Uno H. Laurin, Cleveland, Ohio. 
965,122— Spring Wheel. Joseph P. Paulissen, Kankakee, 111. 

965.032— Manufacture of Wheels. Edwin E. Slick, Pittsburg,Pa 

965.033 — Making Wheels or Circular Bodies Having Peripheral 
Treads. Edwin E. Slick, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Co«pies of above patents ma ybe obtained for fifteen cents each 
by addressing John A. Saul, solicitor of Patents, Fendall Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 



RECENTLY EXPIRED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE CARRIAGE INDUSTRY. 

Patents Expired October 10, 1910. 

506,419— Center Plate for Vehicles. Francis P. Davidson, Jol- 
iet 111. • 

506,458— Vehicle Brake. John A. Appell, St. Louis, Mo. 

506,508— Vehicle Brake. Luther C. Jaques and George F. Kcs- 
ter, Spokane, Wash. 

Patents Expired October 17, 1910. 

'506,814 — ^Vehicle Running Gear. Andrew Dratt, San Francis- 
co.. Cal. 

506,986— Wagon Tongue. William C. Dowling, Alpine, Mich. 
Patents Expired October 24, 1910. 

507,129— Vehicle Spring. John H. Hippie and Van L. Mulf 
Media, Pa. 

507,158— Wagon Brake. John H. Ozley. Weldon. La. 

Patents Expired October 31, 1910. 
507,563— Wagon Running Gear. William H. Smith, Albion, 
Indiana. 

Patents Expired November 7, 1910. 

508,379— Wheel Guard for Vehicles. Henry F. Ganon, Chicago 
Illinois. 

The above list of patents, trade marks and designs of interest 
to our patrons are furnished by Davis & Davis, solicitors of 
American and foreign patents, Washington, D. C, and St. Paul 
Building, New York City. 
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U. 1. MOTORS PRODUCT TO BE ANGLICIZED. 



Automobiles Will Conform to the British Taste and Will Average 
Low in Price. 



Benjamin Briscoe, president of the United States Motors Com- 
pany, has some interesting things to say of the plan to make and 
sell cars of American type and of fairly low <:ost in England. Mr 
Briscoe got back Thanksgiving Day from the other side. He was 
away three weeks. In that time he collected the vital figures on 
the foreign automobile trade, put them together, sketched out 
the lines oif the British Company, the United International Mo- 
tors, Ltd., and go-t back again, ready to go ahead. 

For one thing this isn't going to be a "dump" of American 
cars on the British market. Mr. Briscoe learned when he was 
over there that the British don't like certain things about Ameri- 
can cars because they don't conform to British ideas. He 
learned too that it was a waste of time to attempt to swing the 
British public around to any other way of thinking than the one 
they have. 

He says that if an Englishman makes up his mind to a thing 
it's better to let him have his way about it. Therefore the cars 
that will be presented to the motor buying public will be 
American in a sense. But they will show such alterations as to 
conform with the taste aroad, that is in England, and for the 
matter of that will be Anglicized American cars. They won't be 
known as Maxwell or Stoddard-Dayton or Columbia or what 
not, because they won't be completely any one of these types. 
They will be known as U. I. M. cars. 

Prices will range from £115 to £275. The 1911 product of the 
U. I. M. factory is to be 4,000 cars. These two statements are 
not at all surpriising to Americans, perhaps, but they mean some- 
thing revolutionary in England. For instance England, which is 
the leader in quantity ahd value in Europe in automobile manu- 
facture this year, as she was last, made only about 19,000 cars in 
1909. France manufactured 12,000 and Germany 8,000. 

The U. S. Motors alone made about 35,000 cars, and the Ameri- 
can product was perhaps 150,000 cars. Mr. Briscoe says the idea 
of wholesaling product does not occur to the foreign maker and 
he does not care for the idea of economizing men. For instance 
one man is used to tend one gear cutting machine in England 
In this country he might look after four. 

The main thing about the British situation is that over there 
the cars of less than £200 are just six. "And they are jokes,' 
Mr. Briscoe says. They do not come near the car of that cost in 
this country. The British manufacturer makes for the classes^ 
not the masses, and the idea over there still is that the automo- 
bile is a luxury. 

"It hasn't occurred to them," says Mr. Briscoe, "that the auto- 
mobile is useful in getting about and can be made so that it is 
less costly, taken all in all, than the horse-drawn vehicle. They 
never have thought, apparently, that it would be worth while to 
make a car for the middle class. Of course, for one thing the 
mechanical system is not in lines that will permit of scaling down 
costs. They haven't devoted themselves to the problem as we 
have hcs and that's the reason why I think the English situa- 
tion presents a fine chance for us." 

Mr. Briscoe went on to explain some other differences in sit- 
uation between the American motor buyer and the British con- 
sumer. He said that in England many folks have funds invested 
on the incomes of which they live. If they buy automobiles it is 
a case of doing it with the principal. So they have to figure the 
thing out very carefully. 

And they insure the car, once purchased, against every sort of 
thing. Damage, depreciation and the like are insured against at 
varying premiums, and long before the Briton takes unto him- 
self a car, that is a man of not the greatest wealth, he has the 
thing all ciphered out. The American buys an automobile and 
expects to pay for it and its upkeep by "making a little more 
money next year." 

Although 4,000 cars seems a great output to England it isn't 



much for this country. The reason that it is to be comparative- 
ly small is that the factory accommodations will be limited and 
the cars will be turned out with less rapidity. Then again therc^ 
is no desire to astound the British by making too big a turnout. 

As to the sentiment against American motor cars Mr. Briscoe 
said: "This is a heated term politically in England. The Con- 
servatives have been making much of tariff reform and the in- 
tended invasion of their country by us was used as political ma- 
terial. Speeches were aimed at us just for political capital, and 
there was much talk of us coming over to take the wages out of 
the British mechanic's mouth. 

"Now as a matter of fact the figures I collected show that the 
average wage of the sort of mechanic we want is 16 cents an 
hour in England. And top notch men they are. Over here we 
pay 26 cents an hour for the same sort of work. Do you believe 
that we are going to kick on paying 16 cents in England? Not 
much; nor 17 either. So you can see just what some of that talk 
amounted to." 

As matter of fact the U. I. M. will be thoroughly English and 
practically a British factory. It will be a case solely of adapting 
the American cars to a foreign surrounding. 

Average prices of automobiles in England range about $1,900 
Mr. Briscoe's trusty book of figures shows. The average price is 
about $1,300 in this country. The introduction of about one-sixth 
of the 1911 product at an average of say $900 will bring the Eng- 
lish figures down somewhat. 

Cars of the United States Motors Company have had a com- 
fortable sale in England recently, Mr. Briscoe reports. In the 
show time and while he was there about 380 \yere disposed of. 

Americans have not cultivated the market, he believes. Last 
year American cars composed only 3.3 per cent of the imports 
in England. The other countries, France in particular, sold 
many there, and did it by yielding to British ideas. Mr. Briscoe 
is perfectly clear that no man can force on the British market 
anything the Britons don't want. 

The U. I. M. plant in England will make chasses, which will 
be sent to Germany for assembling with the body. American or 
U. I. M. cars will be sold complete, not the chassis alone, as is 
the British and Continental plan. 



ACQUIRES CONTROL OF CANADIAN TIRE FAC- 
TORY. 



The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., of Canada, Limited 
formed to manufacture automobile tires in Canada, to avoid the 
payment of the import duties of 35 per cent a-d valorem impose^ 
under the Canadian tariff act of 1907, has acquired control of the 
factory at Bowmanville, Ontario, established originally by th^ 
Bowmanville Rubber Co., which was reorganized in 1898 as the 
Durham Rubber Co., Limited. The Durham company has been 
engaged in the manufacture of mechanical rubber goods and tires. 
The plant is being revised for continuing the manufacture of the 
same lines. Offices of the concern have been opened in Toronto. 
In spite of the tariff there has been a considerable sale of Amer- 
ican-made tires in Canada. Under the preferential trade relation^ 
with Great Britain, tires from the latter country are dutiable in 
Canada at only 22}^ per cent. But during the last fiscal year 
Canada imported $158,023 worth of American tires, and only 
$32,517 worth from Great Britain. 



MAJOR W. W. HARRAL INJURED. 

Major W. W. Harral, the well known representative of the Fair- 
field Rubber Co., of Fairfield, Conn., met with a severe accident 
on October 3rd, while traveling in the west, caused by falling on 
jstairway, breaking his hip. He is now at the City Hospital at 
Moline, 111., where it will be necessary for him to remain for sev- 
eral weeks, but he hopes to be home in time to enjoy Christmas 
With his family. The Major has hosts of friends all over the 
United States, who regret to learn of his misfortune, and who 
will wish him a speedy recovery. 
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News of ttie Trade 



BUSINESS CHANGES. 



Johnson Carriage Co., Oak Park, 111., increased its capital from 
$7,000 to $20,000. 

C. W. Sash has purchased the stock of vehicles, etc, of J. C. 
Mcllrath, in Laurel, la. 

Charles Roe has purchased the stock of vehicles, etc, of Chas. 
Carter, in Winner, S. D. 

Si-dney (Ohio) Mfg. Co., buggies, etc., has increased its capital 
from $75,000 to $100,000. 

Jacob Blith has purchased the stock of vehicles, etc., of Dittus 
Bros., in Glen Ullin, N. D. 

F. A. Folsom has disposed of his stock of vehicles, etc., in 
Ralston, la., to A. L. Farr. 

Klas & Bruhn have purchased the stock of vehicles, etc., of E. 
P. EickhofF, in Tilden, Neb. 

J. D. Deveroux has disposed of his stock of vehicles, etc, in 
Lovilla, la., to B. P. Casten. 

George Nixon has succeeded to the vehicle business of Nixon 
& Washburn, in Downs, Kas. 

A. Bryon has disposed of his stock of vehicles, etc, in Oxford 
Kas., to Hilderbrand & Stattle. 

J. C. McMillan has purchased the stock of vehicles, etc, of O. 
J. Marks, in Belle Plaine, Kas. 

Henry Baucher has disposed of his vehicle business in Brigh- 
ton, Iowa, to William Stout, Sr. 

Victor Taubeneck has disposed of his stock of vehicles, etc., in 
Marshall, III, to Harry Castecl. 

Nispel & Rains have succeeded to the vehicle business of Eler- 
beck & Nispel, in Beatrice, Neb. 

C. T. Sherwood has purchased the stock of vehicles, etc., of 
H. J. Willett, in Burlington, Kas. 

Hans Severson has purchased the stock of buggies, etc, of F 
E. Henderson, in Northfield, Minn. 

W. Ln Devine has sold his stock of vehicles and implements in 
Nelson, Neb., to H. Peterson & Son. 

The Mel Van Deventer Harness & Buggy store at Panora, la., 
has been purchased by Charles Logan. 

Simpson & Fritts have purchased the stock of vehicles, etc., of 
B. F. McNamara, in Myrtle Creek, Ore. 

Holcomb & Mead have disposed of their stock of vehicles, etc, 
in Springfield, Ore., to Singleton & Son. 

John Morgan is about to succeed the vehicle and implement 
firm of J. S. Jenkins & Son, in Murdo, S. D. 

Hugh Dealy, of PaulHna, Iowa, has purchased the stock of ve- 
hicles, etc., of Ed. Durband, in Struble, Iowa. 
^ M. C. Corley has disposed of his stock of vehicles, etc, in 
Harper, Kas., to F. O. Allen, of Anthony, Kas. 

F. F. Miller, of Lester Prairie, Minn., has purchased the stock 
of vehicles, etc, of J. Kimpel & Son, in Plato, Minn. 

Laws & Schermerhorn have sold out their stock of vehicles, 
etc, in Brockville, Kas., to Laubengaycr & Wallace. 

A. J. Robinson has puifchased a half-interest in the vehicle and 
implement business of Hamilton Bros., in Arbela, Mo. 

Paul Sieben, of Easton, Kas., has purchased the implement and 
vehicle business of N. W. Everetts, in Winchester, Kaa. 

Beichel Bros. Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., hardware, carriages^ 
implements, etc., sold out to Fred Miller and A. J. Schulze. 

McParland Kenzoni Lumber, Wagon and Implement Supply 
Co., Chicago, III, has changed its name to McParland and Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. 

Barney Keegan, Monmouth, 111., has sold his interest in the 
blacksmith shop and wagon factory to his partner, Ed. Holmes,, 
and will retire from business. 

Frank Kloepfer, Bellefontaine, O., has associated with him 
Mr. John Weiand, of Portsmouth, and after January 1 the firm 
name will be Kloepfer & Weiand. 



Frank Mount & Son, Homer, Mich., have sold their vehicle 
and implement business to Dan F. McFadden, of Marshall, who 
will have his brother William McFadden, of Chicago, associated 
with him. 

Frank Dopier, Dunkirk, N. Y., wagon manufacturer, is arrang- 
ing to replace his present shop with a larger and up-to-date fac- 
tory. It will be of brick and will be equipped with all of the 
latest devices in his line of business. 

The Herring Buggy Company, Mansfield, O., completed ar- 
rangements to add a line of automobiles and will open sales 
rooms and a garage in the central portion of the city. A contract 
has been closed for the E-M-F and Flanders and practically the 
whole line of Studebaker make of automobiles. 

It is anounced that the Silent Sioux Auto Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Sioux Falls, S. D., which has been manufacturing the Si- 
lent Sioux machine in Milwaukee, will at once move the plant 
to Sioux Falls. A deal has just been made at Fort Dodge by 
which the Silent Sioux Company purchases 20 acres of land in 
South Sioux Falls. 



NEW FIRMS AND INCORPORATIONS. 

Woods Electrical Vehicle Co., St Louis, Mo.; capiul |2,500. 
D. E. Burkley has opened a stock of vehicles, etc., in Alliance, 
Neb. 

W. H. Burroughs has opened a new stock of vehicles, etc, in 
Concordia, Kas. 

Peter Bergen has opened a new stock of vehicles and hard- 
ware in Dundee, Kas. 

W. E. Hinze is moving his stock of vehicles, etc., from Ham- 
burg, Iowa, to Brock, Neb, 

Lee Bodenhamer has engaged in the vehicle and implement 
business in Springfield, Mo. 

Rudolph Meyer is about to engage in the vehicle and hardware 
business in Cole Camp, Mo. 

Berry & McCammon have engaged in the implement and ve- 
hicle business in Mankato, Kas. 

George Talbot, of Clay Center, Neb., is about to engage in the 
vehicle business in Verona, Neb. 

Edwards, Cox & Gilbert have engaged in the vehicle and hard- 
ware business in Yoakum, Texas. 

The Hannibal Wagon Co. has been incorporated in Hannibal. 
Mo., with a capital stock of $55,000. 

The Sterling Hearse & Carriage Co. has been incorporated in 
Sterling, 111., with a capital stock of $10,000. 

The McKenzie-Barrett Carriage Co. has been incorporated in 
Mobile, Ak., with a capital stock of $5,000. 

The Erb-Harper Co. has been incorporated in Laorel, Ifont, 
and will handle a line of vehicles, etc.; capital, $20,00^>. 

The Star Supply Co. has been incorporated in Elkhart, Ind. 
with a capital stock of $5,000, and will handle vehicles, etc 

Capitol Truck Manuiacturing Company, Denver, Colo.; $50,000 
Incorporators, Charles A. Scott, T. J. Dickson, T. M. Botterill 

Hannibal (Mo.) Wagon Co., has incorporated; capital, $55,000. 
Incorporators Alfred E. Lasnier, Celina Lasnier, N. L. LeBlond 

George Tecgarden has leased rooms at 112 West Lincoln ave- 
nue, Goshen, Ind., for a period of five years, and will put in a line 
of buggies and implements. 

Sterling Hearse and Carriage Co., Sterling, 111., manufacturers 
of vehicles, A. A. Wolfersperger, C. E. Bensinger, H. C Newell, 
Rock Falls Mfg. Co., Sterling, 111. 

Mathias, Weber & Co., wagon manufacturers, will begin the 
manufacture of auto trucks as soon as the company moves into 
its new quarters on St. Clair street, Dayton, O. 

The McKenzie . Barrett Carriage Company, Mobile, Ala., has 
'been incorporated in the probate court The company is capital- 
ized at $5,000. Incorporators,T. C. McKenzie and Thomas C Bar- 
rett. 

French Auto Top & Supply Company, Chicago, 111., $10,000; 
manufacture and deal in automobile, carriage and wagon tops, 
shields, etc; Emil C. Wetten, Charles H. Pegler, James H. Chris- 
tensen. 
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IMPROVEMENTS— EXTENSIONS. 



The Troy (Ohio) Wagon Works will build a $12,000 addition 
to its plant. 

The Moeller Wagon Factory, Kansas City, Mo., has built an 
addition to its original plant. 

The Houghton Sulky Company, Marion, O., increased its capi- 
tal stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The Pekin (111.) Wagon Co. has closed a large deal that will 
increase operating plans almost double. 

The Hale Buggy Co., Anniston, Ala., has gotten into its new 
factory with plenty of unfilled orders booked. 

The Wright Carriage Body Company, of Moline, 111., certified 
to an increase in capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 

The Brophy Carriage Company, Douglas, Ariz., is making im- 
provements to facilitate the handling of machinery repairs. 

The Sheldon Axle Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., filed plans for 
an additional building to be the nut department of the firm's 
plant. 

Williams Buggy Co., Macon Ga., will move into a new two- 
story building on site of one of the city public buildings which is 
to be demolished. 

Frank Webe & Co., Louisville, Ky., have purchased a lot with 
a frontage of twenty-seven feet at Floyd and Main streets, and 
will erect a wagon repair shop on the site. 

The Howard Buggy Company plant at Galion, O., is under- 
going extensive repairs and improvements and as soon as these 
are completed active operations will be begun. 

The American Auto Manufactunng Company, of Beatrice 
Neb., has purchased the old plant known as the DuPauw Wool- 
en Mills, in New Albany, Indiana, and will remove its head- 
quarters to that city at once. 

Murphy & Ronan, carriage manufacturers, at Albany, N. Y., 
have sold their property to the New York Central Railroad. They 
have had plans made for the erection of a new shop, which will 
have a floor space of 95x100 feet. 

The Dayton (Ohio) Auto Truck Company, which was organ- 
ized about sixty days ago for the purpose of manufacturing a 
line of commercial cars, purchased the building known as the 
C. W. Raymond plant, First and Taylor streets. 

Curtis Bros., Macomb, 111., will move into a larger building 
and will repair and sell new work in the repository. O. D. Gum- 
bart will move out of the premises to be occupied by Curtis 
Bros., but will not discontinue the vehicle business. 

Ordinances vacating parts of various streets and avenues have 
been passed by the East Moline (Illinois) city council. Four 
blocks of the vacated streets ran through property purchased by 
the Mutual Wheel Co., of Moline, on which it is the intention to 
€rect a branch factory in East Moline next spring. 

John F. Sharkey is building a large addition to his carriage 
repository in Whittenten, Mass. The first floor will be devoted 
to express and delivery wagons with a large harness room. The 
second and third floors will be used for his stock. The basement 
will be used for storage of farm wagons and carts. An elevator 
will be installed. When the building is completed Mr. Sharkey 
will have storage capacity for three hundred vehicles. 

Plaits have been made for the most extensive kind of improve- 
ment and enlargement by the Mandt Wagon Company, Stough- 
ton. Wis., which will increase the present number of employes 
by fifty per cent, making a total number of nearly 900 on the pay 
roll. These plans call for the remodeling of the entire plant, the 
demolition of the old frame structures erected mostly by the 
late T. G. Mandt, and the erection in their place of modern two, 
three and four story brick buildings. 



smith shop and George E. Sear's paint shop. McNiff put his loss 
at $5,000 and Sears at $10,000. All are insured. 

The stock of vehicles of A. D. Ash, in Rupert, Idaho, has been 
destroyed by fire. 

The stock of vehicles, etc., of W. J. Thorp, in Albion, Wash., 
has been burned. 

The Milburn Wagon Co. has sustained a $10,000 fire loss in its 
factory in Nashville, Tenn. 

Phenix Iron Co., and McCardle Carriage and Wagon Factory 
Trenton, N. J., burned. Loss, $5,000. 

Fire at Harrisburg, Pa., destroyed the blacksmith and carriage 
shops of the carriage works of L. W. Dill. 

Wlilliam McMillan's wagon works at Maysville, Ky., burned 
November 5. The loss was $2,000, with small insurance. 

The plant of the Ficklin Spoke and Handle Company, in 
Wilkes County, Ga., was destroyed by fire. Valued at $3,500; a 
total loss. 

Fire destroyed the Farmers' Union Warehouse at Cairo, Ga. 
W. G. Baggett & Son, dealers in buggies and feedstuffs, lost 
about $5,000. 

The wagon, truck and carriage works and repair shops of H. 
Kaiser & Co., 23rd and Race streets, Philadelphia, Pa., were de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss, $25,000. 

The plant of the Ontario Wheel Company, Matane, Que., was 
gutted by fire November 3. The loss is estimated at about $75,- 
000, fully covered by insurance. 

The New Haven Carriage Co., New Haven, Conn., just es- 
caped a disastrous fire by promptness of fire department. Presi- 
dent Atwood sent a $25 check to the chief in appreciation of the 
services of the fire department. 



BUSINESS TROUBLES. 



FIRES. 

James C. Keith's carriage repository and storehouse at Brock- 
ton, Mass., suffered a property loss of $25,000. Mr. Keith lost 
$10,060 on the building and on carriages stored on the two up- 
per floors. On the ground floor were Thomas McNifTs black- 



The Barnes Motor Company, formerly Anhut Motor Company, 
pctroit, Mich., has filed a petition in voluntary bankruptcy. It 
schedules liabilities of $64,242,33 and assets of $143,540.75 at 
their face value. 

General F. W. Green was discharged November 14 as receiver 
for the late Ionia (Mich.) Wagon Company. The banks received 
100 cents on the dollar and the creditors 72 cents on aggregate 
•claims of $40,000. The receivership cost $3,200. 

Sheriff H. Wallace Thomas has seized the plant of the In- 
diana (Pa.) Carriage Company on executions totaling $15,000. 
The concern began business under favorable auspices about seven 
years ago, but receipts have fallen off considerably during the 
past two years. 

The Buckeye Wagon and Motor Car Company of Dayton, O., 
filed its petition in bankruptcy through its president, Charles 
Anderson, Jr., who at the same time filed his own petition. The 
liabilities of the company amount to $1,517,97, and the assets are 
given at $14,045. 

Individual petitions in bankruptcy were filed in the district 
court at Cincinnati by John and Jeannette Rock, carriage deal- 
ers of Dayton, Ohio. Rock gives his indebtedness at $14,503.99, 
while Mrs. Rock places her liabilities at $14,003.99. Mrs. Rock 
recently made an assignment for the benefit of creditors, but 
only realized $6,400 out of the property she sold. 

The L. H. Tebbetts & Sons Carriage Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
is defendant in a suit in bankruptcy filed by several manufactur- 
ing and jobbing firms. The firms filing the petition and the debts 
they claim are: Monarch Rubber and Oil Cloth Company, Phila- 
delphia, $5.49; Columbus Bolt Works, Columbus, O., $300; T. M. 
Shearman, San Francisco, $179; and B. B. Reynolds, of Kansas 
City, $783.50. It is alleged that the company committed an act 
of bankruptcy. The company is a co-partnership of Louis B. 
Tebbetts and his sons, Alvah M. and George S. Tebbetts. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against Rothschild & 
Co., (corporation), manufacturers of automobile bodies at 550 
West Fifty-seventh street, corner of Eleventh avenue. New York 
city, by Lillian H. Mandel of Mount Vernon, Samuel H. Morri- 
son and Jules Rehaut. Judge Hough appointed Henry B. Singer 
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receiver, bond $5,000, and authorized him to continue business 
ten days. There are contracts on hand for $50,000 worth of 
auto bodies. Liabilities about $100,000 and assets estimated at 
$30,000. The corporation was incorporated in April, 1906, with 
capital stock of $35,000, which was afterward increased to $200,- 
000. 

The Clark Power Wagon Company, of Lansing, Mich., has 
executed a trust mortgage to guarantee a bond issue of $50,000 
to take care of outstanding indebtedness and put the company 
on its feet. A. A. Piatt general manager of the company, was 
made trustee. 

The Badle-Clark Sales Co. of Detroit has started suit in the 
Ingham County Circuit Court for $100,000 damages against the 
Clark Power Wagon Co, of Lansing. The Detroit concern al- 
leges it spent money advertising the products of the local cor- 
poration and failure to deliver the vehicles resulted in the loss 

Alleging that a deed of trust filed by creditors of the C. Priebe 
Carriage Company, St. Joseph, Mo., is fraudulent in that it pre- 
fers certain creditors over others, proceedings in voluntary bank- 
ruptcy were instituted in the federal court. The proceedings in- 
dicate a clash between two sets of creditors. W. S. Gregory was 
named as trustee, and the stock of carriages and other vehicles 
was turned over to him. 



NEW FIRMS AND CHANGES IN AUTO TRADE. 



Ashton Auto Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., has incorporated; capital. 
$20,000. 

Warren Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., increased capital from 
$100,000 to $300,000. 

Lewiston Automobile Co., Lewiston, Mont., increased capital 
from $5,000 to $10,000. 

The Herreshoff Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., increased capital 
from $140,000 to $230,000. 

The Aldrich Auto Co. has been incorporated in Kalamazoo 
Mich., with a capital of $5,000. 

The Militaire Auto Co. has been incorporated in Cleveland, O., 
with a capital stock of $30,000. 

• The Mountain City Foundry & Machine Works, of Greenville, 
S. C, will manufacture automobiles. 

The Texas Automobile Co. has been incorporated in Houston, 
Texas, with a capital stock of $10,000. 

The Moon Motor Car Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has increased its 
capital stock from $175,000 to $300,000. 

The Cumback Motor Co. has recently engaged in business in 
Detroit, Mich., with a capital of $1,000. 

The Northern Automobile Co., of Petoskey, Mich., has in- 
creased its capital from $2,500 to $5,000. 

The Tulsa Automobile & Mfg. Co. has begun the erection ot 
a $10,000 factory building in Tulsa, Okla. 

The Chesterfield Motor Car Co. has engaged in business in 
Richmond, Va., with a capital of $15,000. 

The Southern Motor Car Co. has been incorporated in Rich- 

The Ideal Motor Car Co. has been incorporated in Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., with a capital stock of $10,000. 
mond, Va., with a capital stock of $25,000. 

The Superior Motor Sales Co. has been incorporated in St 
Louis, Mo., with a capital stock of $75,000. 

The Hazen Automobile Co. has been incorporated in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., with a capital stock of $25,000. 

The Mt. Washington Automobile Co. has been incorporated in 
St. Louis, Mo., with a capital stock of $10,000. 

The Brooks-Latta Automobile Mfg. Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $150,000, in St. Louis, Mo. 

The Stafford Motor Car Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $400,000. 

The Southeast Missouri Motor Car Co. has been incorporated 
in Cape Girardeau, Mo., with a capital stock of $15,000. 

W. B. Mitchell, San Marcos, Tex., has sold his interest in the 
Citizens Auto Co. to W. A. Schrutchin and Marion Wills. 

The Thos. B. Jeffrey Co., of Texas, has been incorporated in 



San Antonio, Texas, with a capital of $20,000 to handle automo- 
biles. 

Henry Motor Car Sales Co., Chicago, 111., to manufacture and 
deal in automobiles; capital $25,000; incorporated by A. E. De 
Mange, C. F. Latimer. 

Neal, Clark & Neal Co., Buffalo, N. Y., will manufacture and 
sell automobiles and accessories, capital $75,000; incorporated by 
O. L. Neal, H. B. Clark. 

Low Speed Turbine Co., Camden, N. Y., will manufacture au- 
tomobiles and air ships. Capital, $100,000. Incorporated by Joho 
A. McPeal, Harvey I.. Reese. 

Victor Motor Truck Co., Buffalo, N. Y., will manufacture and 
deal in motor vehicles, engines, etc., capital $250,000; incorporat- 
ed by H. B. Clark, C. M. Miller. 

The Sommer Motor Co., Cucyrus, Ohio, incorporated; capital. 
$125,000. Incorporators, L. A. Sommer, L. M. Smith, S. S 
White, F. L. Hopley, D. F. Fohr. 

Townsley-Comstock Co., Chicago, 111., will manufacture auto- 
mobiles; capital not given. Incorporated by S. E. Comstock, E. 
F. Comstock, Edward F. Comstock. 

Simmons Automo.bile Co., New York City, will manufacture 
and sell motors, engines, automobiles, etc., capital $10,000. In- 
corporated by John G. Simmons, 2138 Westchester avenue, Geo» 
L. Lewis, 42 Broadway. 

The Lewis Supply Company, Grand Ra>pids, Mich., organized 
to manufacture auto parts and metal specialties, has incorporated 
with $5,000 capital. Among those interested are James M. Hynas, 
Richard Ryner and C. F. Lewis. 

W. W. Sterling, president of the Sterling Automobile Manu- 
facturing Company, of Elkhart, Ind., announced that he would 
within a short time establish an automobile factory in Oklahoma 
although the exact location has not yet been decided upon. 



URUGUAYAN OPPORTUNITIES. 



Agent Turner reports that vehicles in use in Uuruguay are 
nearly all of English or home make, are far heavier than are 
necessary for the loads they carry, and are too high from the 
ground to be loaded easily and with an economy of labor. There 
is a chance for American-made trucks of 1 and 2 tons capacity; 
built with a slant to the tail to facilitate loading. Such vehicles 
would gain the support of the truckmen. Heavy vehicles should 
be supplied with brakes, as there are hills about the business 
section of the Vrity. The retail delivery wagon is a very high 
cart, with limited carrying capacity. Light delivery wagons find 
a ready sale. The horses are large and could easily handle all 
that anyone would care to load into a delivery wagon. 

Harness is mostly of English pattern, heavy, and well mount- 
ed, with brass trimmings. Leather wears well, and with lighter 
wagons American-made harness should be sold in large quan- 
tities. The horses all being heavy, rubber hoof pads could be 
introduced to advanage. I saw several horses with quarter crack 
•starting in their hoofs. This is easily remedied on hard pave- 
anents by the use of rubber hoof pads. 

Local wagon makers import most of their wagon parts from 
England. The hardware is massive, the springs being far wider 
and with more leaves than are required in the States. Almost 
every vehicle has springs, as I saw not over a half dozen carts 
on the docks with their loads on a dead axle. 

There are many fine carriages in Montevideo, but very few 
rubber-tired vehicles were noticed. It is said that the pavement 
is so rough and hard that they wear out too quickly and are too 
expensive. If victorias and coupes were fitted with 1^ inch 
tires of rubber, they would last quite as long as elsewhere. The 
pavement is what is called in America "Belgian block" and is 
no harder there than in the United States. The climate is not 
particularly hard on rubber. Rubber-tired vehicles are not in 
more general because they have not been pushed. The city 
has just let a contract for 30,000 square meters of asphalt pave- 
mnt to be laid, and this will be followed by more of the same 
kind. European patterns of carriages are all that can be seen. 
The surrey or straight-sill carriage is almost unknown. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 



Grant H. Burrows—The death of Mr. Burrows at Burlington, 
Vt., which had been his home for some years, has taken from the 
carriage building industry a man of prominence and probity. Mr. 
Burrows was a large factor in the buggy trade of Cincinanti at 
one time and was regarded as a man of exceptional capacity for 
large enterprises. He was an ex-president of the Carriage Build- 
ers' National Association, an4 one of its most brilliant members, 
especially as a banquet speaker. His wit and humor was of origi- 
nal cast and most pleasing. His personality attracted all to him, 
and his unfaltering poise as a Christian gentleman caused him 
to be loved as well as respected. 

After leaving Cincinnati as a field of work, he went to Canada, 
and was successful there. 

His death was due to a paralytic stroke which rendered him a 
confirmed invalid. He is survived by a wife and six children. 

Frederick Schelp, retired carriage builder, 83 years old, father 
of George H. Schelp, secretary and treasurer of the Joseph W. 
Moon Buggy Company and Moon Motor Car Company, died 
November 27 at the home of his daughter in St. Louis, Mo., fol- 
lowing an illness of more than a year. He was a pioneer resi- 
dent of Ballwin, St. Louis County, where he carried on a wagon 
and repair business for forty years. 

Leander McCord, formerly a well known carriage manufac- 
turer, died recently at his apartment No. 97 East avenue, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., aged 73 years. Mr. McCord retired from active busi- 
ness about five years ago and had not been in good health since. 
Bright's disease and a heart affection were the immediate causes 
of death. 

Andrew WiUard Bumham died at Royalston, Mass., November 
251 Mr. Burnham was a native of Lubec, and for years before 
the Civil War, was foreman of the woodworking department of 
the carriage and sleigh factory of C. P. Kimball in Portland., Me. 
Mr. Burnham was in his seventy-second year. 

Augustus Mayer, a retired carriage manufacturer, died No- 
vember 25, at his home in Belleville, N. J. He was 72 years old. 

Charles H. Williams, a pioneer sleigh manufacturer of Wirts- 
boro, Mass., died in San Diego, Cal., at the age of 83 years. 

Patrick J. FitzGibbon, a well known carriage builder of Tren- 
ton, N. J., died at his home in that city, October 20. 

George E. Garretson died at his home in Russellville, Ky., Oc- 
tober 28. He was a retired carriage manufacturer. 

William Spybey, aged 82 years, a retired carriage builder of 
Louisville, K. Y., -died at his home November 12. 

Charles S. Wangler, a well known wagon builder of Pittsburg, 
Pa., died November 6, at the age of 66 years. 

Henry J. Paye, a wagon maker, died at his home in West 
Hoosick, N. Y., November 14, aged 78 years. 

Eugene Hellreigel, a former carriage manufacturer, died at his 
home in Dayton, Ohio, recently. 



GRAMM'S NEW AUTO FACTORY. 

B. F. Gramm, vice-president and general manager of the 
Gramm Motor Truck and Car Company, which is completing 
a $300,000 factory at Lima, Ohio, stated recently that the con- 
cern would start off in January with a working force of 400 
men. The plant is designed to employ 1,000 men, with a capa- 
city of 5,000 cars per annum, or a gross annual business of $10,- 
000,000. 



MEETING OF GASOLINE ENGINE MEN. 



The annual meeting of the National Gas and Gasoline Engine 
Trades Association will be held in Racine, Wis., December 12 to 
IS. An elaborate program for the sessions and an interesting ex- 
hibition has been arranged. 



Lull Carriage Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., has issued a very well 
designed and printed catalogue of the "Kalamazoo Kind." It is 
its No. 14 issue, and well illustrates and describes the light, med- 
ium and wagon work the factory produces. The explanations 
and instructions in the foreword are as clear and to the point as 
a dealer could desire. 



The Gramm Motor Car Co., of Lima, Ohio, has issued a really 
superior catalogue as regards illustration, printing and binding. 
A good feature is the side thumb-nail index permitting quick ref- 
erence to any dimension chassis needed, that is made by the con- 
cern. The Gramm motor and chassis are the kind the wagon 
builder is absorbingly interested in. because they afford him a 
rare chance to develop the wagon business on new lines. 

A feature of the Gramm construction is its demonstrated abil- 
ity to cope with the loads the truck is designed to carry. Every- 
thing is built up to the capacity standard. This is not usual, 
. which is why it is mentioned in this connection. We think this 
catalogue should be in the hands of all wagon builders of prom- 
inence enough to make the body work for these trucks. Those 
who have incorporated the Gramm chasses in their work have 
found it a profitable venture. 



The D. M. Sechler Carriage Co., Moline, III., catalogue No. 16 
is to hand. The buggy builder these days certainly does himself 
credit in the matter of the literature he broadcasts in the trade 
at what we suppose must be a considerable outlay. In this con- 
logue, printing and clear descriptions of the work vie with one 
another. 



Emerson Carriage Co., Rockford, 111., present a beautiful ex- 
ample of the art of catalogue making and say, "this catalogue as 
issued to enable you, after careful discrimination, to arrive at 
that stage of experience where you are ready to select your car- 
riage builder." We think this statement is well considered, and 
that dealers will take a real pleasure in looking over the exam- 
ples of work illustrated. 



Parry Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., are out with a new cata- 
logue that is as pretty as a painted wagon. It is also most intelli- 
gently compiled for the convenience of the dealer. We will show 
some of the more recent styles in this issue of The Hub, taken 
from the catalogue. 



MR WEIBER ON ELECTRICS. 



Mr. C. Z. F. Weiber, of the Ranch & Lang Carriage Co., of 
Cleveland, has this to say about the electric driven vehicle: 
"Electric cars are far more generally used in the Western cities 
than they are in most eastern cities, but that is due no doubt to 
the fact that most of the factories making electric cars are lo- 
cated in that section. You will s^e hundreds of electric cars in 
every leading city of the Middle West and I am glad to say that 
Ranch & Lang electrics are found in large numbers wherever the 
electric is known. I am quite sure that it will be equally popular 
in the East, once its advantages are made apparent." 



NEW SUPERINTENDENT. 



The announcement has been made that A. A. Woodruff has 
accepted a position as superintendent of coach work at the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company's factory in Buffalo. Mr 
Woodruff has been for the last three years connected with the 
E. R. Thomas Motor Company, and previous to that time was 
in business for himself. For several years he was associated with 
the G. W. and H. D. Crawford Co., of Delhi, N. Y., and at the 
same time maintained a retail store of his own at 48th street and 
Broadway, New York City. He later was at the head of the 
Woodruff Manufacturing Company, which business he after- 
wards sold out to Rothschild & Co. Practically all of Mr. Wood- 
ruff's experience has been with high class carriage work. 
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FOREIGN AUTO SHOW. 



NEW SPRING WHEEL FOR MOTOR VEHICLES. 



Visitors from Abroad Will ''Receive" in Sute Fashion at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City. 



Automobile salon is a most appropriate name for the exhibi- 
tion of foreign-made motor cars, which will be held in this city 
during the week beginning January 2, for it will be staged and 
conducted as an exclusive drawing room affair. Its social fea- 
tures bid fair to rival those of the former automobile salons in 
Paris. 

The definite announcement that the importers would hold a 
separate exhibit assures four automobile shows in this city dur- 
ing January. The others are the Grand Central Palace show, 
which will be held at practically the same time as the salon, and 
the pleasure and commercial motor vehicle shows in Madison 
Square Garden. The importers' automobile salon will be held 
at the Hotel Astor. Three of the Astor's largest rooms, includ- 
ing the celebrated ballroom and the rose room, aggregating 
18,000 square feet of floor space, are to be thrown together for 
the occasion. Music will be provided by a large orchestra and 
private boxes for the accommodation of spectators will be one 
of the innovations. 

The importers feel that by holding an independent show, and 
one more in keeping, perhaps, with the select character of their 
cars, they will be enabled to give an exhibition that will appeal 
more directly to the class of patrons whom they seek to interest. 
The rooms that have been set apart at the Astor are large 
enough to afford each exhibitor enough space to prevent the 
crowding together of the various cars. In this way the cars will 
be shown to better advantage, and, at the same time, crowding 
and discomfort on the part of the spectators will be avoided. 

The new models of practically every well known foreign car 
on the market in this country will be exhibited at this salon. 
Panhard & Levassor, A. Massenat, general manager, will exhibit 
the Panhard car; the Darracq car will be shown by Henry Du- 
casse & Co.; Paul Lacroix, general manager of Renault Freres' 
celling branch, has arranged for a full exhibit of Renault cars; 
while six new models of the De Dion Bouton car, three of which 
have been especially designed for the American market, will be 
shown by £. Lascaris, general manager of the American selling 
branch. 

The Benz Import Co., Jesse Froelich, general manager, has 
made a liberal space reservation for its exhibit of Benz cars; 
the Itala and the Daimler cars will share the space reserved by 
A. T. Demarest & Co,, and another reservation has been made 
for the S. P. O. car, of French make. Caesar Conti, who has re- 
cently taken the American agency for the S. P. A., has arranged 
to exhibit the newest models of this Italian car; Emile Voigt of 
the C. G. V. Import Company, will be in charge of the exhibit of 
these cars; while Burr & Co., the well known body builders, will 
show the latest products of their factory mounted on chasses of 
DeDion and Darracq manufacture. 

Another interesting exhibit will be that of the Gnome motor 
and of the Anzani motor, both of which are used in the equip- 
ment of Bleriot monoplanes. Paul Lacroix is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the salon, the other members being E. 
Lascaris, secretary and treasurer, and Warren Demarest. 



THE PALACE SHOW. 



At the Palace show of automobiles and accessories there will 
be a section devoted to aeroplanes. One whole floor of the build- 
ing will be set aside for this feature of the show. Several of the 
aeroplanes that were imported under bond to take part in the 
recent aviation meet at Belmont Park will be shown. Particular 
emphasis will be laid upon commercial aeroplanes so far as they 
have been developed. 

The list of motor car manufacturers signed up so far includes 
66 names. The color scheme in which the Palace will be deco- 
rated wHU3 be a groundwork of cream with crimson trimmings. 



The following description of a spring wheel for motor vehi- 
cles which, it is stated, is about to be introduced in England, ap- 
peared in the Engineering Supplement of the London Times: 

The periphery of the wheel is formed of 18 links, each hinged 
to its neighbor on either side. These links consist of triangtilar 
blocks of wood, and while the bases make up the periphery each 
of the apices is hinged to a piece of metal which is firmly attach- 
ed to a volute spring, some 4 or 5 inches in length, according to 
the weight of the vehicle that has to be supported. The other ends 
of these volute springs, of which there are 18, disposed radially, 
are fixed to the hub, or rather to a small inner wheel of the ordi- 
nary artillery pattern with 12 spokes. 

The springs are made of slightly tapered strips of special steel 
coiled spirally in such a way that the greater part of each turn is 
within the preceding one, and that under sufficient compression 
the whole of the inner coils can be forced within the outermost 
one. To the surfaces of the links which roll on the ground are 
cemented blocks of a hard composition of fibre and gutta-percha 
compacted under pressure, and these, it is stated, can be renewed 
when worn away at a cost of 4s. to 5s. (97 cents to $1.22) for each 
whceL 

The aim of the inventor has been to imitate the action of the 
pneumatic tires. An obstacle such as a stone does not cause the 
whole wheel to rise, as is the case with an ordinary iron-tired 
wh^el, but is, as it were, swallowed up, the link or links immed- 
iately affected yielding by virtue of the hinges and bringing into 
play the resiliency not merely of one or two of the springs, but 
the whole of them round the entire circumference. 

The wheel is intended for use on heavy commercial vehicles 
and motor omnibuses, to give them the benefits of the pneumatic 
tire without the employment of a particle of rubber. Another ad- 
vantage claimed is immunity from side slip, while dust is sucked 
up to a much smaller extent than with pneumatic tires. A short 
run in London traffic on a pleasure car experimentally fitted with 
these wheels showed that they afford a remarkable degree of re- 
siliency, and it is stated that their effectiveness is enhanced ac 
high speeds. 



NEW HEAD FOR GENERAL MOTORS. 

At a meeting of the directors of the General Motors Company, 
held in New York November 30, four directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit were ratified as members of the new board 
of General Motors. They are: Emory W. Clark, M. J. Murphy.. 
Andrew Green and Thomas Neal. 

Later an election of officers was held and James J. Storrow 
representative of Lee, Higginson & Company, Boston, was chos- 
en president; W. C. Durant was re-elected to the first vice-presi- 
dency; W. J. Mead, general manager of the Olds Motor Works 
was also elected vice-president, and C. R. Hathaway, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Among other matters considered was the proposed removal of 
the general offices of the company from New York to Detroit 
The First National Bank of Detroit has already distributed over 
$4,000,000 in liquidating the debts of the reorganized company. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE S. A. E. 



The Society of Automobile Engineers will hold its annual 
meeting in New York, City on January 11 and 12, 1911, at the 
Automobile Club of America. The banquet will be held oi 
Thursday evening at the club house. 



BANQUET OF M. A. M. 



The annual banquet of the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers will be held January 13 at the Waldorf-Astoria. The func- 
tion will be the largest and most important of the annual ban- 
quets of this association. 
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New Features at tHe Olympia SKow. 



The great Olympia Show in London, so well described by Mo- 
tor, was noteworthy for the new ideas, many of which ought 
to be interesting to those who are dabbling in motor car work 
We briefly explain and partially illustrate what appears to be the 
most interesting. 

The special feature of the Austrian-Daimler is its four-cylinder 
engine in which the valves are fitted directly into the cylinder 
engine, each pair of valves being set at 90 degrees to each other, 
and operated by a single, enclosed, overhead camshaft, which is 




driven from the crankshaft through skew gearing and a vertical 
shaft. The most daring part of the design is that the valves are 
not water cooled. The valve seating is partially water cooled (it 
is in contact with a portion of the cylinder jacket); but the re- 
mainder of the valve housings is cooled only by radiation from 
a number of cast ribs. 




The Austrian-Daimler automatic carburetor as fitted to the Prince 
Henry Trophy type car. 




Arranseawnt of greasers for the spring shackle pins on the 16-18 H.f. 

Austrian -Daimler. 



The Minerva-Knight car has the exhaust' branches screened by 
air-jacketed sheet steel covers, not affected by heat. 

Some of the attractive new ideas of the Lanchester car are il- 
lustrated below. 




The arrangement of Lanchester throttle, showing alternative actuation 
by hand or foot. 

The Dennis car was shown with leather hood attached to stan- 
dard torpedo body. The hood meets a folding glass front placed 
behind the driver's seat. With windows fitted to side doors, -a 




The new valve gear on the 16 H.P. Darracq. 
draught proof back is had when desired, but when open, the or- 
dinary touring body advantages are secured. 

A landaulette body showed adjustable rear seats, to be made 
wider or narrower at will. 

The Iris 15 h.p. is a very popular car, noted for compactness of 
design of engine. We show a couple of details. 

The gate change lever of the Clement car is hinged at its base 
as shown and just above the forked part of the lever a vertical 
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hole is drilled. Into this the rounded ends of a stub lever is 
fitted, which stands up from the sliding shaft on which the select- 



arrangement of carburetor, showing a division into two parti — 
float chamber and jet, mixing chamber and throttle. The float is 
annular, with centrally aro-anged jet The suction passage is coo- 




The IB H.P. Iris engine Is remarkably free from PlPjng. The water Is 
admitted at one end of the monobloc Jacket and is Internally 
directed to each of the cylinders. 




A workmanlike arrangement; the control gear on the 15 H.P. Iris, 
ing lever is secured. It makes side movement easy and no seiz- 
ing in the bearings. 
At the forward end of the camshaft and cast integral with the 




The Clement gate change lever 
is one of the few things that 
does not occasionally stick 
and make sideways move- 
ment a matter of 
difficulty 




Commutator on vertical spindle 
at forward end of engine, 1»- 
28 H.P. Clement When not 
required bearing Is covered 
with a cap. 



half-time wheel cover is a pocket housing a pair of small wheels 
by which the vertical shaft may be driven from the camshaft 




1 ^.1 






Hi 








The magneto drive of the 17 H.P. Maudslay. 
nected to the mixing chamber by means of small copper pipe. 
The mixture drawn in being rich and diluted as required by travel 




DeDletrich float chamber placed low in frame; the jet is central with 
the float, and a constcmt quality of gas is supplied thence 
to the mixing chamber. 

conditions. The jet chamber is low, giving good head of gaso- 
line, even when hill-climbing. 

The steering gear has a sharp upward inclination towards the 
axle given to the fore and aft steering rod, which is supposed to 
steady the steering when at speeL 



New universal Joint between flywheel and gearbox of 17 H.P. Maudslay 

car. 

Morgan & Co. were the builders of a landaulette body for one 
of the Mardeslay cars which had victoria panels at the front seat 
high side doors and an oyce in place of quarter panel at back. We 
show a few of the motor details. 

The De Dietrich car is spoken of as a model of mechanical fin- 
ish, and uncommonly silent running engine. We illustrate a new 




A novel position for the shock absorber adapted on the 18-20 H.P. de 
Dietrich. Sketch shows it secured to the rear cross 
member of the frame. 
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The Darracq is one of the noted French cars remarkable for 
the detail and ingenuity of its mechanical parts. A feature is the 
frame, sub-frame and undershelf in one piece. 




Side brake, shaft, and compensatin^r device on Lanchester can. 

The Humber, with its silent chain drive for camshafts and mag- 
neto was a noteworthy exhibit. It is a noise reducer of high 
qualHy. We show the idea below. 




Chain-driven camshaft, magneto drive by spiral gearing, 1911 10 H.!*. 

Humber. 

A feature of the Perigeot is the side lever actuatmg two ex- 
ternal shoe brakes at rear end of gear box. The method of clos- 
ing these shoes together is illustrated. 




Double-acting cam brake actuating gear on the 10-12 H.P. 
Also a casting of merit 



Peugeot. 




The twin-cylinder and crankcase casting of the 9 H.P. Peugeot engine. 

The Sizaire cars are small ones, a single cylinder among them. 
We illustrate the improvements which are thus described. The 
steering centers have been improved, the sliding spindle carrying 
a cap which, extending downwards, covers the axle sleeve. A 
strong construction is thus obtained with larger bearing surfaces, 
which are well protected from wet and mud. The steering joints 



are now provided with spring covers, so that the large ball joints 
can be easily lubricated. The long torque tube now carries a 
fork at its forward end, which is hinged to a transverse bar which 




One of the steering centres of the Sixaire car showing protecting cap. 
carries the pedal for clutch and b-ake. Both brakes now act side 
by side on wide drums carried by the driving wheels. The foot 
brake is compensated by means of a pulley attached to the bar 
already mentioned, and round which the wire cable passes which 
operates the foot brakes. The hand brake acts through holloa 
rods through which the wires for the foot brake run, and by an 
ingenious double lever, carried by the axle casing both brakes are 
operated through short concentric shafts. 




The forked forward end of the 
torque tube of the new 
Sisaire car. 



The brake compensating ar- 
rangement on the new 
Sisaire car. 



The Wolseley car is of the worm-driven type. Those responsi- 
ble for the design of the Wolseley cars have felt convinced that 
more room is available for the refining of motorcar mechanism 
than for the introduction of novelty merely for novelty's sake, and 
while prolonged life of the Wolseley chassis has always been 
aimed at, the additional aim is to secure prolonged silence 
throughout the mechanism. The result of a long series of ex- 
periments is that the timing gear of the engines (which, with the 
silencing of the valve gear, was commencing to be the most part 
of the gasoline motor)) has been so arranged that the peripheral 




The Wolseley worm-driven back axle on the 12-16 H.P. car, showing 
Tlmken roller bearings. 

speed of the wheels is materially reduced, an intermediate wheel 

permitting this to be done. With the employment of helical 

teeth, to the cutting of which considerable care is devoted, and 

with the employment of heavier crankcase castings, it has been 

found possible to make the timing gear almost silent. 

A description of the single cylinder 8 h.p. DeDion car may 
prove interesting. 

The new 8 h.p. single-cylinder is now made 90 mm. bore by 
150 mm. stroke, in place of 100 mm. bore and the short stroke of 
120 mm. in the previous single cylinder model of this horsepower. 
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U will no doubt be found that, with these modified dimensions, 
although considerably less in the bore, the engine will produce a 
superior power to the earlier types, and the results of the small 
car trials only go to prove the extraordinary gain which can, in 
some instances, be obtained by an increased stroke to bore ratio. 




The 8 H.P. single cylinder DeDlon enprine showinfir the thenno-syphon 

pipes and direct-driven magneto. 
One of the most interesting novelties of the DeDion cafs is the 
modification of all clutch designs, and although the general fea- 
tures of last year's plate clutch are retained in the main, the plate 
of the new model is faced with a number of leather segments on 
either side, space being allowed between each segment for any 
creeping to which the leather m-ay be subject in the course of 
usage. 




The plate clutch and Its withdrawing mechanism on the 8 H.P. DeDlon 
It will be noticed that this clutch does not run in oil, and, al- 
though it is enclosed around the spring, the casing, which ro- 
tates with the engine shaft and against which one of the leather 
faces of the friction plate bears, has a large number of openings 
in its periphery, so that should any oil creep from the clutch 
bearings into the side of the clutch casing, it will riot be har- 
bored in the bottom of the said casing. The presence of these 
openings also enables one to inspect clutch leathers to a certain 
extent. 

It will be noticed that an inside spring in compression is fitted 
on a sleeve which is an extension of the movable clutch plate. 
This plate is guided by a number of stu<is around its circumfer- 
ence, and rides on two short internal bronze bushes between its 
boss and the outside of the shaft, to which the friction plate is 
bolted. This friction plate shaft is, in turn, supported on a pair 
of bronze bushes riding on a long spigot extension of the engine 
shaft. The friction plate shaft is drilled j>artially up its centre 
under the spigot bearing and an oil hole leads from the circumfer- 
ence to the shaft, so that this spigot bearing can be efficiently 
lubricated. Declutching is performed by a curiously shaped ball 
bearing, consisting of two L-shaped rings fastening one another, 
the balls being retained between the angle of the two L's, and an 
outside retaining ring fitted with a screw plug for lubrication pur- 
poses, keeps these rings in place and prevents dirt from entering 
at this point. From the rear end of the friction plate shaft, the 
drive is transmitted to the gearbox shaft through a patent coup- 
ling, which allows a certain amount of sliding motion in addition 
to a slight change of angularity, the driving blocks beiniar par- 
tially spherical at their points of contact with the driven blocks; 
a spherical form of grease retainer is fitted to this universal joint 



which, incidentally, prevents any foreign matter finding its way 
in between the sliding faces. 

The drive is by means of a live axle with De Dion patent radius 
rods. These rods are two in number, one attached to each end 
of axle, forming a triangle. Immediately above the front univer- 




Rear view of the triangular arrangement of radlui rod on the 8 ii.F. 
and 9 H.P. DeDion. 

sal joint of the propeller shaft is situated a cross member of the 

chassis, behind this is bolted a bracket with a vertical bearing. 

Into this a shank of cross head enters from below. To each end is 

bolted one of the radius rods. 

The head is free to rotate about center spigot 

The oil filter of the New Engine cars is shown as something 
new. It is a nest of gauzes, so that if one becomes choked, the 




The oil filter in the lubrication system of the New Skigtne oar. 
oil passes through the nest into the central portion, from which it 
is drawn by pump. There are seven gauzes. 

The Napier models were the beauty spots of the siiow it seems, 
the bodies being in superb finish. The new change-speed gear is 
noteworthy. When on the high speed the layshaft cs entirely 
idle, and not only does this give an increase in efficiency, and also 
render an appreciable degree of silence attainable, but beyond this 
there is the great advantage of easily changing into the second 
gear. A general idea of the mechanism is obtained from the il- 
lustration of the gearbox, while we hope that by meaas of the 
lettered diagram, we shall be able to make the operations of this 
new Napier gearbox easily understood. Looking at the illustra- 
tion then, it is readily seen where the drive from the engine en- 
ters the gearbox by the primary shaft, and also whence it leaves 
for the back axle. The secondary $haft, which is fiuted, is the 
upper one, the gearwheel to the right being fixed in position, the 
other two being slidable on the shaft. The drive to the layshaft 
on the indirect gears is through the medium of the pinion (A), 
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which meshes with the gearwheel (B). Therefore, as the other 
two gearwheels on the upper shaft are capable of being moved 
to the left or right and thus to see the operation of the second 
and the slow speeds irespectiv«ly. For the tap speed, A is moved 
away from B, and made to engage a segment annulus (groups of 
internal teeth) which is cut on the inside of the gearwheel (C) 
Thus, as there is nothing to drive the layshaft, it is obviously 
quite idle. Now for the crux of the arrangement — coming from 
■the top speed to the second. First, of course, one declutches in 
the usual way, and when the control lever has released the gear- 
wheel (A) from engagement with C, the clutch stop causes A to 
case rotating. Therefore, as A and B are both idle, it is obvious 




The new Napier top-speed idle iayshait gearbox, ii is snown in this 
position for the sake of clearness. 

that they can be easily re-engaged. The wheel (C), of course, is 
still running at the same speed as the tail shaft, this being possi- 
ble on account of the ordinary spigot bearing, or "split" in the 
primary shaft. As we bring the gear lever from the top speed 
to the neutral position again, A and B are once more brought in- 
to engagement. Before engaging the second speed, however 
we momentarily allow the clutch to engage, and thus set the lay- 
shaft spinning, and it is arranged that the speed shall be very ap- 
proximately the right one for easy engagement of the second 
speed gearwheel. Hence, it is seen that this change can now be 
effected in a remarkably simple and equally silent manner. 

It is an ingenious idea, and it is carried out in an effective man- 
ner. 

Like most of the exhibits, the aim to secure a noiseless working 




The improved Vauxhall couplingr. Note the small cone clutch to pre- 
vent chattering when the main clutch is disengaged. 

engine, is also shown in details of the Vauxhall car. The drive to 

the magneto is by rubber disc, giving a high degree of silence. 

In the coupling shown of a metal to metal cone clutch, the 




The ingenious pot- valve at the base of the Vauxhall sump, 
housing is engaged as main clutch is withdrawn, preventing much 
of the noise. 

The pot valve here shown is automatic. Screwing the cap on 



opens the valve by pressure against spring, allowing oil impuri- 
ties to fall down into cap. Unscrewing the cap closes valve, so 
that impurities can be washed out with no leakage from engine. 

There were many other features that will have attention at a 
future opportunity. 



HOW WOULD IT LOOK? 



Presume we should not ask a question that everyone will 
answer accordingly as he views the conceit. Buf we have often 
thought What a comical picture could be made if a buggy, for 
example, were to be tricked out with all the parphernalia that 
is thought necessary to hang on or about a motor car. And 
why not? Both are vehicles. Both are used for identical i>iir- 
poses. 

Let us take a loo.k at this buggy. We would need a honk- 
horn at the rim of the leather dash. On the dash itself we 
should have one, perhaps, several, license tags. Over the wheels 
we would insist on dashes of the wing variety that would serve 
as a nmning board on which would be tool box and gas tank, 
because a buggy needs lamps, of course. A comparison of a 
buggy thus outfitted with a motor car as we are accustomed to 
view it would be truly comical, but why not? If needful on one 
outfit there should be reason for it on the other. Every vehicle 
that is licensed should or should not be tagged. All veliicles 
ought to be treated alike in the matter of license. An automo- 
bile at its stillest when in motion is much nosier than a horse- 
drawn vehicle, hence a warning should be sounded in one case 
as in the other. 

Some day all the little absurdities will be resolved into a sen- 
sible general rule applicable to all vehicles alike. Just now we 
are being pleased with the toy and must have our fun. 



TIMKEN AXLES AT AUTO SHOWS. 



The Timken Roller Bearing Company, of Canton, O., will ex- 
hibit at both the Madison Square Garden Show in New York 
and the Chicago show, a full line of their various scries of bear- 
ings: 

Timken long series bearings, used principally for commercial 
car service. 

Timken short series, used for pleasure car service. 
Timken annular replacement series. 

The latter series replaces, as far a? physical dimensions go — 
the most commonly used sizes of annular ball bearings, and the 
demand for this series of bearings has been great, allowing, as 
they do, the replacement of annular bearings with Timken bear- 
ings, where wear has made the annular bearings subject to re- 
placement. 

A large truck bearing, which has been added to the Hmken 
line, is their 940 bearing, which will be shown at both shows. 

This bearing is made for wheel service on trucks of ten tons 
capacity and over. It is undoubtedly the largest capacity bearing 
produced by any one for this service. 



RECEIVER FOR PARRY AUTO COMPANY. 



The Parry Automobile Company, headed by D. M. Parry, was 
placed in a receiver's hands December 3, on the petition of a 
company having a claim of $325. Parry says his company has 
$200,000 invested and will reorganize. 



WILL SELL AUTOS EXCLUSIVELY. 

Cruzan & Co., of Des Moines, la., will retire from the imple- 
ment trade for the purpose of devoting their energies exclusively 
to the sale of automobiles. The company has been identified 
with the implement and vehicle business in Des Moines for the 
past sixteen years. 



The annual dinner of the Automobile Trade Credit Association 
of New York will be held January 18. Members will be allowed 
to invite friends. 
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MATHESON COMPANY REORGANIZED. 

By an order of the court the Matheson Automobile Company 
has been permanently taken out of the hands of its receivers and 
^iven over to the company, which has been reorganized with 
largely increased capital. At the first stockholders' meeting of 
the reorganized company the following directors were elected: 
W. C. Shepherd, president and general manager; J. W. Hollen- 
back, vice-pre^dent; E. F. Matheson, secretary; Henry H. Pease, 
treasurer. C. W. Matheson is also a director. 

The paid-in cash capital of the Matheson Motor Car Company 
was $350,000 and the bond issue $200,000. The paid-in cash capi- 
tal of the Matheson Automobile Company, which was the New 
York selling company, was $150,000. Now $700,000 new money 
has been added to the reorganized company in the form of $595,- 
000 first preferred stock issued and $105,000 bonds issue. The 
new money gives the reorganized company a paid-in cash capital 
of $1,100,000 plus the bond issue of $300,000, which makes this 
comipany financially one of the strongest concerns in this coun- 
try engaged in the exclusive manufacture of high-powered, high- 
grade motor cars. The authorized stock and bond issues of the 
company are $1,000,000 first preferred stock, $400,000 second pre- 
ferred stock, $1,250,000 common stock, and $300,000 bonds. 

The new company begins under favorable conditions, and the 
future promises a splendid success for the business. 



RETIRES FROM PRESIDENCY. 

The recent retirement of John W. Stoddard from the presi- 
dency of the Stoddard-Dayton Motor Co., manufacturers of the 
Stoddard-Dayton cars, was marked by the presentation of a 
bronze tablet by the 2,200 men employed in the great shops in 
I)ayton, Ohio. The incident in Mr. Stoddard's business career 
from 1872 to 1910 was represented by the products of his busi- 
ness in bold bas relief on the huge tablet. This voluntary ex- 
pression of the esteem in which he is held by the men of shops 
was a surprise to Mr. Stoddard, as well as to the department 
heads, the idea having been conceived and carried out entirely 
by the shop workers. The inscription emphasized their apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Stoddard as a considerate employer. 



REO BUYS THE OWEN. 

The Owen Motor Car Co., of Detroit, has been formally ab- 
sorbed by the Reo Motor Car Co., of Lansing, Mich., and hence- 
forth the Owen car which is to be rechristened the "R-O," will 
be built in Lansing, where it will occupy a part of the new Reo 
truck plant. While the amalgamation entailed an exchange of 
Owen shares for Reo shares, the basis of exchange has not been 
permitted to become public. Ralph M. Owen, the president of 
the Owen company and the des-igner of its car, who is a brother 
of Ray M. Owen, the Reo distributor, and F. R. Bump, sales 
manager of the Reo Company, both have joined the Reo organ- 
ization. 



AMERICAN FEDERATION TAKES IN AERO- 
PLANE INDUSTRY. 

The American Federation of Labor has taken cognizance of 
the aeroplane industry by adopting a resolution, changing the 
name "carriage and wagon workers" to "carriage, wagon, auto- 
mobile and aeroplane workers international union of America," 
and amending the charter of that body to conform with this. 



ELECTRIC VEHICLE MEN MEET. 

The first regular monthly meeting of the newly formed Electric 
Vehicle Association of America was held in New York City, No- 
vember 29. C. L. Morgan made an address on the essentials of 
operation and care of commercial trucks. He advocated more 
care in inspection and periodic overhauling. The society has a 
membership of 250. 



WE SUPPOSED THERE WERE MORE. 

We have read that the autos circulating in agglomeration of 
places called Berlin, such as Charlottenberg, Schocncberg, Rix- 
dorf and Lichtenberg, there are, all counted, some 6,133 motor 
cars of all classes. The item continues that these comprise an 
eighth part of all the motor cars in use in Germany. 

This would make the total in use about 49,000. How strange 
it sounds to us to be told that there only half a hundred thou- 
sand cars in Germany. How strange it must sound to the Ger- 
mans to read that merely one of our factories can claim that 
output, and not be thought to be anything to stare at as a pro- 
ducer. 

And to think that merely one Cincinnati buggy factory could 
replace all the motor cars in Germany with its year's output. This 
is a great country when considered on a quantity basis. 



MR. HODGE HONORED. 

H. J. Hodge, of Abilene, Kan., secretary of the National Fed- 
eration of Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Associations, 
has been appointed by Governor Stubbs delegate to the Trans- 
Mississippi Commercial Congress, now in session at San An- 
tonio, Texas. 



FOLLOWING THE TIMBER LINE. 

The Dalton Hub and Spoke Factory has moved to Macon, Ga. 
The plant was installed some time ago for the purpose of sawing 
up timber for the main factory in Tennessee. The scarcity of 
timber required caused the removal from Dalton, Tenn., to 
Macon. 



CHANGE IN THE ZIEGLER-SCHREYER CO. 

W. T. Rawleigh has purchased a controlling interest in the 
Ziegler-Schreyer Company, of Freeport, 111. He has bought the 
holdings of O. J. Ziegler, Roy Bennethum and Louis Hughes. 
Messrs. Zeigler and Bennethum will retire from the company 
and Mr. Hughes will be retained on the office force. 



Wants 



Help and situation wanted advertisements, on« cent a word; 
all other advertisements in this department, 5 cents a word 
Initials and figures count as words. Minimum price, 30 cents 
for each advertisement. 

POSITION WANTED. 
Position Wanted — ^Carriage painter wishes job in small cus- 
tom shop, to take charge; is all round man, striper and finisher. 
Address W. A. R., care The Hub, 24 Murray St. New York Citj 

HELP WANTED. 

Wanted — Experienced foreman painter; a man who has had 
experience and is capable of handling men and getting through 
a large amount of work in the body and seat department. Ad- 
dress Freeport Carriage Co., Freeport, 111. 

Wanted — A young man with some experience in the light ve- 
hicle business as salesman^ for wheel factory. When not on the 
road selling wheels to put in his time in the office. State age, ex- 
perience and give references. Address R. B. C, care The Hub, 24 
Murray Street, New York City. 

FOR SALE. 

For Sale — Carriage and blacksmith business in town of 15,000 
population. New two story, up-to-date, concrete block shop, 30x 
50, all the latest machinery, electric ;power, trip hammer, planer, 
band saw, lathes, drill, press, etc. Two lots, 25x125, and four 
room house. Good business, am selling on account of accident 
which renders me unfit for work. Address R. J., care The Hub, 24 
Murray Street, New York City. 

PATENTS. 

Patcnt^^H. W. T. Jenner, pattent attorney and mechanical 
expert, 608 F St., Washington, D. C. Established 1883. I make 
a free examination and report if a patent can be had and exactly 
what it will cost. Send for circular. 
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TheTlMKEN ROLLER BEARINGCO. 

MAKERS OF TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING AXLES 

^'•WAGOM^^^ARRIAGES 



Canton^Onio 



ASelaf 

TiMKEN Axles 

will save your 
CUSTOMERS 
these two horses 



This statement is based on the experience of 
thousands of users. 

New Catalog and Price List upon application. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER REiUillHi CO., 

CANTON, OIDO» 

nn A m.T4-iuv7c« 1^ 31 st Street, New York. 
oKAIMCUfib- 42» Wabasb Avenue, Clileaoo. 



HANDY LAMP 

GASOLINE 
UGHTING SYSTEM 
Draws TwmMm to Ymt SiMp. 

Qlv«t a 800 Candle Power Shadowiest 

Light the Instant you move the 
lever. Turns up or down. like gas, 
bums dim when not In use, 
or can be turned up In- 
stantly when more light Is 
' needed. iL Hoods a oO-fuoL 

epace with a brilliancy like daylight. Far cheaper 
than gas, kerosene or electricity, and so simple that 
uiyone can use it. Tou can depend on It for yMM tor 
Any purpose demandinflr a big, stronir Usht. CfttaldlKilo 
H tells why: Bond for it now. 





DEPT. 29. 



BRILLIANT GAS LAMP CO. 

42 STATE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 



..'.re Carriage •! 

* \ MATERIALS / < 



The Bokop Tire Setter and Cooler 

Is the Best and Only Machine 
that has stood the test during 
the last 12 years on all daasos of 
work, and is the Only Machino 
built with the Indestructible 
Wrought Iron Face Plate. 

Over 1,000 are in successful op- 
eration, repairs on which have 
not exceeded $6.00 in the last 12 
years. For prices, references and 
descriptive circulars, address 

BOKOP, WEBB A PALM, 
Defiance, Ohio 



E. Scott Payne Co. * 

OF BALTIMORE CITY 

CARRIAGE AND AUTOMOBILE 
HARDWARE 

362 and 364 North Gay Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 



CARRIAGE SPRINGS 



OF EVERY STYLE 
TERN TO ORDER = 



AND PAT- 



Also CurtiJn Rollers and Concealed Hinges 
KXCI^VSl VEl^Y riRST«CI#ASS WORK 

THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE 



SPRING PERCH CO. 

BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 



1 



Please mention 'Hlie Hub" when you write. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 

NEW YORK 

Southwest Cor. Broadway at Pifty-f ourth St 

N«w 50th 8t Subiray Station, sad St. Elevated aad aO 
Surface Unea. 

Headquarters for 
Carriage and 
Automobile Trade 

Ideal Location, Near Theatres, 
Shops and Central Park. 

NEW AND FIR)CPROOP 

STRICTLY FIRST. CLASS 

RATES REASONABLE 
All Hardwood Floors and 
Oriental Rugs. 

Ten Minutes Walk to 
Twenty Theatres. 

Transient Rates, $2*50 with Bath, and up. 
Excellent Restaurant Prices Moderate. 

SESD FOR BOOKLET. 

HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINGHAM, 




INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Ftm^riy with H»Ul Imperial, 




A. OCHSNER & SONS CO. 

NEW MAVEN, OMNN. 

Auto and Carriage 
liodbi. Hinges, Etc. 



VEHICLE AND AUTO TOP HARDWARE 
Rails. Toints, Bow Sockets for the 
WHOLESALE TRADE ONLY 

Write 

INDIANA FORGING COMPANY. 

Mention Hub. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



ESTABLISHED 1886. 

Correspondence School of Carriage and Motor 
Carriage Drafting 

A thorough, practical tuition is given through this cor- 
respondence school. The theory and practice of con- 
struction, bookkeeping, perspective. Many men now hold 
good positions through taking the courses of instruction. 

Principal, THOS. MATTISON, 

Hillside Avenue, Bitteme Park, 

Southampton, England. 

Author of "The Coach Body Makers' Guide," $5,00; a 
practical treatise on "The Suspension of Carriages," 
"Bookkeeping " and other carriage building works. 



Please meatloB **Th« 



A. L. A. M. Show 

American Ball Bearing Co., The 2nd cover 

American Roller Bearing Fifth Wheel Co IS 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The 3 

Bailey & Co., Inc., S. R IS 

Bokop, Webb & Palm 11 

Bennett Mfg. Co 3 

Brilliant Gas Lamp Co 11 

Boub Wheel Co., H,. The IS 

Cately & Ettling 2 

Columbus Bolt Works 4th cover 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co 1 

Crane & MacMahon 2nd cover 

Devoe, F. W., & Reynolds Co., C. T 3rd cover 

Eberly & Orris Mfg. Co 3rd cover 

Eccles Co., Richard 17 

Frantz Body Mfg. Co., The 3 

Gifford & Son, John A 11 

Goodrich Co., B. F., The 5 

Goshen Eyelet Co 14 

Gramm Motor Car Co., The 3 

Higgin Mfg. Co 13 

Hoopes Bro. & Darlington, Inc 2nd cover 

Indianapolis Dash Co 2 

Indiana Forging Co 12 

Jones & Co., Phineas 6 

Keystone Paint & Filler Co 4 

Keystone Spring Works 13 

Kilvington, S. W 18 

Kimble, Andrew 4 

Masury & Son, John W 2 

McKinnon Das-h Co 4th cever 

Mercer, Geo. J.. IS 

Moiller & Schuman Co 6 

Mott Wheel Works 3rd cever 

Murphy Varnish Co — 

National Aluminum & Bronze Co 3rd cover 

Nelson, Co., A. T. A., 1 

New Wapakoneta Wheel Co., The 4th cover 

Ochsner & Sons Co., A 12 

Payne Co., E. Scott H 

Porter, H. K 17 

Reilly, John, Inc 1 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co 3rd cover 

Schubert Bros. Gear Co 17 

Shortsville Wheel Co 13 

Smith & Co., Edw ^ 6 

Spring Perch Co 11 

Standard Oil Cloth Co IS 

Standard Wheel Co 17 

Timken Roller Bearing Co 11 

Uebelmesser Co., Charles R 14 

Valentine & Company 6 

West Tire Setter Co 2 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D 15 

Willey Co., C. A 4 

Woodman, Joel H 14 

Hvb** when yo« write. 
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The HIGGIN 



of Carria£(e 




No. 13— Blaek Japan Not. 



Closed 

No. 130 No. 133 TheJMggin Quick Shiftor. 

KNOBS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 



Full Leather. 

QUALITY UNSURPASSED 

Send for catalogue and get 
acquainted with our line. 

THE HIGGIN MANUFACTURING CO. 




Wrought Steel Prop. 

NEWPORT, Ky. 




Antomobile CDDTI^r^G 
Wagon and Track i3rKllllOi3 

KEYSTONE SPRING WORKS, Inc. 

1301-11 Bittoiwood Stmt PHILADELPHIA, PA 



EXAMINE CAREFULLY 



NOTE 




HEATH HUB 

You Won»t Find a Flaw 



Maanfactore also 



SWEET KENNEY \)L7ARNER 
ARVEN SHELL W OOP 



aad 



AUTOMOBILE WHEELS 



ShortSVille Wheel Co., ShortsvUle, New York 

Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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Painters and 
Decorators Save Time, Labor 
and Money, using the 

Uebelmesser 
Striping and Stencil Wheel 

With this simple, clean and rapid-action tool tKe most ordbarf 
decorator can do the finest striping and stencil work and produce 
a bigger day's work with less labor than bv the old fashioned 
method. Complete directions are (umithed with each tool. 
They are at simple as the tool itself. 

I 1 1 nil II 

Jofll a few of the anuir desicns thtt can be produecd with the UebefaaeiMr 
Pamlers and Deconton' Tool (The dedans shown above aie reduced in ue) 

Complet* Outfit consbtins ihC' .C/\ 
•f Machine. 10 PUin and 10 2hr>^r>l| 
Ornamental Wheels, oalj.. Vp^^^\^ 

UBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 
Manufactured by 

Charles R. Uebelmesser Company 

Bayside» New York, N. Y. 






Goshen Eyelet Co. 

Manufacturers of 

Carriage 
Top 
Trimmings 

GOSHEN, ! INDIANA 




RiBifllF} 




Hi! O 





Advertisements Classified 



The following list includes advertisers in THE HUB. Each ad- 
vertiser is entitled to name under one headlsr only. An 
extra charge for name under more than one heading. 



Axles, Etc. 

American Ball 1! taring 

Cleveland. Ohla 
Keagy & Lear Machine 

Coshocton, Ohio. 
Timken Roller Bearina 

Canton, Ohio. 



Co.. 
Co., 



Bodies, Seata, Etc 

Frants Body Mfg. Co., The 

Akron, Ohio. 
Kilvlngton, S. W. Wilmington, 

Del. 

Woodman, Joel H., Hobdken, 
New Jersey. 

Boita and Nuts. 

Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

RusseU. BurdsaU * Ward B<At 
imd^Nut Co., Port Chester, 

Carriage Forglngs. 

Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Eccles Co., Richard. Auburn, 
N. T. 

Indiana Forging Co., Indian- 
apolis. Ind. 

Carriage Hardware. 

Cately & Ettling, Cortland. NT 
Cleveland Hardware Co., The, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Eberhard Mfg. Co., The, Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Oifford A Son. John A., New 
Toik. 

Ochsner A Sons Coi, A., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Ppvne Co., E. Scott, Baltimore, 
Md. 



Carriage Goods. 

Oifford A Son. John A., New 
York. 

Higgln Mfg. Co.. Newport, Ky. 

Dashes, Fenders* Ralls, Etc 

Bennett Mfg. Co., Alden, N.T. 
Indianapolis Dash Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

McKtamoii Dash Co., Buffalo, 
N. T. 



Fifth Wheels. 

imerlcan H 

Wheel Co., Brooklyn, 
Vilcox 1^ 
icaburg, 



American Roller Bearing Fifth 
~ nTN. T. 

Mechan- 



Flnlshed Vehicles. 
Bailey & Co., Inc., S. R. Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

Gear Irons 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D., Mechan- 
icsburg. Pa. 

Gear Woods. 

Andrew Kimble, ZanesvlUe, O. 

Lamps. 

Brilliant Gas Lamp Ca. Chi- 
cago. 111. 

Oifford ft Son, John A., New 

York. 

Leather. 

Nelson. A. T. A., Co., Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

ReiUy, John, Inc., Newark,N.J. 

Motor Trucks. 
Gramm Motor Car Co., The 
Bowling Green, O. 



Machinery and Toola. 

Bokop, Webb ft Palm. Defiance, 

Ohio. 

Porter, H. K., Ihrerett. Miaaa. 

West Tire Setter Co., 
ter, N. Y. 



MIscellaneoua. 

Goshen Elyelet Co., Go8hen,Ind. 

National Aluminum ft Bronae 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Standard OO Cloth Co., New 
York. 

Uebelmesser Co., Charias B. 
Bayside. New Yoiic, N. T. 

Rubber Tires. 

ConsoUdated Rubber Tire Co.. 

New York City. 
Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron. O. 



Shaft Couplinga and AntI- Rat- 
tlers. 

Bccles Co., Richard. Auburn, 
N. Y. 

Metal Stamphig Co., New York 
City. 



Springs and Geara. 

Keystone Spring Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Spring Perch Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Varnlahea, Palnta and Japana. 

Th** A "It Wlborg Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Devoe, F. W., and C T. Bajr- 
nolds Co., New York City. 

Masury ft Son. John W., N«w 
York and Chleagot. 

Moller ft Schumann, Brooklyn* 

N. Y. w,--^— 

ITvip^ Vamlsh Co., Newark 

Smith ft Co., BSdw., New York. 

Valentine ft Co., New Yorli, 
Chicago, Boston, Paris. 

WiUey Co., C A., Hvnter's 
Pohit New York aty. 



Wheels. 

Crane ft MaoMahoa, New York. 

Eureka Bending ft Wheel Co.^ 
The, York, Pa. 

Oifford ft Son, John A., New 
York. 

Hoopea Bra ft Darilngten, 
West Chester, Fa. 

Jones ft Co., Phlneaa, Newark. 

N. J. 

New Wapakoneta Wheel Co., 
Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

Shortsville Wheel Co., Shorts- 

ville. N. Y. 

Standard Wheel Co., Terra 
Haute, Ind« 



Wheel Stock, Bent Wood, Etc 
Crane ft MacMahon, New York. 

White Lead. 

Eagle White Lead Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

FOR SPECIAL 

nM F GEAR IRONS [Drop Porged] 
IlL CARRIAGE HARDWARE 



No. 1908 — Gear Iron 

WILCOX'S 

Mechanical 
3 Prong King Bolt 

Double Locked in Head Block 
Plate and King Bolt Yoke. No 
Strain on Bolt. No Turn on 
Nut. Gruaranteed. 



No. 2000— Gear Iron 



No. 1905 — Gear Iron 




No. 1909 — Concord 



Forget your trouble and decide at once to use WILCOX DROP 
FORGED IRONS. Write us for pleasure 

The D.Wilcox Mfg. Co. Mechanicsburg Pa. 



Please mention **The Hub*' when you write. 
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No. 112. — Milk Wagon. 



No. 122. — ^Flour Truck. 



No. ii6.— Milk Wagotu 



No. III. — Altman Wagoii. 



No. 113. — Grocen- Wagon. 





Qectiolypes 

of the vehicles pre- 
sented on this page 
will be forwarded on 

receipt of 

75 cts. 

for each cut, to any 
address. Postage 
prepaid. 

Catalop 

containing nearly 200 
illustrations of carri- 
ages, wagons, sleighs, 
and miscellaneous 
cuts will be sent upon 
application. 

Trade News 
Publishing Cd^ 

24-26 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK 




No. 115. — Delivery Wagon. 




No. 117. — Merchandise Truck. 




No. 114. — Delivery Wagon. 



No. 124. — Delivery Wagon. 



No. 118. — ^Ambulance. 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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VEHICLE WHEELS AND WHEEL MATERIAL 

—I- ^ - - - IXIflht Carrtaac and Boggy Wheels 

Three Separate Departments ["sfj^owfewl^"'*""'*^*'''^*^^^ 



OUR GRADES ARE UNEXCELLED 

WRITE FOR LIST. 



Terre Haute, Ind. Standard Wheel Co. Terre Haute, Ind 



Richard Eccles Co., Auburn N. Y. 

Manufacturers of 

Forgings: Carriage, Wagon, Automobile, Special 

Send for Catalogue. 




VEHICLES AND GEARS IN THE WHITE 




PREMIER 
SIDE SPRING QEAR 
W« manufacture a full line of Carriage and Wagon bodies In the 
white; also LImouslnep Taxicab, Touring Car and Roadster Bodies 
for automobiles In metal. Fifty styles of gears for Carriages and 
Wagons; also seats, trimmings and tops of all kinds. 

Write to us for particulars. 

Schubert Bros. Gear Company 

ONEIDA, NEW YORK. 



Carriage Mechanics 

Desiring to improye their present 
Condition should attend the 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

FOR 

Carriage Draftsman and Mechanics 

SUPPORTED BY THE 

Carriage Builders' National Ass'n. 

The object of the School is to teach men to design 
vehicles and make working drawings, and to otherwise 
facilitate their work in* the shop. Only those men employed 
in carriage or automobile building or their accessory trades 
are admitted to its privileges. 

The classes are conducted in three divisions, vis.: Cor- 
responding, Day, and Evening. The former is open during 
the entire year, while the day and evening classes are in 
session only from October xst to April xst. 

The tuition is moderate. 

For prospectus and full particulars, write to the instructor, 
ANDREW F. JOHNSON, 

i8 West Forty.fourth Si^ 

NEW YORK CITY. 



-Ike 
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Cover a carriage top with MERI- 
TAS enameled w dotli — cover an- 
other with utf other Idnd— follow 
them up ttid aee liow Iteg the tope 

last. 

MERIT^S will be in good con- 
dition long after the other has been 
caked, cracked and weather-killed. 

Try it— then stick to the kind that 
lasts the longest. 

Look on the back of the goods 
for our trademark. 

See Your Jobber. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co. 

320 Broadway. New York 





"Self-Propelled 
Vebiclas" 

.Fifth Edition, Revised. 

A practical treatise on the 
theory, construction, opera 
tion, care and mana g e m ent of 
all kinds of Automobiles. 

By 

JAMES B. HOIIANS), A.M. 

Contains 6o8 pages and 
upwards of 500 illustrations 
and diagrams, giving the es- 
sential details of construction 
and many important points 
on the successful operation 
of the various types of motor 
carriages diivcii by^ steam» 
gasoline and electricity. 

This work is now the ac- 
cepted standard, explaining 
the principles of construction 
and operation in a clear and 
helpful way. This book will 
be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress in the United States, 
Mexico or Canada upon re- 
ceipt of $2.00. 

Address 



TRADE REWS PUBLISHING GOUPANY 

24 Murray Street, New York 



SAMUEL W. KILVINGTON 

HAND-MADE 

Automobile Bodies 

LIMOUSINESp TOURING CARS AND RUNABOUTS DESIGNED TO 
FIT ANY CHASSIS. HIGH GRADE WORK. 
Estimates on Any Style Cheerfully Given. 
THIRD AND WALNUT STREETS. WILMINGTON, DEL. 



Philadelphia OfHce: AUTO TOP AND BODY CO.. 257-259 N. Bread St. 



S. R. BAILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 

Makers of the Celebnted. 

WHALEBONE ROAD WAGON 



George J. Mercer 




AUTOMOBILE BODY 
DESI6NER 
and DRAFTSMAN 11 



Body Makers' Working Drafts, Color Designs and 
Scale Drawings of Pleasure and Commercial 
Automobile Bodies. 

Room 401 1 777 BroadwayNew York, 
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TRUCK *^BUILDERS 

If you only realized the inestimable value 
of roller bearing fifth wheels on trucks, vans, deliv- 
ery wagons and all other medium and heavy 
venides, no job would leave your shop without 

Roller Bearing Hftli Wheels 

WHY? The adjustment is perfect. No oil or 
grease required. Almost indestructible. Will out- 
wear any vehicle. Saves horseflesh and prolongs 
Ufa of vehicle. Ask your jobber for the celebrated 

-HiELsoN OK Kmc- 





Let us send you Catalogue and Price List. 

Amctkan RoUcr BcarinjS Fifth Whed Co. 

741 TliiRD AYBm BMMKLVN, N. Y. 
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F. W. DEVOE & C T. RAYNOLDS CO. 



F.W.DEVOE&GO'S 



101 and 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 

Maaofacturen of 

COACH COLORS 
VARNISHES 
BRUSHES 
SPECIALTIES 

FOR PAINTERS, ARTISTS AND DECORATORS 



CT.RAYNOLDS&CirS 



COACH COLORS 
VARNISHES 
BRUSHES 
SPECIALTIES 



All the brands and specialties of F. W. Devoe & Co. and C. T. Raynolds & Co. will be maintained separately 

as heretofore. 



WIRE WHEELS 

TO FIT EMPIRE BALL BEARING AXLES 

Quality Unsurpassed 

Write Today 

The Mott Wheel Works 

imCA, N. Y. 



What is a Brake ? 

Is It an article that ttopt your vehicle when needed, and the 
tame time ruins your rubber tires, or Is It something that rolls 
against the tires, protecting them, but not stopping the vehicle? 

No, these cannot be called brakes. A brake is an article that 
WILL STOP the vehicle, WITHOUT RUINING the tires. 

Is there such an article on the market? 

Yes, the DAVIS FRICTION METAL ROLLER BRAKES are 
the only brakes on the market that embrace these qualities, 
along with many other qualities, beneficial to all rubber tire 
vehicles. 

The DAVIS brakes can be Immediately placed on any vehicle 
equipped with or for the old brakes, by simply removing the 
old shoes, blocks, or roiiers, and squaring the ends to fit the 
DAVIS. 

For prices and further information write to the 

NATIONAL ALUMINUM & BRONZE CO. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 

will exhibit at C.B.N.A., National Vehicle and TrI-State Shows. 




Tti^'W nrC^ Rivets, Carriage Makers' Washers 
DkJMl^ 1 ^ and Burrs for all kinds of Vehicles 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. 

Main Works. PORT CHESTER, N. Y. Branch at Rock Palls, IlL 
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Time Has Told the Story! 

Service and satisfaction always follow our rolling stock 

WHEELS 

ALL KINDS— BEST QUALITY 

Also RIMS and SPOKES 

The Eberly & Orris Mtg. Co. 

MECHANICSBURG, PA. 
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McKINNON DASH COMPANY 




BUFFALO, N. Y. SffllftSa?; 



ST. CATHARINES, 
OHIO. ONTARIO. 



Our No. 329 N, with nickel rail 
is one of our new designs 
for 1911 

The rail insures the life of the dash 



329- 




Skewed Shaft Couplings 

Regular or Oval Patterns 
For High Arched Axles 

Furnished in rights and lefts for any height of arch. Oval Axle 
Clips or width to match Oval Couplings. Bolts, Clips, 
Couplings, Carriage Hardware and Special Forgings 



Catalogue "H" and Prices on Application. 



COLUMBUS BOLT WORKS, Colambus, O. 



T 



VEHICLE WHEELS OF REAL WORTH 




Wc manufacture Vehicle Wheels of All Kinds; Light and Heavy. Sarven, Warner, Compressed Band 

and Wood Hub. Send for our Price List. 

THE NEW WAPAKONETA WHEEL COMPANY 

WAPAKONETA, OHIO 
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Hoopes Bro. & Darlington inc. 



West Chester, Penna., U. S. A. 



SARVEN 

STAR or KENNY 
Sweet Concealed Band 
WOOD HUB 
WARNER 



HEAVY and UGHT 
for 

CARRIAGES 
WAGONS and 
TRUCKS 



IF YOU WANT THE BEST TRY OURS 




Load— Ten Tons of Coal. 

¥ I f'^perts express themselves on the subject of tires for commercial 

Vi/ ▼ I motor vehicles after seeing and using the 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD SECTIONAL TIRE 

With a grip on the road that means progress and security from the fault of solid tire? — that of crowding the rubber ahead 
nnder load, which means disintegration — the motor wagon and truck owner will nnd in t'.ie Kelly-SpringBeld Sectional Tire 
the best tire for all heavy cars. Each section is dependent upon itself. If interested, write 



Branches: 



Beaton^ 



CONSOUDATED RUBBER TIRE COMPANY 

New Yoric and Akron, OMo 

Chicago, Phfladdi^a, St. Louis Detroit, Cindmiatfg 



San Frandaco. 
mmmmtmmm 



CRANE & MacMAHON, 

(INCORPORATED) 
8-10 Bridge SL, NEW YORK OTY, U. S. A. 

Sole Manufacturers and Exporters of the 
HICKORY NUT. ^ ACORN, ^ and STAR BRANDS OP 

Carriage, Wa^on and Automobile Wood StocR 

FACTO RISS: 

ST. MARYS, OmO. RICHMOND, VA. 

For Export Prices apply to the New York Office. 
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Standard Automatic Bnish 

Does your painting work in a New Way — better, 
quicker, cheaper, eliminating all waste of paint. An 
equal (low at all times: thickness of coat can be ac- 
curately adjusted. Absolutely clean and fireproof. 



Complete Outfit 

Consisting of a large paint 
tank, either stationary or 
movable, with automatic 
valve and six feet of flexi- 
ble tubing, together with 
tbe automatic adjustable 
brush, made of aluminum. 

Costs $7.50 

and it is still cheaper than 
the ordinary brush. The 
outRt is also made with a 
taiA to be strapped on the 
back, which will cost $3.50 
extra. 




The Standard Automatic System 
Does Away with the Paint Can 

It eliminates the dip and is far superior to the spray, but it does rub 
it in. No air pressure is needed. Will work with any kind of paint. GET 
NEXT TO THIS NEW METHOD. Made especially for manufacturers 
of automdbiles, automobile bodies and wheels^ all kinds of vehicles, car- 
riages, etc. 

Wherever duplication of work exists, this device will increase your 
output and reduce the cost. Buy just one outfit to-day and be convinced 

We are sure that we will have to ecuip your entire plant. 

OUR LITTLE BOOKLET WILL TELL YOU WHY. 

Write for one to-day. Send in your order. Your outlay will only 
be once. Apparatus wiU last a lifetime. Special equipments can be 
made to suit your purpose. Let us know what you are manufacturing 
and we will effect a saving for you. 

Standard Automatic Mfg. Co. 

50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
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JOHN W. MASURY & SON 

Originators of 

Superfine Coach and Automobile Colors 

Acknowledged the Standard for Fifty Years 

AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

Fine Carriage and Automobile Varnishes 



New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas Oty 



A. T. A. NELSON CO. 




JOHN REILLY inc. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 




EstabUshed 1865 




MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


Cut Leather 




LEATHER 


AH Sizes, All Grades 




FOR THE 


Pole & Shaft Straps 




Carriage ® Automobile Trade 


Auto Straps 




PARTICULAR ATTENTION CALLED TO 


Vehicle Trimming Specialties 




OUR AUTO SPECIAL 


WRITE US QUICK 




FACTORIES* 

Avenues CAD, Murray & Astor Streets. 






NEWARK, N. J. 


A. T. A. NELSON CO. 




AGENTS, 

Cincinnati — ^National Hardware Co., Fourth Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 




Detroit— C. W. Findlater, No. 313 Forest Ave., West 


Please mention **T 


*he Hub** when you write. 
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THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 
VARNISH WORKS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

VARNISHES 



SUPERIOR CARRIAGE 
AND AUTOMOBILE 




The Quickest Thing in Quick Rubbing Varnish; Saves Time and Trouble 

READY TO RUB IN 24 HOURS 



If You Have 
VARNISH TROUBLES 

Come to us. 
We Have the Remedy. 



Factory: Norwood, Ohio. 
Branches: 
New York, PhUadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Toronto, etc 



We will sell 100 of these 
solid bent seats at cost. 

A few other styles 
for prompt delivery. 




No. 68. 



THE f RANTZ BODY MEG. CO. 

AKRON. OHIO. 



The WEST Hydraulic Tire Setter 

WILL CUT DOWN EXPENSE 

Tires set cold 
In one minute. 
This machine 
saves time — 
does the work 
better and quick 
erp does away 
with burned 
streaks. Only 
necessary t o 
measure one 
wheel In a lot. 
Does not char 
. - - 

thus make the tiro loosen prematurely. Saves re -sandpapering of 

This machine is now Increasing the profits of many manufactur- 
ars. Send for catalog and read about it. 

WEST TIRE SETTER GO., Rochester, new york 





" G R A M M 

The World's Best 



BECAUSE 



THREE POINT 
IT HAS MOTOR SUSPENSION 
THE WONDERfULL 
GRAMM CLUTCH 
AND IS BUILT EXCLUSIVELY 
IN OUR OWN PLANT 



A l\NO Ion I iirniture Type Truck 



CATALOG ON REQUEST 



GRAMM MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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Kicks in the Varnish Room? 
Kicks in the Agencies? 
Kicks Among the Customers? 

We make Varnishes, Colors and Surfacers 
on the understanding that Manufacturers 
find it Economical to avoid kicks. 



The Varnish Muiphy VaiTiish Company 

That Lasts FRANKUN MURPHY President NEWARK, N.J. 

Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 



BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO 



WILLEV'S 

COLORS 

The RKOGNIZED STANDARD 




C. A , WILLEY CO. 

COLORS GRINDERS 

• and Manufacturers of Specialties in 

CARRIAGE* AUTOMOBILE AND CAR 

PAINTS 

COLORS, VARNISHES, ETC. 
HUNTER'S POINT, NEW YORK CITY 



KIMBLE'S FAMOUS 
GEAR WOODS 

Still represent the highest standard of excellence 
and quality. True to our motto our line wins the 
approval of all vehicle builders. 

WHAT CAN WE DO FOR YOU ? 

ANDREW KIMBLE 

ZANESVILLE, O. 



KEYSTONE BLACK FILLER! 

I 

MAKES A PERFECT ' 

ROUGHSTUFF 

For Automobile Bodies and Parts | 

It fills the pores of Metal and Wood perfectly. Sand - i 
papers easily and produces a fine smooth surface I 
that DOES NOT CRACK. SCALE NOR PEEL. 

POMEROY & FISCHER, New York' 

Selling Agents io Vehicle Trade 

KEYSTONE PAINT AND FILLER CO., Muncy, Pa. | 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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For You 
The Carriage Dealer 

• The article that follows is taken from the July number of "J^^^icious Advertising." 
It describes very appreciatively what the B. F. Goodrich Company is doing for the 
Carriage Dealer. If this sort of original and direct advertising appeals to you, the B. 
F. Goodrich Company welccHnes an opportunity to helpyou present the decided merits 
of Goodrich Solid Rubber Carriage Tires to the Carriage Owners of your conununity. 



Framing the Dealers' Campaign 



((•T^HE business of getting close to the deal- 
I er^ one phase of which was exploited in 
* the June number of 7u<ljcious Advertis- 
ing/ IS shown in this campaign in concrete form 
"The campaign was first worked out with the 
firm of Harrah & Stewart Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, one of th-e lafge number of Goodrich deal- 
ers. It consisted mere-ly of follow-up matter to 
the carriage owners of Des Moines, the idea be- 




beget attention. The phrases from 'Wealth,' the 
publication issued by the Greater Des Moines 
Committee, and featured in its narionarl adver- 
tising campaign, were the cue for the talk which 
followed on the inside of the leaflet. No sugges- 
tion was given in the outside as to what was 
contained within, yet care was taken to make the 
connection between the two logical and clear. 
In other words, tjhis experiment was undertakers 
with the idea of putting the advertising matter 
of one firm in the community on a higher plane 
than is customary — ^that is, to attach it to the 
broader interests, to the interests of the commun- 
ity as a whole, and tiius to make it social, and 
give it, so to speak, an ethical quality. 

"It identifies the interest of the individual 
•buyer looking out for himself, with the broader 
interest of the whole body of buyers-^that is 
with the City of Des Moines. 

"The feat of taking advantage of the national 
advertising of the oity of Des Moines, naturally; 



ing to hammer home the thoughts in the dealers' 
advertising locally. The work of the Goodrich 
Company for its dealers exiempHfies a basic busi- 
ness principle that is of tremendous importance 
to manufacturers all over the country. 

"For the Des Moines dealers, the advertising 
department undertook the planning of an adver- 
tising campaign which would present the advan- 
tages of their service and of the Goodrich pro- 
duct. To the carriage .owners of Des Moines 
one of these leaflets will be sent out each month 

"It was sought to make the advertising very 
local— something that would appeal to every 
loyal -citizen in Des Modnes. Therefore, *The 
Des Moines Idea' — that is to say the keen public 
spirit of Des Moines people — suggested itself as 
a motive. 

"A great deal of care was taken with the 
drawing on the leaflet, to reproduce those scenes 
which would interest the citizen and which would 




was bound to attract tremendous interest in the 
leaflet to the Des Moines carriage owners, into 
whose hands the matter went. 

"Such ideas promulgated for the benefit of the 
dealer are bound to cement the manufacturer's 
relation with him, and after all, that is the pro- 
cess which sells most goods. Such exhibition of 
good feeling for the dealer accomplisihes results 
along iines of easiest resistance." 



Tell Us What Wc Can Do For You. Address 

THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 

AKRON, OHIO 



Pleaac mention '*The Hub*' when you write. 
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Be Intelligently seiUsh and make your business a present 
ol the best all 'round varnish 

ValcnHne's V A N A DItJM 

It is NOT a costly experiment. Is NOT a **|ost as good," is NOT a dlsappointino try-oot» 
Is NOT a waste ol material and time. It Is 

THE LATEST ADVANCE IN VARNISH MAKING 

The only llrst aid to the careless, as well as the comlori ol the expert— 
and It endures heyond comparison! 



Just as Good in its Place is 



Valentine's VANADIUM COLOR-VARNISH 

Why push the hnslness to success In a wheelharrow when you can use a 
motor car lor the same money? LIVE IN 1911 AND GO WITH THE TIDE ! 



New York 



VALENTINE & COMPANY 

Chicago Boston Toronto Paris Amsterdam 




83 Years' Esqperlence In Every Can 



EM Smith & Co. 



CARRIAGE VARNISHES 

Everything from the 
Bare Wood to the Finishing Coat 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 



Tones Wheels 

BEST ON E ARTH 

RAN TSAM ORE 

PKineas Jones & Co. 
Newark. N. J. 



MOLLER & SCHUMANN COMPANY 

COLORED RUBBING 

Most perfect as to working, drying and wearing. 

CARRIAGE & AUTO VARNISHES 

Send lor eolor card and descrlpUve price list. 
Chicago Branch - 110 N. Desplalnes St., OHlce and Factory - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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Copyright, 191 1, by the Trade News Publishing Co. of New York. 



Entered in the New York Pott Office at Second-clan Matter. 



Vol. LII. JANUARY, 191 1. No. 10. 

THE TRADE NEWS PUBLISHING CO. Of N. Y ing as tiresome to the pocket as were theTom^er^n^, 

Publishers of THE HUB ^^^^ ^^'^ ^^^^^ scraped from the automobile 

gmgerbread that the financial gustatory delights are not 

J. H. WiicHT, Pr#iw«ii. G.JLTAnnwM.S€crHaryandTr^aiur^.^ what they were. Our little buggy builder friends who 

>4 >6 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. dreamed a dream of automobiles will awaken there, too, 

' other Publications oTTrade News Publishing^o.: ^.^-f",^ f Soing. The Overproduction,' 

HARNESS (monthly) per year, $1.00 ^^.r/T I' , ' 

AMERICAN HARNESS AND SADDLERY Z Z T^^ '"^1 "^u' ^'^^ 

DIRECTORY (annual) per copy, HOO !f f ^^^^^ ^^^^^^Y shows a bad list to port, and 

- ^ It It lists much more, somebody will be spilled out. We 

The Hub is published monthly in the interest of employers and workmen liopc it will not be the little fcllow who haS iust Ventured 

connected with the manufacture of Carriages, Wagons, Sleighs, Automobiles and intn f-fip pnf * 

the Accessory trades, and also in the interest of Dealers. enterprise. 

Subscription price for the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Guam the ■ — — 

Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands, $2.00, Canada, $2.50, payable strictly in TL^ AK'I'f f IV/I L CI L 

advance. Single copies, 25 cents. Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless by * /ADlllty tO IVlaKC 3 oketch. 

registered letter, or by draft, check, express or post-office order, payable to the Thp cal^cmon nxrViA^ 1 

order of NEWS Po.usB.HG do. Salesman who possesses a little skill with pencil 

For advertising rates, apply to the Publishers. Advertisements must be Can oftCn make a Sale thrOUgh the graphic presentation of 

acceptable in every respect. Copy for new advertisements must be received by r,:^ \Ac,n TUo, ^no4.^^^^ j . 1 . 

the 25th of the preceding month, and requests to alter or discontinue advertise "^"^ CUStOmer Can Understand a penciled SUg- 

ments must be received before the 12th day of the preceding month to insure gCStlOn whcn a description is not clcar tO his mind OWing" 

attention in the following number. All communicationi muat be accompanied- *^r\ i-Ue^ l^r^U ^uiMt. r^t. 1 « * 

by the full name and address of writer. ^^"^^ ^f ability of the Salesman to cleariy exprcss 

his idea, using words as the medium. 

FOREIGN representatives: It is not often possible to have the draftsman at plhnw 

France.— L. Dupont. publisher of Le Guide du Carrossier, 78 Rue Boissiere, . , , 1 uraiisman at CIDOW 

Paris. Subscription price, 15 francs, postpaid. to Qo the work Wanted. This powcr to use a Dcncil rcadilv 

Germany. — Gustave Miesen, Bohn a Rh. Subscription price, 12 marks, postpaid. rxM^'KT K '1 ' ^ T i. 1 

England.— Thomas Mattison, "Floriana." Hillside Avenue, Bittcrne Park, easily acquired, if the Salesman haS an eye for 

Southampton, ^bscription price, shillings, pos^d. ^ proportion. It would bc casy to show the customer a 

p. p . side-light is the same width as a door, but the leather 

Dig business. quarter is less wide. Likewise ground, elbow, roof, pillar, 

Buggy builders have recorded a large business during and dashboard 4ines always go in automatically straight 

the year just closed. It is also said to have been satisfac- away, and one in time comes to judge what are the essen- 

tory. Then followed the usual forecasts of what the fu- tial details in a certain body, and to know at the same time 

tiire would bring. As chroniclers of trade happenings instinctively what to leave out so as to save time. It is 

we doubt our ability to forecast coming events so well as wonderful the confidence it instills in the salesman's breast 

the man at the wheel, hence we will personally know when he can "talk on paper," and there are few clients 

more about the outcome of trade around December than who will not be impressed by the ability thus demon- 

at the dawn of the year. strated. 

It seems to be the general opinion that the good trade 

has been not a little due to condensation of effort, on the i rospecls. 

plan of the survival of the fittest. What strikes us in this We all like to consider prospects. We are so kindly to 

aspect of the subject is the number of husky, hustling what we compel the word to stand for that everything 

concerns there are that have been fit to survive. Those from a possible "order" to a hole in the ground in some 

that have dropped out made but little noise when they mining camp is a prospect. 

dropped in. One of the bright, thoughtful buggy builders is a great 

There is the same plaint among builders that has been man for prospects, and he thinks they are unusually lum- 

hcard for years, that is, there is no money in the business, inous for the approaching season because — 

prices are too low, and competition too strenuous. We The stocks on hand with jobber and dealer are light, 

see nothing in the future tending to improve these as- Crops good; and the farmer with more money and few- 

pects of a grinding industry. er debts than ever known, and 

Probably there are quite a few buggy builders who The farmer is not convinced that the automobile is in 

have been lured to the gas vehicle to the exclusion of all most cases serviceable. 

else,who will find conditions in that branch of vehicle build There are other considerations that the gentleman we 
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quote puts in such a slap-dash, breezy way, that it sounds 
better as he says than as we write it, so we will quote at 
length : 

The consumer who usually humored himself and family each 
second or third year to a new buggy, or the latest fad if you 
please, has for the past two seasons felt himself pinched and 
hard-itp, because he read in New York papers that money was 
scarce in South Africa. 

However, that's all passed now, and we will feel the flow of 
loosened money unless the auto plants begin to "bust" and scare 
our bankers to death. 

There have been more vehicles repaired and repainted in the 
last two years than ever known before. 

Some dealers who took up the sale of autos have already 
grown tired of the experiment, they found no profit and this 
points to a revival in the sale of vehicles and harness. 

The coming of bicycles, trolley cars and flying machines did 
not diminish the sale of vehicles and harness because the farm 
districts of our great country are developing and growing rap- 
idly. 

A few carriage factories have been turned into auto plants. 
On the other hand several carriage plants have doubled their 
output and there is new life and bright prospects in the vehicle 
industry. 



BRIEF COMMENT. 



Deep quarter panels are more plentiful in the torpedo designs. 

* * * 

The sleigh trade has been excellent in many sections, some 
makers putting forth claims of a banner season. 

« « * 

A lot of the tricks that were put in landaulette and limousine 
bodies as accessories of elegance are disappearing. 

« « « 

If 33 pounds pull will move a wagon over a wood pavement, a 
pull of 147 pounds will be required to move the same vehicle over 
a newly graveled road. 

4r « ♦ 

The rattle of the car is now coming to the front and mean-s are 
used to abate it. At first it was all car and price, now it is get- 
ting to be car and comfort. 

« * * 

There is an effort making to reorganize the carriage and wagon 

workers of Toledo. After existing ten years, the union fell into 

a state of desuetude about two years ago. 

« « ♦ 

When Brewster & Co. moved away from the Broadway loca- 
tion the big building looked mighty lonesome, but not long af- 
ter a fire in his own shops drove Charles Barry into temporary 

* ♦ ♦ 

The Studebakers have turned out something like one hundred 
thousand horse-drawn vehicles at the South Bend shops during 
1910. This represents something important when the average 
price is considered. 

* ♦ ♦ 

A good amount of credit must go to the automobile maker for 
all we have come to know about the merit of vanadium steel. It 
was due to his fussiness about the quality of the steel he needed 
that this very admirable alloy was made fashionable. Even the 
navy has concluded to squint in the same direction. 

* ♦ >K 

W. W. Harral, the major, one of the very popular brothers 
responsible for the success of the Fairfield Rubber Co., is recov- 
ering from a severe fall resulting in a fracture of the hip, due to 
an accident in a Davenport, Iowa, hotel. The major, after a 
months in the hospital, concluded that nothing should stop him 
from returning home for the holidays, and the festivities of a 
half-century wedding anniversary. He made the triip without un- 
pleasant incident, and is receiving the congratulations of friends 



that he is once more ready to face the slings and arrows of for- 
tune just as he did when a warrior. We take the opportunity to 
slip him The Hub's felicitations, also. 

* * ♦ 

The carriage trade is not bereft of its sensational episodes, 
vide the act of Mrs. Kalish throwing a glassful of carbolic acid 
into the face of Charles Morbach, son of a wagon manufacturer 
of means. It all happened in the town where brotherly love is 
the chief asset, but sisterly love seems to have been left oflf the 
inventory. 

* * * 

The Illinois implement dealers have voted to withdraw from 
the state fair because Sears-Roebuck Company was allowed 
exhibit. The catalogue house people thereupon agree to take all 
the space thus vacated. It would seem as if the dealers ought to 
feel not only strong enough, but welcome the chance to show 
their trade that there was no advantage in catalogue house goods. 

* * ♦ 

occupancy of a part of the building, so it is still a carriage shop. 

An extract from a consular report elsewhere to be found in this 
issue gives the status of the crude rubber position an the Far 
East. It is interesting as marking the course of the world-wide 
speculation in this gum. As rubber is being so generally culti- 
vated over such a wide expanse the day of the debacle, as our 
French friends have it, cannot be long postponed. 

« ♦ * 

It is amusing how easily men become obsessed by an idea. 
President Nash, of the Wisconsin Dealers' Association, is sure 
the horse is a back number, and he recommends the dealers t i 
dispose of the horse-drawn vehicle stock and stock up with auto- 
mobiles, or at least, he is so reported in the local press. Wonder 
if he would also advise the discontinuance of the use of brooms 
because there are vacuum cleaners in the market. About as sen- 
sible. 

4( « 4( 

The Moon Bros, let no chance go by to take a large handful 
of buggies wherever vehicle and implement dealers "most do con- 
gregate." At the DesMoines demonstration they also had a col- 
ored quartette of sweet singers, *'by the light of the moon," we 
suspect. We think it may not be unprofessional to say of the 
colored brethren that the body color was black picked out with 
carmine, and the filling was, of course, "roughstuff," and plenty 
of it. Wonder if their harmony sold the thirty jobs! 

* * * 

Within the past year or two the electric vehicle industry has 
come forward with leaps and bounds. Never before since the 
"horseless carriage" first appeared have such a large proportion 
of vehicles on the road been electrics. 

In the beginning, electricity seemed to be the logical motive 
power for the automobile. Then, all of a sudden, the electric took 
a gigantic slump, for a number of very good reasons. First, the 
rapid development of the gasoline engine, which apparently was 
much better adapted to the rough usage and intense vibration of 
the car in covering average roads. Second, the fact that the stor- 
age battery was easily injured by the rack and jar of rough go- 
ing and it was heavy and cumbersome. Besides, its performance 
was so inconsistent that one could gain no definite idea of the 
average mileage it would give on a single charge. And at that 
time charging stations were so few and far between that it was 
impossible to know when you started out whether you would 
reach the next charging station before your battery was com- 
pletely discharged. And complete discharge at that time meant 
expensive repairs or a new battery. 

So the electric became a city vehicle, and even at that was ev- 
erywhere regarded as an expensive luxury. 

Still, in the face of all these difficulties, Thomas A. Edison 
contended that electricity was the proper motive power for the 
automobile and that the electric vehicle, with the proper battery 
equipment, would prove to give not only the best, but by far the 
cheapest transportation the wor.a had ever known. 
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Vehicle Fashions for January 1911 




STANHOPE. 
Built by D. M. Sechler Company. 




... ' ,^ V 



AUTO-SEAT BUGGY. 
Built by D. M. Sechler Company. 
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Wood-working' and iSmithing' 



WORKING DRAWING OF LANDAULETTE 
MOTOR BODY. 

(Drawing on Opposite Page.) 

The Hub has used its constant efforts to keep its subscribers 
in the van of progressive manufacture ever since the motor car- 
riage became a controlling element in carriage building. 

The working drafts in each issue of The Hub have shown a 
varied and exclusive desig^n of body. The lines and proportions 
have been evolved from a study of the world's markets, which, 
by a singular characteristic, ds very barren of a striking indi- 
vidualism. 

The desig^n given here is a style of single car that is at pres- 
ent in great demand by those who like to drive themselves, and 
whose needs arc answered in a light and efficiently engined ve- 
hicle of light draught and quick speed. 

The lines are those obtained at the English exhibition in Lon- 
don, though the draft is not altogether a dead following, but the 
character and style to fill a void in motor demand is. We have 
sailed thus near the wind of fashion and style to keep The Hub's 
subscribers posted with up-to-date fashion and the grooves it is 
running in. 

The hind quarter is cab-phaeton ed in lines and depth, which 
provides a longer surface to give a living force to controlling 
corner pillar line, as it boldly strengthens itself in the corner 
and faintly vanishing to the coupe pillar whose carved end is in- 
verted, thus allowing the front line of the pillar to run into a 
finishing harmony. 

The door is corner curved on both sides, which bath strength- 
ens the front pillar and the standing pillar of the quarter. The 
door is fitted with a portable top light, so that when the car is 
fitted with an inward folding mechanism on the landaulette prin- 
ciple which pervents elongation as an open carriage. The head 
appears as a canopy with back and corner belt, but when re- 
quired as a closed car there are side pieces of waterproofing 
which button on and is provided with a celluloid light, in the side, 
as is shown in the draft. 

The head fitting and the door arrangement will form the sub- 
ject of articles specially devoted to these inventions and im- 
provements. 

The depth of the body is cut up with a belt paneling in which 
sham cane work or fancy carved paneling can be worked up as 
are relief decorations. 

The corner of the body is round cornered and curved in van- 
ishing to the bottomside line; this makes a smart cutting relict 
to the length of the quarter both in depth and in fore-shortening 
it. The body is fitted with a hind box boot, which is used as a 
store for a spare wheel, and the door portable light. The top of 
the boot can be utilized for strapping luggage on, while the back 
of the boot is provided with a door as in Fig. 2. The boot can be 
fitted with a top flap door, and a back one as well. 

The bottomside of the body is made in one piece, and cut back 
to the line of the boot to which it is fitted and screwed up from 
underneath — the boot bottomside shows the line of the chassis, 
and the turnunder line of the body on the plan shows the amount 
of projection the body stands over the body at that part. The 
full distance on the finished turnunder of the bottomside is from 
3 to 4, but of course, in cutting out, a wider allowance has to be 
made for the side bevel on the turnunder pillar to work up to a 
full point as far as the door line of the body. 

The car makes a very smart professional vehicle most suitable 
for doctors and business men requiring a quick haulage from 



point to point, while it is of taking design and admirably suited 
to self chauffeuring. 

Fig. 1 shows the full design and fittings. 

Fig. 2 shows the half back view and design of the moulding 
following line of boot and canopy head outline from this section. 

Fig. 3 shows the half plan of the body and its widths from ev- 
ery point as the body is showing upside down. The base line of 
the body is, of course, the outside controlling line and a regular 
sweep on the elbow line. The point of the turnunder line is shown 
in chain line as projected from the body from the back section in 
Fig. 2. 

The turnunder line is only a regular curve on the width of the 
door, and then irregularly returns to the elbow point. This is, cfF 
course, owing to the elevation shape of the hind quarter, which 
can be finely traced from the points of turnunder to the body 
and projected to the plan. It is not at all necessary to show this 
detail here, it has been fully measured off and worked into posi- 
tion as explained — this the fully experienced and technical body- 
maker understands. The boot is solid-sided stuff, 1 in. birch 
makes the best siding. The bottomside to which the bootside is 
half check framed is cut back from the full width at 3—4. The 
standing pillar of the body and the corner pillar of the quarter 
are framed into the bottomside, a method which has been fully 
explained in the working drawings of back numbers of The Hub. 

The sizes for building the body are: Full length of body on 
chassis, 7 ft. 2 in.; width of chassis, 3554 in.; width of body on 
bottom of boot, 36 in.; width of bottomside on boot, 3^ in.; 
across center at 3 — 4, 8^4 in.; the bevel to flush up in the turn- 
under up to the door bottom must be added to this. The line A — 
B is really the chassis line and the distance from 4 to a the 
amount of projection of the body over the chassis at that point. 
Full width of quarter on elbow line, 27 in.; width of quarter to 
controlling body line, 235^2 ii\; full depth of quarter on standing 
pillar line from top to elbow moulding, 2 ft. 5 in.; over mould- 
ings, 2 ft. 3^ in. Width of door 24 in.; depth of ditto from bot- 
tom elbow moulding, 18^/^ in.; full depth of waist rail, 6 in.; 
depth of quarter belt rail over moulding 3^ in.; width- of bot- 
tom of coupe pillar on a straight line over eye, 9 in.; width of 
pillar at top, 1^4 in. 

Length of boot top from body, 2 ft. 6 in.; width on top, 36 in.; 
depth of side, \^y^ in.; width of bonnet quarter, 8 in.; width of 
body across elbow point, 46 in.; across inner moulding point, 36 
in.; width across standing pillar, 50 in.; across front pillars, 46 in.; 
depth from seat line to top of roof slot, 45 in. 



BABBITING METAL. 



After removing old babbit heat the box to be babbited to burn 
all oil and aid in making solid when the new box is poured be 
sure to clean out small holes which hold babbit. Clean all parts 
as much as possible, as the cleaner the better. Now to keep shaft 
from clinging to babbit, my idea is that to smoke the shaft is a 
little the best. Put an even skum of soot all over it at places 
where metal touches the shaft. If the box is solid simply place 
the shaft in the center of box, plastering up the places of leakage 
with putty, and pour, but if the box is in halves, a little more pre- 
caution must be taken. Wooden liners are about the best. Cut a 
few small nicks in the edge next to the shaft, pour, pull out lin- 
ers, scrape and smooth up box, cut oil holes and it is finished. 
Another thing which I forgot to mention is to put a small lump 
of resin in the box before pouring as this puts a stop to those 
gases which sometimes cause trouble, and aids in holding babbit 
the same as it does in soldering. 
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CUTTING GEAR TEETH IN PATTERNS ON A 
BAND SAW. 



A device whereby the teeth :n bevel gear patterns can be cut 
on the band saw 13 shown in the accompanying sketch. With this 
derice the teeth can be cut much more accurately and quickly 
than shaping them by hand. Having the blank gear pattern. A, 
turned to the proper size, lay out the teeth on the pitch line as 
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shown at B. Turn, tip a round ball, C, in the lathe, and fasten it 
to a board, D, with nails as shown. 

Turn up a cone, E, of the proper length and hollow out one 
end to fit this ball. Fasten the blank gear to the cone, being 
careful to get it exactly in the center. Saw through the board 
and fasten the board to the saw table in this position. By hold- 
ing the cone ball to the exact center of the ball and against the 
b&ll the teeth can be sawn out according to the layout on the 
blank. This device is also very handy for making experimental 
wooden gears. 



PITCH OF SPRINGS. 



It has been asked (subject, building a platform gear for a sur- 
rey), is it customary to elevate the springs in front ends? 

There is a rule, considered standard, which advises, in setting 
up the front carriage part, to place the fore end of the springs 
as much higher as the same will be likely to drop when under the 
body, (with pole in) and being drawn at from four to six miles 
per hour over an average road. 

The fifth-wheel is then placed a trifle low behind, J/^-inch or 
less, or about as much as the upper part of the gear will yield to 
level when under same strain as above stated. 

The result, after many observations, was placed at from one 
to one and a fourth inches, according to weight of pole, etc., for 
38 inch to 40 inch springs. 

For rear springs the same length, from J4 to ^-inch was con- 
sidered right, the object being to bring the top side of axles to 
the horizontal lines, so they would run over level bearings 
(plumb spoke) and in parallel lines. 

This, we believe, is the present practice by good builders 



IN BRAZING. 



To prevent the "bubbles" often occurring in the use of borax, 
use boric acid and sodium carbonate, of which borax is made 
and all difficulty will disappear. 



A HARDENING COMPOUND FOR STE£L(?) 

We find the formula given below in a technical journal :ha: 
pretends to know what it is talking about: 

Sal ammoniac, 1 oz.; corrosive sublimate, ^2 oz.; salt petre, ^2 
oz.; borax, 1 oz.; oil vitroil, 1 oz.; salt, 1 lb.; altim^ 1 oz.: soft wa- 
ter, 2 gallons. Into this stew it is recommended to plunge the 
hot metal and harden it 

Let us look into the action ox the above ingredients and see 
what kind of a prescription this trade journal doctor of metal- 
lurgy has given us. 

Sal ammoniac is mainly useful for solderers of metal for cleans- 
ing the point of a soldering iron. It is nitrate of ammonia. It ex- 
erts no influence on metallic iron that anyone knows about. 

Corrosive sublimate is a poison of an acute kind. It is com- 
pounded of mercury, by weight, 2 parts; sulphuric acid (oil vit- 
roil), 3 parts; chloride potassium 1^ pounds, then sublime by 
heat Mercury has no influence or effect on steel. 

Sulphuric acid is harmful to a large degree to metallic iron^ and 
would quickly eat holes into it if left immersed in the fluid. 

Chloride of sodium (salt) has some small hardening power 
over iron and steel. Its vapor is poisonous in conjunction with 
some of the above, and is injurious. 

Alum is a combination of sulphate of alumina and potassium. 
Its only value as a hardening material would lie in the small 
amount of potassium it contains, merely a few grains. It is a 
good mordant for dyers, but the metal worker does not find it 
useful. 

Borax is borate of soda. It might cleanse and soften the wa- 
ter, but its value would stop there. 

Oil of vitroil comes under the remarks about corrosive subli- 
mate. 

Salt is the only mixture in the formula of any practical ac- 
count. 

The quantity of water stated would effectually neutralize all 
the rest of the nonsense. 



A HOME-MADE JACK SCREW. 



The accompanying sketch shows a small jack which is cheap, 
simple and quite useful tn the shop. All that is required is a ^- 
in. by 8 in. bolt, one washer, a piece of 1-in. gas pipe, 8 in. long, 



i- 



and half of a 1-in. pipe flange. It is astonishing how much this 
little jack is capable of raising, says a correspondent of the Prac- 
tical Engineer. It does not require over 10 minutes to make. 



CARRIAGE BUILDERS WANTED IN AUSTRALIA 



The annual report of the Master Carriage and Wagon Build- 
ers' Association, Adelaide, states that, owing to the scarcity of 
skilled mechanics in Australia, through which many firms have 
been obliged to refuse orders, the British Immigration League 
of Australia has been asked if it is possible to secure mechanics 
from the United Kingdom. The leagfue is taking steps to supply 
the carriage builders' wants. 
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WAGON BUILDERS VISIT WORKS OF HOOPES 
BROS. & DARLINGTON AT WEST 
CHESTER, PA. 

On November 29th wagon builders and those interested in the 
trade visited the works of Hoopes Bros. & Darlington at West 
Chester, Pa. The delegation re;presenting the Carriage and Wag- 
on Builders* Association of Philadelphia left Broad Street Sta- 
tion at 11.04 A.M. and on arrival were escorted to the leading 
hotel where a dinner, consisting of everything in season, was 
prepared, after which a thorough inspection was made of the 
plant and questions answered to the full satisfaction of everyone. 
Wheels were put throug-h in a manner that was very instructive. 
Everyone was impressed with the large stock of well seasoned 
material on hand, and the exceptional care taken by the work- 
men. During the afternoon an alarm was sounded and in 1]^ 
mintttes three streams were put on the buildings forced by the 
firm's own pump running at high pressure, supplying a thousand 
gallons a minute. 

Among those present were Chas. Preisendanz, president of 
the Carriage Builders' Association of Philadelphia; Wm. Gerhab, 
Wm. McConigal, J. H. Risdon, Fred Schrerr, Chas. Wacker, H. 
Kerstein, A. J. Ayers, A. C. Fischer, H. A. Kline, R. Arthur Bit- 
tong, J. Halton, Wm. Wedekamper, A. P. Cardwell, Edw. Preis- 
endanz, Chas. Hassett, Samuel Shisler, J. H. Schumacker, Chas. 
A. Heergeist, Thos. J. Manning, Louis A. Ohme, A. Wojezynski, 
H. F. Keachline, secretary Carriage Builders' Association of Phil- 
adelixhia; W. E. Marbaker, J. E. Rech, L. I. Hall of Carnegie 
Steel Co.; W. L. Taylor, preadent Keystone Spring Works; 
Geo. Bittorf, Wm. E. Dennis, Wm. B. Morgey, Wm. Petry, Wm. 
P. Hansen, Wm. H. Godshall, B. R. Richards, John Dengelden, 
J F. Mitchelf, M. C. Edwards, of Cambria Steel Co.; Albert 
Kohler, Emile Insinger, Fred Fischer, B. Frank Duffield, E. C. 
Everhart, F. W. Seese, R. C. Ware. 



PRICES OF RUNABOUT BUGGY REPAIRS. 



DEMAND FOR CARRIAGES IN WEST INDIES. 



In the past year there have been imported into Guadeloupe 30 
carriages, of which 28 came from the United States. Some of 
these were imported for private use by the (purchasers; but a 
number were brought in for sale, and these latter were almost 
without exception disposed of before -it was possible to complete 
the customs formalities. The average entered value was $130; 
although most of those for sale were second-hand buggies or 
runabouts, they were sold at an average price of $150. American 
vehicles are very popular here on account of their lightness; lo- 
cal roads are steep and bad and the horses small. Metal axles are 
especially in demand — the light appearance counts. Catalogues 
could be made good use of at the consulate. 



"MORE RESILIENT THAN AIR.' 



The Endurance Tire Co., of Detroit, capitalized at $150,000, 
has for its object the production of a solid rubber tire invented 
by H. Hodgson, which is claimed to be "more resilient than air," 
The tire is formed by rubber sections held by a steel case, a 
hoop of steel supporting the tire with a ^-inch air space be- 
tween the hoop and the rim. In addition to Hodgson and his at- 
torney, Edward Pokorny, the men interested in the venture are 
Joseph L. Schlund, George D. Reid and Arthur H. Britton. 



FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 



An American consular of!icer in Russia reports that a business 
man in his district is in the market for axles for heavy and light 
carriages and trucks on lateral rollers and ball bearings, each 
kind separate or a combination of both wheels with pneumatic 
and solid tires for carriages and light vehicles; whole hides of 
patent and lacquered leather for carriage tops, aprons, boot tops, 
and the like. 



Bottom in body $1.50 to 

Panel, front or back 1.75 to 

Panel, side 2.50 to 

Removing and replacing body loops 

Sill, end 

Sill, side 

Seat panel, side 1.75 

Seat panel, back 2.00 

Seat frame in bottom 1.25 

Scat, complete 3.50 

Axle bed, replacing irons 2.50 

Body loop ends 1.50 

Bolts, each OS 

Clips, axle 25 

Clips, saddle (single) 1.00 

Clips, 2 saddle and plate 1.00 

Cross bar in shaft l.SQ 

Fifth wheel, Derby, single perch 2.50 

Fifth wheel, Derby, double perch 3.00 

Head block, plain scrolls 1.75 

Head block, fancy scrolls 2.50 

Head block, plate, single perch 1.75 

Head block, plate, double perch 3.00 

King bolt (clip) 1.25 

King bolt, plain 1.00 

Perch (1) straight replacing irons 3.00 

Perch (1) bent, replacing irons 4.00 

Perch (2) bent, replacing irons 5.00 

Perch plate, welded, single 2.00 

Perch plate, double 2.50 

Perch end for double perch 90 

Shaft Beam (1) and replacing irons 2.50 

Shaft Beams (2) and replacing iions 4.50 

Single-tree 1.00 

Shaft-Eyes (2) and bolts 1.75 

Single-tree Plates (lock ipat.) 50 

Setting Axle 1.50 

Spring Bar, fancy scrolls 2.25 

Spring Bar, plain scrolls 1.75 

Shaft Clips (2) 1.75 

Shaft Clips (1) 1.00 

Stay heel 75 

Spring bar . clips, each 25 

Step welded solid on body loop 2.50 

T— in shaft iron 1.25 



$2.50 
3.50 
4 50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.75 
3.25 
3.75 
2.75 
6.50 
3.50 
2.00 

.10 

.35 
1.25 
1.25 
2.00 
3.00 
3.25 
2.25 
3.00 
2.00 
3.50 
1.50 
1.25 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 
2.50 
3.00 
1.00 
3.00 
6.00 
1.25 
2.00 

.75 
1.75 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 

.40 
3.00 
1.75 



WATERPROOF CEMENT RECIPES. 



1. White lead, red lead and boiled oil mixed together with a 
good size to the consistency of putty. 

2. Dissolve 1 oz. powdered resin in 10 oz. strong ammonia and 
add 5 parts gelatine and a l-part solution of acid chromate of 
lime. 

3. For a waterproof paste cement add to hot starch paste one- 
half its weight of turpentine and a small piece of alum. 

4. For lining cisterns, make into a paste with boiled oil 2 parts 
each of powdered brick, quicklime and wood ashes. 



WILL MAKE AUTO TOPS. 

The Marshalltown Buggy Company, of Marshalltown, la., has 
begun the manufacture of a new type of automobile top invented 
by Joseph Lemp, superintendent of the company's plant. The top 
will be built to order to fit any automobile. 



BOILER COMPOUND FORMULA. 



Sal soda crystals, 18 lbs.; dextrin, 18 lbs.; alum, 6 lbs. 
6 lbs.; crude ipotash, 3 lbs. It gives fine satisfaction. 



sugar, 
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'THE PRESIDENT'S DINNER.' 



For years it has been usual for the "new" president of the Car- 
riage Builders' National Association to "give a dinner," which has 
come to be called the president's dinner. 

This function occurs at the close of the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which is held in New York City, always in No- 
vember of each year. 

This dinner is a function of courtesy. There is nothing obli- 
gatory attaching to it, but custom has given it almost the force 
of a mandate. 

This time, November 19, it was the "turn" of Mr. Charles J. 
Richter, and he selected the Hotel Astor. 

It was a fine function, given in what is called the "yacht room" 
of the hotel, a room in its constructk)n and decoration intended 
to be a replica of a ship's cabin. As has become the custom, also, 
in recent times, everyone, save the host, who acts as toastmaster, 
is called upon to reply to some sentiment proposed by the host. 
So it is a feast of reason as well. 

The dinner was served according to the following: 

MENU. 

Caviar d' Astrachan sur socle. 
Tortue Verte Claire a la Fine Champagne. 
Hors d'Oeuvrcs Varies. 
Filet de Sole a la Marguery. 
Poussim Dessose aux Champignone Frais 
Pommes de Terre en Noisettes. Petite Pois au Beurre 

Terrapin a la Maryland. 
Sorbet au Rhum. 
Pluvier Dore Roti sur Canape. 
Salade Tropicale. 
Glace Rosadclle. 
Friandises Fruits Assortis. 

Cafe Noir. 

Chateau Yquem, 1898, White Rock, 
Moet & Chandon, Imperial Crown Brut 
The following members of the Executive Committe of the C. 
B. N. A. and the other guests of the President were at the din- 
ner: Daniel T. Wilson, T. M. Sechler, Theodore Luth, Charles C. 
Hull, Warren D. Oakes, George A. Brockway, Morris Woodhull, 
J. D. Dort, Maurice B. Connolly, Louis Strauss, Fred B. Jud- 
kins, Chas. A. Lancaster, Col. Franklin Murphy, Jr., A. Lawrence 
Phillips, John F. Galvin, W. W. Ogden, Louis Rouillion, John 
McGrath, Andrew F. Johnson, Edward W. Kearney, W. H. Ro- 
ninger, C. H. E. Redding. 



FLORENCE WAGON WORKS MAY BE MOVED TO 

DECATUR. 



That the Florence Wagon Works will be moved to Decatur, is 
now practically assured, says a dispatch in the Birmingham News. 
John W. Fry, president; Sam. C. Harlan, general manager, and 
Mr. Williams, architect for the company, have just looked over 
the two Decaturs. They were delighted with the situation. They 
are figuring on buying the plant of the old United States Rolling 
Stock Company in East New Decatur. The rolling stock prop- 
erty covers nearly fifty acr^s and contains several fine buildings. 
This plant has been lying idle for several years, and, it is said, 
that it is now offered to the Florence Wagon Works for about 
one-fourth of its actual value. Within the next few days it is ex- 
pected that the matter will be closed up. The Florence Wagon 
works is the fourth largest wagon factory in this country. They 
employ over 200 mechanics at good wages. 



NEW OFFICERS. 



At the annual meeting of the Manufacturers* Implement and 
Vehicle Club, DesMoincs, la., A. J. Ash was elected president; 
C. H. Turk was re-elected secretary, and J. W. Gilmore, treas- 



MOLLER & SCHUMANN'S MEN CONVENE. 

The "convention" of the selling staff of the Moller & Schu- 
mann Co., which was held on the 13th, 14th and 15th of Decem- 
ber, was attended by salesmen from all territories, with one or 
two exceptions, and while a most enjoyable affair in a social or 
fraternal sense, was beneficial to all of the salesmen as well. 

The social feature of the convention consisted of lunches, a 
dinner at the Midwood Club and a theatre party. 

The most important feature of the meeting was the lecture 
and scientific demonstrations by Dr. Charles Lipschitz on physi- 
cal and chemical drying of oils and varnishes, embracing the 
preparation and application of varnishes, botb air drying and 
baking, and pointing out the conditions under which they are ap- 
plied, and the means to overcome the difficulties that consumers 
are experiencing every day. 

Addresses were made by Mr. J. H. Schumann, Jr., president, 
on the growth of the business and prosperity of the trade gen- 
erally; by Mr. Herman Uehlinger on "Credit;" by Mr. W. R. 
Hyde, on "Salesmanship," and Mr. Charles Ncues on "How to 
Improve Trade Conditions," followed by Mr. Jabez Gorham, 
manager of the Chicago branch, and Mr. F. C. Schacfer, special 
western re«>resentative, and others. 

The following representatives were in attendance: John H. 
Mills, H. Kalkbrenner, Simon H. Bodenheim, Gabe Bodenheim, 
Wm. Gloeckner, Chas. B. Dreyer, Jabez Gorham, Frank C. 
Schaefer, Henry Holzman, Ernest Loebl, Philip Cart, Wm. J. 
Woody, Geo. W. Clarke, H. G. Bailey, A. C. Lamar, Oscar 
Smith, Wm. B. Bohn, Christ Wesp, E. W. Grant, R. H. Adc!- 
mann, R. A. Bautz, H. E. Colburn, Geo N. Davenport, W. A. 
Getty; Chas. Neues, correspondent; W. R. Hyde, sales manager. 



PHILADELPHIA CARRIAGE BUILDERS' MEET 

ING. 



The regular monthly meeting of the Carriage and Wagon 
Builders' Association of Philadelphia was held on Friday even- 
ing, December 16. Charles Preisendanz, the president, being un- 
able to be present, the chair was occupied by William B. Morgcy. 
The subject of "Selling Terms and Collections" was continued 
from the November meeting. Charles H. Hassert led a profi-table 
discussion of the question. In addition to being president of the 
Kessler Wagon Co., Mr. Hassert is a lawyer, and gave sound 
and practical advice to those who sell vehicles on other than spot 
cash basis. A committee consisting of Messrs. Marbaker, E|an 
and Bittong, was appointed to draft a letter of sympathy to be 
sent to the widow of Joseph O. Hutton, late of the Schrack Var- 
nish Co., Philadelphia, and a member of the association, whose 
funeral occurred on December 14. 



STOCKHOLDERS* MEETING CALLED. 



Notices have been sent out for the annual stockholders' meet- 
ing of the Columbus Buggy Company, Columbus, O., which will 
be held at the company's offices January 10. The reports will 
show that in spite of dullness in some industrial lines, the year 
now closing broke all records in point of business in the historj' 
of the company. October and November of 1910 were two of the 
largest months on record, and December bids fair to equal if not 
excel those months. Orders show that the vehicle trade is now 
improving all over the country. The outlook for the coming year 
is said to be the best ever known by the officers of the company. 



VEHICLE CONSOLIDATION. 



The Edgerton Wagon Company, recently established at Ed- 
gerton, Wis., is reported to have purchased the business of the 
New Stratman Vehicle Company, of Dodgeville, Wis., and will 
consolidate the two industries at Edgerton. The Stratman con- 
cern manufactures wagons and carriages, making a specialty of a 
milk wagon. 
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Carriage and Automobile Painting' 



NEW METHOD OF PAINT AND VARNISH CUPS. 



Notwithtanding the long-established use of varnish cups the 
man of the brush and can of to-day manages to get along with 
the same primeval varnish cup as did his artistic predecessors of 
past decadvs. Fig. 1 is the plain old original tin cup, just like 
the one thrown into the potato patch by Wordsworth when he 
quaffed his first quaff from the dear old oaken bucket which hung 
in the well. 

The ordinary jack-leg painter to the expert varnisher might 
exclaim: "The tin cup is good enough for me, I fail to see any- 
thing wrong with it. Please tell me where the fault lies if you 
can?" It can be done very readily. In the illustration, Fig. 1, 
B shows the opening at the top, A the body of the cup, C the 
handle, D the bottom, just where some of the mischief lies. The 




bottom is made of tin and is joined to the body by means of 
locking and soldering afterwards to prevent leaking. The joint 
on the inside forms a more or less open corner into which all 
fine particles of dirt, sand, or other unworthy material usually 
finds its way, and once there, remains. Boiling in alcohol, ben- 
sine, potash, or water will not dislodge it 

However, as soon as the varnish enters the cup it forms an 
affinity with it, coaxes it out when the brush lifts out of the varnish, 
and permits its roaming around to all parts of the varnish in the 
cup, trying its best to connect with the brush, with no other ob- 
ject in view than to get brushed off onto the object to which the 
varnish is app-lied. When the job is done and varnish has set, we 
hear something like this: "Well now, what do you know about 
that?" "Where did that sand come from?" which is part of the 
story, and is a re-singing of the same old song. 

This "deviltr/' may be overcome by means of a common- 
sense cup, of which Fig. 2 shows the ground work. A body of 
cup, B opening at top, C the bottom, which is one piece with 
the body, and is either spun or struck up with a die. In this bot- 
tom there is no seam for collection of impurities. Fig. 3 is the 




J' 



cup complete — A the body, B a skirt soldered onto the outside of 
the cup at F, usually denominated a petticoat, the object being to 
give the cup a firm stand. C, C are two uprights with slots at 
D D and are secured to the outside of the cup at E E. Dotted 
line N shows the scraper as adjusted to slots D D. G is the up- 
per part of the handle which has the hook K on the omder side, 
into which the forefinger fits and holds the cup from tipping. H is 
the back or grip of handle with the hook L, which just fits the 
hand and helps hold the cup secure. M is the ear by which the var- 
nish may be poured out without splashing. 



Fig. 4 shows the scraper with ears or lugs B B, at the ends, to 
prevent slipping. This utensil may be made of sheet brass or 
zinc, latter preferred. 

Fig. 5 is a dear little sand joker. A the open top, B the rounded 
bottom which catches all precipitations and fits in the cup snugly 
and clears the bottom just a little. C C are little ears by which to 
lift out the little joker. You can clean it out with turps and pour 
the material into rough priming pot. The whole may be made 
of porcelain, or vitrified earthen ware. Metal is the better mater- 
ial and nothing is better than good tin sheets. 



HANDLING A PENCIL. 



A first-class pencil hand ought to have a good knowledge of 
design and drawing to back up his facility with the brush. He 
may never aspire to be a designer, but he ought to learn to draw 
in order to be able to use his pencil more freely. He knows why 
things take certain shapes, and why a curve should be fuller in 
one place than another. If a design has to be modified to fit 
some awkward corner or to go round a corner he can <lo what is 
desired. There is a point worth noting in this connection which 
is very apt to be overlooked. It is practically impossible for one 
man to make a faithful copy of another's work. To begin with 
want of knowledge handicaps the copyist — he does not know the 
specific reasons for doing things in certain ways — and when a 
fuller training gives him the missing information, a certain 
amount of personal prejudice or preference, often quite uncon- 
scious, springs up to modify his rendering of the model. But, on 
the whole, the most satisfactory work is that produced by the 
man who knows. Though it may not be in every detail all that 
the designer wanted, it will be strong and virile, its curves will 
be vigorous and confident. 

The industrious student must study old work, not with the 
idea of copying it literally, but to understand and appreciate its 
good points. So far as possible, 'we should be always endeavor- 
ing to do something different from what has been done before, 
and so moving forward with the times, but an intelligent knowl- 
edge and understanding of what has been done in the past will 
always help us forward. 



TRIMMING FANCIES. 



The trimmer will find in this account of novelties in the Olym- 
pia show something to kecip him thinking and inventive: 

Quite a novel effect in painting was achieved on a handsome 
limousine landaulette of the flush-sided pattern. The panels were 
of a biscuit fawn color, the belt and door rails being of a rich sea 
green. The interior color scheme was evidently the result of 
much careful thought, and harmonized with the exterior painting, 
down to the smallest detail. Light brown cord was employed on 
the seats, cushions and lower panels, the laces being artistically 
patterned in green on a background of the same shade. The up- 
per panels and roof were trimmed in sea green cloth, and fit- 
tings of ivory and nickel gave the finishing touches to a very 
effective color arrangement. The driving seat was upholstered in 
morocco hide to exactly match the body color, and two folding 
seats were provided inside the car, turning up on the front panel. 
The luggage rail was painted to match the panels and was fin- 
ished by a brass scroll. 

Another limousine landaulette body 'was Carried out in a new 
shade of cinnamon brown, to which a further touch of smartness 
was added by plain black mouldings, fine lined in chrome. The 
driving seat was upholstered in morocco hide of the same shade 
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of brown, and the pale grey of the interior trimming afforded a 
pleasing contrast Ko the rich tones of the panels — a contrast ac- 
centuated by the upholstering of the roof and upper parts in dark 
brown cloth. 

In another the head leather was pleated in such a way that the 
top is rounded off on the back, the top corners from the back 
view harmonizing with the turn under the lower panels. Dark 
green morocco hide was employed in the interior, with laces to 
match, and two turn-up seats were fitted under the front light. 
In perfect keeping with the subdued coloring were the polished 
mahogany cantines and ivory fittings. 

The cars were lighted by a central roof light, having a special 
reflecting globe, and another point of interest consisted in a nar- 
row strip of brass attached to the bottom of the window frame 
on the outside, fitting over the striking plate. A clip was fixed to 
the plate on the inside of the frame, holding the glass string to 
the frame and fitting over the inside of the plate, thus preventing 
any possibility of rattle. 

A limousine landaulette was painted dark blue, picked out in 
white, and upholstered in blue morocco. While everything had 
been done to make the body as light as possible, nothing which 
might add to the comfort or beauty of the vehicle had been for- 
gotten. Especially was a luxurious appearance imparted to the 
driving seat by the broad squabbing on the elbow. 



THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COLOR. 



In theory harmony of color is simplicity itself, but in practice 
it generally proves quite a different matter. There is found to 
be something more ne:»ssarv to makf; a i^\H>d color schema than 
a knowledge of theory. ricA'^ijv-y work may conform to rhe 
accepted laws of color harmony, but it will be found that there 
is a good deal about such which is the result of something more 
than adherence to accepted laws. 

One reason, says The Painters' Magazine, why theoretical 
color schemes are often unsatisfactory is because text-book au- 
thors generally deal with colors of normal intensity. When a 
red is spoken of the author has in mind such a red as vermilion, 
and in the case of green such a green as a middle chrome. 

In actual practice combinations of full-toned colors are rarely 
satisfactory. The reason is that pleasing color schemes depend 
upon subtlety of balance and variation in tone values as much, if 
not more than, in true contrast in the matter of actual color. 

It is known that tints which are made by simply reducing a 
normal color are never as pleasing as tints which are got by in- 
termixing several colors. A pure full green or a pure tint of 
green is never as pleasing as a shade or tone of green. A chrome 
green, for instance, can seldom be used to good effect. It clashes 
with almost every other color with which it may be brought in 
contact. With a broken or subdued green it is different. This 
will harmonize with an almost unlimited number of color tones, 
because its composition gives it an affinity with almost all colors 
whether they be warm or cold primary, secondary or tertiary. 

Owen Jones, the great authority on ornament, has said that 
no color scheme can be regarded as complete unless all the pri- 
mary colors are present in equal proportions. This statement has 
often confused th« student of color. It is, however, by no means 
difficult to grasp, and fairly accurately state broadly its first 
principles of good color. 

The painter ought to aim more for delicacy of tone in color 
combinations rather than violent contrasts. In running lines or 
putting on stencils it is a common thing to see the painter use a 
striking color which in depth is quite out of keeping with the 
other colors used. Very good results may be got by simply sten- 
cilling the ornament in a color made by darkening the ground 
color, or the ornament may be in a soft contrasting color lighter 
or darker than the ground. 

Strong colors for lines are suitable only, as a general rule, 
when the line is very thin, because a little of a strong decided 
color goes a long way. As a rule the larger the surface the 



softer the color. Broad lines may be soft browns, whereas fine 
lines may be in crimson or some such decided color. It is a mis- 
take to imagine that great contrast means great strength. Exces- 
sive contrast destroys the restful effect inseparable from good 
color work. Each tone in a color scheme should take its place 
and none be unduly obtrusive. A knowledge of a few simple 
principles together with care and judgment, will give, often with 
a trifling amount of labor, better effects than elaborate work, 
which involves a great amount of labor and materials. 



REPAINTING A BUGGY, CARRIAGE OR AUTO- 
MOBILE IN TWO DAYS. 



First thing in the morning when you start to work is to un- 
hang your job, and number same, then wash good all over top, 
and while job is drying clean the grease off of gear or chassis, 
then sandpaper your body well and give it a coat of roughstuff; 
then sandpaper chassis or gear and all their parts. N«xt give a 
coat of dark lead if painting is to be black. Mix keg white lead 
and dry lamp black together stiff with a little pale japan in mix- 
ture, no oil. Thin with turpentine and put on a heavy coat with 
a camel's hair brush smoothly. As soon as this is done glaze 
body all over with putty, clean up top and dress same if job has 
top on. After this is done give body another coat of roughstuff, 
then wait till noon and give another coat. The same night rub 
body out of roughstuff, sand or rub off with a rag. Give it a 
coat of solid covering color-varnish. The next day, in the after- 
noon, rub and finish with a quick-drying body varnish. For the 
gear moss off and smooth putty just the big holes, then give 
a coat of solid covering color-varnish first thing the next morn- 
ing. Then moss and stripe and finish the same evening you do 
the body. 

Get an easy-working gear varnish, one that will dry hard over 
night. If this is the only job you have you will have to do a 
little loafing, or work at something else. Time in which to do all 
we will say, ten hours; could be done quicker. Cost of time, 
$2.50, stock, $1.50; total $4.00. Light buggy, $8.00 for repainting 
this way. Carriage, $9.00 to $10.00; automobile $15 to $20. Stock 
for carriage $2; for automobile $3. Good price for stock. If one 
had plenty of work at these prices he couW have it easy. 

w. A. rigglema:k. 



A WHITE LEAD SUBSTITUTE. 



A French patent has just been granted for a process of mak- 
ing what is claimed to be a harmless substitute for white lead. 
According to a description of it in the "Manchester Guardian," 
by mixing together equal quantities of saturated solutions of 
alum and carbonate of soda there is produced a white gelatinous 
precipitate of aluminium carbonate of the consistency of butter 
After filtration the jelly is mixed, in the proportion of two- 
thirds or more, with finely powdered carbonate of lime, or mag- 
nesia, and rendered homogeneous by prolonged trituration. The 
product is dried in thin layers by moderate heat, and afterwards 
finely ground with linseed or poppy oil to the consistency of 
white lead. It is claimed that, like white lead, the substitute can 
be stored for a long time under water, and can be made up into 
paint with coloring matters and dryers. It is also stated that the 
paint lies with a gloss that makes varnishing unnecessary. 



WOULD YOU DO IT? 



Painters often have trouble in keeping the second coat of var- 
nish from crawling away from the first, says Practical Mechan- 
ics, especially in cold weather. A simple remedy for this is to go 
over the first coat with benzine and allow it to dry before ap- 
plying the second coat of varnish. The benzine leaves a gray 
upon the varnish, which does not injure it in the least and causes 
the second coat to stick. To do a first class job of varnishing the 
temperature in the room should be about 65 degrees. 
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RUBBER COLLAPSE INJURING TRADE. 

Consul-General Anderson, Honkong, China, says that the lo- 
cal trade in nearly all of the lower Chinese coast ports has been 
greatly interfered with by tight financial conditions, due to the 
ooHapse of several Chinese banks. The collapse of these banks 
has been due to the collapse of a number of inflated rubber com- 
panies in which many Chinese capitalists have speculated. 

The movement toward the establishing of plantations for the 
cultivation of rubber in Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and oth- 
er portions of the tropical East, which has so interested British 
investors, has been particularly attractive to Chinese and Anglo- 
Chinese capitalists, as most of those concerned have been familiar 
with the country and with its rubber possibilities. Some of the 
best rubber estates are owned by Chinamen and much of the 
land which it has been planned to develop into rubber planta- 
tions has been in the control of Chinese capitalists from the 
South China ports, whence practically all of the Chinese to be 
found in the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Java,, and foreign coun- 
tries generally have come. 

Stpeculation in shares in rubber companies in the Chinese ports 
has been very active. When the inevitable collapse came Chinese 
investors and the Chinese banks which had loaned money on 
rubber shares suffered. In Shanghai several banks failed and the 
taotai, or district governor, used the credit of the Province to 
borrow money for the purpose of tiding over good but -tempor- 
arily embarrassed concerns. Conditions in Canton were little 
better. In Macao, where there was an unusually large specula- 
tion in rubber shares, the situation has been very serious. Even 
Manila was affected by the general collapse. In Hongkong the 
trouble has been felt more indirectly but very seriously. There 
was not so heavy speculation before the crash and there has not 
been so violent a reaction, but the general financial conditions in 
the htnfterland, brought about by the failures and monetary 
stringency, have been felt keenly here and several lines of trade 
have had their volume of business greatly curtailed. Cotton yarn, 
cotton cloths nd similar goods are said to have suffered partic- 
ularly. 



ANNUAL MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. 



ANTI-FREEZING SOLUTIONS. 



The following anti-freezing solutions have been tried out and 
will be found efficient as low as the temperature given: 

For 5 degrees below zero and upward, wood alcohol, 15 per 
cent; glycerine, 15 per cent; water, 70 per cent. 

For 15 degrees below zero, wood alcohol, 18 percent; glycerine, 
18 per cent; water, 64 per cent. 

Alcohol should be added from time to time as the solution is 
used up, and the formula broken by evaporation. If the motor is 
left running with the car standing idle this anti-freezing solution 
is quite likely to boil and evaporate rapidly. 

The lubrication of the motor requires extra attention in ex- 
tremely cold weather. When the mercury drops below zero a 
thin oil which does not thicken readily should be used. Extreme 
care should be .taken to see that the oil in the lubrication system 
is not too thick to operate freely. 

It should be remembered that gasoline does not evaporate as 
readily in cold as in warm weather. If the motor stands idle with- 
out protection until it gets cold, difficulty in starting may be ex- 
perienced. 



OWOSSO CO. IN RECEIVER'S HANDS. 



The Owosso (Mich.) Motor Co, on December 6, asked for the 
appointment of a receiver and for the dissolution of the com- 
pany. J. P. Waters, of Detroit, superintendent of the company, 
was nominated as receiver. The hearing will not be held until 
March 7. The dissolution is for the purpose of reorganizing on 
a more solid basis. The manufacturing of the light motor trucks 
will continue without interruption. 



At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Champion 
Wagon Company, Binghamton, N. Y., the following were elected 
as directors: James A. Bassett, Henry C. Ripley, Edgar R. Cable, 
Jonas Shays and Theodore D. Gere. 

The Marshalltown (la.) Buggy Co., hcW its annual meeting on 
December 20. The old board of directors was re-elected. The 
following officers were chosen: L. M. Osborne, president and 
treasurer; W. A. Tuttle, vice-president; Ray R. East, secretary. 
Mr. Kierulff reported the financial condition of the company in 
the best condition it has been since its organization. An amend- 
ment to the articles was adopted to the effect that the company 
may acquire and own stock in other companies. 

At the annual meeting of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
held in their Akron office on December 5, the following officers 
were re-elected: President and general manager, F. A. Seiber- 
ling; vice-president, Charles W. Seiberling; secretary, G. M. Sta- 
dleman; treasurer, Frank H. Adams; assistant treasurer, W. E. 
Palmer; superintendent, P. W. Litchfield. 

The D. M. Sechler Implement & Carriage Co. held its annual 
meeting December 20 at Moline, III, and re-elected its old board 
of directors and officers as follows: President, Thomas M. Sech- 
ler, Moline; vice-president, J. M. Moon, St. Louis; secretary, A. 
T. Mcllvaine, Moline; treasurer, O. M. Stowe, Moline; assistant 
secretary and general manager, W. J. Davis, Moline. The Sech- 
ler company has had a prosperous year. While there has been 
no extensive plant extension, the volume of manufactured pro- 
duct has been up to standard. 



A CHEAP AND SIMPLE SCALE REMOVER. 



The following is given by the author of a standard book on 
engineering: Sal soda, 40 lbs.; gatechu, 5 lbs.; sal ammoniac, 5 
lbs. At one time I took charge of a boiler that was scaled very 
bad, and I did not find the sal ammoniac in town, so used the 
other two, and was not very particular about the proportion, 
either, with the result than in two weeks I had removed a large 
amount of the scale in large pieces, some of which were fully 
one-eighth inch in thickness. As I took feed water from over- 
head tank I would take off safety-valve and pour a few pounds 
of the mixture in boiler about once each week. 



NOW A CAT. FACTORY. 



After six months of chaos and mix-ups the Dundee Wagon 
Works, Crystall Lake, 111., which went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver early in the summer, after being declared bankrupt, has 
been purchased by the Montgomery Ward Company, of Chicago, 
and will be rebuilt with an addition, making the new plant twice 
the size of the present shops. 



WAR TALK SHORTENS HOURS. 



Wars and rumors of war in South America is ascribed by the 
Geneva (N. Y.) Wagon Company as the reason for operating its 
factory on short time. It has been receiving many South Amer- 
ican orders, but it is said that conditions have become so acute 
that shipments are hazardous. Until there is an improvement in 
trade, the works will be run seven hours per day four days per 
week. 



ALBANY CARRIAGE AND WAGON WORKERS. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers* Union No. 59, of Albany, N.Y., 
recently elected the following officers: President, D. M. Fallon; 
vice-president, Josejph Muller; recording secretary, Theodore 
Kullman; financial secretary, C. S. Nellegar; treasurer, W. Pfeif- 
fer; guide, Edward Keim; guard, Alonzo Smith; auditing com- 
mittee, H. C. Milliman, E. Reissig, William Cameron. 
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ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF TARIFF COMMISSION 
REVISION BY ITS FRIENDS. 



W. H. RONINGER, PRESIDENT. 



Professor Emery's statement is "we cannot remake our tariff 
quickly and make it well." He states that it is a laborious task 
and that time is essential. The many schedules of the bill were 
encompassed in five months. This haste resulted in a bill which 
deluded the people, and which was unsatisfactory to the country. 

There are many business men in this country who have been 
and are still in favor of a tariff commission, but it is an anomaly 
that many of these have been under the impression that an im- 
mediate revision of certain schedules is quite practical. Prof. 
Emery, however, says that this cannot be expected. He also says 
that a tariff commission cannot be of real value until it is a per- 
manent institution. He has with great frankness discussed the 
pitfalls and dangers, but he just as frankly states that the ulti- 
mate result can be only for the general good. 

The value of the tariff board cannot then be determined until 
sufficient time is given to demonstrate it. The five months ac- 
tual work is proof positive that no just tariff rates can be made 
in that time. This, therefore, upsets the statement that the exist- 
ing bill is as good as it should be. 

Many will cavil at the tariff board's belief that compulsory 
powers are unnecessary, but many will be enlightened by the ar- 
gument presented in this direction. 

Compulsory examination might exist in the statute and -it 
might be well to have it there, but it is doubtful whether a board 
or commission of the right calibre will ever enforce such a sta- 
tute. The gentlemen of the present board state that they can 
get what they want without it. 

Another statement is the value to commercial interests which 
a well compiled glossary of the facts would have, aside from the. 
making and recommendations of rates of duty. This has long 
been needed in this country and should prove of importance. 

The final conclusion is one that stands out boldly — this country 
needs a tariff commission, needs it permanently, and needs the 
kind of a tariff commission which Prof. Emery has so ably ad- 
vocated. 

The above is what Henry T. Wills, secretary of the National 
Tariff Commission Association, writes, and, of course, it is truly 
impartial. 



FRENCH FACTORY FOR GOODRICH. 



The Goodrich Tire Company has decided to manufacture in 
France. The European company has just secured possession of 
a large factory at Colombes, near Paris, recently vacated by the 
defunct Krieger Gasoline-Electric Company. A total area of 
30,000 square yards is available, sufficient for a very large produc- 
tion. The new factory will probably be in working condition 
early in the spring and will be controlled by engineers and fore- 
men from the Akron establishment. When in full working order 
it will supply the whole of the European market, comprising 
France, Italy, England, Germany and other outlying countries. 

Freight charges will be avoided, as well as the high duty at 
present paid to bring American tires into most European coun- 
tries. The company has had a selling branch «n London for sever- 
al years, and about three years ago opened a selling branch in 
Paris, primarily for the convenience of American tourists. Since 
then the business has grown to such an extent that the supplying 
of tourists IS a mere side issue. In France the Goodrich company 
has had considerable success with the taxicab companies. 



A BIG CONTRACT. 



A big contract that covers a period of five years and is valued 
at $2,500,000, has been closed by the Dayton Rubber Manufac- 
turing Company, of Dayton, O., and the Dayton Airless Tire 
Company, of Chicago. The Dayton concern manufactures air- 
less tires for motor vehicles. 



The last meeting of the year of the Implement, Vehicle and 
Hardware Association of St. Louis, was held Monday evening, 
December 19. The meeting was large, with an attendance of 
sixty members. It was also made the occasion of the annual 
election. The event was held in the Planters* Hotel. President 
Stevens and all the officers were present. 

After dinner President Stevens called the meeting to order. 

The matter of amending the by-laws of the association, to pro- 
vide that the annual election should be held upon the regular 
meeting night of December, instead of in January, was taken ap. 
The amendment was unanimously carried. 

President Stevens announced election of officers for the coming 
year in order. J. D. Manley nominated W. H. Roninger, of the 
Banner Buggy Company, as a candidate for the highest position. 
The nomination was seconded by L. A. Gescrich, of Moon Bros. 
Buggy Co. The nominations were ordered closed and the secre- 
tary was direted to cast the ballot of the association for Mr. Ron- 
inger. He was called upon for a speech, and responded in a few 
words of thanks. Then followed the election of the other officers, 
all being chosen unanimously. 

First Vice-President — Geo. B. Ogan. 

Second Vice-President — Carl Hirdler. 

Third Vice-President — J. H. Murphy. 

Fourth Vice-President — ^J. A. Geserich. 

Fifth Vice-President— H. M. Hubbell. 

Secretary — W. C. Howland. 

Treasurer — Geo. M. Hoffman. 

President Roninger said he would defer the appointment of the 
executive and standing committees until the January meeting. 



GOOD TIME WITH BEEFSTEAK. 



The Vehicle Manufacturers' Association of New York City is 
an organization of some of the active builders who meet as of- 
ten as necessary, but always annually, when a dinner and enter- 
tainment are among the features. This year "The Vienna" in 
East 58th street has been selected and a beefsteak dinner is the 
novel attraction. It is the fourth annual occasion, and January 
21 is the date. Generally the names of the committee o' ar- 
rangements is the promise of what is to come. Those who know 
the following gentlemen will just be glad to be "among those 
present" at that dinner and what is to come after: O. J. Duhamel, 
chairman; W. H. Hoepfner, Thos. J. Clark, George MacBeth, Jo- 
seph Huber, Jr. 



WAGONS BY MAIL. 



Yielding to what they believe to be a strong tendency in all 
commercial lines the Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Company, 
of Louisville, Ky., has completed arrangements to handle its out- 
put from the factory to consumer direct. The entire sales force 
of the company will be done away with and a catalogue business 
conducted. Among the reasons given for the change are the evil 
conditions which have grown up in the wagon trade, such as boy- 
cotting of factories selling their wagons to users in territory 
where they were not in dealer's stock, the giving of orders by un- 
scrupulous dealers to factories for the purpose of keeping them 
from being sold to competitors, with the intention of counter- 
manding orders before shipment can be made and "stool pigeon- 
ing" of wagons by keeping a few on hand to prevent competi- 
tors from handling them. 



FINE NEW QUARTERS. 



The Regal Buggy Company starts the New Year in a fine 
factory building at Eleventh and Howard streets, St. Louis. There 
are 80,000 square feet to occupy, and the company wants all the 
room. 
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IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE ASSOCIATIONS. 



The implement dealers in Western states have been very ac- 
tive in the matter of meetings, and the closing month of 1910 
recorded a number of gatherings. 

The Iowa Implement Dealers' Association called together 
something over a thousand men in Des Moines. W. J. Howard 
was re-elceted president. Vice-President J. R. Vaughan was also 
re-elected. E, Geil was chosen as a member of the board of di- 
rectors to succeed J. A. Johnston. E. P. Armknecht, secretary 
and treasurer, will be named again by the directory board. 

The association is on record for the formation of local clubs 
throughout the state. The parcels post and excessive express 
charges came in for the customary drubbing. There was much 
said about cost-accounting, and it was suggested to the state fair 
authorities that a new machinery building on the fair grounds is 
needed. 

The Wisconsin Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Asso- 
ciation occupied the auditorium in Milwaukee. Big attendance 
and much spirit shown. Robert T. Nash, of Grand Rapids, was 
re-elected president. L. H. Krause was elected vice-president, and 
George Ewen re-elected secretary-treasurer. The directors are: 

C. E. Borchardt, South Milwaukee; L. H. Krause, Port Washing- 
ton; F. R. Sebenthall, Eau Claire; Otto E. Scherer, Palmyra. 

The committees elected are: Legislative, F. R. Sebenthall, Ar- 
ne Johnson, E. A. Ramm, H. Fesenfeld, Otto E. Scherer; har- 
vester, J. W. Christensen, H. A. Schultz, M. H. Maridge, H. R. 
Brewer, E. J. Williams; conference, George Ewen, J. H. Miller, 
A. C. Fuge, J. C. Dana, Julius T. Knudson; resolutions, Arne 
Johnson, A. H. Prange, J. B. Watson; entertainment, Mr and 
Mrs. F. R. Sebenthall; Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Schraeder, Mr. 
and Mrs. D. A. Allaby, Mr. and Mrs. Dan Smith, Ml. and Mrs. 
George Ewen. 

The Wisconsin men are up in arms against the proposed prison 
twine factory at Waupun. Parcels post was hammered as a stock 
subject, and reciprocal insurance made its debut as a new sub- 
ject. The Cost-Educational Association had its professor on 
hand to give the customary lesson on how not to "go broke." 

This organization was formed in 1906 and has become a stur- 
dy infant. In conjunction with the meeting an exhibit of imple- 
ments was installed, and was a drawing feature. The entertain- 
ment feature was at the expense of the Manufacturers' and Job- 
bers' Association, and nothing was overlooked by the hosts. 

Among the exhibitors we specialize: Racine-Sattley Co., Stav- 
er Carriage Co., Durant-Dort Carriage Co., D. M. Sechler Car- 
riage Co., J, L. Clarke Carriage Co., Northwestern Manufactur- 
ing Co., Stoughton Wagon Co., Moline Wagon Co., Velie Car- 
riage Co. 

The Dallas (Texas) Machinery, Implement and Vehicle Club, 

at its regular monthly meeting, corralled the state attorney-gen- 
eral as its principal speaker. The lawyer said if all the hogs in 
the state were rolled into one big Jiog he could dig the Panama 
Canal without a grunt, and if all the steers were one, he could 
stand with his forefeet in Mexico and his hind feet would rest 
in Canada, brushing the aurora borealis with his tail. After this, 
the members felt they had been well advised as to the implement 
business! 

President J. E. Ludlow announced standing committees for the 
year as follows: Grievance Committee, F. L. Shaw, A. P. Ten 
Brook, F. I. Glenn, C. H. Behrens, Hardy Greenwood; constitu- 
tion, membership and by-laws, J, C. Duke, William M. Robin- 
son, J. M. Wendelken, H. S. Keating, Stanley Crabb; legislative 
and freight, W. C. Lemmon, George A. Trumbull, George W. 
Pierce, C. E. Wells, C. L. Lake; auditing committee, H. P. Farr, 
LaMonte Daniels. W. I. Bogardus, E. Rosenbaum, O. P. Robb; 
printing committee, M. L. Sammons, J. F. Schoellkopf, R. A. 
Niccolls, Joe Rogers, C. S. Cave; entertainment committee, F. 
W. Warner, O. C. Youngblood, Charles Padgitt, A. B. Tabor, J. 

D. Harper. 

The Illinois Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Associa- 



tion gathered in Peoria. Here also there was a large gathering 
of exhibitors showing their wares. The list of officers elected 
follows: President, William L. Derry; vice-president, J. F. Leuth; 
directors, A. B. Griffith, G. B. Leary, both re-elected, and A, 
Clevidence and William P. Morris. The office of secretary and 
treasurer is an appointive one. J. A. Montelius, Jr., was renamed 
for the office. The officers were entertained by the local imple- 
ment and vehicle club, as one of the events of the meeting. 



DATES OF DEALERS' CONVENTIONS. 



Minnesota Retail Implement Dealers' Association, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., January 10, 11 and 12. 

Idaho Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers* Association, 
Boise, Idaho, Jan. 13 and 14. 

Western Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers* Association, 
Kansas City, Mo., January 17, 18 and 19. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash., Jan. 18, 19 and 20. 

Colorado Retail Implement Dealers* Association, Denver, 
Colo., last week in January. (Subject to change.) 

Southern Illinois and Missouri Retail Implement and Vehicle 
Dealers* Association, St. Louis, Mo., January 24, 25 and 26. 

Oregon Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers* Association, 
Portland, Ore., January 24, 25, 26 and 27. 

North Dakota and Northwestern Minnesota Implement Deal- 
ers' Association, Devils Lake, N. D., February 1, 2 and 3. 

New York Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers* Association, 
Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 2 and \ 

Retail Dealers' Hardware and Implement Association of Tex- 
as, Houston, Tex., February 14, 15 and 16. 



TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. AWARDS PRIZES 
TO WORKMEN. 



The Timken-Detroit Axle Co., has made the first distribution 
of awards to the foremen of the various de»partments of the 
plant for cleanliness and care of plant and equipment. Sixty-five 
foremen gathered in the offices of the plant at 4 o'clock Friday 
afternoon. A. R. Demory, vice-president and factory manager, 
gave a short talk on "Harmony and the Square Deal.'* W. H. 
Hutton, purchasing agent, distributed the awards as follows: First. 
$25 — drill press department, Ben Wilson, foreman; second, $20 — 
gear cutting^ and grinding department, Harry R. Huber, foreman ; 
third, $15 — stock department, Charles R. Mumaw, storekeeper. 
Consolation (prizes of $5 each for excellence were awarded the 
milling machine department, Leonard E. Bauer, foreman; hub 
department, Herbert Clark, foreman; shipping department, John 
B. Nugent, Jr.; rough grinding department, Ben Fahindrich, fore- 
man; front axle department, C. F. Gazley, foreman; tool room, 
Edward Searles. Every foreman received a box of cigars, and 
the foremen presented handsome gold fobs to Superintendent 
Weaver and Assistant Supt. Thompson. 



CARRIAGES AND CARRIAGE STOCK. 



A report from an American .consular officer states that a firm 
doing business in the West Indies desires to be placed in com- 
munication with American manufacturers of hickory parts of car* 
riages and vehicles, particularly wheels, carriage poles, axle- 
trees, frames, and spokes, as well as of entire carriages. — No. 
6004. 



HAVE RAISED THE DOUGH. 



The special committee having in charge the matter of raising 
the bonus to defray the cost of moving the Heaton Wagon Com- 
pany's factory from Neosho, Mo., to Fort Worth, Tex., and the 
securing of subscriptions to the stock of the Texas company to 
the amount of $50,000, says the task is connpleted. 
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CARRIAGE TO AUTOMOBILE MAKING. 



ROSINA DANCED FOR THEM. 



The following from Long Island Motorist is a fair tribute to 
one of our really great builders, and we know the trade will be 
pleased to learn of facts that are so well stated: 

Back in the year 1869 in Eighteenth street, N«w York, A. S. 
Flandrau, son of one William Flandrau, who began carriage 
building in. New York in 1830, had begun to spell the word quali- 
ty in carriage making. Even at this early date his work was the 
"last word" in his special line. Later he moved his business to 
Broome street. 

In carriage building quality means convenience, comfort, sta- 
bility, durability, graceful contour, beauty of color, refinement of 
design and a thousand and one other important things. It is a 
business that requires great accuracy of pattern and design. As 
the artist has found that the change of one line in the human 
face is sufficient to destroy a likeness, so the carriage builder has 
discovered that the slight change of one line may mean a differ- 
ence between ugliness and beauty. 

By the year 1877 A. S. Flandrau had so far succeeded in spell- 
ing the word quality into his business that his product had be- 
come widely known. The trade-mark "Flandrau" on a carriage 
meant a high-grade carriage. During the above mentioned year 
he sold his business to two men, Scth C. Keyes and Daniel T. 
Wilson, who with the foundation already laid by their predeces- 
sor, and through their own untiring endeavors, developed their 
business of carriage making to such an extent that Flandrau and 
Company became in a short time the largest retail carriage build- 
ers in the world. 

Their product was sold to many of the best known men and 
families of their time. Grover Cleveland, William McKinley, and 
a long list of other well known public officials became their pat- 
rons. Many of the great ftnanciers, industrial kings and men of 
affairs bought carriages bearing the trade-mark "Flandrau." 

In the year 1893 Seth C. Keyes died and Daniel T. Wilson be- 
came owner of Flandrau and Company. 

About the year 1895 an evolution in the manner and means of 
transit became apparent. Flandrau and Company, alive to the 
change that was taking place, were the first carriage makers of 
this country to build an automobile body. As the automobile 
craze developed they turned their attention more and more to the 
building of automobile bodies. 

Arrangements were made with the Societe Des Automobiles 
Brasier of Paris, France, whereby they were to become the 
United States agents for this car, the bodies of which were built 
by Flandrau and Company. The Brasier automobile is very we- 
known in this country and is one of the best known cars in 
Europe. 

The Brasier chassis is a model of strength and simplicity. Sizes 
run from 10-12 H.P. 2-cyHnder shaft drive, to 56-^ H.P., a six- 
cylinder chain drive; 12 models in all. In addition to these, the 
Brasier Company manufactures commercial cars with a front 
drive, which is very little seen in this country, but which in cars 
built for conveying heavy loads, is believed by some to have a 
distinct advantage over the rear drive type. 

Flandrau and Company have unquestionably selected a chassis 
eminently in keeping with the high grade automobile bodies 
which they are manufacturing. A Flandrau body on a Brasier 
chassis is a very pleasing and effective combination, and Flandrau 
and Company believe the complete car is the finest car in the 
world. 

Flandrau and Company now build very few carriages, but their 
business along the line of automobile building has developed 
very rapidly and is keeping their seven-story factory, store room 
and offices at 406 to 412 Broome street, New York city, very 
busy. Without question the name of "Flandrau" will be as well 
and favorably known to the coming generation as it has been to 
the last, as builders of high-grade vehicles. 



It would appear from the letter we shall append from the 
Weber Implement and Automobile Co., that the St. Louis Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers' and Dealers' Association are partial to 
the sf)ice of life, somewhat along the lines of the notorious See- 
ley dinner at Sherry's in New York, where the police took a hand 
as moral censors, not guests. 

We suppose money comes so fast and easy in the automobile 
game that the exhuberant spirit cannot be subdued within staid, 
commercial limits. Rosina, dear girl, for a consideration, is said 
to have done some very pleasing stunts before the guests in her 
birthday suit, so the following letter was received by the presi- 
dent of the association: 

"Dear Sir: We hereby tender our resignation as members of 
the St. Louis Automobile Manufacturers' and Dealers' Associa- 
tion, and as reason therefor wish to state that this company will 
not lend its support, either morally or financially to any asso- 
ciation which sanctions such entertainment as w^as furnished to 
those present at Saturday evening's banquet. 

"We were lead to believe that the association had heard enough 
criticism in regard to previous banquets and that the entertain- 
ment Saturday night would be of a more elevating nature. 

"No other line of business with which we have ever been con- 
nected can afford such criticism and censure as the affair of Sat- 
urday night deserves, and we are convinced that if the automobile 
industry is to become a permanent and staple business, the goal 
can only be reached by adhering to sound business principles. 
Until the association absolutely prohibits any form of entertain- 
ment which is debasing and degrading, we refuse to have the 
name of this company among its members. Yours truly, 

"WEBER IMPLEMENT & AUTOMOBILE CO. 



FREIGHT DISCRIMINATION. 



The Milburn Wagon Works, Toledo , O., has preferred 
charges against the Lake S4iore Railroad before the Ohio state 
examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Edward 
Ryan, traffic manager of the Milburn Wagon Works, was the 
only witness examined. He testified that his company ordered 
a 36-foot car for Smithville, Texas; that the Lake Shore, having 
no 36-foot cars on hand, substituted a 45-foot car and compelled 
them to pay the full freight rates on that car. 



DEEDED OVER. 



The late Samuel Crossland's interest in the Crossland Carriage 
and Wagon Works at Uniontown, Pa., was transferred to the 
company. 



NEW CATALOGUES. 



Henncy Buggy Co., (branch Moline Plow Company), Frceport, 
111. — A large, well designed, expensively and beautifully illus- 
trated and printed issue fully representative of ^he work pro- 
duced. We hope to show our readers examples in The Hub, 
which will be better than written description. 

Frecport Carriage Co., Frccport, 111. — A most attractive pro- 
duction, in colors. The taste shown in the catalogue as a prim- 
ing exhibit is seen again in the lines of the work. The supple- 
mentary smaller catalogue of business wagons evinces the same 
high grade of effort and accomplishment. 

Lull Carriage Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. — The 1911 product of a 
sterling sh:)p, acceptably put forward between the covers of a cat- 
alogue that -is second to none thnt has come under our notice. 

Stevens-Duryea Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass.— One of the most 
interesting catalogs issued by any automobile concern. It seems, 
from illustration and description that it is finally realized that a 
buyer is curious to know how the body is built as well as the 
power plant is designed; that comfort is quite as important as 
getting there. 
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WISDOM REMARKS. 

Mr. C M. Johnson told the truth to a body of implement deal- 
ers recently. It is a matter of no moment who the "dealers" 
may be, the truth should be absorbed by all who do a retail busi- 
ness. We select a few passages : 

In looking over the lists of implement dealers from year to 
year, many have been startled, mor< have been surprised, and a 
few have realized that there must be some one main cause for at 
least an average of 25 per cent of the names changing every year 
on these lists. 

Why does the average implement dealer who quits do so? Not 
from choice, but because it is a "woodchuck case." 

Some dealers have made successes and their success has been 
so marked and pronounced that others "seeing their good works" 
thought they could do likewise in the same community, and en- 
tered their field. 

Buying the goods was easy — selling them proved almost as 
easy, and in a year or two the new dealer scratches his head and 
tries to figure out where his original investment has gone, and 
where his bag profits are. The more intelligent he is, the quicker 
he realizes that something is wrong and investigates. The result 
is he is forced to conclude that he has not figured all the ex- 
penses, all of the leaks, all of the donations, allowances, depre- 
ciation and gouges to which the average implement dealer pays a 
tribute. 

Now, don't say that you know that your competitor is a price- 
cutter— he may be because he thinks that you are, and the result 
is that you are fighting each other and the farmer, your customer, 
is getting the profit away from you and you are not getting your 
share of the distribution of the value of the raw materials which 
produce the wealth of your community and vicinity. 

About this time the National Federation of Implement Dealers 
appointed a committee to investigate and ascertain the percentage 
of cost of doing business. Letters were sent to dealers in every 
state and the answers received when tabulated showed that the 
average expense percentage figured on the gross sales was 17 
per cent. 

The aaswers showed, too, an alarming ignorance among the 
dealers as to how to figure cost and expense. It was decided to 
start an educational campaigni to ^^mg the ignorant dealers tr» the 
realization of what it really costs to do business. This was the 
formation of the National Cost Educational Association. One of 
the features of this association will be to bring to the attention 
of business colleges and business departments of high schools, the 
importance of educating the students, the coming dealers, to the 
expense of doing business, before a just price can be made for the 
selling of any goods. 

-You can not make a profit on an article unless you have added 
enough to the delivered cost to pay for all of the expense items, 
which form the bridge between the buying and the selling of the 
goods. No article should be sold unless it stands its share of the 
total expense and a fair profit. 

How should a dealer figure his cost of doing business? One 
safe rule is to charge everything to expense that is paid out ex- 
cept the invoice price and the freight. Take the total of sales 
for the year, and the total expense for the same time, and divide 
expense by sales and you have the percentage of cost of doing 
business. 

For example; sales are $50,000, expense $8,500, and this figured 
out would be 17 per cent for doing that volume of business. 

In other words, for every dollar received, 17 cents was for ex- 
pense, and 83 cents would be left to pay for the goods, freight 
and your profit. 

• These figures are considered a very fair average. If you have 
peculiar advantages and can cut down these expenses because 
your competition is not keen or you do not need to hustle, you 
should not cut down on the above in pricing your goods, but 
should get that extra profit stored away to offset the time which 
will come when you can not have conditions so favorable. 
Should we figure interest on investment? Yes. Because, if you 



do not you are cheating yourself. Couldn't you get 6 per cent on 
your money in farm loans if you sold out? Then you must 
charge that up to expense, because you lose it if you do not. 

Rent on buildings, if you own them yourself? Yes. For you 
could rent them to some other fellow and get that income. Why 
not charge it to expense then? Salary for yourself? Yes. If you 
sold out and went to work for your successor, would you work as 
hard as you do now? Would you give him your best effort, all of 
your hours, for the salary mentioned? You couldn't work for 
another as you are working for yourself. Then charge up your 
salary to expense and pay it. 

Advertising expense Yi of 1 per cent? Yes. Spend it and your 
sales will increase— at least they will not fall off. This money is 
well spent. Dues in associations, trade papers, etc. This item is 
one of the best investments you make, but although it is an in- 
vestment, you must charge it to expense, because the information 
derived does you much good, but is not an asset. 

Apply this 17 per cent rule to your prices and see how you 
come out. A wagon costs you $65 delivered — you sell it at $80— 
your expense is 17 per cent of your sales, or $13.60 on this wagon. 
You have $66.40 left. Your profit on the wagon sale at $80 is 
$1.40. 

A sulky plow costs you $35 delivered, and you sell it for $42.50. 
Your expense on this plow is $7.23. Your profit on the plow 27 
cents. 

Riding cultivator costs delivered $25.50. You sell it at $32. 
Your expense on the cultivator $5.44. Your profit 6 cents. 

Now, these hints are for your benefit. Use them to advantage 
and see if you are coming out even and get the profits on each 
article or cut it out. 



VEHICLE OUTLOOK BRIGHT. 



General Manager Victor Beebe, of the Peters Buggy Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., reports a bright outlook for the coming year. He 
says that specrfications at this time are far ahead of the same 
time in any previous year. The company shipped out considerable 
stock during the month of December. Light vehicles having piano 
bodies and rubber tires are now the best sellers in the territory 
covered by Columbus buggy and carriage factories. Some of the 
factories are copying a certain line of automobiles in making 
their horse-drawn vehicles. J. W. Weston, advertising manager 
of the Columbus Buggy Co., Columbus, O., says the outlook for 
the coming year is good in every particular in both automobiles 
and horse-drawn vehicles. 



CHANGE IN FULTON WALKER CO. 



The Fulton & Walker Company, manufacturers of wagons, at 
Twentieth and Filbert streets, Philadelphia, Pa., has sold its 
business to J. Howard Wilson and Edward L. Craven, who will 
conduct the business under the firm name of the Fulton-Walker 
Company at the old address. Mr. Wilson has been general man- 
ager and secretary of the Fulton & Walker Company for 13 
years and in the employ of the company for the past 20 years. 
Mr. Craven has been in the employ of the firm as superintendent 
for 16 years. 



MRS. SARGEANT WINS FIGHT FOR ESTATE. 



Augusta Mary Sargent, nee Hanff, stands to get $20,000 from 
the estate of her husband, William W. Sargent, of Worcester, 
Mass., carriage dealer, by an agreement of the interested parties, 
whereby the Probate Court has disallowed his will, which gave 
her nothing, and the court appointed Attorney Charles H. Poor, 
Haverhill, as administrator of the Sargent estate. The estate of 
$60,000 will now be settled as if there had been no will, the widow 
getting one-third, and Mr. Sargent's children by his first wife. 
W. S. Sargent and Mira Sargent, getting the other two-thirds. 
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WORKING PLANS OF WRIGHT AEROPLANE. 



We heard a carriage builder say that he was <pre»parcd to build 
anything that came into his shop from a limousine to an aero- 
plane, and he added that he thought a carriage builder was the 
right man to build a flying machine as he could gather together 
more strength with lightness in woodstuffs than anyone. This 
seems a reasonable statement. 

We have found in a foreign contemporary a very elaborate 
description of the Wright bi-plane with full working details ex- 
pressed in metric measurements. 

We do not give them here, but conclude a survey of the plans 
and working drawings may be of interest. If any proposition to 
create an aeroplane should come along, there would be a mind' 
picture of what such an affair was like as a sort of guide as to 
how to go at it. No use to give measurements in this case, as the 
plane shown is plastered with patents in all countries. 



NATIONAL COMMERCIAL MOTOR CAR SHOW. 



A comprehensive display of motor trucks, delivery wagons, and 
self-propelled road machines for all sorts of industrial purposes 
is to be held in Chicago during the week of February 6 to 11 
next. It will follow immediately after the annual automobile 
show and will occupy the same building and be conducted by 
the same management, under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Automobile Manufacturers. 

It is estimated that upwards of 200 different models of work 
vehicles will be displayed. In addition the gallery and second 
floor of the annex will be filled with 150 industrial displays of 
parts, fittings and supplies pertaining to the motor car. 

Power vehicles suitable for almost every kind of industrial and 
commercial business will be shown, from tricar parcel carriers 
for the quick delivery service of laundries, haberdashers, boots 
and shoe stores, confectioners, and other retailers of light goods, 
to ponderous motor trucks of five tons load capacity or more. 
There will be light and heavy delivery wagons, express wagons, 
baggage wagons, mail transfer wagons, light and heavy trucks 
from one ton capacity up, with open platform, stake, slat and 
covered bodies. Special forms for unusual purposes will be dis- 
played, such as selfnpropelled chemical and hose carts for fire 
fighting, trucks with power winches operated by the motor that 
ipropels the vehicle for loading and unloading heavy pieces of 
machinery and boxes, crates and barrels; trucks with self-dump- 
ing bodies for handling building materials, ashes, etc, self-dis- 
charging coal trucks; patrol wagons, ambulances, sight-seeing 
cars and motor stages. 

The forthcoming show offers an excellent opportunity for the 
business men to get posted upon just what these machines are 
accomplishing, and how they have been improved in recent years. 



AUTOMOBILE KINKS. 



.A great many automobiles and motors have burned up by back 
firing through the carburetor. There is one sure remedy which 
was proven years ago in the invention of the Davy min- 
ing lamp, and that is by constructing a hood of fine gauze screen 
over the air intake of the carburetor, and to be further safe put a 
gauze cover over the exit of the muffler. It is impossible for any 
gas fumes to take fire through this protection. 



FORD AND RAMBLER WILL 
BROOKLYN. 



EXHIBIT AT 



Neither the Ford nor the Rambler will be exhibited at either 
of the New York automobile shows. Both will be exhibited at the 
forthcoming Brooklyn show. Preparations are being made to ac- 
commodate at least 150 displays. Members of the Brooklyn Mo- 
tor Vehicle Dealers* Association are enthusiastic about the pros- 
pects. 
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Trade News From Near and Far 



BUSINESS CHANGES. 



Carl Ream has purchased the King-Truax stock of buggies, 
etc., in Homer, Neb. 

£. £. Cook, of Great Bend, Kas., has sold out his stock of ve- 
hicles, etc., to S. P. Bell. 

C. £. Hass has purchased the vehicle business of Koenig & 
Shenk, in LeMars, Iowa. 

A. J. Henbest, of Salhan, Colo., has sold his stock of vehicles, 
etc., to C. Schafer, of Hugo. 

Marshall Bros, have (purchased the stock of vehicles, etc., of 
Crum Bros., in Quenemo, Kas. 

N. B. Clouse & Son have purchased the stock of vehicles, etc., 
of F. K. Pruter, in Natoma, Kas. 

Henry Rancher has purchased the vehicle business of the W. 
S. Bosarth Co., in New London, la. 

J. E. Moore has purchased the stock of vehicles, etc., of Ben- 
ton F. Manning, in Lacrosse, Wash. 

Mr. Botsford, Unadilla, Neb., has purchased the vehicle and 
implement business of A. J. Callaway. 

Charles Logan has purchased the Van Deventer stock of car- 
riages and harness in Panora, Iowa. 

Price & Harlan have sold out their stock of vehicles, etc., in 
Libertyville, Iowa, to Coleman Foley. 

W. C. McFayden has disposed of his stock of vehicles, etc., in 
Fullerton, Neb., to Frank E. Kenyon. 

Hensley & Tucker have purchased the stock of vehicles, etc., 
of Steeti & Buford, in Checotah, Okla. 

DeVries & Schofield have disposed of -their stock of vehicles, 
etc., in Roscoe, S. D., to Peter Malsom. 

I. S. Rourke has purchased the vehicle and implement busi- 
ness of A. L. Wood & Co., in Conrad, la. 

F. W. Sprung has disposed of his stock of vehicles and imple- 
ments in LeRoy, Minn., to Daily & Boyd. 

John F. Dackins has been succeeded in the vehicle business in 
Mankato, Minn., by Dackins & Litchfield. 

T. H. Jackson has disposed of his stock of vehicles, etc., in 
Chilliwack, Ore., to A. M. Brockwell & Co. 

Bert Hoover has purchased Gus. Lindelofs carriage works and 
blacksmith shop at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Leslie Nichelsen has purchased the stock of buggies and imple- 
ments of C. A. Mitchell, in Burchard, Neb. 

Frank Foster has purchased the stock of vehicles and hard- 
ware of N. A. Myers & Son., in Thornton, la. 

Godowski Bros, have disposed of their carriage and implement 
business dn Platte Center, Neb., to Homer Robinson. 

Meyer & Schleich have purchased the vehicle and implement 
busdness of Buckley Bros. & Co., in Caledonia, Minn. 

The J. T. Carter Buggy Co., at Springfield, Mo., has been sold 
to F. W. Letsch, who with his sons will carry on the business. 

A. E. Whitten, who has been in the carriage upholstering and 
automobile top business at Greenwich, Conn., has given up busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Pfleger, wagon maker at Washingtonville, N. Y., owing 
to poor health, has g^iven up business and gone with his son at 
Berwick, Pa. 

Compton & Lilley, Troy, N. Y., have sold their stock of wag- 
ons, carriages, etc., and rented their shop to Lamont Berry, of 
Berrytown, Pa., who will take possession March 1. The firm of 
Compton & Lilley was established in 1873. 

After nearly half a century of existence the Ledwith Carriage 
Company at Madison, Wis., has discontinued its business. James 
Ledwith established the business in 1863. Mr. Ledwith, Sr., died 



in 1897 and the sons have managed the business until now 
when they have decided to retire. 

John Mason and M. A. Luse have purchased the Dan R. Schna- 
bel carriage works in Johnstown, Pa. The firm will be known as 
Mason & Luse. The new firm purposes to enlarge the carriage 
works and will also install an automobile trimming and 
painting department. A new paint shop will be erected next 
spring, when the present quarters will also be remodeled and im- 
proved. Mr. Schnabel will devote hds attention .to the sale of 
automobiles. 



NEW FIRMS AND INCORPORATIONS. 



T. W. Jay will establish a wagon factory in Leesburg, Fla. 
Caflfall Carriage Company, Beaumont, Texas, capital stock, 
$20,000. 

J. F. Hayes has opened a new stock of carriages, etc., in Linn 
Grove, la. 

H. S. Bragg has opened a stock of vehicles, hardware, etc., in 
Albee, S. D. 

J. G. Neighbors is opening a new stock of vehicles, etc., in 
Bayard, Neb. 

Hillis Bros, have engaged in the hardware and vehicle business 
in Hollis, Okla. 

E. L. Valentine is putting in a new stock of buggies, etc., in 
St. Johns, Mich. 

Nelson Stebbins has opened a new stock of vehicles, etc., in 
Rapid City, S. D. 

The Lake County Wagon Works is about to establish a fac- 
tory in Leesburg, Fla. 

Concord Carriage & Sign Painting Co., Pencook, N. H., 
has been incorporated. 

The One Buggy Co. will establish a buggy factory in Suffolk, 
Va. B. F. Parker is manager. 

J. A. Hanfit is about to construct a new vehicle and implement 
store dn Columbus Junction, la. 

F. L. Hodgson has engaged in the retail implement and vehi- 
cle business in Stewartville, Minn. 

S. E. Tucker has opened a new store in Teague, Te.x., and 
will handle vehicles, hardware, etc. 

The Hannibal Wagon Co. has been incorporated in Hannibal, 
Mo., with a capital stock of $55,000. 

The Brown Buggy Co. has been incorporated in Hawkinsville, 
Ga., with a capital stock of $10,000. 

The Rutherford-Pninazee Co. has been incorporated to handle 
wagons, buggies, etc., at Juliette, Ga. 

The T. A. Mercer Sons -have opened a new stock of buggies, 
hardware, etc., in Chappell Hill, Texas. 

The Hub Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated in Jones- 
boro, Ark., with a capital stock of $25,000. 

The Toombs Roller Bearing Wheel Co. has been incorporated 
in St. Louis, Mo., with a capital stock of $50,000. 

The Conder Vehicle Co., has been incorporated at Kershaw, S. 
C. capital, $20,000, by W. C. Moore and Lewis Conder. 

The DeBrular Mfg. Co. is the name of a new wagon making 
concern which will begin operations in the spring at Cornwall, 
Indiana. 

Diamond Carriage Company, Spokane, Wash., capital stock, 
$85,000. Incorporators: J. C. Mountoin, S. S. Bassett and E. M. 
Aldridge. 

The Pullaway Manufactory Company, capital stock $30,000, 
has been incorporated at St. Paul, Minn. The company wall 
manufacture sleds and wagons with a patented device. The in- 
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corporators are John Ritzinger, Albert H. Clark, Harry S. Clark 
and Victor J. Pinquet. 

The W. J. Wood Co., Waterloo, Iowa, capital $5,000, has been 
organized to manufacture buggies, wagons, farm trucks, grinders, 
buggy and wagon accessories, hay carriers, farm engines, drills, 
manure spreaders, pumps, etc. The officers are: President, W. T. 
Wood; secretary and treasurer, B. F. Swisher. 



IMPROVEMENTS— EXTENSIONS. 



The Anderson Wagon Shop at Salina, Kan., will build a $1,000 
addition. 

G. E. Gunstead will erect a $50,000 brick carriage shop at Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

The new plant of the Hollingsworth Wheel Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., is in operation. 

Milburn Wagon Co., Toledo, Ohio, is back in old quarters, 
after the repair of damage done by fire some time ago. 

The Eller Wagon Works, of Houston, Texas, has filed an 
amendment to its charter, showing increase of capital stock from 
$20,000 to $40,000. 

A. Z. Bulger, Martinsburg, Pa., purchased the old Lutheran 
Church, moved it onto his premises and moved his carriage shop 
into it. 

The Storm Queen Buggy Company, which removed from 
Huntington to Wabash, Tnd., a short time ago, will soon build 
additional buildings and increase its working force. 

The Martin Wagon Works, York, Pa., is installing additional 
machinery. The factory is turning out a large number of com- 
mercial automobiles for local and out-of-town firms. 

Charles Williams, Marion, Ind., has remodeled the interior of 
his hardware, buggy and harness store. He removed the elevated 
office at the rear of the main entrance room and placed it in the 
annex. 

D. B. Dunham & Son, manufacturers of carriage tops, at Rah- 
way, N. J., will erect a five story brick factory covering a plot 
100x100 at Central avenue and Fourth street, Newark, at a cost 
of $50,000. 

The Noyes Carriage Co., of Elkhart, Ind., has purchased the 
General Manufacturing Co/s plant and will equip it with new 
machinery at once, and hopes to have it in operation by the first 
of the year as an addition to its present plant. 

Wm. Wiese & Co., importers of upholstery materials for auto- 
mobiles and carriages, have removed to their new building, 234 
West Fafty-fifth street. New York City. The quarters arc com- 
modious and perfectly ada-pted to the cloth business. 

The Weber Implement and Automobile Company has moved 
from its quarters on North Main street, St. Louis, Mo., to the 
new location at Nineteenth and Locust streets. The building has 
been completely remodeled, a third story added, and is now 
modern throughout. 

The Wright Carriage Body Co., Moline, 111., has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000 and has installed a new 
dry kiln 150x20 feet, 100-inch fan kiln constructed of brick and 
concrete with concrete ducts for feed and return air currents, and 
the progressive system equipped with Sturtcvant common-sense 
heater. 

Within the next year the Findlay (O.) Carriage Company ex- 
pects to more than double its output. From present indications 
more than 1,500 finished carriages and buggies will be turned 
out during the twelve months of 1911. The automobile branch of 
the industry will not be pushed during the next year, as all the 
time will be given to the carriage end of the business. 



FIRES. 



fire December 26. Fifty rubber tired carriages and many farm 
implements were consumed. 

The J. S. Rogers Buggy shop, McDonough, Ga., suffered a fire 
loss November 29. 

The Live Oak (Fla.) Carriage Factory was completely de- 
stroyed by fire December 10. 

The Haywood Wagon Works at Madisonville, Ky., were de- 
stroyed by fire, December 22. 

The stock of vehicles, etc., of Vaviness & Myers, Packwood, 
Iowa, has been destroyed by fire. 

The stock of vehicles, etc., of Andrew Stroufe, in Imperial, 
Neb., has been destroyed by fire. 

A. Ferrell & Sons will rebuild their carriage works in Dallas, 
Texas, which was recently burned. 

Simpson's carriage works at New Kensington, Pa., suffered a 
$4>000 loss in its repair department 

The William Mahle Wagon Co., St. Paul, Minn., suffered a 
$5,000 fire loss December 2. Insurance $3,300. 

The Southern Carriage Works, Emporia, Va., were totally de- 
stroyed by fire December 5. Loss $800, insurance $500. 

The Stiver Wagon Company's factory at Mill Hall, Pa., was 
destroyed by fire December 2. The comjMmy will rebuild. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Hub Wheel & Mfg. Co.'s plant was de- 
stroyed by fire December 18. They will rcbuHd at once. 

Rostand Wagon Works, at No. 9165 South Chicago avenue, 
Chicago, and five horses were destroyed by fife December 20. 
Loss $10,500. 

The building occupied by the Martinsburg (W. Va.) Vehicle 
Co., was gutted by fire December Z Fomidations for a new build- 
ing across the street were under way at time of fire. 

L. A. Bellis Carriage Contpany building and carriage estab- 
lishment of Mr. Kline at Somerville, N. J., was destroyed by fire 
December 10. Forty wagons and two autos consumed. Loss 
$10,000. 

The plant of the Thornhill Wagon Works, Thornbill, Va., one 
of the largest of its kind in the south, was burned. Loss $96,000, 
fully covered by insurance. At a meeting of the stoclcholders it 
was resolved to increase the cajwtal stock from $175,000 to $300,- 
000 and rebuild as soon as possible. 

A fire followed by an explosion burned out the two top floors 
of Charles Barry's four story automobile and carriage shop at 
254 East Fdfty-seventh street. New York City in less than an 
hour. Three men were slightly hurt in getting out. Mr. Barry 
said that he thought his loss would be about $40,000. 



Gold & Weinberg suffered fire loss of $1,000 at New Britain, 
Conn. 

The carriage factory of William Ryan, Danville, 111., was dam- 
aged by fire. 

The warehouse of Geo. W. Peck, Bath, Me., was destroyed by 



BUSINESS TROUBLES. 

The Bourn Vehicle.* Implement Co., Stevens Point, Wis., made 
an assignment for the benefit of creditors. P. H. Cashin is as- 
signee. 

Marvin Smith Co., mail order vehicles, Chicago, 111., filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities $18,814.77; assets. 
$26,074.12. 

William B. HHliard, El Paso, Texas, wheelwright, filed an ap- 
plication in voluntary bankruptcy December 7. His liabilities are 
$4,405 and his assets are $3,410. 

William L. Wirshing, temporary receiver of the Buckeye 
Wagon and Motor Company, Dayton, O., bankrupt, filed his re- 
port in the district court December 2. It shows a balance of $600 
on hand. He was in charge two weeks and the Judge allowed 
him $45 as compensation. 

The sixth and final payment of dividends to creditors of the 
Harrison Wagon Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., was scheduled 
for payment December 10 by Trustee James R. Wylie and 
amounted to 4.9 per cent or $21,000, or a total of 60 per cent on 
proved claims aggregating $445,000. 

The Jewel Carriage Company, of Carthage, which went into 
the hands of O. M. Blake and Charles F. Pratt as receivers last 
summer has been able to make such arrangements with all of its 
creditors that the receivership has been terminated. The com- 
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pany has increased its capital stock to $450,000, $400,000 of which 
is reported paid in. 

Paul M. Burnett was appointed receiver for W. L. Jackson, 
trading as W. L. Jackson & Son, and the Monumental Carriage 
G^mpany, Baltimore, Md., December 7, by Judge Morris, in the 
United States District Court. The receiver was appointed on the 
petition of Anna J. Ireland and Helen B. Abbott, of St.Lauis,Mo., 
who claim that -the company is indebted to them for $2,000 and 
$1,000, respectively. 

Suit for $20,000 damages has been instituted by William G. Is- 
bell against the Anderson Carriage Co., manufacturers of the 
Detroit Electric automobile. Isbell alleged that he made a con- 
tract with the defendant concern to act as selling agent for five 
years, but says the contract was broken, and as result he lost 
large profits. The defendants claim that Isbell did not produce 
the results he promised. 



INCORPORATIONS IN THE AUTO TRADE. 

Detroit, Mich.— Chief Motor Car Co., capital $200,000. 
Detroit, Mich.— Thelma Motor Works, capital $10,000. 
Kansas City, Mo. — Cino Auto Co., capital stock $10,000. 
Detroit, Mich.— Mcintosh Auto Co., capital stock $10,000. 
Pierre, S. D.— Cure Motor Car Co., capital stock $125,5000. 
Detroit, Mich.— Ideal Commercial Car Co., capital $10,000. 
Cleveland, O.— Hewitt Motor Truck Co., capital stock $10,000. 
Youngstown, O. — Kelly Automobile Co., capital stock $15,000. 
Cincinnati, O. — Imperial Motor Car Co., capital stock $150,000. 
El Paso, Tex. — Western Motor Supply Co., capital stock $6,000. 
Omaha, Neb. — Marion Automobile Co., capital stock $15,000. 
Washington, D. C— Gyro Motor Co., capital stock $100,000. 
San Antonio, Tex. — Bangor Motor Car Co., capital stock $16,- 
000. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Woods Electric Vehicle Co., capital stock 
$25,000. 

Mobile, Ala. — Bienville Automobile & Garage Co., capital 
stock $2,000. 

Bluefield, W. Va. — Mercer County Automobile Co., capital 
stock $10,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Cream City Auto Co., capital $5,000, by H. 
E. Rogers, Carl Staum, W. J. Surres. 
Detroit, Mich.— Crowe Motor Car Co.. capital $100,000, by W. 

E. Crowe and William W. Mclntyre. 

New York — Safety Tire Co., to manufacture tires for automo- 
biles, capital $50,000, by R. H. Schcnk and others. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Mickelson Motor Co., capital $30,000, by 

F. M. Mickelson, J. A. Mickelson and G. A. Mickelson. 
Chicago, 111. — Lalor Wagon Co., vehicles, autos, etc., capital 

$200,000, by M. W. Lalor, D. K, Lindout, J. C. K. Lindout 
Piano, 111. — Dewey & Co., autos, electric goods, vehicles, etc.; 

capital $5,000, by H. M. Dewey. E. E. Gray, B. A. Kinney. 
Whitehall, Wis.— Auto Sales Co., capital ^,000, by R. S. Cowil, 

G. S. Rice, P. M. Lambert, W. L. Lambert, C. B. Melby. 
Wilmington, Del. — The Detachable Wheel Co. of America, 

Capital, $50,000, by W. N. Akers, M. C. Taylord, W. H. Maloney. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Chicopee Motor Car Co., capital $3,000; by 
Harry C. Carr, F. E. Carr, to manufacture and deal in automo- 
biles, etc. 

New York — Ward Motor Vehicle Co., to manufacture motors, 
engines, machinery, etc.; capital $200,000, by C. K, Ward, W. B. 
Ward, L. S. Kafer. 

Rochester, N.Y. — Rochester Accessory Mfg. Co., capital $3,500, 
manufacture and sell automobile accessories, by Max L. Ad- 
ler, Milton S. Adler and others. 

New York — Strapless Tire Holden & Trunk Co., to manufac- 
ture automobile holders for tires and trunks; capital $10,000; by 
B. A. Alperin and M. F. Tobias. 

Chicago, 111. — Ames Motor Car Co.,capital $25,000, general au- 
tomobile and manufacturing business; by Vincent Bendix, Wil- 
liam W. Loomis, Matthew Mills. 

New York City — Stern Motor Co., to manufa^cture motors, 



engines, vehicles, machiner>', etc., capital $100,000, by F. M. 
Ran-dall, P. K. Stern, L. Ronsenberg. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Tire Chain Patents Co., capital $25,000; in- 
corporated by E. E. Holmes, A. W. Britton, New York City, to 
manufacture non-skidding auto chains, etc. 

Salt Lake City, Utah— Arvis Motor Co., to manufacture and 
deal in motors; capital $25,000, by Reinold V. Smith, J. Fewson 
Smith, Joseph V. Smith and Archibald C. Milner. 

Chicago, 111.— Multi Manufacturing Company, capital $100,000, 
to manufacture and deal in automobHes, parts, accessories, etc., 
by G. W. Beyers, M. M. Freiberg, H. A. Caperton. 



PERSONAL. 



P. A. Elsesser, general manager of the Martin Carriage Works, 
has been elected president of the Manufacturers* Association, of 
York, Pa. 

The employes of the Champion Wagon Company, Owego, N. 
Y., presented David E. Noonan, who was injured at the shops, a 
handsome purse of money. Mr. Noonan has been employed there 
for a number of years. 

Eric F. Sangreen, who designed the commercial car now be- 
ing manufactured by the Oliver Motor Car Co., has rejoined the 
forces of the Grabowsky Power Wagon Co., Detroit, Mich. Mr. 
Sangren's former experience with the Grabowsky people makes 
him a potential factor an their mechanical corps. 

Harry E. Field has resigned from the positions of vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Hartford Rubber Works Co., 
Hartford, Conn., to become president of the Rambler Automobile 
Co. of New York, which is the eastern branch of the Thomas B. 
Jeffrey Co., Kenosha, Wis. Mr. Field will have the management 
of the Jeffrey interests in all of the territory east of Buffalo and 
Pittsburg. 

H. H. Bassett, who has been foreman of the body paint de- 
partment of the Freeport (111.) Carriage Company for the past 
year, has returned to his former home in Pontiac, Mich., where 
he will engage in business for himself. As a token of esteem 
the men tinder his supervision presented him with a pair of gold 
cuff buttons. The buttons contain an Elk head and were set with 
diamonds. 

The Auburn Wagon Co., Mart-insburg, W. V., has lost a val- 
uable man in Mr. S. R. Snodgrass, assistant treasurer and sales 
manager for the past t^n years, who, for reasons of health, will 
locate permanently in Colorado, starting for his new home Jan- 
uary 1. Mr. Snodgrass, who has been actively identified with the 
business and favorably known to the trade in the East, carries 
with him the good wishes of all his many friends in and out of 
the company. 

W. C. Nones, president of the Kentucky Wagon Works, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and who was a pioneer in the movement in Kentucky 
in the fight to check and stamp out the ravages of tuberculosis, 
was giiven a testimonial by those who appreciate his good offices 
in that regard. The token was in the nature of a dinner, at which 
Mr. Nones was supreme guest of honor. The function took place 
at The Seelbach December 20. Invitations were sent out to about 
sixty persons, men and women who most appreciate Mr. Nones* 
work. He is shown to have given liberally of both his time and 
money to the work of fighting the "great white plague,*' and to 
the institution in Louisville which is now recognized as one of 
the city's greatest philanthropies. 



PARRY AUTO CO. PLANS. 



Creditors of the Parry Automobile Company have practically 
agreed to ask the Superior Court to authorize the operation of 
the plant by the Union Trust Company, receiver, and to author- 
ize a limited issue of receiver's certificates for the purpose. After 
this is done it is probable the receiver's will organize a holding 
company to take over and operate the plant until the indebted- 
ness has been removed. 
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OBITUARY 



Edw. Keys, secretary and treasurer of Keys Bros., Inc., manu- 
facturers of carriages at Council Bluffs, la., died after an illness 
of several months. 

Henry J. Miller, Jr., aged 34, half owner of the Goshen (N.Y.) 
Cart Co., died December 8 at Passaic, N. J. He is survived by his 
parents who reside in Passaic. 

Jacob Miller, for many years the owner of a wagon shop in 
Clayton, 111., committed suicide in the cellar of his children's 
home in Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Miller was 81 years old. He 
leaves a widow. 

James Nellis, 85 years old, died December 16 of organic heart 
trouble in Chicago. He was formerly a carriage manufacturer, in 
Mendon, N. Y. His wife died twelve years ago. He leaves a 
daughter and a granddaughter. 

George O. Cnittenden, 82, for many years a carriage manufac- 
turer in New Haven, Conn., died December 6 of a general break- 
ing down. He was associated with Eliphalet Killam in the car- 
riage business for over 50 years. Mr. Cruttenden retired in 1899. 
His wife died less than a year ago. 

William P. Koehler died at his home in Buffalo, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 5, after a lingering illness. He was born in Lancaster 45 
years ago and moved to Buffalo more than 30 years ago. For 
many years he was engaged in the wagon manufacturing business, 
retiring about six months ago on account of declining health. Mr. 
Koehler was prominent in social and political circles. Surviving 
him are his wife, Anna Koehler, and three children. 

Richard A. Haegelin, a resident of St. Joseph, Mo., for thirty- 
seven years, died December 24, after an illness of four months. 
Deceased was born in the grand duchy of Baden, Germany, Jan- 
uary 13, 1836. As a boy he came to the United States, but re- 
turned to his native land at maturity. In 1873 he moved to St. 
Joseph with his family and established a carriage and wagon fac- 
tory, the firm being Prawitz & Haegelin. Both members of this 
firm are now dead. He is survived by his widow and two children. 

Charles E. Chalker, of Chalker & Fenn, carriage manufacturers, 
Meriden, Conn., died December 5 from injuries received in fall- 
ing from a third-story window while delirious from sickness. He 
was fifty-one years old. His wife died several years ago. Two 
children survive, also his father, Walter J. Chalker, for years in 
the carriage business in Meriden, now living in New Haven, and 
three brothers. Mr. Chalker took up his father's interest in the 
carriage business six or seven years ago when the elder Chalker 
retired. 

William Thomas Jones, who passed to the majority on No- 
vember 29, after seventy-seven years of a most useful and hon- 
ored life, was one of the best known and esteemed associates of 
carriage builders the country over. As a long-time president of 
the southern carriage builders' organization his work and influ- 
ence was made manifest all through the South. He was presi- 
rlent of Tyson & Jones Buggy Co., of Carthage, N. C. It was 
at that city he passed away. His hospitality in his charming home 
will be remembered for years by sorrowing business and social 
friends. 

Joseph D. Myers, aged 72, senior member of the firm of Myers 
& Van Duyn, carriage manufacturers, Springfield, III., died De- 
cember 13. He was born in Leipsiz, Germany. His first em- 
ployment in Springfield began with Allen Miller, who conducted 
a carriage factory in 1860. Shortly afterward he bought out the 
business and later entered a partnership with William Talbott, 
continuing until the latter's death, when he entered a partnership 
with H. B. Davidson and George Henley, under the firm name of 
Myers, Davidson & Henley. After the dissolution of this firm,, 
the partnership of Myers & Van Duyn, which has continued for 
twenty years, was formed. Walter S. Van Duyn is the surviving 



partner. Mr. Myers had been prominent in local politics. Sur- 
viving the decedent are his wife, two daughters and a son. 

August Weber, 68 years old, a retired wheelwright of Balti- 
more, Md., was found dead in bed at his home, December 27. 
Escaping gas from a defective heater had partly filled the room, 
but after a careful examination the coroner found that his death 
was due to natural causes. He had been in ill heakh for several 
years and suffered from kidney trouble. He was to have under- 
gone an operation. Mr. Weber was born in Germany and when 
a young man came to this country. He settled in South Balti- 
more, where he lived all his life. For forty years he engaged in 
building wagons, retiring seven years ago on account of ill health. 
He transferred his business to his nephew, C. Henry Schaab. His 
wife died two years ago. 

Wm. H. Baldwin, aged 76, died December 19 at the home of J. 
Scott Thompson in Glen Ridge, N. J. In 1858 he entered the em- 
ploy of Phineas Jones, manufacturer of carriage wheels, whose 
business was then located at Elizabethport, N. J. Shortly after- 
wards the business was moved to Newark, and in 1859 Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Baldwin formed a partnership under the name of Phin- 
eas Jones & Co. Phineas Jones died in 1884 and the business 
was thereafter continued by Mr. Baldwin and Henry P. Jones. 
Mr. Baldwin retired from the business in December, 1896, and 
was not afterwards engaged in active business. He was promi- 
nent in business affairs, and was president of the Newark and 
Orange Horse Railway Company, while that property was con- 
trolled by the Pennsylvania Railroad. He was a director of the 
Merchants' Insurance Company of Newark from its organization 
until it went out of business a few yeas ago. He represented the 
second ward in the Common Council from 1871 to 1876. His wife 
died three years ago. He is survived by two sons, Oscar H., of 
London, England, and Raymond S., of New York, and two 
daughters. 



TO MAKE VALVELES8 ENGINE. 



The Evans Motor Car & Parts Co., Detroit, Mich., is preparing 
to put on the market a car incorporating the two-cycle motor 
controlled by the English Valveless Engine Co. A large plant 
will be put into commission as soon as the final details have been 
arranged, and the manufacture of cars and motors will shortly 
be undertaken on an extensive scale. 



MOTT WORKS INCREASE STOCK. 

The Mott Wheel Works of Utica has certified to the Secretary 
of State that the amount of its capital has been increased from 
$50,000 to $150,000, consisting of shares of $100 each. 



INSURANCE COMPANIES RAISE BAN. 



Insurance companies have withdrawn the restrictions whereby 
gasoline trucks were denied admittance to steamship piers in 
New York City. 



RECENTLY EXPIRED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE VEHICLE INDUSTRY. 



Patents Expired November 14, 1910. 
508.612 — Vehicle Brake. Patrick J. Hanley, Amesbury, Mass. 
508.832— Vehicle Brake. Stephen B. Odell. Grayling. Mich. 

Patents Expired November 21, 1910. 

509.009 — ^Hub-Attaching Device for Vehicle Axles. Herman Wecker. 
Offenbach-on-the-Main, Germany. 

509,063 — Automatic Wagon Brake. John Wennberg and Ole Llnd- 
strom. Fertile, Minn. 

509,069— Vehicle Spring. George C. Burch. Westerly, R. I. 
Patents Expired November 28, 1910. 

509,354— Wagon Running Gear. James H. Baker, Allegheny, Pa, 

509.542 — Attachment for Vehicles. Orris W. Mason. Buda^ 111. 

509,809— Vehicle Wheel. Calvin J. Holman, Chicago, 111. 

Patents Expired December 5, 1910. 

509,876— Wagon Spring. George T. Chapman, New York. N. Y. 

509,975— Vehicle. Horace S. Van Patten, Manllus, N. Y. 

510,203— Vehicle Wheel. Nathan Smith, Great Harwood, and John 
Haydock, Blackburn, England. 

The above lists of patents, trade marks, and designs of interest to 
our patrons are furnished by Davis & Davis, solicitors of American 
and foreign patents, Washington, D. C, and St. Paul Building, New 
York City. 
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Grand Central Palace Sliow. 



The Velie catalogue says: "Follows the conventional lines that 
are standard for this oar." This in a nutshell explains the whole 
show. Everything was "conventional." 

The product offered was in all respects good in its way and 
class. The prices were reasonable for the quality offered, the 
quality was reasonable for the class of work shown. 

This show comprised those exhibitors who consider the Selden 
patent as something of no moment as a tribute compcHer. They 
are just perfecting an organization, (mentioned in detail else- 
where in this issue) that will class-ify the builders as outside the 
breastworks of their own volition. 

A noteworthy fact was the number of well known vehicle build- 
ers who are entering the self-propelled department. The Cun- 
ninghams, af Rochester, the Coles, the Velies, the Michigan Bug- 
gy Co., Columbus Buggy Co., the Cortland Wagon Co., the 
Schacht Co., Cincinnati, Geneva Wagon Co., Gramm Motor Car 
Co., and a list of names that it is of no especial interest to men- 
tion, unless we wished to catalogue the exhibitors, which is no 
part of the intention at this time, and in this notice. During the 
year we may have the pleasure of showing many of the vehicles 
which will be better than a mere description. 

In some instances the power plant was developed in the factory 
of the builder, in others it was purchased, therefore assembled. 
It was mainly featureless except that it was indicative of the 
good features of anything that could be -used that had previously 
been the product of the brain of some originator who had given 
it a name because of original thought. This is good for the buyer 
because he is getting the concensus of all the so-far best engi- 
neers. The buyer wants ability, not new thought. The wholesale 
buggy was developed this way into good and cheap — a product 
of great usefulness to the community. The motor car is now be- 
ginning to follow the lines that will make it a 'Wonder of low 
price, and quality for the price, in the near future. The carriage 
builder will do the stunt. 

Velie had a rather large display. Good selection of styles. 
Trimming and painting attractive for the trade for which the 
work is made. First class dealers' proposition, and deservedly 
popular. 

The Cunninghams have been for so long a time makers of good 
jarrnde heavy work that they were naturally at home in limou- 
sines and any other kind of body proposition. The finish and 
trim are most pleasing. Nothing original in body design, noth- 
ing was looked for. But the work would do what was expected 
of it and do it well. 

There were some examples of friction drive transmission, on 
pleasure and commercial work. Excellent device for the stupidly 
disposed: wonder it is not more generally employed as machin- 
ery stupids predominate. 

There was one example of the single cylinder. It was labelled 
as the "Only Car." No name of builder, and no pretence at a 
"show," as it was a common, used body. The idea was to con- 
centrate attention on the power plant. It was a 12- horsepower 
engine according to the official rating, but as the stroke was 5 
inches, it seemed to us that 30 horsepower would be nearer the 
truth. However, if the claims set forth by the demonstrator, are 
verified in use, it will cut quite a few coupons for its distributors. 
The right kind of a single cylinder is going to be somewhat in the 
spot-light before long. 

A Motorette made in Hartford, and sold for $350 was one of 
the attractions. It has two wheels forward, and the driving 
wheel in the rear. Accommodates two passengers in comfort. 
By a quick change in front of the dashboard a parcel carrier may 
be put on of 250 pounds capacity. The motor is of two-cycle, 



two cylinder type. It has the rotary valve arrangement for the 
admission of gas to the crank chamber. This is good practice 
abroad to-day. Chain drive. Body and frame of one-piece 
pressed steel. All the details are composed of worthy material 
good for hard work. It can be equipped with all the "tricks," 
such as wind shield, etc. It is dn every respect a much more stable 
vehicle, and will do what it does better and more comfortably 
than a certain one-lunger that is sold for something ove rone hun- 
dred dollars more, and which is cheap and meretricious in all its 
details. 

Our German friends also had a three-wheeler, but just re- 
versed the motive power to the front single wheel. It also could 
be used as a package delivery or a pleasure car for two or three 
passengers. The frame and body of steel, and the control from 
the steering handle. It is $900 worth of good car. 

Still another good little car was one built in the town near 
Boston where watches are made. This car displayed some of 
the ingenuity of the machine-made watch, and was fine value for 
the $485 asked. It was of the two-cylinder, opposed, offset kind, 
and had about all the essentials of the big brother, combined 
with great simplicity. By reversing the wheels on the axle, the 
tread can be changed from 81 to 84 inches at will. It is friction 
drive, chain to wheels. The same concern had the engine rigged 
up on runners with a propeller, aeroplane model, on the engine,, 
and with this it had an ice sled of practical use, so said. 

It is not worth while to specify any more pleasure vehicles, as 
we have given the novelties and the main characteristics. 

The commercial cars made quite a showing. All sorts of prices 
and models. The gem of the collection so far as the character of 
the work on the chassis and the engine goes, was without doubt, 
the one that originated in Switzerland and that is seen about the 
city run by those able to afford the price. 

The Gramm Motor Car Company, of Lima, Ohio, had a com- 
prehensive display, its trucks being built of one. two, three and 
five-ton capacity. The one-ton has a four-cylinder en bloc motor 
of 4 by 5, the power plant being a tmit system and the oiler self- 
contained in the motor. The clutch is a multiple disk and the 
cooling system is thermo-syphon. Drive is by chain and the 
weight is about 2,800 pounds. The wheels are 34 by 35^. The 
motor on the two-ton truck also is a four, but the cylinders are 
cast in pairs and have a bore and stroke of 4^ by ^V2 inches, the 
mechanically pperatel valves being on one side. K gear-driven 
pump is found in the cooling system and the gearset is selective 
sliding. The clutch is a multiple-disk and the wheelbase 124 
inches. The three-ton motor has a bore and stroke of 5 by 5, a 
wheelbase of 124 inches and a tread of 66. This same motor is. 
used on the five-ton trucks and in general detail is about the same,. 
The wheelbase is 130 inches and the tread 69. 

The Martin Wagon Works at York, Pa., had a Rood exhibit of 
light and heavy work. Nothing novel, just good, honest, lasting 
work. 

The Penn-Unit had some good quick-demountable features. By 
removing two bolts the unit could be drawn forward and detach- 
ed from car. We have in previous issues described such a fea- 
ture designed by the originator, Mr. Twombly. This is along the 
same lines. The body models were very neat and served the in- 
tended purpose. 

Some of the work struck us as flimsy in some of the cars in- 
tended for heavy service. There was a leaning toward the high 
wheel that was most commendable as a useful design, and some 
solid tires were in evidence. All the motor power plants de- 
pended on some little refinement of construction of the particu- 
lar maker, that he had added as his particular contribution to per- 
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fection. Many of the engines were of the air-cooled type, and 
mostly direct opposed, especially in the Lighter classes. 

The best novelty we saw was one the work of the Cortland 
Wagon Company, the product of the ingenuity and engineering 
skill of young Mr. Duffy. By a simple, almost automatic brake 
and clutch arrangement the action of the foot alone would brake, 
and when braking throw out the high gear by the one foot-mo- 
tion, while the reverse could be set at the same time. It super- 
seded the side levers, and doesn't even require brains in the feat 
to be always right in case of quick action or emergency. It was 
the best device in the show, and oughu to be on every car to 
ward off the foolishness of the fool, or the rattle of the rattled. 

Space does not allow of any further comment at this time. 



THE AMERICAN MOTOR IN ENGLAND. 



THE INDEPENDENTS ORGANIZE. 



The automobile show at the New York Grand Central Palace 
closed with the exhibitors fused into an organization, the first 
step being taken January 6. The following ia an account of 
what was done. 

The new independent body has come out with the flat declara- 
tion that it intends to be a militant, aggressive force in the mo- 
tor car industry of the United States. The formation of this or- 
ganization, the flame of which cannot be known until the incor- 
poration papera are returned from Albany, is an important move 
in the automobile business and is of significance to dealers, also 
the smaller makers of cars. 

The directors chosen are as follows: Carl F. Johnson, Johnson 
Service Company, of Milwaukee; W. S. Jones, Otto Motor Car 
Sales Company, of New York; Thos. Aldcorn, of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company; W. J. Mills of the H. H. Babcock 
Company, of Watertown, N. Y.; Col. T. A. Campbell, of the Im- 
perial Automobile Company. Jackson, Mich.; Louis J. Bergdoll, 
of the Louis J. Bergdoll Motor Car Company, Philadelphia; H. C. 
McFarlan, of the McFarlan Motor Car Company, Connersville, 
Ind.; C. W. Kelsey, of the C. VV. Kelsey Mfg. Co., of Hartford, 
Conn.; E. W Hommel, of the Clark-Norwalk Motor Car Com- 
pany, S. E. Baily, of the B. C. B. Motor Car Company; Counsel,. 
Frank Harvey Field, New York. 

The nucleus of the new organization consists of thirty charter 
members. Officers will be elected after the incorporation has 
been effected. The association will in all probability establish 
permanent offices dn New York in the near future where a staff 
of system experts will handle the details of the plans the new 
organization is to carry out. Lt is expected that fully a hundred 
independent makers will join the association within the next six 
months. 

The association declares that it will protect dealers and the 
smaller makers of cars from the undue influences brought to bear 
on them in the trade, that it will prevent discrimination, hold an 
annual show at New York, and has already obtained an option 
on the New Grand Central Palace Building, which is to be the 
largest and finest exposition hall in the United States. 



CROXTON COMPANY HAS REORGANIZED. 



The Croxton Motor Co., of Massillon, O., has purchased all 
of the assets of the Croxton-Kecton Motor Co. The new com- 
pany has a cajpitalization of $250,000 and is planned by New 
York capitalists. The plant has been in continuous operation 
under the receiver, and starts operations with a complete or- 
ganization. The new officers are H. A. Croxton, president and 
general manager; J. P. Stoltz, vice-president; H, D. Michaels, 
secretary and treasurer, and W. F. Melhuish, who needs no in- 
troduction to the trade, will have charge of the sales. The pro- 
duct for 1911 will be confined principally to the 25 horsepower 
French type car with sloping hood and radiator on dash. These 
will be made up in roadsters, five and ten passenger cars, lan- 
daulettes and taxicabs. 



Mr. Ingram, our consul at Bradford, has been looking up au- 
tomobiles, and we con-dense some of his observations for those 
who are interested in the movement of the trade: 

The demand for automobiles is constantly on the increase, 
and while the area of Great Britain is comparatively small the 
number of motor cars in use is proportionately greater than in 
any other part of the world. A motor journal recently gave the 
number of automobiles registered in the United Kingdom as 
203,227. 

The trend of public opinion in regard to design and horse- 
power seems to vary from time to time, and at present the lat- 
ter question is coming to the front, partly, no doubt, owing to the 
recent legislation raising the annual tax on motor vehicles which 
formerly stood at £2 2s ($10.21) or £4 4s ($20.43). The pres- 
ent method ^«^essment is based on the horsepower of the en- 
gine, calculated according to the Royal Automobile Club's rating 
on the square of the internal diameter of the cylinder, 2^ square 
inches equaling 1 horsepower. 

This affects the high-powered cars adversely and manufactur- 
ers, who are always catering for the actual requirements of the 
public, are turning their attention more particularly to the med- 
ium and lower horsepowers. As an illustration of the decrease 
in the value of the high power cars, quite recently advertisements 
appeared in the trade journals oflFering for sale one 70 horse- 
power at £175 ($852), three of 60 horsepower at £150 ($730). 
£275 ($1,338), and £425 ($2,068), ami two 50 horsepower cars 
at £100 ($487) and £300 ($1,460). Of the last named one cost 
over £1,100 ($5,353). All these cars were declared to be in good 
condition. 

The result of the assessment of duty on the bore of the cylin- 
der alone is that constructors have been induced to build motors 
with longer strokes, thereby increasing the horsepower. A 
striking illustration of this is shown in a new motor by a lead- 
ing French firm which has a bore of 100 millimeters and a stroke 
of 300 millimeters. Under the Royal Automobile Club's rating 
this would be liable to duty as "not exceeding 6^ horsepower," 
whereas it will develop 35 horsepower. 

Great improvements have been made in the construction of 
engines of late, and their pulling and accelerating qualities are 
such that they are capable of doing the work formerly necessitat- 
ing a much larger engine. One of the most popular sizes now 
called for ranges from 15 to 20 horsepower. 

There still remains a certain amount of prejudice regarding 
American productions, caused by former importations having 
failed to come up to the standard claimed. This prejudice must 
be overcome, which will naturally take time and the exercise of 
patience, and can only be done by having the best cars imported. 
The more so is this necessary when the fact is taken into con- 
sideration that English manufacturers have given the subject 
much careful attention of late years and made such strides in 
their attempts to perfect the motor. 



GRAMM A WINNER IN CALIFORNIA. 



In a 100-mile commercial car contest between San Francisco. 
San Jose and Oakland, Cal., a Gramm truck, carrying an overload 
of 1053 pounds and three men, won out on all points, earning an 
absolutely perfect score, technically and mechanically, besides 
beating all other contestants on the score of economy. The fuel 
and oil expense -was only 1.23 cents per ton mile. The contest was 
watched with keen interest by United States and Japanese army 
officers. 



INCREASED ITS FORCE THREE HUNDRED. 

The Hercules Buggy Company, of Evansville, Ind., announced 
that after the first of the year it would increase its force of work- 
men three hundred. This will make nine himdred workmen in 
the factory. 
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FROM TREE TO TIRE. 



A goodly number of the automobile owners of the country 
know something about the moving picture entertainment gfiven 
by the B. F. Goodrich Company. The middle of last April this 
company engaged the service of a lecturer and an operator to pre- 
sent a series of moving picture views, illustrating the entire pro- 
cess "From Tree to Tire." 

These motion pictures were taken at large expense to the 
company. They represent the South American phases of the 
process, the tapping of the rubber tree, the preparation of the 
rubber milk for shipment, the inspection of the large markets, 
and the loading for foreign ports. The Akron views illustrate 
every one of the steps taken at the factory to produce an auto- 
mobile tire — from the washing of the crude rubber to the ship- 
ment of a White Tread. 

At the very outset the idea candidly showing the tire user how 
a tire is made, and how he should use it it for his economical ad- 
vantage, met with the heartiest demonstrations of approval. The 
warm weather did not diminish the attendance. Requests for 
"dates" have been more numerous than could be met The terri- 
tory covered thus far, has included Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, West Virginia, Maryland, Connecticut, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. 

Over 40,000 people have attended the presentation of the story 
"From Tree to Tire." In Detroit, for example, on the first night 
the attendance was over 2,500, one-fifth of the audience standing. 
Over 2,000 people were turned away. The demand for a return 
of the show was so great that in a few days it was given again 
in the Light Guard armory. The attendance was over 4,4000. 

In the Kansas City Convention Hall the entertainment was 
given before 6,000 people. The audience was a very representa- 
tive one, consisting of leading business and professional men and 
their families. All the automobile dealers attended. The three 
automobile driving schools and the local Automobile Drivers' 
Club came in a body. 



NEW KIND OF PNEUMATIC CUSHION. 



An invention known as Cox's pneumatic cushion is said to 
have solved tire trouble. The principle employed is not classed 
with the pneumatic spring, either of the flexible or metallic type, 
wherein the load, or shock is sustained by an increase in the air 
pressure or the rebound retarded by atiy mechanical device. This 
principle is absolutely new, and can only be likened to the pneu- 
matic tire principle itself. 

The three principal factors of the pneumatic cushion are a flex- 
ible, pneumatic spherically formed cushion with a solid and a hol- 
low shank, which are a part thereof. The hollow shank admits 
the conduit and also provides a means to anchor the cushion to 
the vehicle frame, and the solid shank pivots the cushion to the 
deforming means, which is bolted to the axle. The cushion is fab- 
ricated and constructed along the lines of the pneumatic tire. 
An auxiliary air reservoir is connected to the cushions by con- 
duits and provided with a check valve inlet through which the 
system is inflated. A convex formed device (with a receptacle 
for the solid shank to fit in) deforms the cushions by folding the 
walls inwardly, thus increasing the area of the cushions accord- 
ing to the violence of the shocks received from the irregularities 
of the road, but not increasing the air pressure. 

By the use of a flexible cushion, in combination with an auxil- 
iary air reservoir, at a low air pressure, and a convex device to 
deform the cushions, the following results are obtained: 

The cushion, like the pneumatic tire, will deform under ac- 
tion, thereby producing a greater contact area with whatever sup- 
ports it. The auxiliary air reservoir attached to the cushions 
supplies the necessary volume of air, at a low pressure, to dif- 
fuse vibrations; it also, owing to the difference in the amount of 
air displaced from the cushions, relative to the entire volume of 
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The available pneumatic travel with an eight-inc. 
about five inches. The thickness of the walls is three-*^^ \s 
an inch. The pressure per inch is about eighteen pounds-^ o^ 
front and sixteen pounds for the rear, six cushions beingHe 
four in the rear and two in the front for a touring car. The me 
anism is being used for motorcycle seats, and may be used ui* 
der the seats of any vehicle, including street cars and railway 
coaches, also for many other purposes. 



COMPARISON OF AMERICAN AND 
MOTOR VEHICLES. 



GERMAN 



In comparing American with German motor vehicles, espec- 
ially those for delivery service and other commercial purposes, 
the up-to-date type of the former is generally superior to the 
latter in the following respects: (1) Less weight per imit of ef- 
ficiency; (2) more complete interchangeability of parts, includ- 
ing removable power plant, so that machine is easier to repair 
and keep in order; (3) vehicle so constructed that the passenger 
body may be easily and quickly substituted for the delivery or 
freight body, thus enabling one machine to answer the purpose 
of two; (4) greater accessibility of machinery and mechanical 
parts; (5) the simple mechanical construction of the typical 
American machine renders it easier for one who is not a me- 
chanic to operate and keep the same in order, while the conse- 
quent reduction of labor and danger from accidents tends to in- 
crease sales among those who cannot afford a chauffeur; (6) 
greater ingenuity of construction and convenience of operation, 
and, in general, a more practical application of advanced me- 
chanical ideas to meet the various requirements of merchants 
and other local carriers. 



THE THOMAS TROUBLE. 



The' E. R. Thomas Motor Car concern in Buffalo, one of those 
in the spot light for some years, has had a creditors' committee 
mousing about its assets, and getting matters in shape, it is said. 
The cause, according to Motor World, "is said to be due to its 
failure to charge off anything for depreciation of plant or equip- 
ment for a long term of years, and to the carrying on its books 
of several large and hopeless losses, its assets and resources thois 
appearing much greater than really was the case. 

Next! 



NEW MOTOR COMPANY. 



A new motor company which will manufacture commercial 
motors for automobile trucks, delivery wagons and like vehicles, 
is being formed in Aurora, 111. It will take over an old plant of 
the Sommer Motor Company. Among those behind the enter- 
prise are Frank R. Reid and his brother, William Reid, and Al- 
bert C. Wilson. 
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g^«»tony of the plain flush side. Several of these cars were de- 
^ed on the lines of two cab-shaped bodies successfully adapted 
crtie to the other, while others had a cab-shaped seat in front with 
high doors, with a suitable tonneau back portion, generally ro- 
tund sharped, though often finished with fish-tail corners behind. 

One of the most decided features of the show was the number 
of high-grade two-seater bodies, nearly all of which were of the 
torpedo or boat-shaped pattern. A good proportion were fitted 
with landaulette or cabriolet heads, and in many cases it was 
evident that no pains had been spared to procure most luxurious 
and beautiful carriages. Quite a new type of this body was fitted 
wi'th a removable limousine top, with a D front, the D glasses of 
which opened with the doors. The most noticeable development 
in limousine building was the inclusion in the show of a number 
of entirely closed vehicles of this type, in which the driver's seat 
was in the same compartment as those of the other occupants. 
Entrance was gained for the most part by doors amidships, the 
entrance to the driving seat being obtained by shifting the near 
side front seat in one way or another. In one of two examples 
however, the doors were placed in front, entrance to the rear 
seat being gained by lifting up or otherwise manipulating the 
near side front seat, arranged in the same manner as those pre- 
viously mentioned. Some further enclosed limousines were pro- 
vided with four doors, two forward and two in the middle of 
the body, so that any of the seats could be reached without dis- 
turbing the other occupants — to our mind the best of the three 
varieties. The extra expense to the coachbuilder in providing 
these doors is not very considerable, and not only is much more 
convenience obviously afforded to all the occupants, but in case 
of an accident all the passengers in the car can alight without de- 
lay. 

Coincident with this development in the limousine has been the 
introduction of back pillars swept to produce what is generally 
known as the sedan chair effect. A number of limousines on 
these lines appeared in the show, and were characterized by an 
air of lightness and grace enhanced by the adoption of domed 
roofs, and not obtainable with the old straight or slightly swept 
lines. The light effect was accentuated by frameless windows, 
the use of which appears to become more and more general. 

The closed carriages in the show were more or less provided 
with ventilators, a now necessary feature, in view of the efficien- 
cy of the enclosing panels employed, whereby passengers, both in 
the front seat and inside the car, are shielded from the cold win- 
ter winds. Nevertheless, it follows that in milder weather better 
means of ventilation are required than in the earlier types of 
cars, and the necessity is met by means of grid or flap ventilators 
in the dome of the dash, by torpedo ventilators in the front or 



ides of the car, connected by shutters with the interior, or by 
nttlators of the sliding grid type under the cant, front or back 
rail. Some cars are also provided with a glass flap ventilator in 
the roof which, open or closed, serves as a skylight, and others 
ave shallow lights over the door and quarter glasses, which, op- 
ening inwards when required, also serve to ventilate the interior. 
Thus far has the art of coachbuilding progressed since the days 
when a winter drive in a motor car was a practical impossibility 
to a delicate person. 

Two limousines in the show were fitted with sliding roofs 
which, to a certain extent, had the advantage over an open car 
and certainly admitted plenty of air without causing a draught. 
This type of vehicle would be particularly useful to ladies in deli- 
cate toilets, which might suffer from the dust, as the limousine 
back, and the immovable 12 inches or so of roof at the rear ef- 
fectually prevent a back draught with its attendant dust. The 
domed dashes themselves are greatly responsible for the neces- 
sity of this ventilation for the front seats. They are mostly spa- 
cious affairs, covering in very effectually the front parts of the 
car. while some are extended along the doors and brought righ: 
up to the steering wheel, so that in conjunction with the wind 
screen, they render a draught almost impossible. Moreover, these 
dashes have afforded the coachbuilder the opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of his cabinet-making art, being replete with lockers, clip- 
boards and drawers, to accommodate the thousand and one arti- 
cles needed on a long journey. For the most part these are 
placed at the top of the dash just under the dome, or in the cor- 
ners, and extend from top to bottom on the near side and over 
the steering pillar on the off side, the space below being left 
clear for the pedals, etc. In this type of dash the necessity has 
also been admitted of a small light in the centre of the dome, il- 
luminating the s.peedometer and other dials. In some instances, 
however, the top panel of the dash is replaced by the lower half 
of the wind screen, . a particularly good arrangement, and one, 
moreover, which is likely to take on in the future. In one not 
able example of this practice a meshed glass as used — a material 
most suitable for the purpose. Its only advantage is that its daz- 
zling affects the eyes, and this is immaterial when the glass i5 
fixed in the manner described above. The cult of the domec! 
dash is so popular that they are fitted even on coupe bodies, the 
wind screen or front light being brought nearer to the seat to a 
degree corresponding with the depth of the dash. Whether in 
the case of these and similar bodies this is altogether desirable is 
open to question, as the inside space is lessened as regards the up- 
per part. In the case of coupe cabriolets and landaulettes, how- 
ever, it can be understood that this is an advantage, as the length 
of the cant rail is greatly lessened. 

Before leaving the subject of domed dashes we may mention 
a touring car upon which such a dash was fitted behind the driv- 
ing seat, protecting the occupants of the rear seat. When enter- 
ing the back part of the car it was necessary on opening the door 
to lift up the covering panel, trouble which could have been 
avoided by the use of an automatic lifting apparatus shown on a 
two-seated car last year, in which the opening of the door auto- 
matically raised the dome. 

Cabriolets were greatly in excess of those in last year's exhi- 
bition. The -underlying principle of their construction has not 
changed, but there were several ingenious arrangements for eas- 
ily folding the hood, and, moreover, for holding it with very lit- 
tle overhang. In addition, several convertible bodies based on 
the cabriolet were to be seen in the show. 

A noticeable feature in all these covered cars was the preva- 
lence of cabinet work, some ambitious and entirely successful at- 
tempts in this direction finding their expression in elaborate in- 
laid receptacles for the inconvenient yet indispensable trifle, 
fitted, in the case of large limousines, under the front light. Gar- 
nish rails were often of polished wood, in some cases the whole 
of the inside door panels being finished in that material, as were 
the upper quarters and roofs. Very beautiful were the woods em- 
ployed for inlaid work in this direction. One of the Continental 
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builders used violet stained wood inlaid with amaranthe in one 
limousine. In other cases, walnut or mahogany, stained or 
fumed, to harmonize with the upholstery, and afterwards polished 
were used with very good effect. Nor was the cabinet maker's 
work absent from the touring car, in which well-designed lockers 
and receptacles for small luggage were neatly and conveniently 
introduced. 

Inside roofs and extension canopies were embellished with 
mouldings, generally of the same wood as the roof. A verj'' fav- 
orite style consisted in mouldings converging to the center and 
finished by a star or medallion enclosing the sunk roof light. 

A 30-horsepower car presented some particularly graceful 
lines, notably a fish tail corner extending down the boot panel to 
the bottom side. The panels were painted green with vertical 
stripes of a lighter shade, picked out in the centre with a fine 
white line. The window Arames were rounded off ^-inch to the 
glass, and the bottom frames of the front windows were swept 
to follow the curve of the front seat back — details small in them- 
selves, but which add immeasureably to the beauty of a carriage. 

The great feature of one stand was a special convertible body, 
well finished in brown with 2% inch black stripes, picked out in 
the same shade, a brown belt rail making an unbroken line from 
the front to the rear of the car. It was fitted with a cape hood, 
and the front window was made to drop behind the driving seat. 
To exclude any possibility of draught a flap or curtain was pro- 
vided, extending from the inside of the hood to the top of the 
window, wher« it was fastened by turn buttons. vVhen the front 
window was dropped, the front standing pillars folded inwards. 
A detachable cantrail was fitted over the door, on removing^ 
which the hind standing pillar falls back with the hood. Side cur- 
tains, also fastened by turn buttons, afforded complete protec- 
tion to the occupants of the front seat. A mahogany half-pillar 
was attached to th€ front glass slide filling in the space between it 
and the pillar. This fitted into a groove in the detachable cant- 
rail over the door, thus giving extra rigidity. When the glass 
slides were folded, this pillar covered the whole of the fence rail. 
A large mica window was provided at the rear of the Cape hood, 
having a rolled up curtain which could be let down at will. 
Morocco hide upholstery exactly matching the panels gave a 
smart finish to a novel and serviceable all-weather car. 



SELDEN PATENTS NOT INFRINGED. 



WOOD IN THE AUTOMOBILE FACTORY. 



Metal is naturally being used for the production of all parts of 
the automobile which can be ma-de from it to advantage, never- 
theless wood holds an important place in the industry. 

All motor cars contain some wood in the bodies and in many 
cases the entire tonneau or limousine as the case may be, is con- 
structed of wood. For this purpose poplar is principally used and 
in many cases it is required in exceedingly wide plank so as to 
bend into the proper form. 

For the curved backs of the limousine 3-ply stock is generally 
built up from thin poplar. Sometimes ash is used in constructing 
certain portions of the body. Mahogany is frequently used in the 
dash or in other exposed parts which are finished in the natural 
wood. The running boards are frequently made of ash. Hickory 
is employed for the wheel spokes. When the automobile top is 
supported on wooden bows, rock elm is used. Even in the case 
of the so-called metal bows for supporting the top, the sheet 
metal generally contains a filling of wood and this filling is made 
up of elm or ash. 

The steering wheels are always made of some high grade wood 
such as mahogany or rosewood. Naturally in the pattern depart- 
ment of the automobile factory considerable quantities of white 
pine and mahogany are Vised for the construction of patterns. 

Despite the fact that so much metal enters into a modern car, 
there are few similar manufacturing lines which make heavier 
demands on the wood merchant. Everything that is supplied to 
the automobile factory must be of the highest class. 



Manufacturers of Cars Will Escape Royalties Under Decision of 
United States Court of Appeals. 



In the United States Circuit Court of Appeals on January 9 
Judge Noyes handed down an opinion in which he held that the 
engines used in automobiles do not infringe on the patent for en- 
gines granted to Geo. B. Selden, a lawyer, of Rochester, on No- 
vember 5, 1895. 

Selden claimed that his patent was a basic patent and covered 
all engines in autos, and sued to recover royalties. He won in 
the United States Circuit before Judge Hough, and the decision 
handed down in the Court of Appeals is a reversal of Judge 
Hough's opinion. 

The effect of this decision is that seventy-three domestic and 
seventeen foreign manufacturers of automobiles, licensed under 
the Selden patent, will no longer have to pay royalties, which 
have amounted to more than a million dollars. 

The particular case which brought forth the decision was that 
of the Electric Vehicle Company and Selden against the Ford 
Motor Company and C. A. Duerr & Co. 

It was announced that the Columbia Motor Car Company and 
George B. Selden are arranging to apply for a writ of certiorari 
with a view of having the case go to the United States Supreme 
Court for final decision. 



NEW VALVE GEAR. 



In the Paris salon there were a number of new features es- 
pecially those showing something different in valve gearing. 

We show three illustrations of the Henroid rotary valve gear, 
the feature being a D-shaped valve for each cylinder. The valves 
are mounted on a single shaft carried horizontally and driven by 
a vertical shaft and spiral gearing from crankshaft. 

The first illustration (left) shows commencement of intake 




stroke, the flat face of valve giving communication from the in- 
duction pipe to the port. The next illustration shows the com- 
mencement of the firing stroke, the D-valve having closed down 
all but a small part of the valve chamber, so there is little loss of 
pressure. The right illustration shows exhaust stroke, flat portion 
of valve making connection from cylinder port to exhaust outlet. 



NEWARK AUTOMOBILE SHOW, FEB. 18-25. 

As has been the custom since the first automobile show, the 
fourth annual one will take place in Newark, N.J., during week of 
the anniversary of Washington's birthday, February 18 to 25 in- 
clusive, 1911. This is one of the really interesting shows, as the 
crowd is not too great to prevent a careful inspection and even 
an examination of the vehicles, which have always been widely 
representative of the high, medium and cheaper groups. 



At the public sale of the assets of the bankrupt Detroit-Dear- 
born Motor Co., in Detroit on December 16, the property 
brought $14,800. It was bid in by Vernon C. Fry, who will head 
a new company that will operate the plant and at once begin to 



turn out cars. 
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GENERAL MOTORS MAKES SHOWING. 

For the first time since Wall street interests advanced the loan 
of $15,000,000 to the General Motors Company and took a mort- 
gage on its assets and assumed practical direction of its affairs, a 
statement of the $60/XX),000 compan/s condition has been is- 
sued. On their face the figures show that its net profits for the 
year ending September 30, 1910. were $10,366,322.27, and that 
its total assets arc $37,770,363. The statement is in the form of a 
printed circular issued "for the benefit of investors," and is in no 
wise a detailed one, but the bankers point out that the year's 
profits are sufficient to meet more -than eleven times the interest 
on the $15,000,000 note issue and two-thirds of the principal. The 
statement really comprises a report of financial conditions ren- 
dered by W. C. Durant, vice-president of General Motors, based 
on an audit made by Marwick, Mitchell & Co., chartered ac- 
countants, as of September 30. 

In both sets of figures the proceeds of the note issue are in- 
cluded in the assets, and thus swell them to the extent of $15,- 
000,000, but 'the note issue for this sum does not appear in the 
liaWlities. When Mr. Mitchell, of the accounting firm, was asked 
to explain this apparently great inconsistency, he explained that 
the published statements were not to be construed as a trial bal- 
ance sheet, but merely as a guide to show investors the extent of 
the security behind the big note issue. "In placing the liabilities 
at $14,225,105.23," he said in sub..tance, "the accountants did not 
include the $15,000,000 of notes issued or to be issued, in order 
more plainly to show the equity which would guarantee the notes 
— the security which would guard prospective investors. While 
the notes themselves are not included in the liabilities of the 
companies, the proceeds to be obtained from their sale were in- 
cluded in the assets, and although these fact^ are fully stated in 
parentheses in the text of the table, their exclusion from the 
liabilities tends to create a favorable first impression upon the 
prospective investor, which naturally is the object of a prospec- 
tus sent out by banking houses interested in sale of such shares." 

The published circular makes known that the bankers h-ave 
formed a finance committee to control the finances of the com- 
pany. It is composed of Emory W. Clark, A. H. Green, Jr., M 
J. Murphy and Thomas Neal, the four Detroit men, who last 
month were added to the board of directors; W. C. Durant. of 
Flint; James J. Storrow, representating Lee, Higginson & Co., 
and Albert Strauss, representing the Seligmans. 



S. A. E. ANNUAL GATHERING. 

The Society- of .Automobile Engineers will hold its annual 
meeting January 11-12, 1911, in the quarters of the Automobile 
Club of America in New York City. 

The opening session will include an address by President H. E. 
Coffin, followed by election of members and reports of the treas- 
urer and council. Reports on the election of officers and a discus- 
sion of proposed amendments to the constitution of the society 
will probably conclude the session. 

The first professional session is scheduled for the afternoon. 
According to reports, it will include papers on "Electro Steel," 
by Joseph Schaeffers; "Physical Facts Relating to Metallurgy," 
by Radclyffe Furness; reports of the Committee on Standards, 
including those divisions on the various metals, parts and gene- 
rally on standardization. A. L. McMurty will deliver an address 
on "Contest Rules that Affect the Engineer." The matter of con- 
tests will be treated in two or more additional papers, one of 
which will be by Chester S. Ricker, who will discuss timing and 
coaching. 

Wednesday evening will be devoted to a reception at which the 
retiring president and the president elect will speak. This will be 
followed by the annual dinner and entertainment. 

A professional session will convene at 9 o'clock Thursday, at 
which a number of important subjects will be covered. Logan 
Waller Page, of the Department of .Agriculture, will treat of the 



construction of highways for motor traffic; "Leaf Springs," E. K. 
Rowland; "Valve Systems," E. P. Batzell; "Hot Roller Gears," 
H. N. Anderson, and ''Commercial Gasoline," F. H. FloydL 

Thursday afternoon's professional session will be occupied by 
half a dozen addresses, including the following: "Bearing; Metal 
Tests," S. P. Wetherell, Jr.; "Test of Franklin '20' Air-Coolcd 
Car," L. R. Evans; "Development of Grinding Wheel," G. N. 
Jeppson; "Methods of Grinding," John C. Spence; "Frictionless 
Friction Drive," C. E. Duryea; "Fire Protection," N. B. Pope; 
"Multi-point Ignition," Otto Hains. 

"Commercial Vehicles" will be the subject of the evening ses- 
sion. "Standardization" will be treated by W. P. Kennedy; "Ver- 
tical Motors under Foot Boards," by B. D. Gay; "Proper Speed," 
by P. H. Breed; "Chain Drive for Trucks," by the same speaker; 
"Gasoline-Electric Transmission," Alex. Churchward; "Fool- 
proofing the Commercial Car," A. J. ^a<ie; "Co-operation Be- 
tween the Electric Vehicle Maker and Central Station," Robert 
McA. Lloyd; "Multiple Uses of Municipal Service Machines," 
John M. Mack; "City Merchandise Transportation," Hay den 
Eames; "Production of Commercial Vehicles," Charles E. Had- 
ley; "The Ampere-hour Meter," C. A. Lamphier, and several 
other interesting papers will be presented by eminent engineers. 



STANDARDIZED CHASSIS SECTIONS. 

The .American Society of Automobile Engineers has begun 
the drawing up of standard specifications for parts and sections 
of chassis that permit of uniformity without crippling inventive 
resource, commercially based. Frames have been selected to 
commence with. The subject has been divided into two sections. 
The first concerns (a) the quality of the steel to be used, and (b) 
the physical properties and heat treatment best suited for uni- 
form quality. The second concerns the design of frames general- 
ly. Nothing has been published relating to the first section, but 
the following schedule summarizes the principal points to be re- 
garded as concerning the second section of the investigation. 

Side Frames — (1) Main section, including stiffeners; thickness 
of metal; thickness relative to depth of section and width of 
flange. 

(2) Standard front ends. Here appears to be a point in whicn 
great good can be accomplished. It is said that there are a 
thousand current designs of frame front ends. These the com- 
mittee will reduce to possibly a score of front end curves. Nat- 
urally this involves a good deal of work by the sub-committee. 

(3) Standard taper for rear end. 

(4) Uniform radii of curves and depth of drop for drop frame* 
and double drop frames. 

(5) Main width of frame at rear end. 

(6) Offset of side rail to produce front end width. Proportio;: 
of length of offset to amount of offset. 

Cross members — (7) These are straight and curved. As to th«J 
former, matters to be considered are standard radius and lengtli 
for integral gussets, which should preferably, as a matter of cost 
of production, be on the cross bars instead of on the side rails: 
as to the latter — curved cross bars — standard radii and amount 
of drop of front member, and in general harmony of design wit !i 
relation to strength and weight of side bars. 

Sub-Frames — (8) Dividing into amount of drop, width betwee i 
engine bars, and taper f engine bars. 

UNITED STATES MOTOR RE-ELECTS DIREC- 
TORS. 

At the annual meeting of the United States Motor Co., whic i 
occurred on Tuesday, December 20, in Jersey City, the board cf 
directors, fifteen in all, were re-elected. They are: Benjamin ^. 
Briscoe, J. C Brady, J. D. Maxwell, C. G.'Stoddard, K. B. Schle: .. 
Frank Briscoe, Horace de Lisser, J. H. Edwards, R. Irvin, \. 
Lloyd, O. J. Mulford, W. H. Nuckols. R. A. Robinson, J. \^ . 
Wellington and C. Tucker. These directors will meet later an I 
re-elect the officers. 
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RESILIENT HUB OF UNIMDUBTED MERIT. 



The interposition of an air cushion between the body of a 
wheel and the axle on which it rides i& by no means a new idea, 
but early efforts to obtain a resilient wheel by such means 
were attended by failure. The chief object of their inventors is 
the pro<luction of a wheel that i>oss«sses most of the advantages 
of the ordinary form of pneumaitic tire \vhile eliminating its rec- 
ognized weaknesses. 

The accampanying illustration will serve to shonv tiie details 
oi construction of a new hub named "Sim-plex." The air cushion 
is free to alter its shape according to the variations of the load 
imposed upon it, and the movement is localized to a definite 
portion of the air cushion — the part which corresponds to the 
tread of an ordinary tire This lacalization affords a maximum 
of resilience with the least-possible amount of movement be- 
tween the various layers, of fabric and rubber of which the walls 
of the cushion are made; chafing of the material and the genera- 
tion of heat due to friction are minimized, and life of cushion en- 
hanced. 

There is nothing unusual about the main portion of the hub 
except that a deep flange projects from the inner end of the 
central sleeve, or hub, and between the hufb and the flat surface 
of the flange there is a cup-shaped annular cavity (C). A simi- 
larly-shaped flange (A^) is fitted over the central sleeve, and 
this flange is securely fixed by means of nuts on shouldered 
studs (Cl) so as to maintain a delinite distance between the two 




Hub as Applied to Live Axle. 

flat surfaces of the side flanges; the body of the wheel is made a 
sliding fit between these two flanges, and it "floats" on the air 
cus-hion (B) which is housed in the annular cup-shaped cavities 
of the two flanges. The wooden spokes are wedge-shaped at 
their inner efids, and before they are assembled the ends are 
deeply mortised so that they may finally be fitted and glued 
into a circular ring. A pair of angle-steel flanges (C2), integral 
with which are a number of stout keys, or feathers, are then 
fitted to the w'heel body; there are also a number of keys (C3) 



fitted on to the central sleeve, and these two sets of keys en- 
gage with transverse slots in the outer and inner circumferences 
respectively of the air cushion (B). The air cushion, therefore, 
not only sustains all imposed loads on the wheel, but it absorbs 
many of the shocks due to inequalities of the road surface, and, 
further, to a certain extent, it acts as a spring drive. The cush- 
ion is built up in .the same manner as a single tube pneumatic 
tire, and it may be inflated to any desired pressure, the air be- 
ing forced through the valve (B2) by means of an ordinary tire 
pump. 

When heavily loaded, an ordinary pneumaic tire obtains a 




Air Cushion Cut in Two. 

large bearing surface on the road, only by reason of the flexi- 
bility of its side-walls; in other words, its sides bulge omt and 
thus permit more of the relati^ ely stiflf tread to be flattened 
down on the road surface. The increa-sed area is available to 
support the imposed weight, although the air pressure inside 
the tire remains virtually the same. With a pneumatic hub, 
however, there is no reason why the air cushion s>hould be al- 
lowed to bulge out sideways, and it is w^ith the object of pre- 
venting it that, in the Simplex hub, the flanges C and Al are 
made to fit up tightly against the side walls of the air cushion. 
There is nothing to prevent the cushion's "tread" being made 
thinner than is necessary with a pneumatic tire, while many ad- 
vantages are to be derived from making the cushion wider and 
o-f less depth. Such a shape as the cross-sectional view shows, 
permits of a considerable amount of motion in the desired direc- 
tion without imposing undue stress in the walls of the cushion, 
and thus the supporting area of contact between the cushion 
and the wheel centre may vary over a wide range without ser- 
iuosly heating the fabric. It should be noticed that the "tread" 
(B3) is considerably narro-wer than the air space of the cushion. 
The air cushion plays preciselj^ the same role a-s a pneumatic 
tire, since the displaced air "rolli" round inside, and the degree 
to which that displacement takes place depends upon the 
v.-eight carried by the axle. 



G. J. G. COMPANY TO BUILD RUNABOUT. 

The G. J. G. Motor Car Company, of White Plains ,N. Y., has 
made announcement that it will turn out a new type of runabout 
beginning February 15. The motor has four cylinders, 3§^x4^ 
inches cast of gray iron. The crank and cam shafts are drop 
forged, supported on Parsons' white metal bearings. The ignition 
system is by magneto, and the circulation is provided for with a 
centrifugal pump and Mercedes radiator. Cone clutch, splash 
lubrication, semi-floating rear axle and other standard features 
are included in its specifications. 



TO KEEP PUTTY SOFT. 



Many persons have putty left over and wish to keep it from 
drying out and hardening. It can be kept by putting it in a tin can 
and covering it with water. It can be kept for any length of time 
by keeping it in water and will be just the same as when put in, 
water having no effect upon it. This has been tried and is suc- 
cessful. 
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WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION. 

Of the many problems met in automobile design that of weight 
distribution is not the least important, nor is it one that has re- 
ceived the attention of the average designer in the measure it de- 
serves. 

Like all the tasks imposed by modern automobile construction, 
weight distribution must be largely a matter of compromise, 
says J. D. Maxwell. In this respect the problem resembles that 
involved in spring design. Here, too, it becomes evident that it 
is difficult to provide a spring that will give equal resiliency in 
an empty car and in one that carries its full quota of passengers. 
Similarly, weight distribution becomes a somewhat complex 
proposition when it is considered that it is impossible to distrib- 
ute the dead weight of an automobile in such a manner that the 
mechanical equilfbrium will not be interfered with when the car 
is running with a load or without it. 

These questions, however, while interesting to the engineer, 
are of less importance to the automobile user, except in the re- 
lation they bear on his tire consumption. For here again it is im- 
possible to strike a fair mean. In other words, it is out of the 
question to secure for one tire as little wear as is encountered by 
the other, although the four tires may be of uniform structure 
and quality. Even in a case where the greater weight of the car 
is in the front the greater wear is sustained by the rear tire. In 
this connection it must be remembered that the propulsion of a 
motor vehicle differs materially from that of a horse-drawn ve- 
hicle in that the latter is pulled over the road surface, while the 
former pushes itself along by the tractive effort. 

As far as the weight of the car itself is concerned, regardless 
of its distribution, it is a common experience that the lighter car 
produces the smallest tire bills, for it has been proved that the 
life of a tire is inversely proportional to the cube of the load it 
supports, so that if the load is doubled the average wear and 
tear on the tire will be multiplied by eight. 

But there are other ipoints that are worthy of attention, some 
of them having to do with the design of the car and with the 
manner in which motor vehicle elements are supported. That in 
a car in which there is more weight on the left side than on the 
right side the right tire will wear excessively, is clear, nor is there 
any doubt that cars are built in which the weight is thus uneven- 
ly distributed. 

The trouble lies with the designer who instead of taking into 
account the general usefulness of the car together with the tire 
problem, considers his task finished when he has produced an ac- 
ceptable chassis, and who leaves the rest to the -tire manufacturer, 
who comes in for a share of objurgation that is not always de- 
served. True enough, when a tire is worn down at the heels all 
evidence seems to point to the guilt of the tire manufacturer, but, 
as said before, the accusing finger may often be pointed with even 
greater justice to the automobile designer who failed to make his 
product as harmonious as it should be in order to give ideal ser- 
vice. 

In the matter of tire wear many motorists fail to bear in mind 
that as a mechanical device a vehicle wheel and the surface on 
which it runs cannot be considered apart. A vehicle wheel, in fact, 
is only one element of a mechanism, the other of which is the 
road, the one thing as necessary as the other. Since the automo- 
bile is essentially a road vehicle much of the tire trouble encoun- 
tered must be laid to the condition of the road rather than to the 
Tchicle wheel or to the tire with which it is shod. 



WATER-COOLED ASSURANCE 



TO MANUFACTURE AUTOS. 



Hahn Brothers, carriage manufacturers, Hamburg, Pa., have 
procured a license for the manufacture of automobiles, which 
will hereafter be one of the most Important branches of «-h^ir 
plant, W'hich has recently been enlarged. 



One of the contentions pu-t forward by express companies is 
that they are required to pay a large portion of their gr^oss in- 
come to the railroads for the transportation service rendered 
and are thus compelled to keep their rates where they are and 
in some cases should be permitted to raise them. The commis- 
sion's answer is: "Without, at this time, entering into the ques- 
tion of the propriety of contracts such as are made by express 
companies with the railroads or their effect uipon transporta- 
tion, it is sufficient to say that an express company or common 
carrier should not be permitted as against the pu'blic to insist 
that a contract, of its own, that it had voluntarily entered into 
was a reason for increasing the burden of the shipper. These 
contracts are voluntary undertakings between these respective 
parties to which the public is not a party and afford no excuse 
for rates which would, but for such cpntracts, be lower. Ex- 
press companies, because of their peculiar relation and compli- 
cated connections with railroad companies, may submit to and 
execute contracts which they say are unreasonable. The pub- 
lic should not carry the burden for them by paying advanced 
rates for which there is no shadow of reason." 



•GRAND ECART; 



The Marquis DeDion, head of the De Dion-Bouton auto works 
at Puteaux, France, has made a suggestion that it is supposed 
will be acted upon by the Automobile Club of France, an organ- 
ization equally interested in aviation subjects. 

The Marquis thinks the awards for just speed in flying ma- 
chines do not cover the subject. There should be tests to deter- 
mine how slowly a plane could move through the air, also. To 
bring this about he suggests the Grand Ecart The money value 
of the prize is to come from the contributions of sportsmen, and 
will depend on the liberality of such people. 

The Marquis explains his notion this way: '*The problem that 
should engage the contestants would be the covering of a stated 
course as rapidly as possible, then to go over the same course 
just as slowly as possible. The chronometer charts to be relied 
upon in both instances for the determining results. This will 
solve a difficult problem." 

The matter has been taken up well and we shall no doubt see 
contests of the kind. It would be a very interesting test for a 
heavier than air machine to just move through the air, something 
like a bird poising in flight. 



Wants 



The two vehicle factories of the Moline (111.) Plow Company 
are again running in full swing. The schedule has been changed 
back from eight to ten hours and the force has been enlarged. 



Help and situation wanted advertisements, one cent a word; 
all other advertisements in this department, 5 cents a word 
Initials a-nd figures count as words. Minimum price, 30 cents 
for each advertisement. 

POSITION WANTED. 

Wanted — Carriage and Wagon Painter. A No. 1 letter striper 
and finisher, capable of foremanship, desires position. Fine busi- 
ness wagon and truck work preferred. Address W. D. L. care The 
Hub, 24 Murray St., New York. 

FOR SALE. 

For Sale — Carriage and blacksmith business in town of 15,000 
population. New two story, up-to-date, concrete block shop, 30x 
50, all the latest machinery, electric power, trip hammer, planer 
band saw, lathes, drill, press, etc. Two lots, 25x125, and four 
room house. Good business, am selling on account of accident 
which renders me unfit for work. Address R. J., care The Hub, 24 
Murray Street, New York City. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 

Business Opportunity — A sound Danish automobile factory 
seeks connection with a first class automobile factory capable of 
quick delivery. Any firms interested are requested to send their 
catalogues to Ingvar Tander, Aahuss, Aarhus, Denmark. 
PATENTS. 

Patents — H. W. T. Jenner, pattent attorney and mechanical 
expert, 608 F St., Washington, D. C. Established 1883. I make 
a free examination and report if a patent can be had and exactly 
what it will cost. Send for circular. 
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TheTlNKENROLLERBEARINGCO. 

MAKERS OF TINKEN ROLLER BEARING AXLES 




This statement is based on the experience of 
tkousands ol users. 

New Catalog and Price List upon application. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER REARING GO^ 

CANTONt Ora<K 

AmiravA ^ New York. 

DKAMCIIKSH 429 WalMwIi Avenue, Cbleago. 



HANDY LAMP 

GASOUNE 
UGHTING SYSTEM 

Draws Trade to Your Shop. 
Gives a 300 Candle Power Shadowless 
Light the instant you move the 
lever. Turns up or down, like ^ras, 
bums aim when not in use, 
or can be turned up in- 
stantly when more Uffht is 
, needed. It floods a 30-foot 
(Space with a brilliancy like daylight. Far cheaper 
tlian pas, kerosene or electricity, and so simple that 
unyone can use it. You can depend on It for years fdr 
any purpose demanding a big, stroniT Uffht. CttalOgliS 
\\ tells why: Send for it now. 

BRILLIANT GA> LAMP CO. 

DEPT. 29. 42 STATE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





./.f'l' eARRIAGE /in)! 
* \ MATERIALS / * 



The Bokop Tire Setter and Cooler 
Is the Best and Only Machine 
that has stood the test during 
the last 12 years on all classes of 
work, and is the Only Machine 
built with the Indestructible 
Wrought Iron Face Plate. 

Over 1,000 are in successful op- 
eration, repairs on which have 
not exceeded 16.00 in the last 12 
years. For prices, references and 
descriptive circulars, address 

BOKOP, WEBB A PALM, 
Defiance, Ohio 



E. Scott Payne Co. 

OF BALTIMORE CITY 

CARRIAGE AND AUTOMOBILE 
HARDWARE 

362 and 364 North Gay Street, 

BALTIMORE, MD. 



CARRIAGE SPRINGS 



OF EVERY STYLE AND PAT- 
TERN TO ORDER 



Also CurtiJn Rollers and Conoealed Hiofes 
EXCI^USI VEI^T FIR>ST«CI^ASS WORK 

THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE 



SPRING PERCH CO. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 



I 



Please nentioa ''The Hub** wbea you write. 
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THE BALL 
MULTI-SPARK PLUG 

"The Plug That's So Different'' 

The central electrode has a SMALL BALL 

on the end for the terminal, giving ^-inch 
sparking surface; it also acts as an electrical 
condenser, raising the voltage, increasing the 
heat and flame, thereby enabling the use of a 
poorer mixture to obtain the same power. It 
does not require cleaning often, the hot spark 
consuming the carbon deposit; will stand more 
oil than any other plug, and is carefully and 
substantially built. 

THE ''ALL MULTI-SPARK PLUG CO. 

917 Hennepin' Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 




& 

NEW HAVEN » GMIN. 

Auto and Carnage 
Locks, Hinges, Etc. 



VEHICLE AND AUTO TOP HARDWARE 
Rails. Toints. Bow Sockets for the 
WHOLESALE TRADE ONLY 

Write 

INDIANA FORGING COMANY. 

Mention Hub. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 



Carriag(e Mechanics 

Desiring to improve their present 
Condition should attend the 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

FOR 

Carriage Draftsmen and Mechanics 

SUPPORTED BY THE 

Carriage Builders' National Ass'n. 

The object of the School is to teach men to detigii 
vehicles and make working drawings, and to otherwise 
facilitate their work in the shop. Only those men employed 
in carriage or automobile building or their accessory trades 
are admitted to its privileges. 

The classes are conducted in three divisions, viz.: Cor- 
responding, Day, and Evening. The former is open daring 
the entire year, while the day and evening classes are in 
session only from October ist to April zst 

The tuition is moderate. 

For prospectus and full particulars, write to the instructor, 
ANDREW F. JOHNSON, 

t8 West Forty.fourth St., 

NEW YORK CITY. 



Aden Mfg. Co 17 

American Ball Bearing Co., The 13 

American Roller Bearing Fifth Wheel Co IS 

Ault & Wiborg Co.. The 3 

Ball Multi-Spark Plug Co 12 

Bailey & Co., Inc., S. R 18 

Bokop, Webb & Palm 11 

Brilliant Gas Lamp Co 11 

Boub Wheel Co., H,. The 18 

Cately & Ettling 15 

Columbus Bolt Works 4th cover 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co 2nd cover 

Crane & MacMahon 2nd cover 

Devoe, F. W., & Reynolds Co., C. T 3rd cover 

Ebcrly & Orris Mfg. Co 3rd cover 

Eccles Co., Richard 17 

Enterprise Foundry, The 13 

Frantz Body Mfe. Co., The 3 

Gifford & Son, John A 11 

Goodrich Co., B. F., The S 

Goshen Eyelet Co 14 

Gramm Motor Car Co., The 3 

Hoopes Bro. & Darlington, Inc 2nd cover 

Indiana Forging Co. 12 

Jones & Co., Phineas 6 

Keystone Paint & Filler Co 4 

Kilvington, S. W 18 

Kimble, Andrew 4 

Masury & Son, John W 2 

McKinnon Da&h Co 4th eever 

Mercer, Geo. J 18 

Moller & Schuman Co 6 

Murphy Varnish Co 4 

Nelson Co., A. T. A 2 

New Wapakoneta Wheel Co., The 4th cover 



Ochsner & Sons Co., A. 



Payne Co., E. Scott 
Porter, H. K 



12 

11 

17 



Reilly, John, Inc 2 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co 3rd cover 

Schubert Bros. Gear Co 17 

ShorUville Wheel Co 13 

Smith & Co., Edw 6 

Spring Perch Co U 

Standard .Automobile Mfg. Co 1 

Standard Oil Cloth Co 18 

Standard Wheel Co 17 

Steel Socket Shaft End Co 13 



Timken Roller Bearing Co. 



11 



Please mentioa "The Hub" when yoa write. 



Uebelmesser Co.. Charles R 14 

Valentine & Company 6 

West Tire Setter Co 12 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D 15 

Willey Co., C. A 4 

Woodman, Joel H 14 
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LET US HELP IN SOLVING THAT 

MANUFACTURING PROBLEM 



H 



1 



BY FURNISHING YOUR AXLE EQUIP- 
MENTS IN CARLOAD LOTS AS YOU 
NEED THEM AND WHEN YOU NEED 
THEM. 

OUR STANDARD EQUIPMENTS IN- 
CLUDE ALL THE IMPROVED TYPES IN 
USE. 



1 



1 



I-BEAM OR TUBULAR FRONTS, CHAIN 
OR BEVEL DRIVE REARS, CUP AND 
CONE, ANNULAR OR ROLLER TYPE 
BEARING. 

WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN THIS LINE 
AND OUR EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL. 



TIE AMERICAN BALL BEARING C»: 

L. S, & M. S. RY, and EDGEWATER PARK 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 



Burlington Rubber Tire Machine 




Our big No. 4 is the only machine made that will 
apply all kihds of solid and cushion rubber tires both 
internal and outside wires and close the joint on the 
same machine. One man can operate the machine 
easily without help. Put an end to your troubles in 
applying tires by investing in this machine. Write 
for descripive circulars and price. 

THE ENTERPRISE fOUNDRY 

HARVEY, ILL., U. S. A. 



Increase Your Sales? 

By having your Buggies equip- 
ped with CATELY'S BUGQY 
.TOP SPRINGS AND LEVERS. 

Pull on the inside levers and 
the top is lowered with ease. A 
gentle start and the top is up. 
Prevent broken bows and rat- 
tling Joints. Best of talking 
points to interest trade and help 
' sell your buggies. Manufac- 
™J turers will put the springs and 
" levers on your buggies when 

\ mu so specify. Some manu- 

SELF ^^^^^Mim : jturers put springs and levers 

ACTING on suiiu- st> les of their bu.^ ^ies as part of regular equip- 
SPRING ment. Tours for the asking. We also have trade winners 
In standaxd Third Seats, Ciimi» itools and Auto Chairs. The 
prices are low so write for catalog. 

CATELY & ETTUNG, CorUand, N. Y. 

! Members Carriage Builders* National Association. 




Splice Joint Shaft and Pole Ends 

Give Perfect Sattslactlon 




Cut Showing Splice Joint. 



THE SPLICE JOINT where the woods meet adds great 
strength, guarantees them against breaking where repaired, and 
prevents working loose and rattling. No shaft end without this 
construction can possibly give reliable service. No other shaft 
end than the Splice Joint can have these advantages, as we are 
the original manufacturers, and these features are fully covered 
by our patents. Insist on having the original Double Tube 
Splice Joint Steel Socket Shaft Ends and you get the best. 

Handled by All Leading Jobbers. 
STEEL SOCKET SHAFT END CO. CLEVELAND* O. 



Please mention " 1 lie Hub" when you write. 
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Painters and 

Decorators Save Time, Labor 
and Money, using the 

Uebelmesser 
Striping and Stencil Wheel 

With this simple, clean and rapid-action tool the most ordinary 
decorator can do the finest striping and stencil work and produce 
a bigger day's work with less labor than by the old fashioned 
method. Complete directions are furnished with ca:h tool. 
They are as simple as the tool iuelf. 



I II 



lii|!iilil||f 



mm 

mill 



$5.50 



Jutt a few of the nianr deaisns that can be produce] with the UebebnetKr 
Painters* and Decocaton'Tool. (The deagns iKown above are reduced in ttze ) 

Complete Outfit conakting 
of Machine. 10 Plain and 10 
Ornamental Wheels, only . . 

UBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 
Manufactared by 

Charles R. Uebelmesser Company 

Bayude. New York, N. Y. 



Advertisements Classified 






t&USi 



Goshen EyeletCo. 

Manufacturers of 

Carriage 
Top 
Trimmings 

60SHEN, INDIANA 



The following list includes advertisers in THE HUB. Each ad- 
vertiser is entitled to name under one heady only. An 
extra charge for name under more than one heading. 



Axles 

American Ball Bearing Co., 
Cleveland. Ohio. 

Keagy & Lear Machine Co., 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

Timken Roller Bearing .Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Bodies, Seats, Etc. 

Frantz Body Mfg. Co., The 
Akron, Ohio. 

Kilvlngton. S. W.. Wilmington, 
Del. 

Woodman, Joel H., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

Bolts and Nuts 

Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Co., Port Chester, 
N. Y. 

Carriage Forgings. 

Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Eccles Co., Richard, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

Indiana Forging Co.. Indian - 
aplis, Ind. 

Carriage Hardware. 

Gifford & Son, John A.. New 
York. 

Ochsner & Sons Co., A., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Payne Co., B. Scott, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Carriage Goods 

Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Higgln Mfg. Co., Newport, Ky. 

Dashes, Fenders, Rails, Etc. 

Bennett Mfg. Co., Alden, N.Y. 

McKInnon Dash Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Fifth Wheels 

American Roller Bearing Fifth 
Wheel Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D., Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa. 

Finished Vehicles 

Bailey & Co., Inc., S.R., Ames- 
bury, Mass 

Gear Irons 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D., Mechaii- 
icsburg, Pa. 

Gear Woods 

Andrew Kimble, ZanesviUe, O. 

Lamps 

Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Leather 

Nelson, A. T. A., Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Rellly, John, Inc., Newark, N.J. 

Lubricating Device 
Aden Mfg. Co., Dansvllle, Va. 

ISAotor Trucks 

Gramm Motor Car Co., The 
Lima, Ohio. 



Machinery and Tools 

Bokop, Webb & Palm. Defiance, 
Ohio. 

Enterprise Foundry. The, Har- 
vey, 111. 

Porter, H. K., Everett, Mass. 

Standard Automatic Mfg. Co., 
New York. 

West Tire Setter Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Miscellaneous 

Goshen Eyelet Co., Goshen.Ind. 

National Aluminum & Bronze 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co.. New 
York. 

Uebelmesser Co., Charles R, 
Bayslde, New York. 

Rubber Tires 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., 
New York City. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron. O. 

Shaft Couplings and Anti-Rat- 
tlers 

Eccles Co., Richard, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

Metal Stamping Co., New York 
City. 

Steel Socket Shaft End Co., 
Cleveland. Ohio. 

SPark Plugs. 

Ball Multi- Spark Plug Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Springs and Gears. 

Kevstone Spring Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Spring Perch Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Varnishes, Paints and Japans 

The Ault & Wlborg Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Devoe, F. W.. and C. T. Ray- 
nolds Co., New York City. 

Masury & Son, John W., New 
York and Chicago. 

Moller & Schumann, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Smith & Co., Edw. New York. 

Valentine & Co., New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Paris. 

Willey Co., C. A., Hunter's Pt., 
New York City. 

Wheels 

Crane & MacMahon, New York 

Eureka Bending & Wheel Co., 
The, York, Pa. 

Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Hoopes Bro. & Darlington. 

West Chester, Pa- 
Jones & Co., Phineas, Newark, 

N. J. 

New WapsOconeta Wheel Co., 
Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

Standard Wheel Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Wheel stock, Bent Wood, Etc. 

Crane & MacMahon, New York 
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HEADQUARTERS 

FOR SPECIAL 

F I N F 'I^ONS [Droped Forged] 

I IIIL CARRIAGE HARDWARE 




No. 1905— Gear Iron No. 1909— Concord 

Torget your trouble andHdecide at once to use WILCOX DROP 
rORGED IRONS. Write usjjfor pleasure 

The D.Wilcox Mfg. Co • Mechanicsburg Pa. 



Pleue mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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No. 112. — Milk Wagon. 



No. III. — ^Altman Wagon. 




No. 122. — Flour Truck. 




No. Ii6. — Milk Wagon. 



Bectiotgpes 

of the vehicles pre- 
sented on this page 
will be forwarded on 
receipt of 

75 cts. 

for each cut, to any 
address. Postage 
prepaid. 

eatalogm 

containing nearly aoo 
illustrations of carri- 
ages» wagons, sleighs, 
and miscellaneous 
cuts will be sent upon 
application. 

Trade News 
Publishing Co. 

24-26 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK 




No. 113. — Grocery Wagon. 




No. 115. — Delivery Wagon. 




No. 117. — Merchandise Truck. 




No. 114.— Delivery Wagon. 



No. 124. — ^Delivery Wagon. 



No. 1x8.— Ambulance. 



Plcue mcatioa **Tlie Hub" wheo jroa write. 
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VEHICLE WHEELS AND WHEEL MATERIAL 

rvn^ ^ A m. rUght CarHage and Baggy Wb eels 

Three Separate Departments [■•■jSowfewlISte"**" 

OUR GRADES ARE UNEXCELLED 

WRITE FOR LIST. 

Terre Haute, Ind. Standard Wheel Co. Terre Haute, Ind 



Richard Eccles Co., Auburn N. Y. 

Manufacturers of 

f orgmgs: Carriage, Wagon, Automobile, Special 

Send for Catalogue. 




VEHICLES AND GEARS IN THE WHITE 




PRCMIBR 

SIDE 8PRINQ GEAR 
We manufacture a full line of Carrlao« and Wagon bodloa In th« 
whita; alao Umoualne, Taxicab, Touring Car and Roadater Bodlaa 
for automobllea In meUl. Fifty atylea of a«ara for Carrlagaa and 
Wagona; alao aaata, tHmmlnga and topa of all klnda. 

Writ* to ua for part leu lara. 

Schubert Bros. Gear Company 



ONEIDA, NEW YORK. 




ADEN MFG. CO., Danville, Va. 



IW Bttb" wkea foo write. 
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MERITAS 
LEATHER 
CEOTH 



You ought to have this sample of MERITAS 
LEATHER CLOTH— tile lending lowuprfeed 
leather substitute. 

lirade in suisBii, dodc and drUl, glased and 
dull Hniilv aoBpotli or grained in black and 
carriage colors, 
i We also issue a special sampie book for the 
J Auto trade. Say which you want. 
A Yoor Jobber baa tbe goods. 

J Sb 

M ^20 B 



Standaitl Oil Qoth Co. ^ 

320 Broadway NBW YORK 




George J. Mercer 




"Self-Propelled 
Vabicles" 

Fifth Edition, Revised. 

A practical treatise on the 
theory, construction, opera 
tion, care and management of 
all Idoda of Aatomooilea. 

Bar 

JA1IB8 8. KOIIAHS^ AJf . 

Contains 6c6 pages and 
upwards of 500 illustrations 
and diagrams, giving the es- 
sential details of construction 
and many important points 
on the successful operation 
of the various types of motor 
carriages driven by steam, 
gasoline and electricity. 

This work is now the ac- 
cepted standard, explaining 
the principles of construction 
and operation in a clear and 
helpful way. This book will 
be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress in the United States, 
Mexico or Canada upon re- 
ceipt of $2.00. 

Address 



TRADE NEWS POILISHIIIG GOMPDRY 

24 Murray Street, New York 



SAMUEL W. KILVINGTON 

HAND-MADE 

Automobile Bodies 

LIMOUSINES, TOURING CARS AND RUNABOUTS DESIGNED TO 
FIT ANY CHASSIS. HIGH GRADE WORK. 
Estimates on Any Style Cheerfully Given. 
THIRD AND WALNUT STREETS. WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Philadelphia Office; AUTO TOP AND BODY CO., 257-259 N. Broad St. 



S. R. BAILEY & COMAANY, Inc. 

Makers of the Celebrated. 

WHALEBONE ROAD WAGON 

AMESBURY, MASS. 




AUTOMOBILE BODY 

DESI6NER 
and DRAFTSMAN J 



Body Makers' Working Drafts, Color Designs and 
Scale Drawings of Pleasure and Commercial 
Automobile Bodies. 

Room 401 1 777 Broadway, New Yorl( 




uiiMMmiiiiimiiiiiiiiii 



TRUCK 'BUILDERS 

If you only realized the inestimable value 
of roller bearing fifth wheels on trucks, vans, deliv- 
ery wagons and all other medium and heavy 
vehicles, no job would leave your shop without 



Roller Bearing Fifth Wheels g 

WHY? The adjustment is perfect. No oil or 
grease required. Almost indestructible. Will out- 
wear any vehicle. JSaves horseflesh and prolongs 
life of vehicle. Ask your jobber for the celebrated 

'WELSON OR KIJ^G' 




Let us send you Catalogue and Price List. 

Amcricaii Roller Bnrin| Fiflh WKcd Co. 

749 THIRD AVB.. BROOKLYN. N. V. 



I i ■llHHIllMllilHUlim 
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F. W. DEVOE & C T. RAYNOLDS CO. 



101 and 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 

Manufacturers of 



F.W. DEVOE & GO'S 



COACH COLORS 
VARNISHES 
BRUSHES 
SPECIALTIES 



CT.RAYNOLOS&GO'S 



COACH COLORS 
VARNISHES 
BRUSHES 
SPECIALTIES 



FOR PAINTERS, ARTISTS AND DECORATORS 



All the brands and specialties of F. W. Devoe & Co. and C. T. Raynolds & Co. will be maintained separately 

as heretofore. 



NUMBER 20 BUGGY SPRINGS 

Are for Buggies What Pneumatic Tires are for Automobiles 

They are made in one size only and will fit all widths of piano bodies 
Graceful in appearance The easiest riding spring on eaxth 

ORDER A SAMPLE SET 

THE MULHOLLAND COMPANY, Dunkirk, n. y 





Rivets, Carriage Makers' Washers 
and Burrs for all kinds of Vehicles 



BOLTS 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. 



Main Works, PORT CHESTER. N. Y. 



Branch at Rock Fall*, HL 





Time Has Told the Story! 

Service and satisfaction always follow our rolling stock 

WHEELS 

ALL KINDS— BEST QUALITY 

Also RIMS and SPOKES 

The Eberly & Orris Mtg. Co. 

MECHANICSBURG, PA. 



Digitized by Google 



McKINNON DASH COMPANY 




omo. 



ST. CATHiUUNESi 
ONTARIO. 



No. 329-N 



BUFFALO, N. Y. SSi^ 

Our No. 329 N, with nickel rail 

is one of our new designs 
for 1911 

The rail insures the life of the dash 





Skewed Shaft Couplings 

Regular or Oval Patterns 
For Hliili Ardied Axles 

Furnished in tigh*» *nd leftt for anjr height Of ardL Oval Ask 
Clipt or width to match Oval Couplings. Bolts, Clips, 
Couplings, Carriage Hardware and ^>ecial Forgings 



Catalogue "H" and Prices on Application. 



COLUMBUS BOLT WORKS, Columbus, O. 



VEHICLE WHEELS OF REAL WORTH 




We manufacture Vehicle Wheels of All Kinds; Light and Heavy. Sarven, Warner, Compressed Band 

and Wood Hub. Send for our Price List 

THE NEW WAPAKONETA WHEEL COMPANY 

WAPAKONETA, omO 



Hoopes Bro. & Darlington inc. 

West Chester, Penna., U. S. A. 



SARVEN _ — I _ _ _ ^ HEAVY and UGHT 

STAR or KENNY % M # ¥ ■■^■^I O 
Sweet Concealed Band %/%/ H 1^ I CARRIAGES 

WOOD HUB T T A JL^^AiJIJLJI^/ wagons and 

WARNER TRUCKS 

IF YOU WANT THE BEST TRY OURS 




Load— Ten Tons of Coal. 

^ ¥ '\T Ta" W f Ts the way motor car experts express themselves on the subject of tires for commercial 

'Vjf ▼ aL^ mJ • motor vehiclfs after !=eeinfr and usintr the 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD SECTIONAL TIRE 

With a grip on the road that means progress and security from the fault of solid tires — that of crowding the rubber ahead 
under load, which means disintegration — the rnotor wagon and truck owner will find in the Kelly-Springheld Sectional Tire 
the best tire for all heavy cars. Each section is dependent upon itself. If interested, write 



Braoches: 



Boston, 



CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE COMPANY 

New York, N. Y., and Akron, Ohio 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis Detroit, Cindnnati, 




CRANE & MacMAHGN. 

(INCORPORATED) 
8-10 Bridge SL, NEW YORK QTY, U. S. A. 

Sole Manufacturers and Exporters of the 
HICKORY NUT. ^ ACORN. ^ and STAR BRANDS OP 

Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Wood StocK 

FACTORIES: 

ST. MARYS, OHIO. RICHMOND, VA. 

For Export Prices apply to the New York Office. 
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Standard Automatic Brush 

Does your painting work in a New Way— better, 
quicker, cheaper, eliminating all waste of paint. An 
equal (low at all times: thickness of coat can be ac- 
curately adjusted. Absolutely clean and fireproof. 



Complete Outfit 

Consisting of a large paint 
tank, either stationary or 
movable, with automatic 
valve and six feet of flexi- 
ble tubing, together with 
the automatic adjustable 
brush, made of aluminum, 

Costs $7.50 

and it is still cheaper than 
the ordinary brush. The 
outfit 18 also made with a 
tank to be strapped on the 
back, which will cost $2.50 
cAlfa. 




The Standard Automatic System 
Does Away with the Paint Can 

It eliminates the dip and is far superior to the spray, but it does rub 
it in. No air pressure is needed. Will work with any kind of paint. GET 
NEXT TO THIS NEW METHOD. Made especiaUy for manufacturers 
of automobiles, automobile bodies and wheels, all kinds of vehicles, car- 
riages, etc. 

Wherever duplication of work exists, this device will increase your 
output and reduce the cost. Buy just one outfit to-day and be convinced 
We are sure tiiat we will have to equip your entire plant 

OUR LITTLE BOOKLET WILL TELL YOU WHY. 

Write for one to-day. Send in your order. Your outlay will only 
be once. Apparatus will last a lifetime. Special equipments can be 
made to suit your purpose. I.et us know what you are manuiBeturing 
and we will effect a saving for 3fou« 

Standard Automatic Mf£(. Co. 

50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
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JOHN W. MASURY & SON 

Originators of 

Superfine Coach and Automobile Colors 

Acknowledged the Standard for Fifty Years 

AND HANUFACTURBR8 OP 

Fine Carriage and Automobile Varnishes 



New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas Qfy 



A. T. A. NELSON CO. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cut Leather 

All Sizes, All Grades 
Pole & Shaft Straps 
Auto Straps 

Vehicle Trimming Specialties 

WRITE US QUICK 

A. T. A. NELSON CO. 

Cincinnati, Ohio ^ 

Please mention "The 

Digitized by 



JOHN REILLY inc. 

Established 1845 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 



LEATHER 

FOR THE 

Carriage ® Automobile Trade 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION CALLED TO 

OUR AUTO SPECIAL 

FACTORIES, 

Avenues C ft D, Murray % Astor Streets. 
NEWARK, N.J. 

AGENTS* 

Cincinnati — National Hardware Co., Fourth Street 
Detroit— C. W. Findlater, No. 313 Forat Ave.,We8t 
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THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 
VARNISH WORKS 



CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



SUPERIOR CARRIAGE 
AND AUTOMOBILE 



VARNISHES 




The Quickest Thing in Quick Rubbing Varnish; Saves Time and Trouble 

READY TO RUB IN 24 HOURS 



If You Have 
VARNISH TROUBLES 

Come to us. 
We Have the Remedy. 



Factory: Norwood, Oblo. 
Branches: 
New York, PhUadelphia, Chicago, 
SL Louis, Toronto, etc 



LET US HELP IN SOLVING THAT 

MANUFACTURING PROBLEM 



^ BY FURNISHING YOUR AXLE EQUIP- 



1 



MENTS IN CARLOAD LOTS AS YOU 
NEED THEM AND WHEN YOU NEED 
THEM. 



OUR STANDARD EQUIPMENTS IN- 
CLUDE ALL THE IMPROVED TYPES IN 



USE. 



tf[ I-BEAM OR TUBULAR FRONTS, CHAIN 
II OR BEVEL DRIVE REARS, CUP AND 

CONE, ANNULAR OR ROLLER TYPE 

BEARING. 

m WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN THIS LINE 
11 AND OUR EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL. 



TSI AMERICAN BALL BEARING C": 

L. S. ft M. S. RY. and EDGEWATER PARK 

GLEVELND, OHIO 
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Quality Is 
Economy. 



Vamhh is a small item in the cost 
of a Carriage or Motor Car. 
Vamish-Room Trouble is a big item. 



Murphy Surfacers and Murphy Rubbing and Finishing 
Varnishes save their cost, many times over, in Vamish-Room 
Reliability— which means the Saving of Time and Labor. 

They save the good will of customers also, aiid that is a 
special economy. 

Murphy Japan Colors go enough farther to make them 
cheaper than colors at half the price. 



The Varnish 
That Lasts 
Longest 



Murphy Varnish Company 

FRANKUN MURPHY Prendent NEWARK, N. J 
Associated with DongaU Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 



BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO 



-WILLEY'S 

COLORS 

The RECOGNIZED STANDARD 




C. A. WILLEY CO. 

COLORS GRINDERS 

and Manufacturers of Specialties in 
CARRIAGE, AUTOMOBILE AND CAR 

PAINTS 

COLORS, VARNISHES, ETC. 
HUNTER'S POINT, NEW YORK CITY 



ESTABLISHED 1855 



PHINEAS JONES H COMPANY 

305-313 Market St., Newark, N. J. 

AUTOMOBILE 

WHEELS 

For 

PLEASURE CARS and TRUCKS 

Repairing and truing old wheels a specialty. Experimental 
wheels a specialty. We furnish and apply any style 
demountable or detachable rim or tire. 



KEYSTONE BLACK FILLER 

MAKES A PERFECT 

ROUGHSTUFF 

For Automobile Bodies and Parts 

It fills the pores of Metal and Wood perfectly. Sand- 
papers easily and produces a fine smooth surface 
that DOES NOT CRACK. SCALE NOR PEEL. 

POMEROY & FISCHER. New York 

Selling Agents to Vehicle Trade 

KEYSTONE PAINT AND FILLER CO., Muncy, Pa. 
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For You 

The Carriage Dealer 

The article that follows is taken from the July number of "Judicious Advertising." 
It describes very appreciatively what the B. F. Goodrich Company is doing for the 
Carriage Dealer. If this sort of original and direct advertising appeals to you, the B. 
F. Goodrich Company welcomes an opportunity to helpyou present the decided merits 
of Goodrich Solid Rubber Carriage Tires to the Carriage Owners of your community. 



Framing the Dealers' Campaign 



4 4»T»HE business of getting close to the deal- 
I er, one phase of which was exploited in 
^ the June number of Judicious Advertis- 
ing/ is shown in this campaign in concrete form 
"The campaign was first worked out with the 
firm of Harrah & Stewart Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, one of th« lairge number of Goodrich deal- 
ers. It consisted merely of foliow-up matter to 
the carriage owners of Des Moines, the idea bc- 




beget atteai'tion. The phrases from 'Wealth,' the 
puWication issued by the Greater Des Moines 
Committee, and featured in its national adver- 
tising campaign, were the cue for the talk which 
followed on the inside of the leaflet. No sugges- 
tion was given in the outside as to what was 
contained within, yet caTe was taken to make the 
connection between the two logical and clear. 
In other words, this experiment was undertakers 
witli the idea of putting the advertising matter 
of one firm in the community on a higher plane 
than is customary— 4hat is, to attach it to the 
broader interests, to the interests of the commun- 
ity as a whole, and thus to make it social, and 
give it, so to speak, an ethical quality. 

"It identifies the interest of the individual 
•buyer looking out fotr himself, with the broader 
interest of the whole body of buyers — that is. 
with the City of Des Moines. 

"The feat of taking advantage of the national 
advertising of the city of Des Moines, naturally: 



ing to 'hammer home the thoughts in the dealers' 
advertising locally. Tihe wark of the Goodrich 
Company for its dealers exemplifies a basic busi- 
ness -pirinciple that is of tremendous importance 
to manufacturers all over the country. 

"For the Des Moines dealers, the advertising 
department undertook the planning of an adver- 
tising campaign which would present the advan- 
tages of their service and of the Goodrich pro- 
duct. To the carriage owners of Des Moines 
one of these leaflets will be sent out each month. 

"It was sought to make the advertising very 
local — something that would appeal to every 
loyal citizen in Des Moines. Therefore, *The 
Des Moines Idea* — that is to say the keen public 
spirit of Des Moines people — suggested itself as 
a motive. 

"A great deal of care was taken with the 
drawing on the leaflet, to reproduce those scenes 
which -would interest the citizen and which would 




was bound to attract tremendous interest in the 
leaflet to the Des Moines carriage owners, into 
whose hands the matter went. 

"Such ideas promulgated for the benefit of the 
dealer are bound to cement the manufacturer's 
relation with him, and after all, that is the pro- 
cess which sells most goods. Such exhibiition of 
good feeling for the dealer accomplishes results 
along lines of easiest resistance." 



Tell Us What We Can Do For You. Address 

THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 

AKRON, OHIO 
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^^/^O This is the whole number of veMcles exhibited ^ 
* Madison Square Garden Grand Central Palace * w^-^ 

Jan. 7-21 (Two Shows) Dec. 31 -Jan. 7 



Trade 



VAifNIiSES"- 



This large percentage of all vehicles employed 

70^4" Valentine's Products yQ%-|_ 



The WEST Hydraulic Tire Setter 

WILL CUT DOWN EXPENSE 

Tires eet cold 
In one minute. 
This machine 
•avee time — 
does the work 
better and quick 
er, does away 
with burned 
•treake. Only 
neceteary t o 
measure one 
wheel In a lot. 
Doee not char 

the rim and 

thus make the tire loosen prematurely. 6av«s re -sandpapering of 
wheels. 

This machine Is now Increasing the profits of many manufacture 
•rs. Send for catalog and read about It. 

WEST TIRE SETTER GO, "oohesteb, hew yohk 




Jones Wheels 

BEST ON EA RTH 

KAN TSAM ORE 

PHineas Jones & Co. 
NewarK, N. J. 



MOLLER & SCHUMANN COMPANY 

COLORED RUBBING 

Most perfect as to working, drying and wearing. 

CARRIAGE & AUTO VARNISHES 

Send for color card and descriptive price UsL 
Chicago Branch - 110 N. Desplaines SL, Office and Factory - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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The Hub is published monthly in the interest of employers and workmen 
connected with the manufacture of Carriages, Wagons, Sleighs, Automobiles and 
the Accessory trades, and also in the interest of Dealers. 

Subscription price for the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Guam the 
Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands, $2.00, Canada, $2.50, payable strictly in 
advance. Single copies, 25 cents. Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless by 
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For advertising rates, apply to the Publishers. Advertisements must be 
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the 25tb of the preceding month, and requests to alter or discontinue advertise- 
ments must be received before the 12th day of the preceding month to insure 
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by the full name and address of writer. 



FOREIGN representatives: 

France. — L. Dupont, publisher of Le Guide du Carrotsier, 78 Rue Boissiere, 
l aris. Subscription price, 15 francs, postpaid. 

Germany. — Gustave Miesen, Bohn a Rh. Subscription price, 12 marks, postpaid. 

England. — Thomas Mattison, "Floriana^" Hillside Avenue, Bitterne Park, 
)Outhampton. Subscription price, 12 shillings, postpaid. 



Why the "Parts" Man Should Flourish. 

The large factory in which everything is done that is 
needed to be done is an unweildy organization. It is said 
by those pretending to exact practical experience that such 
condition is most always an expensive one. One critic even 
goes as far as to call them ''vanlpire" departments. 

The specialist overcomes this loss of friction, if we may 
so describe it. His work is under closer supervision, be- 
cause his operations are not of the unwieldy kind. His ex- 
pense is kept well within bounds, because he can more 
closely watch all the leaks. This close observation of 
manufacturing detail also prompts improvements that are 
quite overlooked in the very large plant, unless it hap- 
pens to be a congress of little plants under a separate spec- 
ialist supervision. 

There is less time wasted by the specialist in his factory 
of "parts" making, as he does not have to have any elab- 
orate system of cards and tickets that have to be written 
on a trot along with the job in its progress to completion, 
in the effort to keep track of very complex transactions. 
This card-index kind of record is a great consumer of the 
time of the employed. 

We think we notice more perfection of detail, more re- 
sults of concentrated thought, and more progress in in- 



vention in the products turned out by the parts maker 
than we find coming from the factory that covers a ten- 
acre lot. We are inclined to ascribe it to this closer super- 
vision. Even a general manager who is a genius, is mere- 
ly physially human, and has to apportion his genius in 
joblots all through the factory. The mantle is sure to fall 
on some inefficient shoulders, and the question isn't an- 
swered until it turns up in the concrete form of an expen- 
sive mistake. 

We believe we have noticed that the good thouglht and 
progressive work emanates from the shop of the spec- 
ialist. 



Possibilities of the Electric. 

The storage battery for vehicular use has had a very 
jagged career. At the inception of its use for the purpose 
it made great promises, and it seemed the ideal propul- 
sive power. But it failed to keep its promise. It appeared 
to be unable to withstand the vibratory hard usage to 
which road travel subjected it to. Also it was very heavy. 
And it seemed out of the question to count upon any sta- 
ble quantity of mileage. 

The early cars so equipped were put out of commission 
in short order. The doctor was the great sufferer, as the 
electric appealed to him very strongly. In a little while, 
however, they were donated to the scrap pile in large 
quantity. 

Mr. Edison never lost faith in the possibilities of the 
power, and as he had a long purse and infinite patience, 
he made experiments without number to find out what 
was the matter. 

His problem was to make a battery that should be light 
in weight, almost vibration-proof, and to hold charge 
enough to do a day's work. Every little while we heard 
that the problem had been successfullysolved. Not from Mr 
Edison directly, but from someone who had visited the 
inventor, usually a reporter who needed a story, and which 
was full of more imagination and hopefulness than fact. 
Every little while we were enthused and saw the thing 
accomplished, but we never saw the vehicle running about 
the streets. 

We suppose that no one but Mr. Edison will ever know 
of the many hundreds of experiments that were made. It 
is said that a reporter asked him if he had wasted all the 
time on the thing that he was said to have wasted, and it 
is also said that he answered, '*What, do you call it a 
waste of time to find out nine thousand things that won't 
work?" This may be apochryphal, but it sounds like 
the dogged perseverance of the genius. 

Now, the real storage battery of commerce seems to 
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have arrived. It is light in weight, and can make a run 
of over 200 miles on a single charge of current. It takes 
the roads as it finds them, and comes up smiling at the end 
of the day in good working order. 

One of the test runs did 120 miles at an expense for 
charge of $1.42, or 3-5 cent per mile. This verges on the 
wonderful. 

We may now expect to see a very great sum of activity 
in the electric vehicle industry, both from its pleasure and 
commercial aspects. It will not he confined to cities, but 
will be active everywhere it is possible to find some power 
station with a charging plug handy, and power for sale. 

This character of vehicle is quite to the taste of the ve- 
hicle builder, as he is well equipped to do about all the 
work necessary to turn out the finished vehicle. It is a 
kind of vehicle that makes a strong appeal to those who 
like the quiet running, free from complication of machin- 
ery. It appeals to others who are nervous about the man- 
agement of a car that has many levers and pedals to keep 
in mind at stopping and starting. It is an ideal car for 
women to drive. 

The battery-equipped commercial car will look good 
to owners who think it can be well managed by a driver 
who has no natural bent for machinery. Many cars are 
already in the field doing work that is reported to be sat- 
isfactory. 

It is no disparagement to the internal combustion mo- 
tor, but rather an aid to its successful introduction in the 
same field. Shakespeare was no authority on the autocar, 
but he was a past master on human nature, and he said 
that "use doth breed a habit in us,'* which will become 
the best school to convert the whilom driver of the horse 
to a new use for his activities. 

In both fields of power propulsion it seems to us that 
the time of the vehicle builder to assert himself to his 
profit is at hand. We hope he will see it in the same light. 



Inanimates Responsible. 

Recently in England an autocar and a buggy were haled 
to court as witnesses in a fatal accident case. 

This is like the old law of deodand. By the application 
of the statute **guilty" ( !) carts were forfeited to the 
king. If the cart ran over some one and killed the some- 
one, it was forfeited outright. If the man should have 
suflfered a fatal accident climbing into the cart by the 
wheel, then only the wheel was "guilty** and forfeited. 
This law was not taken off the statute books until 1846. 



Metric Drawbacks. 

The inch is so widely used in English speaking coun- 
tries as a standard of measure, and the metric system 
finds such slow work in introducing itself, that it has been 
suggested it might not be a bad plan to increase the size 
of the meter so as to make it 40 inches, exact. This plan 
would make 25 millimeters the exact equivalent of one 
inch, which would make interchangeable measurements 
easy for those whose prejudice inclined them to the Eng- 
lish standard. 



Metal Wheels. 

If the scarcity of hickory scare keeps up, the considera- 
tion of metal wheels, wire, cast spoke and disc, will come 
forward. 

On many of the heavy autowagons for business, we no- 
tice a prevalence of cast-spoke wheels. This construction, 
with solid tire, should produce something heavy enough 
to let 'the engine know it was pulling something. 

The disc wheel is lighter, and we presume fully as stur- 
dy, but it looks too much like the shield of the Roman 
soldier to be very attractive. 

Somehow, notwithstanding lack of hickory supplies, 
there is always a supply of wheels, so it is not yet time 
for the man desiring wheels to become stampeded. 

The wire suspension wheel is growing in favor in other 
countries for light and semi-light cars, especially for the 
pleasure cars. This is a strong wheel when well made 
and gives a brilliant account of itself in smash-ups. 

So long as we can procure good second-growth hickory 
at a price that makes such stock available we do not ex- 
pect to see any change in the material for wheel-making, 
but we would like to note an increase in height of wheels 
just for comfort's sake. 

"Holding Out." 

From our contemporaries who are friends of the farmer 
and implement dealer, we learn that the farmer is not 
quite satisfied with the present market price of corn, so is 
storing grain in the hope of seeing a better day. 

This seems to be working a hardship on the vehicle and 
implement dealer, and its reflex action on the buggy 
maker cannot be of the pleasantest. 

The banks are said to be loaded to the guards with 
farmers* paper, and renewals are said to be frequent. 

The dealers are resorting to many plans to overcome the 
strain, but nothing that is generally adaptable has been 
invented. 

This is a condition that may become more than un- 
pleasant in certain contingencies. 

French Cars for Manila. 

It seems the public works department in the Philip- 
pines thinks the French de Diva cars rather a cut above 
the American brand, as it has purchased a lot comprising 
three 8-cylinder, 50 horsepower cars for mail and passen- 
ger service; four 40 horsepower trucks; one double- 
decker 34-passenger auto-bus, a duplicate, of the auto- 
buses used by the Fifth Avenue Coach Co. on Fifth Ave.. 
New York, and four trailers of two tons each carrying 
capacity. 

Another Ten Off. 

The prices of tires are coming down in sympathy with 
the slump in raw rubber, and it is thought that before 
springtime yet lower prices will be quoted. 

The tire makers are quoted as looking for a staple level 
of $1.20 for rubber, but we should judge it is not pro- 
dent to look for stability at any figure, owing to the con- 
tinuing new sources of supply coming in. 
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Vehicle Fashions for February 1911 




SINGLE BUCKBOARD 
Built by Lull Carriage Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 




FOUR PASSENGER BUCKBOARD. 
Built by Lull Carriage Co., Kalamaioo, Mich. 
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Wood -worKin^ and vSmithin^ 



WORKING DRAWING OF DEMI-MAIL PHAETON 

(Drawins on Opposite Page.) 

The working drawing oT the four wheel carriage we bring un- 
der the notice of our readers is from Cooper's Vehicle Journal 
It is a design characteristic of what is best in high-class work of 
stylish appearance, more or less an adaptation of the old-time 
mail phaeton or demi-mail phaeton. 

Design — It will be seen that the whole of the lines of the full 
deep quarter panels of the front seat, the lower arch and toot- 
board brackets are distinctly curvi-lincar in character, which is a 
pleasing contrast to the angular outline generally associated with 
this class of body. The hind corner pillar is of the well known 
"Britska" or "O. G." pattern; the front pillar is the ordinary sham 
door, mail phaeton .pillar, with a "swelled" top, the lower part be- 
ing curved round, to run into a line with the top part of the 
swept bracket. The elbow connecting the two pillars, back and 
front, has a gradual rise at the hind part, the front curved over on 
the top that /permits of the false overhanging elbows that carry 
the head being easily fitted. The measurements and general pro- 
portions of the side quarter allow of a <comfortable seat, with ev- 
ery protection to the occupant, while the size and arrangements 
of mouldangs following the outline of body and arch, and the 
double elbow moulding, materially add to the general appearance 
of the complete quarter. 

The roun-ded arch and front enclosures or doors are both some- 
what uncommon features, but will be found a -decided improve- 
ment, the one in permitting of a low hung body, the other com- 
plete protection for the feet and lower part of the dress. The 
folding hood is arranged of a comfortable height. 

The head in this design is of a regulation height, the front stick 
well forward in a line with the dash; the back hoopstick is so ar- 
ranged that sufHcient clearance exists between the head lining anr 
occupant, without in any way interfering with the set and appear- 
ance of head. The hind boot sides, though somewhat shallower 
than usual, lace supporting the overhanging groom's seat, the top 
corners of boot sides being rounded consonant with the general 
character of the body. The body is mounted on elliptic springs 
with open futchell un-der-carriage with light hickory wheels, and 
whether seen with head up or, as more frequently, with the head 
down, is a most attractive looking carriage. 

Construction — On a reference to Fig. 1, which represents the 
side elevation of the body mounted, showing all the structural 
details of the body, it will be seen that it is mounted on wheels 
3 feet 5 dn. at the hind part and 2 feet 8 in. in front, the bottom 
of body, 2 feet 8^^ in. from the 'ground, with the futchells of 
forecarriage arranged to render the carriage suitable for a cob 14 
hands, or would, of course, look infinitely better when worked 
with a smart pair of cobs, pole and bar fittings being generally 
arranged in a carriage of this description. If desired, the design 
can with little trouble be proportionately increased in size that 
horses 15-2 to 16 hands can be used; either case is resultant in a 
smart turn-out for a gentleman's driving phaeton. Besides the 
body being hung low, the wheels are closely coupled to the com- 
pass bed with a forward perch bolt, though axles front and back 
are of the same length over collars, allow the wheels to lock well 
under and safely clear the back of the arch. The position of the 
hind wheels, together with the Sipace between the body and the 
wheels, is ample, with the aid of the double step, of safely getting 
to the hind seat when the carriage is dn motion, also there would 
be no difficulty, if required, in fitting an ordinary lever brake, 
should the carriage be used in a hilly distr'ct. 

The construction of the body gives a comfortable seat for two 
persons, the use of footboard brackets give the leg room in 



length, that firmness is given to the driver when sitting in a deep 
wedge cushion or a cushion and driving box, common to these 
carriages. 

Long, easy elliptic springs back and front, those in the front 
carriage stayed and set to give the ease required, and at the same 
time sustaining power, the hind connected to hind carriage bar 
that adds somewhat to the steadiness of working, owing to the 
increased width of bearing for the springs. 

Materials — The sham door and front footboard brackets will 
take 3 in. plank; with care the hind corner pillar elbows can be 
cut from inch plank, the pattern for hind corner piller being 
made up to take the scroll end and the lower part of arch mould- 
ing. The hind seat bar and back rail should be cut from 2 in. 
plank; but the bottom sides and cross framing bars, with the seat 
rail, can all be got out of lj4 in. stuff, while 1 in. plank is neces- 
sary for the framing of the hind seat. Besides the wood described 
for the panels we shall require a 4-stick Victoria corner hood. For 
the boot sides either birch or mahogany ^ inch thick, cut from a 
board 14 inches wide, to work up the front curve and bevel of 
sides. 

The arch of body is strengthened by a 2 in. by 54 in. steel edge 
and 3 in. plank for axle and transom beds; but the horn bar can 
be cut from 2 in. stuff, while IVi in. ash will be required for fram- 
ing piece, felloe pieces and futchell blocks. 

The arch of body is strengthened by a 2 in. by J4 i"- «teel edge 
plate, with flaps turned along the bar, but in place of the usual 
half-round bracket plate, an by 2 in. flat iron plate extending 
from the toe of bracket to the sham door joint. It is then split 
with the inside piece turned down flat to take the carriage hang- 
ing bolts, 1J4 in- wide, the extra ^ in. extending up the pillar as 
far as the top of door or enclosure. In fixing this plate it is 
screwed standing in from the outside a full in., furnishing a re- 
bate for the door to shut. The head fittings are shut in the solid 
with the in. half round iron corner plate that is fixed on the 
inside of seat. 

A set of neck plates, ^ in. head joints and the usual prop nuts, 
the back one forming a stout corner plate, fixed on top of false 
elbow, with the half-round flap along the back rail. The measure- 
ments and other details connected with the springs, axles, and 
wheels are fully described at the end of this description. 

Framing — The front brackets are got out to the pattern, the lap 
on the inside for the back bar cut ^ in. thick, also rebated for the 
bottom boards. The framed bottom for the boot sides can be 
made up to hang the body to a width of 2 ft. 7 in. The boot sides 
are rebated on to the bottom, the sides having a J4 lap or out- 
side flange, therefore the bottom will be required 2 ft. 6^ in., out- 
side edges beveled to the sail of the sides. The hind corner pillars 
are shouldered down a ^ in. on from the inside, the outside flap 
being halved, with a vertical joint in. thick, to give the pillars 
a width of 3 ft. 3 in. at the elbow. They are secured by screwing 
from the underside up into pillar, also with a screw on the out- 
side in the boxing out for the panel. The front sham door, havini? 
been got out to the shape and gauged to hold up \% in. in thick- 
ness, is shouldered down with a bare faced tenon on the inside. 
This pillar is also secured by screwing both from the imder side 
and inside. In framing this pillar to the bottom side, the bottom 
part must be shot off to a bevel that will give the pillars a throw 
out of 5^4 in. aside, thus bringing the body to a width of 3 ft. 6j/' 
in. on the bottom of sham doors, the width on the bottom across 
the brackets at this point being 2 ft. 8 in. 

The elbow is lapped on to the sham door from the inside on to 
the corner pillar on top on the outside, each being secured by 
screws: the neck pieces t > form arch are preferably made in two 
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spliced in the centre, and as only a narrow % in. moulding is rec- 
ommended to be shown round the arch, a small vertical joint only 
shows, the framing being boxed out for the mouldings and 
grooved for the panel, after being put together, is strengthened 
by a vertical batten. The two seat rails are stump-tenoned into 
the pillars, the seat boards being simply nailed on, but, of course, 
fitted "off* the panel. The back rail is shouldered down on to the 
top of elbow and screwed. Care should be taken in putting in the 
quarter panel; the grain being in an horizontal direction, will 
take a 28 in. board. The panel is preferably canvased before put- 
ting in, and canvased blocked afterwards. The supplementary or 
double elbow moulding should be cut out of ash and screwed on 
from inside. The hind scat should be framed to the sides given 
and fixed as shown in the drawing, the back of boot sides being 
framed in the ordinary Stanhope phaeton style. The particulars 
of the hood also being given, it is only necessary to add that the 
ironwork, besides carrying the head firmly, is also equally neces- 
sary for the strength of the body. The front doors can either be 
framed or made out of ^ in. birch with 1^4 ^n- ends, clamped on 
flush on the outside, hinged to a pillar piece in front, rebated on 
the edge to fit in the recess caused by fitting back the bracket 
plate. The front of body is then finished with a quarter panel, 
but can, of course, if desired, be left quite open to the dash, the 
door being trimmed on the inside with patent leather. A smart 
natty finish to the front is made by making an oval iron frame 
covering, as in a wing with patent leather, and hinging this with 
the addition of an enamelled leather apron or knee boot, which, 
with the hood up, gives all the required protection in bad weath- 
er. Fig. 2 is the half front of body mounted, giving all the width 
on the seat, also the exact shape of the sham door pillars and 
sweep of back rail. It also gives the lightening out of the axle 
and transom beds of the forecarriage, together with the track of 
the front wheels. 

Fig. 3 is a similar view of the hind part of the body mounted, 
showing the length of hind seat and fixing of hind springs and the 
track of the wheels. 

Fig. 4 is the plan of the bottom of body from wheel; the widths 
of bottom can be taken, and the side sweep on the elbow. 

Undercarriage — The compa-ss beds forming the underwork? 
are plated in the usual manner, top and .bottom; the horn bar, 
supporting the back of the wheel plate, should have an ^^ in. plate 
flat iron screwed throughout its entire length. The wheel irons 
are fitted with back stays to support the futchells, which arc 
pitched to give a 15^ in. felloe piece at the back, 15^ in. in front. 
A reference to the side elevation of the body in Fig. 1 will show 
the exact position of the wheels when on the lock, in their rela- 
tionship to the arch. This is an important detail in this class of 
vehicle. The double step and their fixing at the hind springs can 
be seen, as can all other particulars of the body, and undercar- 
riage, from the drawings, which, being to scale, can be quickly 
ascertained. The following are the principal measurements of 
body and undercarriage: 

Body Dimensions — Length of body on bottom side to arch, 2 
ft., 8 in.; length of bracket bottom side measured square, 2 ft; 
rise of toe of bracket, 4^ in.; span of arch on bottom, 1 ft. 2 in.; 
depth of arch, 7 in.; depth of body sides over all at hind pillar, 2 
ft., \V2 in.; depth of body sides at sham door pillar, 2 ft. IVj 
in.; length of body on seat line, 1 ft. 9 in.; depth of 
boot sides, 11 in.; depth of front doors, 8 in.; width across bottom 
of body at boot sides, 2 ft. 7 in.; width across the top of boot 
sides, 2 ft. 10 in. ; width across the seat inside of sham doors, 3 ft. 
2 in.; width across the sham door pillars on top over all, 3 ft. 6^ 
in.; width across the corner pillars on seat outside, 3 ft. 1 in.; 
width across the corner pillar at elbows, 3 ft. 3 in.; height of body 
seat from bottom boards, 1 ft. 2 in.; head room measuring top of 
seat boards to underside of hoopstick, 3 ft. 10 in.; length of head 
on top, 4 ft; compass of the head on top, 5 in.; length of hind 
seat frame, 2 ft. 5 in.; width of hind seat frame, 1 ft. 3 in.; height 
of dasher frame, 1 ft. 8 in.; height of bottom of body from 
ground, 2 ft. 8V2 in. 



Wheels — Height of hind wheels, tired, 3 ft, 5 in.; diameter of 
hub, 63/2 in.; length of hub, 63<j in.; spokes, 1 7-16 by 1 1-16; fel- 
loes, width, \y\ in.; length of front stock hoops of hind wheels, 
2 in.; height of front wheels, tired, 2 ft 8 in.; diameter of hub,5>^ 
in.; length of hub, 65/^ in.; spokes, IH by 1 1-16; felloes, 1^ in.; 
length of front stock hoop, 2 in.; track of wheels alike on ground, 
4 ft 4 in. 

Axles — Hind axles, length over collars, 3 ft 9 in.; hind axles, 
length over flaps, 3 ft 2 in.; front axles, length over collars, 3 ft. 
9 in.; front axles, length over flaps, 3 ft 2 in.; size of axle, \ in.; 
Collinge patent axles with solid flaps. 

Springs — Hind elliptics, length centre to centre, 3 ft. ; span over 
all, 8 in.; number of plates, 4; width of steel, 1^^ in.; thickness of 
main back plate, 5-16 in.; thickness of other plates J4 «n.; front 
elliptic springs, length, centre to centre, 2 ft. 10 in.; span over all, 
7j^ in.; number of plates, 4; width of steel, Ij^ in.; thickness of 
main back plate, 5-16 in.; thickness of other plates, J4 in. 

Forecarriage — Depth of beds over all, 7 in.; compass of axle 
and transom bed, 2>4 in.; diameter of wheel plate, 1 ft. 8 in.: 
length from centre of wheel iron head to centre of shaft bolt 
hole in futchells, 1 ft. 6^/^ in.; height of futchells from ground. 2 ft. 
2 in.; undercarriage boxed on to body from front, 11 in.; hind 
carriage, centre of wheel from back to body, 1 ft. 1 in. 



CONVERTIBLE VEHICLE. 



Here is a convertible body for passengers, or by jumping the 
seats, a body for light freight or parcels. It is the invention of a 
German, Karl Kassdohrer. 

The space under the platform is box shape. The movable parts 
of seats Di, D2 are made with rests, which also fold against the 
seats. As may be seen in the drawing, a^ a* are the sides and b 




the bottom of the carriage body under the seat boards when 
turned down to make the van floor or bottom c. d^ d^ are the 
seat boards moving on the hinges el e^, shown in the extended 
position and forming the seats, fl f2 are the back rests to the 
seats. These rotate on the hinges gl g2 on to the seats. In the 
folded down position (on the righ-: in the diagram) they support 
di d2 from beneath, d^ d^ are connected by means of the jointed 
arms hi h2 which <have three hinged joints. They serve in the 
upright position (on the left in the diagram) as a support for the 
back rests and as arm rests. 



Time is a great avenger, and brings good and evil to the broai 
daylight. 
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TRUCK FOR FISH. 



What the Automobile and Carriage Builders' Journal calls a 
fish van is here illustrated and described from data found in that 
journal. There are some few interesting features that may be 
found of u«e by our wagon building readers. 

The working details given herewith show a well designed fish 
van or for similar purposes which has been built by J. M. Egge- 



in.; back of collar to plumb spoke, 4 in.; bottom of van to 
ground, 37 >^ in. 

The van only weighs 17 cwt. with rugs and driving utensils. 

The front top rail is 2^ in deep, and strengthened with z V/2 
in corner plate. A 3-16 in. iron plate runs all round the top of 
the van, to take the wear of the boxes or crates of fish. The front 
corners of the van are rounded and substantial corner plates are 
fitted at the middle raves and bottom sides. The side nameboard 




mann, London, England. The drawings are to scale and of a fair 
size, so that any measurements may be easily ascertained by 
marking off on a piece of paper from the scale given and trans- 
ferring it to .the drawing. 

Length, out to out, 8 ft. 1 in.; width, out to out, 49 in.; depth 
over all, 2 ft. 3 in. Main sides, 4j^ in. by 2^ in.; two summers, 
2}i in by 2 in.; front and hind earbreadths, ZYi in. by 2 in.; front 
pillars, 3 in. by 3 in.; hind pillars, 2% in. at top, 5 in. at bottom. 
There are five iron standards each side, 1^ in. by ^ in., passing 
through the top rave, through the center rave, and after passing 
through the bottom side are bolted there underneath. The side 
construction, together with the shape of the foot of the standard, 
is clearly shown in the si-de view of the driving seat. 

A in. center iron staff and the usual hind shorestaff is used, 
and the floating raves are firmly attached to the top raves, as 
shown in small sketch above the side elevation of the van here 
illustrated, and are also supported by 3^ in. round stays bolted at 
the bottom end to the middle rave. There are three standards in 
front. The top board is double in front, and side name boards are 
used over the bottom side boards as shown. Raves, 1^ in. by 1^ 
in.; top boards, AYz in. wi-de; bottom ones, 9% in.; tail chains, 3 
ft. 4 in. long; front carriage, 3 ft. 6Y2 in. long over splinter bar; 
guides and bars 2^ in. by \% in.; hind springs, 40 in long, nine 
plates, in. compass; front springs, 36 in., seven plates; check 
spring, 3 ft. long, six plates, 4^ in. compass, 2% in. by % in. 
steel, with 5-16 in. backs; hind scrolls, 6^ in. deep; front, 4 in, 
deep; bolsters, 4 in. by 4 in.; wheelplate, 2 ft. 6 in. diameter, 2 in. 
by Yz in.; wheels, 34 in. and 54 in., 2 in. by ^ in. tires; dickey seat 
board, 24 in. by 14 in.; landing board, 2 ft. 1 in. by 10 in.; foot- 
board, 25 in. by 23 in.; from top rave to under seat, in.; axles, 
arched back and front, 2 in.: spring centers, 42 in.; track over all, 
5 ft. 3 in.; over flaps, 4 ft.; over collars, 4 ft. 6 in.; flap to collar. 



is 36 in. long. A flat lamp socket is screwed to the oflF-side front 
pillar, as shown at A on the side elevation. 

The mounting of the dickey seat is clearly shown in the right- 
hand sketch. The stay is 1^ in. wide at the back and provided 
with a % in. bearing on the top front rail, while below it is bolt- 




ed to the top bar, centre rave and bottom board, as shown in 
the left-hand sketch herewith. The footboard and brake 
treadle both fold inwards when required. The splinter bar is 3 ft. 
5 in. overall, plated on front and bottom, and is provided with 
eyes for taking a pair of shafts. The rod J of the brake is flat- 
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tened and curved upwards and is cranked horizontally so as to 
provide a central pull for the chains which are connected to each 
side striking lever of the brake pans. 

The width inside the van at the bottom is 44^ in.; at top, in- 
side, 46 in.; and 57^4 in. over the floating raves. There are six 
half-round 1 in. plates IV2 in apart on the bottom of the van, and 
the alternate floor boards are -cut away ^ in. to allow the water 
to escape. The tail board is 49^ in by IV/i in., and is plated on 
the inside to correspond with the floor, and outside has three 





The Front View. 

plates and is also strengthened by a plate running all around the 
edge. The front felloes are 2Vi in. and the hind 3 in., with 
twelve spokes in the front wheels and fourteen in the hind. The 
stocks are 85^ in. and 9^ in. respectively. 

The van is painted blue with red lines, and has a re<i under- 
carriage, relieved with black lines. The dickey is red, al«o the 
footboard. A skid pan and wheel chain are provided. 



BEATRIX GOODRICH. 



There is no explanation necessary for a fellow who "rubbers" 
at any of the Goodrich girls. It makes us "tired" even to think of 
anyone with so little elasticity myt to bend himself double to get 
a glimpse at these beauties of a family noted for the beauty of its 
products, not least among which are its lovely advertising 
beauties. 

The lady noticed we have not really seen, only her counterfeit 
presentment by that fascinating portrait painter Beckwith; but 
for that matter who has seen any of these lovely girls in the flesh 
—and clothes, of coarse. Papa Goodrich is peculiar, he will let 
you rubber all the year, and help you do it— but just look at the 
picture, son! We congratulate the B. F. Goodrich Co., on its 
very, so-far. prettiest. 



ADOPTS INSURANCE PLAN. 

The Moline Wagon Company with the new year inaugurated 
an employes' insurance system similar to the one now in force 
in the shops of Deere & Co., of which the wagon plant is an aux- 
iliary. Installation of the insurance system at the wagon plant, 
where it will benefit 300 employes, marks a continuation of the 
Deere scheme for an insurance and pension system in branch 
concerns, as well as in the main plant. The pension feature, now 
universal in 'the main Deere shops, is not included, however, in 
the plan which becomes effective in the wagon plant. The plan 
for the wagon company is a reflection of the one in the main 
Deere plants. There will be accident insurance as well as bene- 
fits in case of illness or death. The -conupany will assume half the 
expense, while employes will make small monthly payments 
whenever accumulation of claims makes them necessary. Inaugu- 
ration of an insurance system in the wagon plant means that the 
new year found three Moline factories operating with the mod- 
ern feature. Deere & Co. blazed the trail by adopting the plan 
some time ago. Williams, White & Co. have adopted it within 
the year, and now comes the wagon company's announcement. 



HICKORY SUPPLY IS SHORT. 



At a meeting of vehicle manufacturers held at St. Louis, Janu- 
ary 11, at the Southern hotel, a temporary organization was per- 
fected, the purpose of which is to take some action to preserve 
the hickory supply of the country, which is said to be much de- 
pleted, due to wanton waste. B. T. Von Behren, of Evansville 
Ind., was made chairman of the meeting. Resolutions will be 
drawn and presented to Congress asking that immediate action 
be taken to preserve the remaining hickory timber of the country 

It was said at the meetirng that hickory timber will be almost 
unobtainable in fifteen years at the present rate of consumption. 
The prices of carriages, wagons and other vehicles whose part' 
are manufactured largely from hickory are worth from 10 to 25 
per cent more this year than last. 



NEW WAGON COMPANY. 



The American Wagon Co., Chicago, III, a new organization, 
has taken over the business of the Grand Detour Wagon Co., 
Dixon, 111. The purpose of the new company is to manufacture 
a convertible wagon box, which can be changed from an ordinary 
wagon bed to hay rack, stock rack, or a rack for other purposes. 
The company is composed mainly of Chicago people. The presi- 
dent is E. B. Overshiner, who is also president and treasurer of 
the Swedish-American Telephone Co., Chicago and Kansas City. 
The secretary is Stewart Spalding, manager of the Coliseum, Chi- 
cago. Among the directors are: H. N. Taylor, L. A. Nics. H. H. 
Windsor, president Popular Mechanics Co., and John Ringling. 
the circus man. 



INCREASING GUAYULE RUBBER SHIPMENTS 
FROM MEXICO. 



Consul Wilbert L. Bonney reports that the declared exports of 
Mexican 'products via San Luis Potosi to the United States 
amounted to $4,395,384 in 1910, an increase of 29 per cent over 
1909. T.he largest increase was in guayule rubber, being $1224,- 
222 for 1910, against $249,239 for 1909. This article, appeared in 
the exports of that district for the first time in 1901, but did not 
rise to importance until 1908. 



ATHLETIC VEHICLE MEN. 



The first athletic entertainment in the gymnasium of the Vehi- 
cle Workers' Club Flint, Mich., was held on January 16. The 
program included wrestling matches, boxing contests, and exhibi- 
tions on the horizontal bar. A similar entertainment will be given 
each month. 
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ALL ABOUT GLUE. 



A large importer of glue stock is thus quoted: It is a tribute to 
the ability of the American glue manufacturer, that with a 
comparatively moderate protection, he is able to use to advan- 
tage glue stock, imported from nearly all parts of the world. 
There are few countries which do not contribute something to 
his kettles, and few domestic animals which do not yield their 
share. 

At the time of writing the market for foreign glue stock is 
about at the bottom; the price for it in the American market be- 
ing a little more than enough to compensate for the cost of col- 
lection, packing and transportation. There is a fair supply of 
moderate demand. For a high class stock there is a better de- 
mand and supplies hardly meet requirements. The general clos- 
ing of the heavy leather tanneries recently announced is likely 
to be felt in the market, as it means a cessation of the domestic 
supply for some weeks, and this too in the height of the glue 
making season. 

Tools for Glue Handling. 

In the first line came the tools of precision: thermometers, 
scales and weights. Gauging glue heat and jelly temperature re- 
quires a quick working, accurate instrument especially construct- 
ed for that kind of work. The late Wm. H. Weinhagen, after 
considerable experimenting finally constructed what was wanted 
and the problem was solved. These thermometers have been of 
great help to glue men, no doubt about that. The Holman type 
of thermometers and the Tagliabue construction is "the" com- 
bination. A unique feature is the interchangeable thermometer. 
Place a detachable thermometer socket wherever ^rou may want 
to guage the heat— any number of them — ^and the Interchangeable 
Thermometer can be inserted in any one of these sockets and 
you get a temperature reading on the «pot from a standard and 
true instrument and the same instrument in each case. A unique 
as well as a useful feature. 

The Troemner scales are used in the Un»ted States mint, etc. 
The capacity of these bullion scales is 10,000 ounces in each pan 
and with full load the scale is sensible to 1-100 of an ounce or 
one part in one million parts. 

Heat Damage to Glue. * 

The moment a mixture of glue and water is heated enough to 
melt it a gradual change begins to take place in such a way that 
the water taking or spreading capacity of the glue is gradually 
destroyed; the "body" is so to say boiled out. It is caused by the 
water attacking the glue and heat increases the effect of the at- 
tack. 

The damage is in direct proportion to the amount of heat and 
to the length of time the glue is kept under the influence of heat. 

When kept warm all glues a-re thus gradually killed; there are 
absolutely no exceptions. The damaging action begins at once. 

While the glue gets thinner in l)ody and poorer in quality — 
water is at the same time evaporating and this continual evap- 
oration conceals from you the fact that the glue gets thinner. 
That is why it always escapes observation. A single experiment 
will prove the facts. 

Suppose your man prepares fresh glue — taking 38 parts of 
glue and 62 parts of water to make 100 parts of liquid glue by 
weight This glue will then be kept warm and used during the 
day. Some water evaporates and perhaps some little is added 
to thin it out again. 

If you now examine the glue at the en^l of the day, you will 
find the body-thickness or consistency of it is the same as in the 



morning. There may be less glue, but of course some has been 
used, and there seems really to be no reason for suspecting any- 
thing. 

But this liquid has undergone a change — a very important 
change. While the visible consistency of the glue is as before, 
the real make-up of the glue is different; the glue contains now 
about 46 parts of glue and 54 parts of water in every 100 parts 
of liquid glue. 

The influence of the continued heating shows itself therein 
that although the liquid now contains over 20 per cent more dry 
glue, it is not any thicker than when it was fresh prepared — and 
then there was only 38 pants of glue in every 100. 

That is a clear loss of 8 parts of glue for every 38 parts — that 
means a useless expenditure for glue of between 20 to 25 per 
cent. 

These are conservative figures. Sometimes a glue is kept warm 
for several days in a steam-jacketed kettle, heated by steam im- 
der pressure of 70 to 80 lbs. — ^and then the damage is much 
higher. 

You see also why this escapes observation — because the glue 
as it is found in the pot after it has been prepared has never been 
tested. — Gkie Monthly. 



EMPTYING VARNISH CANS. 



The correct and incorrect way of emptying the contents of a 
can is here illustrated. 

If can is held as shown in A illustration it will -drain perfectly 




to the last drop without waste. This is due to the air having a 
chance to enter container over the contents, filling the void made 
by the decreasing level of the fluid. The B illustration is just 
the most wasteful, hence the wrong way to do the work. 



THE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEER LEARNS ABOUT 
THE "DEVILTRIES'' OF VARNISH. 



We copy from The Automobile an account of the tribulations 
of the autocar engineer, who knows it all, according to the au- 
thority quoted: 

One of the makers of automobiles, during the dull season, had 
to store some 150 automobiles for several months. These cars 
were put in shape for shipping, and as the eomfany thought, all 
that remained was to hunt up customers, which dt proceeded to 
do. When things picked up agrain it was found that over half of 
the finished cars were unacceptable to the agents on account of 
the state of the body finish; the storage rooni was dusty and the 
finish of the body work was soft when the cars were placed on 
storage. 

The cost of the refinishing was not far from $50 per car, not 
counting the delay. The work of refinishing was done as follows: 
The bodies were removed from the automobiles and were 
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placed in a light, 'well-ventilated room, protected from dust. The 
chasses were rolled into a separate light, well-ventilated room, 
protected from dust, and carefully gone over. The bodies were 
rested on "horses" and gone over to -get rid of the free coat of 
dust 

With small bunches of waste saturated with turpentine the 
body surfaces were rubbed down to soften the outer skin of var- 
nish. Strips of burlap were then used, rubbing vigorously to re- 
move the accumulation. By scraping, using a knife or a hook, 
accumulations that resisted the burlap rub-down were taken off. 
A second application of turpentine on waste was given to clean 
off all the remaining particles and any grease that might have 
been picked up. A burlap rub-down followed. In one or two 
bad cases, where the accumulations resisted removal, soft soap, 
with a dash of sal-soda was applied, using a coarse hair rubbing 
pad in the process. 

The next rub-down was with pumice stone flour to remove all 
the specks. This process also flattened down the surface. 

In all the cases that looked promising enough to "finish" with 
one coat of varnish, the old color was matched up, using enough 
rubbing varnish in the new match to cause it, when applied to the 
surface, to dry with enough gloss to counteract the light- absorb- 
ing qualities of the color. Judgment had to be used, especially 
in bodies that showed "dead," and it was not possible to top off 
with one application of varnish. 



ARMLEDER ON VEHICLES. 



PAINTING METAL PARTS OF AUTOMOBILES. 



Paint is applied to the metal parts of the automobile in layers 
that are worked into one another, each coat being allowed to dry 
before the next is applied, the whole forming a homogeneous 
mass that is liable to damage, and should some sharp instrument 
strike it the paint will chip off, leaving the metal bare. Rust creeps 
in and rots a good deal of the paint around the original bruise. 
W henever an adjustment or repair is to be made to the engine 
the mudguard? can be protected by laying cloth over them, as 
sh>»vn in the illustration. If a blow has to be struck on bolts that 
have been painted, some soft material, such as leather or a rag, 
should bL- interposed to protect the paint. The paintwork on the 
car is siiljjected to sufficient bad treatment in washing, and in or- 
der rciain a good appearance it is necessary to resort to these 
little help?. 



STRICKEN AS HE RESPONDS TO TOAST. 



Samuel Greene, a wagon manufacturer of Florida, N. Y., while 
speaking at a banquet at Middletown, N. Y., startled his hearers 
by saying: 'Gentlemen, I cannot proceed further." He dropped 
into a chair. He had suffered a stroke of paralysis on the right 
side, which rendered him speechless and unconscious. He is now 
in a hospital. Mr. Green is seventy years old, a prominent Free 
Mason, and is affiliated wi^th Mecca Temple, New York. 



COMBINED MEETING. 



The Omaha Implement and Vehicle Club combined its month- 
ly and annual meeting into one January 10 at the Rome (Neb.) 
hotel, making it an occasion for a banquet and the presentation 
of two fine presents. 

E. A. Hatfield, the retiring president of the club, was made the 
recipient of a fine gold watch. C. C. Troxell, of the Moline Plow 
Company, who retires soon from active business life, having been 
on the firing line in Nebraska for thirty years, was given a re- 
membrance by his associates in the implement business in the 
form of a large Morris chair with its accompanying footstool and 
library stand. 

The officers elected for the coming year were as follows: 

N. R. Lunery. president; F.R.Davis, first vice-president; R. L. 

Robinson, second vice president, M. H. Gibbs, treasurer, V. N. 

Squire, secretary; e.xecutive committee, B. L. Rees. chairman: H. 

F. Norman, H. J. Bailey, J. M. Hogg and H. E. Daniels. 



Otto Armlcdcr, president of the O. Armlcdcr Company says: 
"During 1909 the carriage industry throughout the country was 
greatly disturbed by the popularity of the automobile. While the 
automobile has made serious inroads upon builders of high class 
carriages it has not had that effect upon builders of medium grade 
work. 

"Many of the high-class carriage builders have gone out of 
business since the automobile came into use or have changed 
their business over to making bodies, trimming and painting for 
the auto manufacturers. 

"In Cincinnati the carriage builders make a medium grade 
buggy, and this line has been stimulated by an equal consump- 
tion, compared with former years, and as many of the large manu- 
facturers changed their business to making automobiles it has 
greatly benefited the ones who remain in the carriage business. 

"The result has been that during the year 1910 all manufactur- 
ers gained in their output. Their trade has therefore been con- 
siderably better than any year since the high tide in 1907. All of 
the manufacturers report to-day as having more orders on their 
books for 1911 business than they ever had at this time before, 
and this is the beginning of the season. The indications are that 
they will have a considerable increase over 1910, and therefore 
feel jubilant over the prospects for 1911." 



FOURTH CONVENTION. 



The fourth annual convention of the Oklahoma Blacksmith?, 
Horseshoers and Wagonmakers' association opened in Oklahoma 
City, January 16. When the opening session was called to order 
175 members were present. Reports of the standing committees 
on finance, membership and the like were heard, after which the 
work of the special committees was taken up. The committee on 
prices was ordered to prepare a schedule of suggestive prices, 
which, if adopted, will make uniform prices on all work done by 
the members of the association. 

No report was made by the legislative committee. Several 
members of the legislature were present at the night session, and 
assured the blacksmiths that they would support legi^ilation de- 
signed to protect the members of the body. A law giving them a 
lien on work done on carriages, horses and the like is wanted. 
The legislative committee is composed of C. F. Dayton, of Chick- 
asha, T. E. Dowell, of El Reno, A. E. Nichols, of Morrison, and 
J. A. Merl-in and C. W. Rathbun, of OWahoma City. 



TAKES IN EVERYTHING. 



The Dallas Implement, Machinery and Vehicle Club held its 
January meeting in the Oriental Hotel. Under the head of mis- 
cellaneous business a matter was brought before the meeting in 
which all members of the club were much interested — that of the 
membership being well represented at the conventions to be 
held in Houston, February 14. 15 and 16, by the Texas Hardware 
Jobbers* Association, the Retail Dealers' Hardware and Imple- 
ment .\s5ociation of Texas and the Southwestern Retail Saddle 
and Harness Manufacturers' Association. The executive officers 
of these three organizations considered fit wise, because of the 
close commercial relations existing between the lines of hardware, 
implements, vehicles, saddlery and harness, to hold all three 
conventions at the same place and on the same dates. 



IT WAS A WALKOUT "DEAL; 



About a dozen men employed in the wood shop at the Deal 
buggy factory, Jonesville, Mich., quit work and walked out re- 
cently. The men were given thirty minutes by the superintendent 
in which to return to their work, but none of them took advan- 
tage of the opportunity. Dissatisfaction with the methods and 
management of the woodshop is said to be the reason for the 
walk-out. 
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TECHNICAL SCHOOL ALUMNI DINNER. 



The Alumni Association of the Technical School for Carriage 
Draftsmen and Mechanics held hs annual meeting and dinner 
on the evenings of January 10 and 12, respectively, at Hotel St. 
Denis, Broadway and 11th street, New York City, during the 
week of the Madison Square Garden Automobile Show, when 
many of the graduates were in town in the interests of the var- 
ious concerns they represent. 

The usual matters pertaining to the welfare of the association 
were conducted during the business meeting. A regrettable fea- 
ture of this meeting was the announcement by Professor John- 
son, of the death of one of the recent graduates of the school 
Edward Everett, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

At the dinner the tables were profusely decorated with carna- 
tions and each course of the menu was well taken care of. Presi- 
dent Frederick J. Kubler was adn>irably fitted as toastmaster. Al- 
though no set sipeeches were made, many impromptu talks were 
indulged in on subjects of vital interest to all present. 

Among those at the dinner were: Prof. A. F. Johnson; F. J 
Kubler, W. W. Heite, G. H. Woodfield, Alex. Holmes, G. V. 
Rasmussen, Ralph Leslie, Peter Garvin, Joseph Klein, G. W. 
Quinby, John Wilke, W. T. Bennett, Carl Hamann, Joseph E 
Straub, Fred Hengel, J. H. Klein. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: President 
George V. Rasmussen; vice-president, George. H. Woodfield 
secretary-treasurer, Jacob H. KUIn; historian, Carl Hamann. 



VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS OF NEW YORK 
CITY HOLD ANNUAL BEEFSTEAK DINNER. 



ORGANIZATION CHANGES NAME. 



The annual convention of the Southern Illinois and Missouri 
Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Association opened at the 
Southern Hotel, St. Louis, on January 25. President N. C. Man- 
gold, of Anna, 111., presided. About 150 delegates and members 
were in attendance. 

Express rates and cost of manufacturing plows and other im- 
plements from the raw steel product were taken uip. Resolutions 
were drawn protesting against the proposed increase in freight 
rates and the present express rates, which the association de- 
clared to be entirely too high. 

The association is desirous of having express companies placed 
on the ba>-s of c ommon carriers, so as to be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the state railroad and warehouse commissioners. 

A good deal of time was taken up with a discussion of the pro- 
posed change in the name of the organization. It finally was. de- 
cided to change the name to Mississippi Valley Retail Implement 
and Vehicle Dealers' Association. This action will be taken so 
as to admit Arkansas, West Tennessee and Kentucky to the asso- 
ciation. By this move the membership will be increased to 500 
persons, it is hoped. The association will meet in St. Louis next 
year, unless a change is made in the by-laws. 

President — Edward G. Busch, Washington, Mo. 

Vice-President — J. M. Munro, Cuba, Mo. 

Secretary — Robert Seibert, Belleville^ 111. 

Treasurer — Matt Sproul, Sparta, 111. 

Director for three years — W. C. Mangold, Anna, 111. 



CHANGED NAME. 



The corporate name of the Anderson Carriage Co., has been 
changed to the Anderson Electric Car Co. The Anderson Car- 
riage Co. was at one time located in Port Huron, but removed to 
Detroit in 1895. Practically the same board of directors and offi- 
cials are still in charge of the company's affairs. W. C. Anderson 
has acted as president and general manager since its organiza- 
tion on Port Huron in 1888. W. M. Locke is still treasurer and 
has successfully handled the finances of the company during the 
many years of his incumbency. The board of directors has been 
increased to nine members. The additional directorate includes 
C. M. Bacon, G. D. Fairgrieve and W. B. McFarland, of De- 
troit, and F. E. Price, of Chicago. 



A large representation of carriage and wagon builders of 
New York City and Brooklyn assembled on Saturday evening, 
January 21, at Vienna Hall, 58th street and Lexington avenue 
New York, to do justice to the fourth annual beefsteak dinner of 
the Vehicle Manufacturers' Association of New York City, as 
carefully arranged by the committee dn charge of the aflPair; con- 
sisting of the following well known members of the vehicle trade: 
O. J. Duhamel, chairman; Wm. H. Hoepfner, treasurer; Thos. J. 
Clark, George MacBeth, Joseph Ruber, Jr. 

The assemblage was augmented by the presence of represen- 
tatives of several su-pply houses and the trade press, who were 
the guests of the association. 

Upon entering the hall the members and guests were supplied 
with large white aprons, which they immediately donned, but 
which, to the amusement of the onlookers, would hardly girdle 
some of the most prosperous participants of the event. Round 
tables were placed about the hall, at which all were seated, and 
it was obvious that all thoroughly enjoyed the juicy pieces of 
beefsteak, celery, etc., placed before them, as well as the re- 
freshments which were necessarily included. 

The talent, especially engaged for the occasion, furnished end- 
less amusement and kept the wagon builders in ecstacies of 
laughter until the close of the affair. 

About one hundred gentlemen were present at the gathering 
including some of the largest vehicle manufacturers of Greater 
New York. The cares of business were shelved for the even- 
ing and the unanimous trend of thought was "to have a good 
time," which no doubt they succeeded in accomplishing, both in- 
dividually and collectively. 

The officers of the association consist of the following promi- 
'uent vehicle builders: 

President — H. J. Huemmer. 

Vice-President— Chas. W. Diehl. 

Treasurer — ^Jacob Mattern. 

Recording Secretary — Frederick Heins. 

Financial Secretary — Wm. H. Hoepfner. 

Sergeant-at-Arms — ^Joseph Huber, Jr. 

Executive Committee — Thos. J. Clark, chairman; Chas. Bartsch, 
Geo. MacBeth, O. J. Duhamel, H. D. Schumacher. 



ENLARGE WHEEL WORKS. 



A short time ago the Mott Wheel Works, Ubica, N. Y., in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000. It is understood 
that Frederick Gilbert and Charles B. Rogers, two oi a number of 
new stockholders, will be placed on the board of directors, which 
at present consists of Henry R. Williams, Clarence B. Williams 
and O. W. Mott. The company is planning to extend its plant 
by taking in an additional building somewhere in the immediate 
vicinity. 



WANT BOB SLEDS STANDARD TREAD. 



The Wiscon«sin autocar owners are interested in a movement 
that may reach the legislature for a law which will require that 
bobsleds be given a 56.4 inch tread, the same as wagons. At 
present sleds have but 50 inch width and it is claimed that if they 
were uniform and in conformity to wagons the roads would be 
protected and it would be possible to use motor cars all winter. 
A new law may be asked on the subject. 



MICHIGAN DEALERS ORGANIZE. 



The Implement and Vehicle Dealers of Kalamazoo County met 
at the Commercial Club, Kalamazoo, Mich., on January 12 and 
perfected plans for an organization. Another meeting will be held 
at the latter part of March at which officers will be elected and 
the association formally launched. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. 



*THERE IS NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.' 



Annual meeting of Keystone Vehicle Company, Reading, Pa.. 
•A-as held January 18. Following are the officers chosen: President, 
Edward C. Xolan; treasurer, W. L. Davis: secretary and general 
manager, John L. Coxe; assistant manager. H. B. Burmeister. The 
directors are: Robert E. Brooke, George Brooke, Jr., Edward C. 
Nolan, J. Bennett Nolan, Warren L. Davis, G. Stanley Hendel. 
John L. Coxe, and H. B. Burmeister. 



The first annual meeting of the Edgerton (Wis.) Wagon C >m- 
pany was heM January 10. The report of the directors was a 
lengthy one, covering the arduous duties of securing a site down 
to the getting of the plant into active operation. The report also 
urged the selling of at least $10,000 more of stock to pr n ide a 
more efficient working capital. The consolidation of the New 
Stratman Vehicle Company, acquired recently, was endorse 1 as 
a most valuable acquisition to the local institution. Three direc- 
tors were elected for three years — B. C. Willson and P. M. El- 
lings >n to succeed themselves, and W. W. Huxtable, the new 
manager, in place of W. B. Wentworth. At the close of t'le 
meeting a large amount of stock was sold. 



.\X the annual meeting of the Lansing (Mich.) Wagon Works 
Company, January 5, the board of directors was re-elected for th» 
coming year as follows: F. Thoman, E. F. Cooley, R. M. Mont- 
f?omery, of Washington, D. C, E. A. Barnes, of Detroit, and A. 
A. Nichols. Mr. Thoman was made president, Mr. Cooley vice- 
president, and Mr. Nichols was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
Frank W. Hammond was again made assistant secretary and 
general manager. 



The annual business meeting of the stockholders of the Troy 
(Ohio) Wagon Works Company was held January 9. All of the 
old officers who served during the past year were re-elected, as 
follows: George R. McConnel, president; Frank M. Chase, vice- 
president; C. T. Brown, secretary-treasurer; G. A. Geiger, general 
manager; A. R Garver, Charles N. Peters and H. E. Sheets, di- 
rectors. 



The Franklin Buggy Company, Barnesville, Ga., held rts annual 
meeting January 3, and, according to reports of officers, its busi- 
ness for the past year was very satisfactory. . Although a new 
company, it made and sold during 1910 800 buggies, which were 
shipped throughout Georgia. The prospects for the future are 
promising. The following officers were elected for another year: 
Dr. R. A. Franklin, president; Ben. Franklin, vice-4)resident; A. 
H. Franklin, general manager; T. J. Franklin, secretary and 
treasurer. They are all brothers and own and contol the affairs 
of the company. 

The Springfield (Mo.) Wagon Company at a recent meeting of 
the directors, held the annual election of officers, who will serve 
for a year. They are: H. F. Fellows, president; Peter McCourt, 
of Denver, Colo., vice-president, and F. J. Curran, secretary and 
treasurer. The directors for the next year will be the three offi- 
cers and Mrs. McCourt and Keet Curran, son of the secretary and 
treasurer. The regular dividends of the company were declared 
and business prospects discussed. According to one of the offi- 
cials the past year's business was one of the largest in the history 
of the company and prospects for the coming year are very bright. 



Soljmon seems tj be an authority in gjod quotable standing 
even unto this day. We point with pride to the fruits of our in- 
genuity in matters oi all kinds. We have graced the patent otiicc 
with neat drawings and iiueresting specirications of our inventive 
thought on the subject of "artillery" wheels, detachable rims, 
and inflated tires, but here we present a print that has come 
from some museum, probably, showing that in the pleasant sum- 
mer days in the B. C. period, the Egyptian gentlemen of wealth, 
probably an ex-president of the Pyramid Trust, was taking his 



At a meeting December 27 held by the stockholders of the 
Heaton Wagon Factory, Fort Worth, Texas, the following were 
elected directors of the company: I. H. Burney, Paul Waples, 
Ben. J. Tillar, Warren Heaton, C. W. Hughtower, Willard Burton 
and W. C. Stripling. One of the men will be selected to go to 
Neosho, Mo., to expedite the forwarding of the plant to Fort 
Worth. 




interesting family for a spin along the Nile speedway, in a fine 
equippage, built by the leading builder of the capital, the wheels 
of which were the true artillery pattern, the rim of the detach- 
able variety, and the tire looks as if it was of the real inflated 
variety. 

We have just seen the ending of one "celebrated case" of the 
patent kind, now why not another with the exhibit of "common 
knowledge" as the' strong document to bring inventive ingenuity 
to naught. Probably there are legal gentlemen of great learn- 
ing in the law who would take the case on "a contingent fee," 
provided they could get a whack at -he costs. 



"UNION" NEWS. 



L. F. Matire, of New York, president of the Carriage. Wagnn 
and Automobile Workers' International Union of North America, 
and William P. Mavell, of Buffalo, secretary and treasurer, at- 
tended the meeting of the local union in Labor Temple, Utica, 
N. Y., and made speeches on the advantages of organized labor 
and the advisability of securing an eight-hour day for member? 
of the union. President Maire stated: "It is not our intention ta 
try to knife any manufacturer or to create any bad feeling be- 
tween employer or employee. The relations existing between 
the carriage manufacturers and the members of the union are 
amicable and it is not my intention to create any disturbance." 

The Carniage and Wagon Workers' International Union, No. 
151, met January 4 in Newark, N. J., at which time officers for the 
year were elected. John Guth was elected a member of the exec- 
utive board. Howard Menig was appointed a delegate to the Un- 
ion County Trades Council. The establishments of A. C. Pool 
Herman Schick, Louis Koplan and Fischer & Dackermann, of 
Newark, were represented at the meeting. 

The carriage and wagon workers' local union at Memphis, 
Tenn., elected and installed the following officers for the ensuing 
term: H. R. Cooper, president; Lee Barrett, vice-president; OHie 
Watkins, financial secretary; August Neflf, sergcant-at-arms ; Wm. 
J. Nettles and Joe Haggerty, delegates to Trades Council; Ollic 
Watkins, business agent. 



RUBBER TREES EVERYWHERE. 

There are about 700,000 rubber trees growing on the island of 
Trinidad, which number will be greatly increased in the next few 
years. 
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LIGHTING FACTORIES. 



CATALOGUES. 



The factory lighted electrically has a choice of the incandescent 
arc and mercury vapor lamp; sometimes a combination of the 
three. 

The mercury vapor lamp consists of a long glass tube about 
an inch in diameter, with a bulb at one end containing a small 
quantity of mercury and provided at both ends with electric con- 
nections sealed in. The tubeSs suspended at a slight angle from 
the horizontal and when in operation g^ves off a peculiar light of 
considerable power. 

The chief advantage of this lamp is that it gives a very uni- 
formly distributed light, but it has a counterbalancing disadvan- 
tage in the peculiar quality of the light which is of a greenish 
tinge owing to absence of red rays. Faces seen in this light have 
a particularly ghastly appearance, and it is not at all cheerful, but 
the light is very steady and is said to be easy on the eyes, so that 
for machine shops, when supplemented by a certain amount of 
individual lighting, it is rather highly spoken of. 

The chief difHculty in regard to the candle power of arc lamps 
is in the varying intensity of the light at different angles, for 
measured at an angle of 15 to 20 deg^rees from the horizontal it 
may be as much as 4,000, while if taken vertically underneath it 
may not be a quarter of this. 



NEW EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES. 



The Emerson Carriage Company, of Rockford, 111., has re- 
cently added two new travelers to its force. Mr. M. H. Pleis will 
represent the company in eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
a portion of southern New York. He was formerly with the An- 
derson Carriage Manufacturing Co., Anderson, Ind., representing 
them in the territory named. Mr. Oscar Becker, formerly eastern 
traveler for the Fuller Buggy Company, and later with the Jack- 
son Carriage & Sleigh Company, will cover northern and eastern 
New York and the New England states. The company now has a 
force of eighteen direct travelers, outside of its regular branch 
house and jobbing connections. 

Secretary Jackson says the company's specified business to 
January 1 exceeded its entire volume for 1910, and that he is very 
optimistic as to the future of the carriage industry. 



RICKSHAWS WANTED. 



An American consular officer has received a letter from a busi- 
ness man in India asking to be put in touch with carriage manu- 
facturers in the United States who could build for him a large 
mimber of rickshaws on drawings and specifications furnished 
Firms desiring to undertake the contract should address the Bu- 
reau of Manufactures, referring to No. 6174. 



CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS BANQUET. 

The carriage manufacturers association of Boston and vicinity 
held its ninth annual dinner at the Revere House on the evening 
of January 31, more than 150 members and guests attending. 
President Robert E. Harrison was toastmaster. The dinner was 
followed by an entertainment. The aflFair was in charge of a com- 
mittee consisting of M. W. Quinlan, Jr., John W. Campbell, Al- 
bert A. Sargent, James S. Waddell and John A. Kiley. 



ELECT THEIR OFFICERS. 



The Western Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Associa- 
tion closed its twenty-second annual convention in Kansas City 
with the election of officers: President, C. T. Cochran, of Plains- 
vile, Kas.; vice-president, Harry Meade, Vinita, Okla.; secretary, 
H. J. Hodge, of Abilene, Kas.: directors, W. T. Osborn, Gallatin, 
Mo.; J. M. Taylor, Columbia; Mo.; G. W. Collins, Belleville, Kas.; 
P. Westmacott, Hutchinson, Kas. 



"Making the Mitchell Car" is a booklet well and plentifully il- 
lustrated. It is an invitation, in a way, to the home of the Mitch- 
ell-Lewis Motor Co., when the guest is shown through the house. 
It is a fine house. 



The High Point Buggy Co. take advantage of its home coun- 
try to show the mountain peaks, and in the clouds above them is 
"Away up in Quality." This is the emblematic cover to a cata- 
logue that reflects -much credit on our North Carolina friends, 
just as the work turned out in style and quality reflects credit on 
that enterprising concern. 



The Emerson "Ideal" top attachment, made by the Emerson 
Carriage Co., in Cincinnati. The idea of the Ideal is inside joints. 
They are, naturally, more accessible than outside, and should at- 
tract by the force of their convenience. Found onl^^ in Emerson 
vehicles. 

Mclntyre commercial motors are the kind of "good" that make 
good in daily work. This is a superior good to theory, paint, or 
prettiness. The W. W. Mclntyre Co. have been at Auburn, Ind., 
long enough as builders of buggies, and as pioneers in high-wheel 
work, and successes dn every other kind of work, to make written 
encomium unnecessary. 



"The Studebaker," the once-in-a-while issue printed by the Stu- 
debakers at South Bend, Ind., maintains its early promise of ex- 
cellence in the initial 1911 number. The only false, yes, even con- 
fusing step, we notice is this, addresed to dealers. " Tell us what 
you want in the succeeding issue and we'll give it to you." We 
hardly think the Hon. Charles Arthur Carlisle will stand for that, 
if the dealers really tell him what they want. But it*s a nice little 
publication. 



The Kratzer Carriage Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, certainly has 
taste in catalogues as well as in vehicles. The No. 21 just issued 
•is a beauty. The illustrations of the work make it look good 
enough to eat. We notice a canopy top surrey named Peerless, 
that has very pleasing Wnes, another, the Cleopatra, is nice enough 
for that famed lady to loll back in, and so it goes through the 
pages. The Kratzer people are the right kind. 



BIG WAGON PLANTT FOR BIRMINGHAM. 



A large, modern factory for building farnry -wagons of all kinds 
will be constructed in Birimnc^ham, Ala., this spring, work to 
commence about the first of March. The plant will be construct- 
ed on Avenue E and Eighteenth street, where railroad frontage 
is available, and will occupy a lot 70x150 feet. The factory will be 
a four-story concrete building after the most modern construction 
plans and absolutely fireproof. Between 100 and 150 skilled 
workmen will be employed and the plant will represent an invest- 
ment of between $75,000 and $100,000. It will include a down- 
draft blacksmith shop with 10 fires, a modern paint department 
where the finest class of work can be produced, and the other de- 
partments necessary to the construction of fancy delivery wagons 
of all kinds. It is expected that the plant will be completed in 
June or July, and will commence operations at once. It will be 
built by P. B. and S. H. Matthews, of the Birmingham Buggy 
Company, who expect to sell their present plant. 



NEW WHEEL PLANT BOOMING. 



The Hollingsworth Wheel Co. is the latest industry added to 
Hagerstown, Pa. It has a force of thirty men at work. Work is 
being cut out for rims and hubs and in a short time the plant will 
be producing the finished products. Another carload of machinery 
will be installed as soon as it arrives. The plant has a very prom- 
ising future. 
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MAKING UP CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 



L'jy '»ff the bottom in blocks, but in doing this, consider the 
flares of the seat, so as to have the side and back blocks some- 
Ahere near the size of the middle ones. When this is done and 
:!ic facings shaped out, lay them to the bottom and draw the 
b ^tton> line across. When the bottom is sewed to the facing 
the-^e lines must come together. You must cut your facings a lit- 
tle smnller than the bottom, also cut the bottom a little larger 
than the seat board. This will prevent drawing the bottom 'when 
sewing the facing. 

Next make a frame out of ^ in. thick poplar or ash, V/2 in. 
wide, and have the frame a little larger than the cushion top. 
Draw unbleached musHn over the frame and paste another piece 
over this. When dry, draw a red line for the front part of the 
ciishion. by the bottom within ^ in. of the line. Mark at each tuft 
line, and whatever the flare is, allow ^ in. on the sides and back. 
When th> d >ne, take the bottom oflF and draw the tuft lines on 
the frim-v.'. Take small bench awl arni pierce through the tuft 
marks, ani draw across over the hole on the other side. This 
will sh »vv where the tufts are to go. 

Next ! ly off the cloth. There are several ways of doing this, 
b:it we A :!! speak of two only. Lay cloth on bench with nap to- 
wards yo;i, give each block % in. fulness lengthwise and in. 
cr /--w:se. .\llow plenty of cloth around the edges, say 1J4 5 
p:inc!i a sm:i!I hole for the tuft and crease with a hot iron on the 
wrong •ide, along the chalk lines. If the cloth is heavy, it will not 
re^iuire any lining, but paste a small muslin stay under the tuft. 
Y*''d'zt a layer of thick batting over the cloth, put a little paste at 
tach h :t none of the edges. 

\':xt !:iy h'lir on the frame, a thin layer at a time, and do not 
;>rc«^s it. h 1: -et it lay loose and about four to five inches high. 
I.'iy the »th over this and fasten with needle and thread at each 
! n't !:ne. When this is done, take cushion needle and thread and 
t ut the cl ith down, making each one single, and draw down 
c!o-e to the muslin frame. Next take the small round awl or 
l ifting needle and work the blocks in shape. It is not necessary 
to be particular with this part, nor have it stuffed too full, but do 
this when the bottom is stuffed. 

Sew down the edges with a back stitch and draw the cloth 
lis:ht — that is, do not have too much fulness at the top, after it 
has ])een -ewed to the facing, will look very bad around the edges. 
Sew cl »?e to the lines on the frame, and wherever there is a bad 
place p;is!i a little hair under it Paste the muslin over the cord, 
and when dry trim off to suit \% in. over, basting the cord to bot- 
tom of facing, and the fall to this, and then sew the bottom on. 

Now turn and beat the corners out, also along the front. Turn 
it again and baste cord to top of facing. Be particular to have the 
nap <A cord cover to run the same as the cloth on the front. Cut 
the top from frame, allowing J4 and sew it with thread to the 
tuft line at the corners. If there is too much fulness at the cor- 
ners, this fulness must be worked out. Leave the mouth open 
from the corner tuft line at the back, turn the cushion and cord 
at the corners with cotton; then sew the mouth up to within 12 
inches. 

Stuff the bottom ivp firm, being careful to keep the stuffing to 
the front, and when you think the bottom is well filled, feel along 
and work it toward the front. When this is done right, tack the 
mouth to the cord with thread at the tuft lines, and draw the 
tufts in the regular way, commencing with the front row, and then 
sew the mouth up. Leaving the mouth open until the tufts are in, 
keeps the strain from the cloth, and you have a chance to fill in 
more hair if necessary. 

We will give another way of making up cushion tops. Work 
the bottom facings and cord the same -way as explained above, 
and the frame also, as the difference is only in laying off the 
cloth and spread it out on the bench with the face side up and 
the nap toward you. The bottom is now laid off for the tufts. 
Lay this in the cloth, with one of the lines on the crease of the 
cloth, allowing one inch fulness on the front. 



Take French chalk and mark at each line from the bottom. Al- 
low the same fulness around the edges as in the former method. 
Take the bottom oflF and draw the lines on the cloth. Thread the 
shuttle bobbin with "C" or ''D" silk (Singer), using also the same 
on top; fold the cloth to the chalk lines, the long one first, and 
stitch close to the edge. After the three long lines have been 
stitched, do the cross lines the same -way. Do not have the silk 
break in between the tufts; if there is a knot in the silk, rip out 
the tuft. After stitching, flatten down the tufts. Now work ap 
this top the same as the one explained above. 

This makes a pretty top, but if you do not wish to stitch it, 
take l-16th in. fulness from between ttifts and leave the top 
plain, but in each case work the top the same. If you stitch the 
cushion toip, do the back the same; if you pleat the top, pleat the 
back also. — Cooper's Vehicle Journal. 



WOMAN WILL HEAD AUTOMOBILE SHOP. 



Miss Mabel A. Pitt became the president and treasurer of the 
Pitt-Matthews Carriage and Auto Company on January 1. The 
concern is a new $10,000 corporation, formed by the absorption 
of the Matthews Carriage Company with the Pitt Carriage Co. 
Miss Pitt has been president and manager of the Pitt Carriage 
Company since the death of her father a year ago. The concern 
was founded twenty-five years ago in Des Moines, Iowa, by John 
F. Pitt. 

E. V. Matthews, vice-president and manager of the new corpor- 
ation in which Miss Pitt retains a controlling interest, learned 
his trade under Mr. Pitt, as did R. G. Priebe, the new secretary* 
who has been with the company for eighteen years. 

An addition of 44x132 feet will be built, which will double the 
size of the two-story brick building at 212-214 East Third street 
This new building will be used for auto repair work, especially 
the painting and fine trimming. Between twelve and fifteen men 
are now employed at the plant, but the force will be increased 
as rapidly as the new business warrants. 



NOTEWORTHY SHOWING. 



Each year at the big motor vehicle shows, Valentine & Com- 
pany have gathered the data as to the varnish used on the vehi- 
cles on exhibition, for the purpose of expressing in percentage 
form, the per cent of those on which Valentines varnish has 
been used. 

In this issue the figures gathered from the Grand Central Pal- 
ace Show, and the two shows in Madison Square Garden, have 
so far been computed, and it has been found that out of a total 
of 463 vehicles exhibited, a little over 70 per cent were adherents 
of the varnishes made by this company. 

For many years this has been a consistent practice, and the 
figures have al-ways been of the most gratifying kind, showing a 
very pronounced balance dn favor of the Valentine goods, both 
varnishes and colors. It is the opinion of the user that counts, 
not the claim of the maker, unless it has such substantial endorse- 
ment; so figures of this kind become very significant. Consensus 
of technical favor is a very sure guide to excellence, as it is im- 
possible to lead a majority of painters astray, however, it might 
be with a smaller number. These figures are given as strong tes- 
timony. 



CORTLAND WAGON CO .IN BANKRUPTCY. 



On January 30 a petition in involuntary bankruptcy was filed 
against the Cortland Wagon Company by Attorneys Dickinson 
and Duffy, representing petitioners O. U. Kellog, Edward Duffy 
and the Cortland County Traction Company, creditors of the 
company. Judge Ray appointed Frank P. Hakes, a local real es- 
tate and insurance man, receiver, pending the adjudication order. 
Hakes filed a bond of $50,000. A stay in further proceedings on 
judgments against the company was also issued by Judge Ray. 
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Trade News From Near and Far 




BUSINESS CHANGES. 



The Tilson Carriage Co., at Texarkana, Tex., has filed notice of 
dissolution. 

VV. S. Uhler (Tipton Carriage Co.), Tipton, Iowa, has sold out 
to George McLarand. 

T. L. Shaper, dealer in vehicles, etc., at Goliad, Tex., has sold 
(un to Dick Lutenbacher. 

0. T. Kn.)te has purchased the stock of buggies, etc., of J. T. 
Knote. in Douglases, Kas. 

S. P. Bell has disposed of his stock of vehicles, etc., in Has- 
kell, Okla.. t ) O. B. Bell. 

Wayne Mnnn has purchased the vehicle business of Walter 
Peterson, in Randolph, Kas. 

1. E. Nels >n has purchased the stock of vehicles, etc., of J. A. 
Satre & Son, in Stanhope, la. 

C. K. Haa> lias disposed of his stock of vehicles, etc., in Le- 
Mars. la., to Koenig & Shenk. 

Fager & Fa.^er have purchased the stock -of vehicles, etc., of 
Hall & Hall, in Codams, Neb. 

H. E. Gray has disposed of his stock of vehicles, etc., in Kent, 
Iowa, to G.mlt Bros. & Cromwell. 

George W. Miller has purchased the Mitchell Carriage and Im- 
plement Company at Albia, Iowa. 

Layton & West have sucgceeded F. E. Layton & Son in the 
vehicle husine?5 in Silver Creek, Neb. 

G. Henderson has purchased the stock of vehicles, etc., of 
Henry Ahlborn, in Smith Center, Kas. 

V. E. Bitner has disposed of h>is stock of buggies, etc., in Ne- 
lip:h. Neb., to George Fletcher & Son. 

J. H. Dunn has disposed of his vehicle and implement business 
in Irvington. la., to Peterson & Nelson. 

Gerth & Johnson have disposed of their retail vehicle business 
in T.amberton, Minn., to Brown & Pooch. 

M. L. Parish has purchased the stock of buggies and imple- 
ments of O. W. Munson, in Fairfax, S. D. 

Hunsley Bros, have disposed of their stock of vehicles, etc., in 
Greensburg. Kas., to Peterson & Peterson, 

Isaac S. Trexler has purchased the Warner & McGowan car- 
riage and wagon business at Newtown, Pa. 

b. J. Tiefenthal has succeeded to the vehicle and implement 
business of Bentley & Tiefenthal, in Allegan, Mich. 

Olsen Bros. & Day, manufacturers of vehicles at Broadhead, 
Wis., have dissolved partnership. P. T. Olsen succeeds. 

The Naill Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated in Staun- 
ton. Va., with a capital of $15,000 to manufacture vehicles. 

T. P. Phillips & Son, dealers in implements, vehicles, etc., at 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, have been succeeded by T. I. Mitchell. 

M. E. Mills, dealer in implements, vehicles, etc., at Elkhorn. 
Wis., has sold out to Andrew Bachhuber & Son, of Mayville. 

D. \. Andre and C. C. HoflFner have purchased the interests of 
Jonas Swab and S. H. Kniisely -in the Swab Carriage Works at 
Elizabeth, Pa. 

Dan L. Schnabel has sold his carriage manufacturing and sales 
business at Johnstown, Pa., and his general blacksmithing plant 
on Matthews street to John H. Mason and M. A. Luse. 

Charles Meeker, proprietor of the implement store of Meeker 
& Claussen. Crown Point. Ind.. has sold out the farm implement 
business to Henry F. Batterman. Meeker & Claussen, it is said, 
will vacate the building and devote their time to the sale of auto- 
mobiles, buggies and wagons. 

NEW FIRMS AND INCORPORATIONS. 



John Koehn is about to engage in the vehicle business in Lu- 
verne. Minn. 

G. G. Stadel is about to engage in the vehicle business in Mor- 
ristown, S. D. 

D. A. Hart is engaging in the hardware and buggy business in 
Newburg, Ore. 

J. R. Davis has engaged in the hardware and buggy business in 
Janesboro, Iowa. 

Mabee Bros, are engaging in the vehicle and implement busi- 
ness in Parker, S. D. 

J. A. Hanft is about to put in a stock of vehicles, etc., in Co- 
lumbus Junction, la. 

W. H. Gillette Manufacturing Co., capital $100,000, has been in- 
corporated at Louisville. Ky. The concern will manufacture 



buggy, wagon, vehicle and automobile equipments. Incorporators 
are W. H. Gillette, W. L. Gillette, C. H. Lambert. 

M. V. Cochems has opened a new stock of buggies and hard- 
ware in St. Anthony Falls, Ida. 

W. S. Prettyman has purchased the stock of vehicles, etc., of 
H. F. Froebe, in Hopedale, 111. 

Hamilton & Freereksen have engaged in the vehicle and im- 
plement business in Kanawha, la. 

Morgan Weaver, of Abilene, is about to open a new stock of 
vehicles, etc., at McKinney, Texas. 

The CaflFall Carniage Co. has been incorporated in Beaumont 
Texas, with a capital stock of $20,000. 

The Diamond Carriage Co. has been incorporated in Spokane. 
Wash., with a capital stock of $85,000. 

Kelly Bros., of Wymore, Neb., have sold out their stock of 
buggies, etc., to J. J. Stilson, of Atkinson, Neb. 

W. S. B«ogarth has -dis-posed of his carriage, business in New 
London, la., to Henry Rausche, of Lockridge, la. 

Luscaleet & Gale have disposed of their hardware and buggy 
bus>iness in White Heath, 111,, to Teats & Morton. 

The Parlin-Orendorf Implement Co. has established a branch 
implement and vehicle warehouse in Pasco, Wash. 

Carver Buggy Co., Hamblen County, Tenn., capital $50,000: 
incorporated by C. C. Hale, H. F. Trobaugh, C. D. Trobaugh, F. 
W. Donaldson and Charles Haltsinger. 

Clarence R. Helber and Charles L. Rickard will engage in the 
general implement, buggy and harness business under the name 
of Helber & Rickard, at Grand Islan-d, Neb. 

The One Buggy Company, Suffolk, Va., has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital stock; J. M. Darden, president; W. S. Bea- 
mon, vice-president: C. E. Holland, secretary and treasurer. 

The M. F. Carroll & Sons Co., Hillsboro, O.. capital $25,000, 
has been incorporated by M. F. L. Carroll, J. E. Carroll, E. P. 
Carroll, J. W. Carroll, C. L. Carroll. The company will manu- 
facture buggies. 

The M. W. Hunsberger Sales Company is the name of a new 
concern at Mishawaka, Ind. A new two story business building 
is being erected and the company will engage in the sale of car- 
riages, sleighs, wagons, farm implements, harness, etc. The com- 
pany includes M. W. Hunsberger and Sol. M. Albert, two well 
known Mishawaka citizens. A feature will be a modern paint 
shop for the repainting and refinishing of carriages, etc. 



IMiPROVEMENTS— EXTENSIONS. 



Benson Bros., vehicle dealers of Gettysburg, S. D.. are erecting 
a new repository. 

The Page-Detroit Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., has increased 
its capital from $100,000 to $250,000. 

Roland Wiley has moved his buggy and implement business in 
El Dorado, Kas., into new quarters. 

As a result of addition to the plant of the Hercules Buggy Co. 
at Evansville, In-d., 300 employes will be added this month. 

The American Wagon Company, of Chicago, is going to move 
to Dixon, 111., and occupy the plant of a former wagon company 
there. 

The Svcamore Wagon Works is building an addition to its 
shop at DeKalb, 111. A building 50x150 feet, -which will be used as 
a storeroom, is now in course of erection and will be ready in a 
short time. 

The Board of Directors of the Columbia (Pa.) Wagon Company 
has called a special meeting of the stockholders for March 20th 
for the purpose of voting an increase of the capital stock from 
$150,000 to $250,000. 

The South Texas Implement & Vehicle Co. will erect a new 
building adjoining its present location at 601 Prescott street, 
Houston. This company also has offices and warerooms at the 
corner of Wood and Walnut streets. 

Interior improvements to cost several thousand dollars are now- 
being made by the Kratzer Carriage Company, Des Moines, la. 
The changes will give the concern one of the largest sales rooms 
in the country, with a floor space of 10,000 square feet and space 
for 100 vehicles. 

The finishing touches are being put on the Eller Wagon Works 
the newly constructed plant at Houston, Tex., and President El- 
ler says that the company expects .to do a $150,000 business the 
coming year, the largest in their history. The buildings and 
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grounds cost $45,000. The building is three stories in height and 
covers a 100x100 foot floor space. The Eller Wagon Works ex- 
pect eventually to cover the entire block upon which the present 
plant is located. The company's capital has been increased from 
$20,000 to $f),000. 

The Michigan Hearse and Carriage Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has prepared plans for an additional factory building 40x 
100 feet, three stories high, brick mill construction, to be erected 
the coming season and which will nearly double the capacity of 
the plant. The last year was the best in the company's history. 

The Peabody Buggy Company, Fostoria, O., has purchased J. 
J. Eissler & Sons' buggy stock, and the route is to be used by 
the Peabody people as an up-town repository. The contract pro- 
viding for the sale and transfer has been signed. Jacob Eissler. 
it is understood, is to retire from active business, but his son, 
Fred, will continue in the construction of wagons and -doing gen- 
eral repair work. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Franklin (O.) Wheel 
Works, the stock was raised from $50,000 to $75,000. The board 
of directors ordered an 8 per cent dividend on preferred stock to 
be paid January 4 and March 1. One hundred and seven thou- 
sand dollars' worth of wheels were shipped from this plant up to 
January 1, 1911, and there are sufficient orders now in to run the 
plant four months. 

The Borchers Carriage Company, Dayton. O., which for seven 
years has occupied a building on S. St. Clair, will have for its 
future home the O. N. G. armory on Sixth street. The first of 
March the Borchers company will take possession of part of the 
building, but the main floor will not be secured until after the 
militia lease expires in a year. The entire building will be occu- 
pied by the Borchers Company, which manufactures carriages 
and wagons. 

The Youngstown (O.) Carriage^ & Wagon Company has plans 
prepared for a four-story brick building on the new site just pur- 
chased at Mahoning avenue and Barclay street. The new building 
will be modern throughout. A major part of the ground floor will 
be made into a garage and automobile show room. Attention will 
also be given, to wagon and carriage repairing. A majority of the 
old stockholders have transferred their holdings to hotel stock 
and will not be identified with the carriage and wagon works after 
it leaves the Boardman street site. In the new enterprise Warren 
C. Williamson will have the controlling interest. 

The Model Carriage Co., Houston, Tex., pand $22,500 for the 
two-story brick structure corner Franklin avenue and Crawford 
streets. A new front of ornamental type will be placed on Fran- 
lin street, cement floors will be laid throughout and elevators in- 
stalled for the convenient handling of heavy vehicles and auto- 
mobile repair parts. The growing business in the present lines 
covered and the engaging in extensive manufacturing contem- 
plated by the company, has found the old quarters too small, and 
the company has been negotiating for some time -with a view to 
purchasing suitable property and installing practically a new plant 
throughout, both for handling their retail trade and the manu- 
facturing of vehicles. 

BUSINESSi TROUBLES. 



Wm. Stewart has been chosen trustee by the creditors of the 
Indiana (Pa.) Carriage Co., bankrupt. 

The W. O. Brown Company, Dallas, Texas, manufacturers of 
buggies, filed an assignment, January 16, for the benefit of cred- 
itors. T. M. Turner was named as assignee. Assets of the com- 
pany are given at $147,500, with liabilities amounting to $115,000. 

At a special term of the Supreme Court, held by Justice How- 
ard at Troy, N. Y., January 9, an order was entered on motion of 
Attorney Arthur Helme of Albany, making Lucius H. Wash- 
burn receiver for the Union Wheel and Manufacturing Co., of 
Coxsackie, N. Y., and fixing his bond at $10,000. The plant has 
gone into voluntary bankruptcy. 

The appointment of ancillary receivers to take charge of the 
Washington, D. C, property of the S. D. Walters & Son Car 
riage Works, has been requested. In filing a petition in the Su- 
nreme Court of the District. Zeph T. George, who says he ownr 
115 of the 125 shares of stock in the corporation which war 
formed under the laws of Virginia with offices in Alexandria, de 
clares that the assets of the <tompany are <10,700 and the debt? 
amount to $8,200. 

Charles F. Monroe and John W. Wolf have been named re- 
ceivers for the Dawson & Wolf Company, of New York, which 
recently filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy January 14 
The bonds of the receivers have been fixed at $20,000. Coville & 
Moore have been named as the attorneys for the receivers, and 
the same firm also represent the creditors upon whose petition 
the firm was forced into bankruptcy. The Dawson & Wolf Com- 
pany has been engaged in the manufacture of wagons, gears, etc.. 
and had employed from 10 to 30 men for some time. The concern 
has turned out fine work, and seemed to be doing excellently. 



FIRES. 

The John Deere Co. plant at Omaha, Neb., suflfered a $20,000 
fire loss. 

The plant of the Haywood Wagon Co., in Madisonville. Kv.. 
has been damaged by fire. 

Gage Bros, are rebuilding their vehicle store in LakeheW, 
Mmn., which was recently burned. 

The Wm. Mahle Wagon Co., of St. Paul, Minn., has suffered a 
fire loss of about $25,000. Insurance $18,300. 

The L. D. Haynes stock of vehicles and implements has been 
dajmaged by a recent fire in Vining, Kas., to the extent of $5,000. 

The plant of the Calumet Wagon Works, Chicago, 111., was par- 
tially wrecked, six horses were burned to death and several wag- 
ons and buggies destroyed January 12. Loss ^,000. 

The Joliet Wheel Manufacturing Company plant was destroyed 
January 13. Loss $110,000. The factory is a mile outside the city 
limits and the flames were beyond control when the firemen ar- 
rived. The plant will be rebuilt at once. 



INCORPORATIONS IN THE AUTO TRADE. 



Massillon, O.— The Croxton Motor Co.; capital $250,000. 
Jacksonville, Fla.— The Florida Motor Co.; capital $10,000. 
Amarillo, Tex.— The Amarillo Auto Supply Co.; capital $20,000. 
Memphis, Tenn.— The Noble S. Bruce Auto Co.; capital $10,000. 
Milwaukee, Wis.— The Mickelson Motor Co.; capital $30,000 
St. Louis, Mo.— The Chicopee Motor Car Co.; capital $8,000 
Chicago;— The Grabowsky Power Wagon Co.; capital $25.00l\ 
Columbia, S. C. — The Gregory-Conger Motor Co.; capital 
000. 

Pelzer, S. C. — The Saluda Automobile & Machine Co.; capital 
$5,000. 

Coldwater, Mich.— The Boucher & Moore Auto Co.; capital 
$2,000. 

Colk'nsville, 111. — The Yates-Brooks Automobile Co.; capital 
$5,000. 

Dayton, O. — Dayton Auto Truck Co., increased capital from 
$50,000 to $200,000. 

Detroit, Mich. — Lore, May & Co., capital $2,000; to manufac- 
ture cars and engines. 

Indianapolis, Ind. — American Motor Co.; capital $1,050,000; bv 
J. J. Handley. A. D. Ogborn. J. E. Keperley. 

Plainfield, N. J,— Wilcox Auto Co., capital $25,000; by A. R 
Wilcox, A. V. Wilcox and others, to manufacture automobiles. 

Port Jervis, N. Y. — Rutan Auto Co., manufacture and deal in 
automobiles, etc.; capital $45,000; by Peter C. Rutan, J. A. Rutan. 

Chicago— National Motor Device Co., capital $30,000; to manu- 
facture, buy and sell automobile devices, by J. H. Hoagland, G. O. 
Garmire. 

New York — Price Bros., capital ^3.000 by Jacob M. Price. Fan- 
nie M. Price and others; to manufacture and sell trucks, car- 
riages, etc. 

Wautoma, Wis. — Security Spring Tire Company; capital $50,- 
000; by W. J. Durham, F. S. Durham, B. F. Fry, H. A. Fry and 
G. J. Bruce. 

Indianapolis. Ind. — Hardegan Axle Co., capital $10,000; manu- 
facture and sell automobiles or parts thereof; by E. C. Hardegan, 
C. W. Lauer. 

MoHne, 111. — Velie Engineering Co., electric motors, engines, 
automobiles, etc.; capital $200,000; by W. L. Velie. L. M. Fuller. 
Otis E. Mansur. 

Chicago Heights, 111.— Lalor Wagon Co., capital $20,000; to 
manufacture vehicles and automobiles; by M. H. Lalor, D. K. 
Lindhout and others. 

Evansville, Ind. — Advance Auto and Machine Company, capi- 
tal $10,000; by Henry Kollker, Walter Wheeler; to manufacture 
buy and sell automobiles. 

\Indianapolis, Ind. — Motor Car Manufacturing Co., capital $75,- 
000, by William C. Teasdale, Fred C. Dorn and others; to manu- 
facture and sell automobiles. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Pneumatic Metal Tire Co., capital $50,000, by 
A. E. Nelson, E. L. Kunz and others, to manufacture metal tires 
and appliances for autos, etc. 

Pittsburg, Pa.— Pennsylvania Motor Car Co., capital $500,000. 
It will build its plant in the north side and will manufacture a 
commercial motorcar or truck. 

Toledo, O.— Warner Mfg. Co., to manufacture autos; capital 
$500,000; by T. W. Warner, E. S. Janney, Nettie M. Warner, 
Geo. D. Moore, C. S. McCarthy. 

Cleveland, O. — Mora Power Wagon Co., manufacturers; capi- 
tal $750,000; by Millard H. Nason, Robert P. Abbe, Thomas S 
Diinlap, A. T. Hatch, H. A. Mullen. 

Jackson, Mich., is to have an electric automobile concern, The 
Standard Electric Car Company. The capital has been raised and 
plans are afoot for the building of a large factory. 
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THE BIG FOUR. 



Reuben Engleman, Allentown, Pa., died Jan. 2. He was engaged 
in the carriage making business for many years until July 4, 1909, 
when he retired, although in good health. 

James Bogart, New Haven, Conn., died January 6, at the age 
of 95 years. Mr. Bogart had been in feeble health for a long time 
and his death was not unexpected. He was a carriage maker by 
trade and years ago was in business in New Haven. He is sur- 
vived by one son and one daughter. 

William S. Fraster, Chicago, 111., 70 years old, president of W. 
S. Frazier & Co., 371 Wabash avenue, carriage manufacturers, 
died at his residence at Batavia, 111., January 18, of heart disease. 
Frazier was an extensive property owner in Batavia and Aurora, 
He -was president of the Frazier Mfg. Co., of the latter oity. 

David Kreitzer, 87, Wapakoneta, O., died January 11. He was 
born in Germany, but had been a resident of Wapakoneta for 
more than 75 years. He was founder of the Kreitzcr Buggy 
Works of that city. Seven children, five sons and two daughters, 
survive. 

Leonard F. Wood, for many years a wagonmaker in Coving- 
ton, N. Y., died January 5. He was 85 years old. 

David H. Hunt, 82 years old, died at Titusville, N. J., January 
18, of old age. Up to a few years ago he carried on an extensive 
wheelwright business for over fifty years. He leaves a 'widow, two 
daughters, one son and three grandchildren. 

Henry Katzman, aged 60 years, a retired wagon manufacturer 
and blacksmith, of Louisville, Ky., died of heart disease on Jan- 
nary 5. He was a native of Germany, but came to this country 
when a young man. He had resided in Louisville for forty- five 
years, where for more than forty years he conducted a blacksmith 
shop and wagon manufactory. He retired six years ago on account 
of poor health. Besides his wife he is survived by two sons and 
one daughter. 

Joseph Zahm died January 5 at the home of his son in Dunkirk, 
N. Y. He was born in Germany. He located in Buffalo when 18 
years old and engaged in carriage building. He lived in Fredonia, 
27 years and in Silver Creek 20 years, and in both places worked 
at carriage building. While living in Fredonia he worked a few 
years for the Mulholland Carriage Company in Dunkirk. For the 
la-st eight years of his life his home was with his son, Stephen J. 
Zahm. He is survived by four sons, three daughters, 21 grandchil- 
dren and three great-grandchildren. 

George W. Vinton, at one time one of the principal stockhold- 
ers in the Buffington Wheel Works at Burlington, la., died Jan- 
uary 11 at Moline 111., aged 77 years. 

Edward Everett, of Buffalo, N. Y., a recent graduate of the 
Carriage Builders' Techmcal School, died on December 3, 1910. 
At the annual meeting of the Alumni Association of the school 
held last month, resolutions ex«pressing the sympathy of that body 
were adopted, engrossed and forwarded to the widow. 



ALWAYS DO IT WELL. 



The four national organizations most prominently identified 
with the automobile trade held their annual meetings and elec- 
tions in New York, viz., the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers, the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers, the So- 
ciety of Automobile Engineers and the Manufacturers' Contest 
Association. 

The Motor and Accessory Manufacturers held their meeting 
in the association's rooms, 17 West 42d street, Saturday, January 
14, when H. T. Dunn, of the Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., was chosen president to succeed H. E. Raymond, of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., who would not accept re-election. Mr. 
Dunn had been serving as first vice-president and bis elevation to 
the higher office preceded a general moving up. The second vice- 
president did not join the upward movement. He was not 
returned to office, and accordingly, C. T. Byrne, of Byrne-Kings- 
ton & Co., Kokomo, Ind., became first vice-president. C. E. 
Whitney, of the Whitney Manufacturing Co., the third vicenpresi- 
dent, then moved up to the next peg, the third vice-presidency 
being filled by the election of C. F. Barnes, of Chicago, repre- 
senting the Billings & Spencer Co. W. S. Gorton, of the Stan- 
dard Welding Co., Cleveland, and L. M. Wainwright, of the Dia- 
mond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, were respectively re-elect- 
ed treasurer and secretary. William M. Sweet was re-appointed 
manager of the association. 

The reports of the officers showed the organization to be not 
merely in a flourishing condition, but sound to the core. There 
are, approximately, $70,000 in the treasury, and 230 members on 
the roll, of whom 61 were added during the year. 

The meeting of the Manufacturers' Contest Association elected 
Howard E. Coffin, of the Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, presi- 
dent; Howard Marmon, Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 
vice-president; E. R. Hollander, Fiat Automobile Co., New York, 
secretary-treasurer. Howard Marmon was elected also to the 
important office of chairman of the general rules committee. The 
directors of the association elected include the officers and C. E. 
Emise, Lozier Motor Co., and W. H. Vandervoort, Moline Auto- 
mobile Co. 



The hospitable Automobile Club of America repeated one of its 
frequent enjoyable afternoons at its clubhouse, 54th street. New 
York City, January 19. This time it was a recital in the assembly 
hall, the engaged artist being Miss Katherine J. Everts, and Mrs. 
Edith C. Goold. As members were permitted to invite two la- 
dies, the function took on all the gaiety, color and delight of a 
reception of high social degree. 



The K-R-I-T Motor Car Co. has passed over to a syndicate 
headed by Walter S. Russell. The capital of the company is 
$250,00, and these gentlemen buy the unissued stock at par. They 
will also buy whatever stock is not subscribed for by the present 
stockholders, who have turned back into the treasury of the 
company a large enough percentage of their holdings on a par 
basis. 



NEW MOTOR COMPANY IN DETROIT. 



Vernon C. Fry, who recently purchased the assets of the De- 
troit-Dearborn Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., with the exception 
of the book accounts, from the Detroit Trust Co., trustees in 
bankruptcy, states that a new company -will be organized im- 
mediately. Mr. Fry said: "We wall begin this week to turn out 
cars of the same quality as were formerly made by the Detroit- 
Dearborn Co., and will go right ahead with the business. A new 
company will be organized immediately and it is probable that I 
will be president." 



VELIE AUXILIARY TO MAKE MOTORS. 



The Velie Engineering Company, Moline, III., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $200,000. The incorporators are 
Willard L. Velie, Lawson M. Fuller and Otis E. Mansur, all of 
Moline. The object of the corporation is to manufacture auto- 
mobile engines, automobiles and accessories. 

The Velie Engineering Co, is an independent corporation, 
though its stock is held by owners of the other Velie concerns — 
Velie Motor Vehicle Co. and Velie Carriage Co. 

A $160,000 plant for the engineering company has just been 
completed in the east end of Moline and is being prepared for 
operation, manufacturing to begin withiin two weeks. Engines for 
Velie automobiles will be the sole output for a time, but the in- 
tention of W. L. Velie, the controlling member of the corpora- 
tion, is to enlarge the plant in time with a view to manufacturing, 
not engines only, but all parts for the Velie automobiles that are 
at present manufactured by accessory concerns in the East and 
Middle West. 
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AFTER "DE WAHJ 



FLANDERS GROUP. 



The Motor World, in its account of the A. L. A. M. banquet in 
New York, thus describes the only incident of interest: 

"The war is over. The lawyers are being paid and the pipe of 
peace actually has been smoked. It was smoked at the annual 
dinner of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
which pccurred in the Hotel Astor, New York, on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 12, and which, like a once widely advertised patent medicine, 
was "peculiar in itself." Due to the curious whirligig of time, and 
also to a decision of the United States Court of Appeals, it 
seemed that napkins with mourning borders should mark the oc- 
casion, but instead, it developed a "hero," and the "hero," strange 
to say, was not a licensee. Although he -did nothing more than 
bow and try to appear at ease, Henry Ford, for so many years 
the chief and unrelenting adversary of the A. L. A. M. and its 
Selden patent, was "the man of the hour." If Ford was a glor- 
ious fighteer, the A. L. A. M. proved itself an equally glorious 
loser. The scars of war were washed away with wine." 

It seems the carriage builder is butting in, though classified as 
*'an automobile body maker." Mr. Henry M. Duncan, whose 
post-prandial oratory is of the genuine kind that has the trade 
mark blown in the glass and the bottle, made a pronounced hit. 
It was a foregone conclusion that he would, so it is not news. 



PARRY PLANT IN FULL SWING AGAIN. 



The Motor Car Manufacturing Company ds the name of the 
new concern which will operate the defunct Parry Automobile 
Company plant at Indianapolis, Ind. The officers are: W. C. 
Teasdale, Jr. president; G. O. Simons, vice-president and superin- 
tendent; W. K. Bromley, secretary, all of Indianapolis, and Fred 
C. Dorn, and Frank H. Teagle, of Cleveland. W. C. Teasdale, Jr.^ 
was formerly connected with the Parry Automobile Company. 
Mr. Simons came from the Dayton Motor Car Company, and F. 
C. Dorn is treasurer of the American Ball Bearing Company, of 
Cleveland. F. H. Teagle is said to be a director in the Standard 
Oil Company. It looks like a strong organization, and with the 
well known Parry work as a basis for its future oiperation it 
promises to look after the old Parry dealers, and to give to Parry 
owners the special service to which they have been accustomed. 
The line of cars for this year will range in prices between $1,350 
and $1,750. 



NEWARK AUTOMOBILE SHOW, FEBRUARY i8- 

a5» 19". 

With the First Regiment Armory taxed to its utmost capacity 
to accommodate the exhibits, Newark's fourth annual automobile 
show, during the week of February 18-25, will surpass in the 
number and variety of cars any show ever held in the State, and 
will take rank with the national exhibitions. With a few excep- 
tions every standard make of pleasure car sold in the East, rang- 
ing in price from $400 to upwards of $6,000, is included in the 
list of exhibits. 

The committee found itself confronted with the problem that 
there were applications far in excess of the space available. After 
the space allotments had been completed it was found that no 
less than fifty-two separate dealers will have exhibits of pleasure 
cars alone, comprising a display of more than one hundred and 
seventy-five separate- and distinct models. In addition, there will 
be at least forty different types of commercial cars on exhibition, 
ranging from a light delivery wagon to the huge five-ton trucks. 



TO REPRODUCE EVERITTS IN CANADA. 

The Tudhope Motor Co., of Orilla, Ont„ has closed negotia- 
tions with the Metzger Motor Car Co., of Detroit, for the Cana- 
dian rights to manufacture the Everitt "30." The necessary dup- 
licate tools and machinery to reproduce the car on the other side 
of the border already have been installed in the Tudhope plant 
and manufacturing operations are in progress. 



What in Michigan trade circles had come to be known as the 
"Flanders Group" of factories, although none bore that name, are 
now one company — the Flanders Mfg. Co. The companies con- 
solidated are five in n-umber, viz., the Grant & Woods Mfg. Co., 
of Chelsea, Mich., which manufactures automatic machinery, ma- 
chine screw parts and steel balls, and the Pontiac Motorcycle Co.. 
Pontiac Drop Forge Co., Pontiac Foundry Co. and Vulcan Gear 
Works, all of Pontiac, Mich., the nature of whose productions is 
indicated by their respective titles. 

The Flanders in the case is Walter E. Flanders, president of 
the E-M-F Co., of Detroit. All of the Pontiac plants are reared 
on the same extensive plot, and, so to speak, their roofs almost 
touch. 

The Flanders Mfg. Co., which takes over the five properties, 
has applied for a charter under the la-ws of Michigan, the capital- 
ization being $2,500,000, divided into 22,500 shares, of which 15.- 
000 shares are common stock and 7,500 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock; each share holder in the old companies is given the 
option of accepting his pro rata share m either common stock or 
one-half common and one-half preferred. 

Flanders and his associates are in absolute control of the five 
companies, and, of course, will prevail in the Flanders Mfg. Co. 
The first board of directors is as follows: Walter E. Flanders. 
Dr. James B. Book, William T. Barbour, president Detroit Stove 
CO.; Clement Studebaker, Jr., South Bend, treasurer Studebaker 
Bros. Manufacturing Co., of South Bend, Ind., and of the E-M-F 
Co.; Robert M. Brownson, president Ponbiac Motorcycle Co.: 
John T. Shaw, president First National Bank, and Arthur O, Smith 
of Milwaukee, who is head of the enormous steel stamping plant 
which bears his name. 

Although associated with Flanders in the E-M-F Co.. which is 
owned by the Studebaker interests, the appearance of Clement 
Studebaker in the directorate of the Flanders Mfg. Co. is the most 
significant feature of the transaction; previously none of the Stn- 
debakers had been identified with the "Flanders group." 



AN EFFECTIVE FOOT WARMER. 



At a total cost of less than a dollar, it is possible to provide an 
effective foot warmer for one, if not more occupants of an auto- 
mobile, according to Mr. J. S. Johnson, assistant principal of the 
Automobile School of the West Side Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, New York City, who claims once the warmer is in- 
stalled the upkeep is nothing. Mr. Johnson has fitted up foot 
warmers for the automobiles used in giving road les-^ons at the 
school and says they are excellent. 

The warmer is very simple and can be installed by any man 
who has a little mechanical skill. Firs-t. Mr. Johnson cut out a 
section of the automobile flooring in front of the seat next to 
that occupied by the driver, and over this he fitted a register such 
as is used in house walls or floors in connection with hot air fur- 
naces. The exhaust piipes, which are always hot when the engine 
is in operation extend under this part of the automobile. The heat 
from the pipes comes through the register and for the person on 
that side of the front seat provides "feet as -warm as toast." S-:? 
that there will be no loss of heat a piece of sheet iron is run 
from the engine pan and fastened to the bottom of the car floor- 
ing and this forces all heat up through the register. In automo- 
biles having foredoors, wind-shield and curtains the fo»:)t warmer 
will give heat to everyone in the car. 



GOODRICH WINDOW DISPLAY. 

A window display that is proving very interesting to the pub- 
lic has just been installed at the headquarters of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company in New York City at 1780-1782 Broadway. Tt rep- 
resents the tapping of rubber trees in the Para regions of South 
.America, and making the crude into biscuits at a natives* camp. 
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Madison Square Garden Automobile Shows. 



PARTL PASSENGER CARS. 



General Observations — The show in the Garden in New York 
was much greater than any previous gathering of cars and ac- 
cessories. The attendance was very large, and if any large pro- 
portion of it really gave up coin of the realm just for th-e privi- 
lege of walking through a vehicle repository to look at the style 
of carriages, then the outcome must have been very flattering to 
the management. We hope it fwas. 

There are always great reports of the business done. Of 
course, it is very nearly impossible to verify such rumors, and it 
is not important to do so, in any event. But there must have been 
sales in quite large volume, if there was anything but a look-fest 
going on at all. 

In the matter of decoration and arrangement, much taste and 
good judgment was in evidence. There seemed to be more room 
for the curious to circulate, and to gather a collection of litera- 
ture. The literature was very well worth while collecting. As 
examples of the art of fine catalogue printing and illustration in 
color, it was expensive far beyond the general run. The profit 
must be juicy to afford such extravagance. A collection, and a 
study of the matter in the catalogues would be the very best edu- 
cation for the prospective buyer. It is entirely possible to learn 
the fault of every other type of machine by reading of the virtue 
of the one under discussion. The "knocking" is done along the 
most gentlemanly lines of discussion, without reference by name 
to the party of the second part, of course, but by the neatest al- 
lusion that is tantamount to a full and sufHcient disclosure. A 
careful collating and study of this literature will be worth the 
while of anyone who wishes to keep informed. 

In a journal like The Hub, the very many niceties of the me- 
chanical construction of the power plant are something the 
maker is supposed to know or to find out for himself, but it is 
our province, perhaps, to point out the really new departures, if 
any, and to take cognizance of the carriage body work. This 
hitching a mechanical horse to the job and building it into the 
structure, makes it hard to -decide just where the horse's tail ends 
an-d the job begins. But as the horse precedes the vehicle, we will 
consider his style and conformation first. 

The Power Plant — The great majority of the motors were of 
the four-cycle type. Of these, the only rank that seems at all 
crowded is the first rank, as the invariable claim seemed to be 
that this motor (one under consideration) stands in the front 
rank. This is a quoted expression. The most urgent claims 
seemed to be that the cost of up-keep, the service in mileage that 
a gallon of fuel would render, and the accessibility of parts, were 
just the acme of perfection. There was much stress, too, laid on 
the number of parts that had been found to be superfluous, and 
which were conspicuously absent in "our" machine. There have 
been great strides made in this direction, without any doubt. The 
main features of the four-cycle type were a refinement of parts, 
simply, and a doing away with alKthc clatter of small parts that 
could be dispensed with, so as to bring about "the great silence." 
The influence of that ingenious American, George Knight, who 
had to go to England to sell the patent on his sliding valve 
motor, because there was not enough mechanical perspica- 
city in this country to see the trend of a coming event, is now 
leaveni-ng the whole lump of the work in this land. We are al- 
ways just that progressive. We come in when the dollar shows 
up, and the other fellow has blazed the new path. We will show 
the very greatest ingenuity in ducking around the patent, and 
making something "just as good," or very much better, and in this 
effort the mechanical freaks we will produce will keep our mu- 
seums full of novelties of that kind. 



The real new things were shown among the "accessories," and 
if a builder should "build" by judiciously picking up among the 
good things the parts he needed, and assemble them, he would 
have more of a novel machine, and a very much better construc- 
tion than many of the products that were shown on the floor of 
cars. And he could buy absolutely everything he needed in the 
way of material, from a nut up to the paint that gives the finish- 
ing touch, everything included. That part of the exhibit was 
really illuminating, and was a great compliment to the art of the 
specialist. 

Ths pattern of motor most in evidence, or rather, perhaps, ol 
motor cylinder, was what is called the T-head, originating in 
France, of course, and gently adopted and adapted my our origi- 
nal thinkers among our engineers. Variations from this type 
were instances of some fellow really having had a thought of his 
own, and trying it out as best he could, at the expense of sym- 
pathetic purchasers, who are always the real experimenters with 
their solid cash. 

The effort to secure silence of operation is leading many to the 
six-cylinder four-cycle type. It is more expensive, but the elo- 
quence put into play to tell of its advantages glosses over the 
mere item of cost. A little time back these same makers described 
it as a harmless fad, but it is different now. Tempona mutantur. 
There is also some talk about it being possible to start up on the 
spark. One makers tells how undignified it is to be seen turning 
the handle of the organ in front before the music can be made 
He is a crank on cranking, probably. At any rate his machine 
will really start from the seat about every time it is tried. Thi? 
man has been a consistent 6-cylinder advocate and practitioner 
for some years, building no other kind. 

There -were several examples of the friction disc transmission. 
Those not using it referred to it in words that might be said to 
be equivalent to "damning with faint praise," overlooking the 
fact that not one of them employed a clutch that was not a fric- 
tion clutch, and depended for its power solely on the principle of 
friction to get the power from the engine to the transmission. To 
one not owning a car, but merely a listener in Vienna, with no 
favorites to play, this was all very amusing. And the comments 
of the possible purchaser were eloquent with the power of "sug- 
gestion." He had learned his lesson, and spoke very learnedly 
about his doubt as to the friction transmission being able to de- 
liver the power, and in the next breath entered into a dissertation 
about the comparative merits of cone or disc clutch, ignoring that 
he was talking about the power of friction, as it w^as the only 
power used. It was very interesting. 

There is a kind of show that it would be well worth paying 
money to enter, not saying that this one was not. It would be a 
show of these same exhibits after six months service, and being 
run by their own power with wheels jacked up, and then listen to 
the explanations of the demonstrators. The band in the gallery 
would not be needed to make music. It would be a survival of 
the fittest show, and our friends in the accessories division would 
point with pride at some of their ready-made cars. 

The lengthening of the stroke to five or more inches is another 
leaf from the European text-book that was put into practice in 
many cases. We will now hear much about the fewer number of 
revolutions per minute to produce the same speed, other things 
being equal, also how much more than the ALAM rated horse- 
power is being delivered. 

The reporter noticed a very interesting incident, vi-ell illustrat- 
ing the course of original thought that is such a conspicuous at- 
tribute of some of the builders. There is a car made in France 
by an ex-.\merican gun maker. It is produced, we think, from 
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his patterns, in this country. Nice car. A salient feature is a 
front axle, that for design and strength is uncommon. It is a 
mode! for such construction, one might almost write. "Made in 
France/* of course. We noticed the draftsman of one of the 
large concerns making a sketch of it, probably with the permis- 
sion of the exhibitor. Next season we will very probably see it 
in another car and "our (people" will point it out with proper 
pride as one of the many improvements "our^ factory thought 
out, tested and adopted as juM the right thing, and an advance in 
practice! One of the many advantages of a show Uke the one 
under notice is the wide opporttmity it offers to the manufac- 
turer to absorb his "original" thought, and copy it on paper. I<t 
then becomes his own thought, why not? 

The two-cycle motor made a modest presentment of its claims. 
Models show a great advance over previous ones. Anybody look- 
ing for "the silence," and a relief of the pressure of up-keep ex- 
pense in the pocketbook, should give a good deal of attention to 
this type. We would recommend contideration of the type to 
carriage builders who intend to venture in the motor car field. 
The only drawback of importance is that the good features are 
covered by good, healthy patents of considerable longevity, while 
the 4-cycle propotition is now, or soon will be, entirely free from 
proprietary rights. 

Body Styles — We would like to have had the chance to find out 
who built some of the work not put up in the Sactories of chasses 
builders. But it is a delicate question to ask, and could only be 
answered as a matter of politeness. Where the body was signed 
by the builder's name it was easy, of course. 

Tlie most striking aspect of the body «tyles was the deathly 
nv>notony of form. There was about as much variation in the 
general run of the work as th«rc is in peas in a pod. Touring 
car bodies differed mainly in the painting. There was but little 
variety in the color scheme, even, and when some painter did 
mix up the colors on his palette, the result made you wish he had 
continued to follow the accepted monotony. (The exceptions we 
will leave to the last, just as the dessert finishes the repast.) 

There were not so many of the wedding journey variety of car 
as we have previously seen, but the few examples kept the tradi- 
tion good as being the most pronounced freaks a color-and- trim- 
ming-blind constructor could possibly put together. It would 
not be fair to wound the susceptibilities of some maker by accu- 
rately characterizing them. He, no doubt, derived comfort from 
their contemplation, and supposed others did, also. 

There was one touring body shown on a car that ought to 
command attention anywhere for the very clever and artistic 
method of treating what was in fact a proposition of parallel lines 
converted into very pleasing sweeps, of great beauty of line. And 
the color scheme was on a par -with the excellence of the design- 
ing. It was the only one in the show that the reporter saw, and 
he thinks he saw «all of such cars that would be a credit to any 
carriage builder of the very best class. It ought to have been 
put in a glass case on the first floor and marked "hors concours." 
not that many of them would have known what that means. 

The mechanical dexterity of the work was fair to good in al- 
most every instance. The painting was skillful, the trimming 
well done. Following the lead of a very fine New York builder 
who saw the artistic possibilities of low-toned colors with broad 
lace to harmonize, there was a very general copying of this idea. 
The effect was something like eating thirty quails in thirty days, 
good, but a little tedious. 

One concern whose product is justly regarded as fine had some 
very handsome models of the best French designs, turned out as 
to painting and trimming, as finished as one likes to see. There 
were no lapses from good taste, although there was a red and 
black coupe that we would suppose would go better with a bro- 
mo-seltzer clientele. But it was a point of color in the scheme of 
the exhibit and may have been deliberately planned. 

.\nother concern of the very best repute repeated its hotel on 
wheels, that was so successful in attracting attention last year 
The work was very heavy, as it had to be, and was well designed 



and colored. The leather trimming would have been good any- 
where. The door panels used for the monogram, usually, carried 
oil paintings of landscape views. These were very fetching to the 
crowd. The side body panels of our New York furniture vans 
are similarly, but crudely decorated, so the stunt had established 
custom to excuse it, if any excuse was necessary, and probably 
none was. It was named a touring landau. 

It was very curious to listen to the chance remarks of visitors 
After looking over the exhibit and missing a torpedo body with a 
pointed tail like the fighting end of a wasp, there was airways a 
call to be shown this thing of beauty. No exhibit was entirely 
complete without one of these, if the public was to be bekeved. 
Also, if there was a car that had done some awful speed stunt 
and had the mud and other stains of the contest on it as the 
warrior has his scars, that was the thing that caught the crowd 
They gazed and gazed as if ex9>ecting the car any minute to clear 
its horn and squawk out its tale of prowess, .\chievement is the 
thing that counts with the fifty-cent bourgeoise. 

There were examples of very nicely finished work, indeed, by 
Holbrook, and probably by others, unsigned as to body. 

As pretty a carriage as we saw was a cabriolet by Flandrau. 
You expected to see the stimning looking woman reclining in it 
and the park for a background to the picture. It was on a Mer- 
cedes or Stearns chassis, we forget which. But tt was elegant 
through and through, and such a refreshing contrast The same 
maker supplied the Stearns with a Landau body that was beau- 
tifully worked out in its details, and as for design, well, it was 
Flandrau — ^that is praise all understand. 

The Stoddard-Dayton also showed an inside-drive coupe that 
was very nice, indeed. 

Moon Bros, displayed a coupe with arched roof and interior 
wood finish that looked very chic. 

The Palmer-Singer people added a detail to one of the iandaus 
on exhibition, that was a sensible trick. It was an electric bulb 
arranged on the sill in such fashion that when the door o|>ened 
the current was turned on, giving light for the passenger to en- 
ter or exit at night without groping for the step. 



PARTIL BUSINESS VEHICLES. 

Following the big show in the Garden the following week was 
devoted to the exhibition of motors and bodies suited to the 
needs of business. The number of vehicles were reduced about 
one-half in volume, but were varied in style and interesting. Most 
of the accessory makers retained their spaces, and the show was 
supplemented by a fine display of motorcycles. 

Every style of heavy and light body was in evidence, the work 
being of superior character. The power plants represented the 
verticle and the horizontal-opposed types, the four-cycle and the 
two-cycle, water and air-cooled practice. 

The W. H. Mclntyre Company had several samples of the 
work just as turned out for the trade. Of it the company says: 
"This truck fully solves the problem of up-to-date merchandise 
transportation. Without weak points, as every part has been 
specially tested and tried out, we offer this truck at a popular 
price, knowing that the demand will readily justify our decision 
to furnish at a reasonable price a .truck which in accessibility, 
simplicity, abundance of power, mechanical correctness, and 
above all, in sturdiness and in get-therc-and-back ability, is un- 
rivaled. Our heavy duty motor is without question the best for 
this class of work. It has specially large bearings, fitted for heavy 
duty work, weighs 440 pounds. A positive automatic governor is 
attached, alsolutely preventing overspeeding — the source of 90 
per cent of all motor truck troubles. No other 1-ton truck, regard- 
less of price, is the equal of this model XIV in serviceability and 
durability." 

The Alden-Sampson Mfg. Co., a branch of the United States 
Motor Co., had a fine display of work, showing several kinds of 
bodies. We quote what the company has to say for itself: "With- 
in six months after the Sampson was perfected, forty-six automo- 
bile manufacturers in the United States tried to buy the Sampson 
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patents. This was the recognition the Sampson truck received. 
It was the greatest tribute ever paid an American truck. The 
Sampson line is a complete line — the most complete line made. It 
is built in six sizes. There is a size for every need. We are par- 
ticular on that score — to adapt the sizes to the work required. 
And the beauty of it is that the Sampson, on account of its 
strength, its long life — made possible by its large wearing sur- 
faces and its proven design — will carry this five-tton load close on 
to 150,000 miles before the Sampson reaches old age. Motor 
trouble in heavy trucks has been traceable to severe and constant 
shocks. In the Sampson this trouble is solved by the use of spring 
suspension and large bearing surfaces in the working parts. The 
motor is suspended in front on heavy springs which assume the 
heavy vibrations. This is a particular feature of the Sampson 
In all Sampson motors special attention has been given to the 
size of bearings." 

The American Locomotive Company had a number of the Alco 
trucks to show buyers. Descriptively the company says: **The 
truck is not an upstart. It does not represent the afterthought 
of a manufacturer of touring <:ars. It was the foremost thought 
of the officers of the company when that engineering organiza- 
tion first established an automobile department in 1905. The Alco 
policy requires also that instead of the company going into the 
market and purchasing its axles, jack-shafts, brackets, torsion 
rods and other such essential parts, these are especially forged 
in a plant with facilities second to none in the world. The same 
great forging hammers that turn out axles, connecting rods and 
other parts for big locomotives, make also the forgings for the 
truck. The result is an engineering product of proper balance 
engine for load, strength for capacity, of speed, weight and di- 
mensions, the scientific balance in just the proiper quality of metal 
for each part, and finally the commercial balance of perfect fit- 
ness for its work. The motor is so set in its place that by taking 
away the front cross-bar of the main frame, which is simply 
bolted in place, and removing the radiator, the complete motor 
may be drawn out from the front of the frame. This balance in 
design effects such a distribution of the 1 )ad as to afford a strik- 
ing economy in tires, also." 

The "Rapid" one and two-ton trucks were of the stake body 
variety. Prices go a trifle under the three thousand dollar mark. 
The type of engine is of the familiar kind with special refine- 
ments built to meet the varying conditions of load. They say: 
"In order to complete the Rapid line of trucks to meet every re- 
quirement of the commercial world, we have this year added two 
distinctly new models of one and two tons capacity, with four- 
cylinder, four-cycle motor under a hood. The engine is said by 
automobile experts to be the smoothest running, most powerful, 
and simplest in design of any now used in trucks of the heavier 
types. The four-cycle, four-cylinder motor in the 1911 one and 
two-ton model is distinctly new in its design. Simplicity and 
strength have been the foremost considerations in their sturdy 
construction. An ampleness of reserve power has been provided 
for hill climbing and hauling full capacity loads." 

The Metzger Motor Car Co. showed examples of the Hewitt 
truck. This company builds as high as ten tons capacity. The 
claims are that "while we, have made the necessary improvements 
to keep in advance of the trade, none of the Hewitt trucks have 
ever been discarded, and wath the exception of two that were de- 
stroyed in a Boston garage fire, they are all, as far as we know, 
in regular service to-day." Speaking of the motive power it is 
suggested that **.\s the motors take up no room on the chassis 
which could be used for loading. Hewitt trucks have long plat- 
forms and short chasses. The weight is carried by both front 
and rear axles and not by the rear axles alone, thus saving wear 
on tires and concentrated strains. The advantages of planetary 
transmission are, that in starting, the power is applied gradually 
and sudden jerks are avoided; the gears are always in mesh and 
cannot be stripped; when starting or pulling steep grades under 
full load the gears rotate only, at other times the entire gear 
box revolves as a unit, saving all wear on the gears. The speeds 



two forward and one reverse (generally used as a brake), are op- 
erated by pedals. Change of speed is effected by simply shoving 
a pedal forward; this will also release any other speed which 
may be engaged." 

"Peerless motor trucks represent the most highly developed 
practice in design, material and workmanship," say the makers. 
"No experimental or untried features have been incorporated 
but the introduction of many refinements and improvements have 
contributed to the reliability and" economy of the Peerless trucks 
Notable points of superiority are the low center of gravity with- 
out sacrifice of road clearance; large diameter of driving wheels; 
the slow-speed, long-stroke motor; the four-speed selective trans- 
mission, and the accessibility and simplicity of all -working pari; 
All parts have been designed and constructed for these trucks and 
no pleasure car parts are used. Peerless trucks are constructed 
entirely in the Peerless factory." 

The Brush single-cylinder car was shown as a light delivery 
with covered top, price, $650. Their claims are that the cost of 
maintenance, as well as the depreciation is so much less than 
that of any other automobile, that there is no chance for argu- 
ment. This has been proven conclusively by their use by sales- 
men, physicians, contractors, collectors, artisans, R. F. D. car- 
riers — by people in all walks of life who require some sort of 
transportation. Some of the engine features are: Motor, 10 H.P. 
balanced single cylinder, four-cycle, vertical, 4 in. by 5 in., water- 
cooled; located in front, under hood; every part instantly accessi- 
ble; three-point suspension. Balancing, after balancing by the 
usual counterweights, one extra loaded balance gear, driven by ?. 
crankshaft gear is applied, the result of which is to take out all 
of the vibration due to reciprocating weight and ^in addition most 
(or at times all) of the torque vibration — theoretically in better 
balance than a four-cylinder motor. Transmission, internal gear 
type, perfectly quiet; multiple disc clutches for high, low and re- 
verse; entirely enclosed and absolutely oil-tight driven through 
universal coupling shaft. Springs, spiral, located at extreme four 
corners; absolutely the easiest riding springs on any car and 
mechanically impossible to break. Body, hardwood frame, steel 
panels in both sides and doors, rubber top. Axles and frame, oil- 
treated, selected wood, oak, hickory and maple; wonderful for 
strength, durability, lightness and flexibility. Capacity, carrying 
compartment, 51 inches long, 37^4 inches wide, 52 inches high. 
Guaranteed to carry an average load of 6(X) pounds. Weight, 1450 
pounds. Color, dark green body and red running gear. 

The Pierce-Arrow people have this to say in favor of the way 
they do it: "The 5-ton truck is of a type having the motor in front 
of the dash, with the driver directly behind. The control is prac- 
tically the same as is used in Pierce-Arrow touring cars; we have 
found this arrangement to be greatly preferable to placing the 
driver over the motor, as in this latter position there is too great 
weight on the front wheels, making driving very difficult and ren- 
dering the motor quite inaccessible. The rear wheels are located 
very nearly in the center of the length of the platform, thus plac- 
ing practically the entire load on the rear wheels, this being the 
European practice. With the weight thus distributed the trac- 
tion is much more positive and the problem of the tires is taken 
care of by making these sufficiently large to carry the load; in- 
creased braking ability is afforded as the rear wheels are not so 
susceptible to being locked and skidding is not so liable to occur." 

The Morgan Motor Truck Co., "master builders of power 
trucks," lets Mr. Morgan convey the argument to buyers. He 
talks engagingly as follows: "The Morgan truck was designed 
developed and built as a truck. It is not merely a wagon with power 
nor an overgrown touring car. The truck is composed of fiv© 
units — the motor, the transmission, the jack-shaft or differential 
and the axles. Each unit may be examined, removed and replaced 
independently of any other, and without in any way disturbing 
the load. The engine is in the cab, between the driver and the 
helper, where it may be readily observed during operation. This 
compact arrangement gives greater loading sjpace, saves a great 
deal of room when the truck is hacked up to the curb, and by 
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more equally distributing the weight on all four wheels effects a 
great saving on the tires. I have never icnown a mechanical crit- 
icism of a Morgan truck that can be sustained. By that I do not 
mean that my truck is perfect, but after having the best advice 
obtainable I am not able to improve it — else I would/* 

The Knox Automobile Co. makes a great feature of fire appa- 
ratus work, as well as showing a very wide range of wagon work 
including hospital service vehicles. The makers say: "In pur- 
chasing a motor vehicle you must bear in mind that no manu- 
facturer has succeeded in producing a fool-pr >of article. A truck 
must be classed as a piece of machinery and loaded, operated, in> 
spected and cleaned in a manner to bring the best results. Thi? 
treatment, or the lack of it, will in the end mean the success or 
failure of the vehicle, no matter how nearly it may approach per- 
fection. Good, competent men can be easily secured at a mod- 
erate salary and can easily learn not only to operate cars, but to 
do all necessary work to keep them in good order if given the 
opportunity, and should be made to understand that the care of 
the car is as important as its operation. Knox motors are all of 
the valve-in-the-head type. The heads are detachable and valves 
seat directly in the head casting without the resort to valve cages 
This is a distinct advance in cylinder construction and has been 
a feature for three years. The spark and throttle are controlled 
by levers directly under the steering wheel. The thottle is also 
controlled independently by an accelerator ;pedal. The normal 
speed of the motor while running free is determined by the posi- 
tion of the levers and the speed of the vehicle on the road is con- 
trolled by the right foot. The clutch and service brake pedals 
are at the back of the steering column while the gear change and 
emergency brake levers are directly beside the driver. On the 
road, with the exception of the gear changes, the vehicle is con- 
trolled by the feet and both hands are free for steering." 

In the Autocar exhibit was shown the Bellamore armored mo- 
tor bank car, something quite novel in the way of a pay car. The 
.\utocars proper were of some variety of body desfgn. The stated 
claims are: "By the location of the driver's set over the motor a 
maximum body platform with a minimum wheel base is attained. 
This arrangement insures greater accessibility of the power 
plant, the complete seat structure being hinged for easy access 
to motor. We emphasize the fact that the cars described are in 
no sense adaptations of pleasure cars, but are special both in de- 
sign and material, with the single end in view of continuously 
meeting with the utmost economy in fuel and maintenance the 
hard service that will be exacted." 

Another of the United States Motor Company's wagons is the 
Grabowsky, the child of the brain of the inventor of that name. 
The company gives the inventor the following scnd-oflf, which is 
very flattering: *'He is the one man in the industry who has kept 
up with the times, in the way of practical commercial design, hav- 
ing invented the Grabowsky removable power plant, hardened 
steel bushings, emergency condensing chamber in the radiator. 
These and other children of his brain have been pronounced by 
experts as revolutionary in automobile construction." The re- 
movable power plant is located in front under the hood. By 
merely removing four bolts and loosinging six quick-detachable 
connections, it can be drawn forward, or completely removed in 
a few minutes, placing the entire power plant, (which is the heart 
of the automobile) at one's finger tips, making inspection 
and adjustments easy at all times, and same power plant is again 
replaced in an equally short time. 

The White trucks were well displayed. They were all of the 
gasoline type. In explaining why the goods are superior, the 
company says: "The White gasoline trucks are made in three 
models— the 3-ton truck, the lJ/2-ton truck and the 1500-pound 
delivery makes the power perfectly suited to most efficiently 
meet the requirements of the varied capacities of the three models. 
The running gears of the 1^ ton and 3 ton trucks show consid- 
erable divergence in design corresponding with the differing loads 
for which they were designed. For example, the smaller truck 
ha* a shaft drive and the larger truck is chain-driven. 



The White motor is of the long-stroke type, the cylinder di- 
mensions being 3^i inch bore and 5^ inch stroke. The stroke is 
longer in proportion to the bore than in any other American car 
this being one of the distinctive features of White construction 
which accords with recent foreign practice. The well recognized 
advantages of the long-stroke are, increased power, higher effi- 
ciency and greater economy. It is not possible to estimate the 
horsepower of a long stroke motor by the use of a formula which 
takes into consideration only the bore, and does npt consider the 
stroke. Experience has shown that the power of an engine de- 
pends as much upon the length of stroke as it does upon the 
bore." 

The Packard people showed only a few examples of the very 
extensive line of bodies with which they supply customers. The 
general idea of the power plant is the same as is used on the 
pleasure car; in some of the lighter examples it is just the same 
The work had the usual finish for which the company has a fine 
reputation. 

The "foreword" of the Overland has the following quotation 
which seems to be the "brief" of the commercial car pleader, so 
we give it here: "One by one the more progressive merchants 
have investigated this new method of delivering goods, and where 
honest investigation is made there ds no room for skepticism. 
Once this painstaking investigation is given, the facts point in 
but one direction. Their testimony is all on one side. Up to but 
a few years ago the commercial automobile industry had been 
doing strictly pioneer, hard, uphill work. The latter w^as due to 
the cry of the pessimist and to the skepticism of the business 
man, who thought nothing of expending thousands for a pleasure 
car, yet when it came to a business machine, hesitated. He had 
to invest in futures, and if he had a substantial capital tied up in 
horses and wagons, was naturally loath to part with an absolute 
certainty that cost him more to operate, in favor of one that sim- 
ply promised to cost less." The reason why the Overla-nd should 
be bought is given in the following from the company: "The 
cars were created after motor car construction had very nearly 
attained perfection. Its designers had no experiments to make 
Exact knowledge of correct materials and construction was at 
hand; in fact, the same engineers and mechanics who had form- 
erly built successful high-priced cars were employed to build 
Overlands. With facilities for a large production, a superior me- 
chanical equipment and a system of manufacture thoroughly eco- 
nomical, we are enabled to give more good value than is possible 
at equal price in any other car of either domestic or foreign 
manufacture." 

The Franklin air-cooled motor was to the front. The company 
had a nice depot bus, and some light delivery w^ork. The claim of 
the Franklin is lightness and strength of the wood frame, and the 
lack of engine trouble by the use of the system adopted. 

The Locomobile Company made the point of building work on 
the chasses of rebuilt engines that had been used for pleasure 
service. The argument is that the mechanism has already been 
tried, as well as the chassis, so 3^ou get a very cheap priced car 
with the best of machinery made to be originally sold at a very 
high price. Fully guaranteed, etc. 

The Garford claimed to have "the" feature in a friction disc 
transmission of some novelty. Let them tell about it: "One of 
the practical difficulties with which some team users have to con- 
tend in adopting power wagons is the fact that their drivers are 
all trained to some particular trade or practice, and the ordinary 
type of gasoline truck requires either the training of these men 
to the dexterity necessary for the successful and economical use. 
or the employment of professional chauffeurs, who in turn have 
to be trained to the particular business in hand and who are sel- 
dom adapted to it; or else the situation requires the compromise 
of the added expense of a helper on each vehicle. This important 
consideration was the incentive of the Garford company which 
led to their adoption of the friction disc transmission. Not only 
docs this demand less manual dexterity in operation than any 
other form of gasoline truck, but the fact that the" change of 
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speeds does not take place in steps, relieves the operator of the 
necessity for using anything like the degree of judgment as to 
"changing gear" which can only be obtained by the ordinary man 
after much practice. With the friction disc, reductions of speed 
can be regulated to a nicety and soon become an almost subcon- 
scious habit with the driver in accommodating other traffic and 
the conditions of the road." 

The electrics •were finely represented by the Studebakers, the 
Lansden, the General Vehicle Company, Hupp- Yeats and one or 
two more. 

All had fine examples of work in many different styles and 
with the Edison or the Exide batteries. The claims were fully 
equal to those made by the gasoline propositions and it became a 
matter of the buyer deciding by the conditions of his work which 
he ought to have. 

The show in its entirety was very instructive for those inves- 
tigating different plans, and will no doubt be productive of sub- 
stantial results. 



PLANDRAU AUTOMOBILE BODIES. 



(See Fashion Plate Illustration.) 

The work of Flandrau & Co., of ^roome street, New York, has 
always been in the quality class. Their ho'- '^ -drawn vehicles 
were always types of the highest excellence, .vhen the firm ad- 
dressed itself to automobile body making, their's became the 
touch that changed a design from the ordinary to the particular 
and exclusively elegant. We present a late model in this issue, 
and describe the body, along with other recent creations that at- 
tracted most marked attention at the automobile show in Madison 
Square Garden. 

"Woolworth" Limousine on Hotchkiss Chassis. — A light but 
roomy body made entirely of wood except the lower quarter pan- 
els which are hammered aluminum; frames of mahogany edges 
with anti-rattling rubber tubes and having a wind shield bent in- 
wardly and outwardly for rainy and snowy weather; painted a 
royal bhie color on the panel with black upper parts and mould- 
ings striped with a cream color; trimmed inside with the latest 
color of Bedford oord with a light touch of blue finished off 
througliout the interior with a broad lace matched by a narrow 
lace liaving the main colors of the trimming upon the ground 
work of dull gold. The silk curtains to the windows and the car- 
pets on the floor match in harmony with colors of the interior, all 
of the trimmings being imported especially from Paris, France, 
and made especially for this car. and are the costliest and finest 
trimmings brought to this country. Not only is it beautiful in 
appearance^ but its fine quality being a guarantee of its service; 
the springs of the seat^ are especially made for the car, nothing 
but the purest of white curled hair is used; trays with watch, 
scent bottles, memorandum pads, card cases, cigar tray, watch 
with electric light, hand mirror, coat hooks, foot cushions, mega- 
phone, electric light in dome of roof, and the outer lamps also 
being lighted by electricity. 

Against the division inside are placed two chairs or emergency 
seats which also have backs, making them much more comfort- 
able and so placed that one may sit facing opposite door and to- 
wards rear, and folding up out of the way and taking but little 
space and yet have room. 

Chassis mounted with four sheet steel fenders with inner and 
outer skirt^ protecting body and hood from mud, running b >ards 
covered with rubber, edged with corrugated brass and protected 
with mud skirts, and chassis painted in harmony with body. 

"Miller" Landaulet with Hotchkiss Chassis— This is the light- 
est and smallest landaulet to carry four or five comfortably; the 
style the round cornered pattern adapting itself well to the 
frame and to the light appearance of the body; top lets down, the 
windows disappearing in doors and front, making an open car 
for winter or spring or summer touring: having at the dash a wind 
shield opening inwardly and outwardly for rainy and snowy 
weather: painted a light shade of Flandrau green, which makes a 



beautiful shade and lightness of appearance of the body and is 
most attractively set off with the black mouldings that bring out 
the beauty of the dominant color; the mouldings are stripped in 
white. 

The trimming is of a grayish type of striped cord, a novelty 
just imported from Paris, with lace that matches, and makes it an 
extremely attractive interior. There is also furnished mega- 
phone, trays having memorandum pads, card space, ash receiver, 
scent bottles, hand mirrors and foot cushions. 

Against the division inside are placed two chairs or emergency 
seats, which also have backs, making them much more comfort- 
able and so placed that one may sit facing opposite doors and 
towards rear, and folding up out of the way and taking up but 
little space and yet have room. 

Chassis mounted with four sheet steel fenders with inner and 
outer skirts protecting body and hood from mud, running boards 
covered with rubber, edged with corrugated brass and protected 
with mud skirts, and chassis painted in harmony with body. 

"Pratt" Inside Drive Landaulet, on Steams 15-30 Chassis— This 
is a most unusual body and a distinct novelty inside drive lan- 
daulet. Landaulets are generally sold with the tops down, for 
when the leather top is up the chauffeur cannot see out of the 
side of the car, but in this landaulet there is a glass in the quarter 
same as on the limousine, and the toip is so constructed that it 
can be dropped in the usual way. This makes an extremely hand- 
some landaulet that looks light and is useful for an interior drive. 
Nothing of this kind has been shown before in any show. The 
body is painted in a beautiful color of maroon, known as the 
Flandrau maroon, a color made by Flandrau & Co. It is an ex- 
tremely rich shade, beautiful and durable. The mouldings and up- 
per part of the body are painted black, thus matching the leather 
top and edged with a brilliant carmine. 

The interior is trimmed with a special Parisian goat skin of a 
rich maroon color, rather an unusual shade and very beautiful. 
The goat skin -is used on the seats and back with an appropriate 
lace, having the color of the painting and trimming incorporated 
in it. The roof is trimmed with cloth to match the goat skin; 
carpets and silk curtains also matching. The seats are roomy and 
the interior most comfortable in appearance and in use. The front 
is the rain and snow shield. 

The chassis is mounted with four fenders, all the lines being 
swept or curved so that the running boards fit into the rear and 
front fenders without making an angular corner. These fender- 
have outer skirts of metal and inner skirts, both rear and front, 
protecting the body and the hood. 

At the rear there is a compartment which can be utilized for a 
chauffeur seat, carry packages, luggage, etc. 

Victoria (or as known when made as a horse-drawn carriage. 
Queen Cabriolet). Fitted on a 15-30 Stearns — This is the best 
shaped Victoria made or shown upon any chassis, for it is not 
fonly beautiful in design, but the lines are made to fit into a 
Stearns in such a way that it does not have the incongruence and 
•peculiar appearance that the one or two Victorias that have been 
shown. The complete Victoria has been carried out in this car. 
The rear seat is divided in two cushions: and is trimmed with 
blue goat skin of medium deep shade, with lace to match and 
painting and trimming. The Victoria hood has four bows; it is 
lined with cloth to match the goat skin. These skins are the cele- 
brated El De Baran make of Paris. 

An attractive emergency seat fits against the bottom of the 
front seat and is trimmed with goat skin and lace exactly match- 
ing the goat skin and lace covering the heel part of the rear seat. 
This seat may be removed if not required. The back of this 
emergency seat is made by covering the rear of what w-ould be 
known in a carriage as the lazyback with mole skin or highly var- 
nished soft leather padded so that it looks like a painted panel 
and yet is soft for a back on an emergency seat. 

The chauffeur's seat is made exactly like the dickey seat of any 
horse-drawn carriage; divided in the center, smooth trimmings 
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and with lazyback trimmed as usual with an extra back running 
down into the cushions, making a very comfortable seat besi-de 
the chauffeur and not detracting from the Victoria body. In ad- 
dition to the front boards on the front seat, a blue canpet match- 
ing rear carpet is fitted, which finishes off the interior of the car 
nicely. 

The chassis is not mounted with fenders or running boards, 
but have the regular victoria hand forged steps for entrance to 
the rear and to the front seat to which are attached six hand- 
forged fenders covered with the finest grain dash leather between 
which wadding is placed to give it a full appearance and stand 
wear better and all the wings being stitched entirely by hand, 
the only method by which a fender may be made impervious to 
water. These front fenders have leather skirts and the steps have 
leather skirts and als-o a leather fender to protect the dress from 
the rear spring axles. Thu-s the whole appearance of the car is of 
a Victoria with all the lines harmonizing, nothing incongruous or 
clashing. 

The coloring of the body and chassis is of a rich deep Flandrau 
blue, and the stripes in a brilliant shade of blue. 



FRENCH IDEAS. 



The production of automobiles of extremely W first cost 
which may be adapted to displace the horse in even the humblest 
forms of trans-portation, continues to engage the attention of Eu- 
ropean designers. Francis Ernoult proposes a new t>'pe of vehi- 
cle spring which might be applied to such automobiles at first, 




though he believes its field of application should eventually prove 
much wider. He wants to use a spring plate of uniform thick- 
ness and varying in width instead of the multiple leaf spring of 
uniform width and varying thickness. The illustration (Fig. 1) 
shows the comparative dimensions of an ordinary vehicle spring 
and of the one-leaf spring intended to take its place, and also 
two other shapes in which triangular cut-outs or a series of per- 
forations permit the sides of the spring to remain parallel. With 
regard to simplicity and cost of making, Ernault mentions that 
apart from the eyes, which are alike for both types, the one-leaf 
spring may be stamped in a single operation, while the ordinary 
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spring requires many. When cut to length each of the leaves 
must be arched, one differently from another; they must be per- 
forated for the assembling bolt, the ends must be rounded, they 
must be beveled, slotted and pinned or spurred, the leaves must 
be placed and adjusted with care, lubricated and mounted. As to 
wear, the single leaf escapes the friction of one leaf upon an- 
other and therefore demands no care, while the multiple spring 



must be taken down occasionally, cleaned and greased. The sin 
gle leaf works always in the same manner, while the multiple one 
creaks and becomes hard, when not greased, and weaker from 
wear. Defects in the temper or curve of any one leaf may cause 
it to break. — La Technique Automobile et Aerienne. 

Evidently with a view to very cheap construction, Leon Char- 
paux offers a substitute for the differential gear in the arrange- 
ment shown in the sketch (Fig. 2). The axle A is supposed to be 
driven from the sprocket wheel O and is joined rigidly with thr 
hub C of one of the driving wheels by means of a squared en i 
portion and a nut. The other end has two short squared por 
tions D and F, between which lies a cylindrical portion operating 
as a bearing member for the other driving wheel, the bushing J 
bei-ng interposed. Two friction plates G and H are mounted up- 
on the squared portions D and F and are pressed against the adj 
jacent surfaces of the wheel hub by spring K, secured by a nut. 
Leather washers between plates G and H and the hub surface* 
are kept lubricated from a mass of consistent grease filling the 
hollow spaces in the hub. The tension of the spring K is ad- 
justed to produce a friction coupling which will hold tight for 
straight driving, but will yield more or less at turns (and grades) 
permitting the wheel to rotate faster or slower than the other. — 
La France Automobile. 



FLEXIBILITY OF MOTORS. 



Rating an internal combustion motor such as is used in automo- 
bile work is a simple matter for popular consumption, but com- 
ing down to realities the pathway is beset with difficulties. If 
horsepower alone is taken in the rating of a motor, it may be that 
the power claimed for a given motor will be at some speed that 
cannot be utilized in practice. As an illustration, let us assume 
that a 4x4 inch bore and stroke motor may be so designed that 
it will deliver 25.6 horsepower at a piston speed of 1,000 feet per 
minute. Now, this piston speed means that the mot^r speed will 
be 1,515+ revolutions per minute. In order, however, to be able 
to utilize the motor at this speed, if the transmission gear is «iO 
designed that the drive will be direct on high gear, the bevel gear 
set will have to be in the ratio of l,515-i-374=4.05+. This is a 
possibility in practice; it is about the limit under present condi- 
tions of construction unless resort is had to worm drives; they are 
now used to quite some extent abroad; the reason is obvious. But 
supposing the same motor to be rated at 38.2 horsepower, and to 
obtain this power it is necessary to so design the motor that it 
will speed up to 2,572 revolutions per minute in the delivery of 
this power. The bevel-gear set would then have to be designed 
on the basis of a little over 6 to 1. What does this mean struc- 
turally? Supposing that the bevel pinion be given 15 teeth, 5 
diametrical pitch; for a ratio of 6 to 1 it would be necessary tc 
put 90 teeth in the gear. Such a gear would have a ditch diam- 
eter of 18 inches. It will be unnecessary to continue this part oi 
the discussion, says The Automobile; there is no room in a live 
rear axle housing for a gear of such large dimensions. But if the 
gear cannot be used, it also happens that the motor cannot be cm- 
pi oyed at the power of its rating. This being true, the motor 
might just as well live under a more modest name: it becomes a 
25.6 horsepower motor instead of a 32.8 horsepower motor to all 
intents and purposes. 



M. A. M. ADMITS NINE NEW MEMBERS. 



At the meeting of the board of directors of the Motor and 
.\ccessory Manufacturers January 12 there were admitted nine 
new members, making a total membership of 230. The newcom- 
ers are: Amesbury Metal Body Co., Amesbury, Mass., Armour 
Curled Hair Works, Chicago, III.; Atlantic Refining Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; Booth Demountable Rim Co., Cleveland, O.; Dean 
Electric Co., Elyria, 111.; Dorian Demountable Rim Co., New 
York City; Hayes Wheel Co., Jackson, Mich.; Medina Stamping 
& Metal Machine Co., Medina, N. Y.; Union Drawn Steel Co., 
New York City. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS IN CHICAGO. 



Because the National Commercial Vehicle Show in Chicago was 
held the week following the tenth annual automobile exhibition 
and in the same buildings, the display of power vehicles for all 
sorts of business purposes had the same elaborate setting as the 
pleasure car exhibits. 

The main features of the decoration of the Coliseum were four 
fountains extending down the center aisle of the main floor, il- 
luminated vases mounted ten feet in the air on ornamental bases 
extending to right and left of the fountains, clusters of 12-inch 
and 16-inch incandescent globes atop of ornamental posts rising 
between the vases, and an ornate ceiling simulating stained glass. 

Some novel and interesting types of machines never previously 
displayed at a public exhibition were seen among .the commercial 
motor vehicles. One of these is a combination farm tractor aiKl 
truck of three tons load capacity. 

This machine is used for all sorts of work on the farm. It 
hauls gang glows, pulls two ordinary 14-foot harrows, hauls 
threshing machines into the field and then drives the belt to o<per- 
ate them. It furnishes power to run a circular saw to cut fire 
wood, drags a road scraper, hauls loads of three and a half tons 
of grain, hay or other farm products to the railroad and carries 
back loads of machinery, household goods or supplies from the 
stores. The tractor-truck is driven by a 36-horsepower gasoline 
engine. It is provided with a pulley at the front from which a 
belt can be run to operate all kinds of heavy farm machines, thus 
making the truck a portable power plant. 

Another exhibit of great interest was a ten ton truck -with an 
18-foot platform — one of the largest motor trucks that is built as 
a regular model. In contrast with the monster trucks were small 
general utility wagons that can be converted in a few minutes 
from work vehicles to pleasure cars for two or four passengers. 
It is a 2-cylinder opposed horizontal engine, air-cooled, and hung 
underneath the body at three suspension points from the main 
frame. The body, which is an open bed, is 80 inches long in the 
clear under the seats and is 31 inches wide. At the front end is a 
hood which is used for storage or small luggage. 

One new truck is so new that specifications are not yet avail- 
able for publication, but photographs show that while the design 
v^ollows conventional practice to a considerable extent, an unus- 
ual characteristic is a worm drive to the rear axle and the conse- 
quent elimination of the usual side chains. The pro^)eller shaft ter- 
minates in a quick-pitch worm screw that engages with a corres- 
ponding worm wheel bolted to the differential. 
' Metal chain cases that keep the side drive chains clean and 
thus reduce chain wear, breakage and transmission loss to the 
minimum, are a notable feature of the new trucks just brought 
out by another company whose pleasure cars are in the toip-notch 
class. These trucks are also equipped with permanent tops that 
can quickly be made. into closed cabs for the drivers in bad 
weather. There is a glass screen or wind-shield that rises from 
the dash to the front of the roof. Storm curtains at the sides and 
back. The back curtain falls from the top of the cab to the back 
of the seat. These trucks are made in two sizes — three tons and 
five tons capacity — but are both driven by 32 horsepower engines 
of the four cylinder type. The trucks have a length over all of 
19^ feet and load platforms measuring 12 by 6 feet. Following 
conventional practice in trucks of this type, the front wheels are 
fitted with single solid rubber tires 36 by 4 inches and the rear 
wheels with dual tires 40 by 4 inches. 

Still a third well known pleasure car company sprung a 
surprise at the show th«is winter in the form of a truck of three to 
five tons capacity. It, too, has been severely tested and did splen- 
did work in Cleveland during the holiday rush in December. An 
unusual feature of the construction, which in general follows pre- 
vailing practice, is the placing of the 34 horsepower four-cylinder 
motor and all the transmission system on a subframe which is 
suspended from the main frame by semi-elliptic springs in front 
and by a pivoted connection at the rear. This serves the two-fold 



purpose of preventing any twisting of the main frame occasioned 
by inequalities of the road being communicated to the operating 
mechanism and throwing it out of alignment and also of cush- 
ioning the engine against all road shocks and vibrations. 

The Chicago show was remarkable for the number of delivery 
wagons and light trucks on exhibition. They have load capacities 
ranging from 1,200 pounds to one ton and vary greatly in design 
and construction, some being driven by four-cylinder vertical wa- 
ter-cooled egines and others by two-cylinder horizontal air-cooled 
motors. 

One of the novelties was an electric hearse which is in the regu- 
lar service of a Chicago undertaker. This is believed to be the 
only electric hearse that has been built. Incidentally, it may be 
remarked, several of the exhibitors of electric wagons will show 
them equipped with the new nickel-aron alkaline batteries or built 
to use this battery as well as the standard lead batteries. 

Several manufacturers displayed models of motor fire appara- 
tus, also police patrol wagons and motor ambulances, both gaso- 
line and electric. Motor trucks with dumping bodies that are 
operated with power supplied by the motor proved centers of in- 
terest. The ease and quickness which a load of three to seven 
tons of stuff can be dumped on the ground represents real dollars 
to contractors. 

One of the most unique forms in which the commercial motor 
vehicle appears and one that never before has been seen in the 
West, is an industrial truck designed especially for use in fac- 
tories and warehouses and at railroad stations and steamship 
docks for hauling trunks and freight. These are electrically driven 
and are made in several styles and sizes, some running on three 
and others on four wheels. Their flat platforms are only two 
feet above the floor and their maximum speed is four miles an 
hour. But they can move all day at this rate on a single charge, 
carrying from two to four tons. They are made narrow so they 
can run up and down the aisles in a factory and are steered by 
front and rear wheels so they can turn very short corners. They 
move equally well in either direction and can be operated from 
either end. They can be taken on elevators to any floor in a fac- 
tory and can be run from one factory to another in the yards of 
a big manufacturing plant. 



PERSONAL. 



W. B. Brinton, former president of the National Association 
of Vehicle and Implement Dealers, is the only avowed candidate 
for mayor under the new form of government (commission idea) 
in Dixon, III. 

Announcement has been made at the offices of the American 
.Automobile Manufacturing Company, Louisville, Ky., that a con- 
tract had been closed with C. D. Norris, now superintendent of 
the Studebaker Automobile Company, of South Bend, Ind., to 
take the position of superintendent of the company's plant in 
New Albany. 

Herbert Lorgendyke, who managed the recent auto show in 
Grand Central Palace, has been chosen as general manager of the 
newly incorporated Automobile Manufacturer's Association of 
America. To accept the position Mr. Lorgendyke agreed to re- 
sign from the Journal Company, of Troy, and devote his entire 
attention to the interests of the independent motor car makers 
represented in the new association. The following officers were 
selected to conduct the organization: President, Col. Theodore 
Campbell, of the Innperial Auto Company, Jackson, Mich.; first 
vice-president, William S. Jones, of the Otto Gas Engine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; second vice-president, Prof. Warren S. 
Johnson of the Johnson Service Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
treasurer, William J. Mills, of the H. H. Babcock Company, Wa- 
tertown, N. Y.; assistant treasurer, Carl F. Johnson, of the John- 
son Service Corporation, New York City; C. W. Kelsey, of the 
C. W. Kelsey Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn.; assistant 
secretary, J. L. Robinson, New York City. 
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FRONT WHEEL BRAKE. 



The next important move will be the equiipment of the autocar 
with brakes on the* four wheels. There is illustrated one method 
of applying the brakes to the front wheels. It is an English in- 
vcntdon. 

To permit the brake elements to swivel with the wheel and pro- 
vide a simple means of operating them, the brake operating lev- 
er A is extended so as to pass over the axis of the steering pivot 




B. At a point immediately above the axis it is provided with an 
adjustable bearing portion resting upon a rotatable cap C. This 
cap is iprovided with an operating lever connected to the brake 
lever or pedal, and is adapted to rotate upon a screwed head of 
the steering pivot B. The screw connection is a quick one, so 
that for small movement of the operating lever the cap rises a 
considerable amount, turning the actuating lever A about its 
pivot, and spreading the brake blocks. It will be seen that the 
construction does not in any way interfere with the swiveling of 
the wheel for steering purposes. 



STANDARDIZATION IS STARTED. 



The work of standardization to which the Society of Automo- 
blie Engineers has committed itself now has been fairly inaugu- 
rated, the first of the many sub-committees that are engaged in 
t!ie task having met and assumed its allotted burden. 

The current practice in frames for motor cars is marked by 
little uniformity in sizes and proportions of the sections, although 
rt is apiparent that a smaller number of sections would be suffi- 
cient and reduce the tool cost. 

It was the sense of the Cleveland meeting that the frame as an 
clement of automobile design should receive more attention in 
the initial stages of laying out a car model, with relation to the 
disposition of other elements of the machine. The committee in 
its report will recommend the quality of steel to be used in frames 
This is one of the two divisions of the subject of standard frame 
sections. The other division is the design of frames generally. 
The matter of design will be subdivided somewhat as follows: 

Side bars — 1. Main section; including (a) thickness of metal, 
(h) thickness relative to depth of section, (c) width of flange. 

2. Standard front ends, of which there are said to be a thou- 
sand current designs of frame front ends, 

3. Standard taper for rear end. 

4. Uniform radii of curves and depth t>f drop for drop frames 
and double-drop frames. 

5. Main width of frame at rear end. 

6. Offset of side rail to produce front end width. Proportion 
of length of offset to amount of offset. 

Cross members — 7. These are straight and curved. .\s to the 
former, matters to be considered are standard radius and length 
for integral gussets, which should preferably, as a matter of cost 
of production, be on the cross bars instead of on the side rails; as 
to the latter (curved cross bars), standard radii and amount of 
drop of front member. And in general harmony of design with 
relation to strength and weight of side bars. 

Sub-frames — 8. Dividing into (a) amount of drop, (b) width 
between engine bars and (c) taper of engine bars. 



Diagrams will be produced showing ways of economizing on 
material to arrive at minimum waste without interfering with 
merit of design, amount and place of material that should remain 
after holes are drilled for assembling cars; preferred path for 
holes; advisable lips and lugs on cross members and outside fit- 
tings, spacing of rivets. 



NEW TWO-STROKE ENGINE. 

The most recent example of improvement along the line of sim- 
plicity is an English invention, which we illustrate. 

This engine employs a tandem piston and cylinder, the lower 
cylinder portion drawing in carburetted mixture through the in- 
let valve, and pumping it through another valve into the t 'p of 
the working cylinder, exhaust taking place through a port at the 
bottom of the piston stroke as usual. The feature of the invention 
consists in the employment of the crank chamber for the com- 
pression of air used for scavenging only. It will be noticed that 
passing through the pistons is a tube which is formed with pons 




communicating with similar ports in each end of the sleeve. .\t 
the top of the stroke of the piston cool air is admitted through 
the ports in the tube, allowing the crank chamber to be filled. On 
the down stroke this is compressed until the (position illustrated 
is reached, when the ports register with each other, and permit 
the air compressed in the crank case to pass through into the 
cylinder, and blow the products of combustion out through the 
exhaust port. In this manner one of the chief difficulties with 
two-stroke engines is said to be overcome. 



LOWER METAL PRICES LOOKED FOR. 

In its review of the metal market, The Iron Age, which is con- 
sidered authority, says: 

The expectation of lower prices is to-day the dominating in- 
fluence in iron and steel markets. The meetings held by the man- 
ufacturers in various lines appear to have increased the confidence 
of buyers that a lower level will soon be reached, either by co- 
operation or through an open market as in February, 1909. As a 
result business has fallen off sharply, and has brought further 
restriction in output of blast furnaces, steel works and rolling 
mills. The industry will go into the new year at a pace much be- 
low that at the opening of the month. 

The pig iron market, which has been free from any effort by 
producers to co-operate, is nearer to a standstill than finished 
materials. Southern iron is freely offered at $11, at furnace, tor 
No. 2 for the first half of 1911, but foundry buyers seem even 
more disp>>sed to wait than before. 
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TUBULAR FRAMES. 

This type has practically dropped out of existence, mainly be- 
cause of the difficulty of making satisfactory joints, and of at- 
taching the various brackets in a simple manner and at a reason- 
ably low cost — a difficulty which in these days of electric and 
acetylene welding might now be overcome. As a set-oflf to any 
extra cost of manufacture, it must be remembered that a tubu- 
lar section is very rigid and affords the most effective distribu- 
tion of metal for resisting torsional and compress«ive stresses, 
while in tension this section is, of course, as good as any other. 
It is not the best section to resist a bending stress in any one 
direction, but it should not be impossible to -design a tubular 
frame in which the side members were satisfactorily stiffened 
without the use of an undue amount of material, such as by the 
use of double tubes, or of truss rods. 

Considering, then, how impossible it is to determine the direc- 
tion and intensity of most of the stresses in a frame, the tubular 
member seems to offer advantages not possessed by the more 
usual channel and H sections, which while excellent for resisting 
a bending stress, in a given plane, are much less effective under 
compression than a tube, and are notoriously weak under tor- 
sion. 

The general shape and construction of the frame depends to a 
large extent on the type of suspension adopted. 



ANOTHER VEHICLE BODY FACTORY. 



In no line of accessories connected with the carriage industry 
has there been a greater increase in factory equipments than in 
carriage and automobile body construction. Several of the larg- 
est concerns have recently made additions, and in Cincinnati a 
new concern has established itself in this line of manufactures, 
namely The Wiggers Furniture Company, located at 1417 to 1421 
Plum street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

By new industry we do not mean that the concern is entirely 



largest factories in the country. The accompanying cut gives but 
a scant idea of the capacity of this concern, as there are several 
additional buildings not shown in this illustration. 

They have purchased all the latest machinery known for the 
manufacture of carriage and automobile bodies, seats and special 
body bending, and have skilled workmen, and we predict that 
within the next few years the Wdggers Furniture Co. will be 
among the largest manufacturers in this line in the United States. 

The company is officered as follows: A. H. Wiggers, president 
and manager; H. H. Wiggers, treasurer and secretary, and E. S. 
Wiggers, vice-president. 

We would suggest to the trade that they write to the Wiggers 
Furniture Co. for prices on any seat construction, feeling confi- 
dent in this suggestion that the prices will be most interesting. 
Mr. Fred Hessdorfer will call on the trade and we bespeak for 
him a successful career. 



KNIGHT MOTOR REARING ITS HEAD. 



For some time to come it is believed that automobile engineers 
will be engaged in valve work. The Knight motor and its suc- 
cess abroad has caused a lot of deep thinking. Makers of automo- 
biles, who desire to keep abreast of the times, are not slow to 
recognize the fact that there is more than a mere question of 
merit to be considered. If the Knight motor works fairly well, 
and it comes over here in foreign makes of automobiles, there 
will be an invasion that will not be kept out by a mere tariff wall 
One of the good characteristics of the American may be summed 
up when it said that he will go after, and get, what he desires, 
and if he puts in a brief for a Knight motor he will have it by the 
very next steamer. 

That there is a good chance for a number of marked failures 
in this quest for a substitute for the poppet valve is proven by 
the failures that already show up on both sides of the trail. Pop- 
pet valves, if they are properly designed, are not to be sneezed 




Partial View of Plant of Wiggers Furniture Co. 



new in the line of wood products. The Wiggers Furniture Com- 
pany was established in 1865 by Mr. H. H. Wiggers, father of 
the present secretary and treasurer of the concern. The original 
product of the institution was furniture and wood mantels. 

Within the past six months they have entered into the manu- 
facture of carriage wood work and have succeeded beyond their 
expectations in placing their bodies and seats in some of the 



at. The trouble is designers do not compare notes with each 
other; they are not in a position to take advantage of co-opera- 
tion, but the Knight motor, and the scheme that is being worked 
abroad, is on the basis of co-operation. The British Daimler pro- 
ject is being supervised by Charles Y. Knight. Then, the Pan- 
hard (Knight) motor, in France, has all the benefit of Daim- 
ler experience. Cross to Belgium; what is the result of observa- 
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tion? The Minerva (Kmght) undertaking is getting the benefit 
of the Knight experience in England. Likewise in Germany the 
Mercedes (Knight) work is under the light of co-operation, and 
so on in Austria, and in Italy. 

But how about America? What are the measures for co-opera- 
tion here? There are none. We are so much engrossed in our 
efforts to best each other that we have no time to compare 
notes? In the meantime, are we getting along? Are we as suc- 
cessful as our efforts would lead us to believe that we ought to 
be? The strange way that we have for proving the strength of 
our brotherly love is taken advantage of abroad and the result is 
that we read in the technical papers of the divers ways that oth- 
ers employ to combi-ne knowledge and cash it in over our heads 
— P. J. M., in Automobile. 



SHAKESPEARE AND WHEELS. 



Shakespeare's use of the technical term for a peculiar form of 
joint in carpentry (Othello, ii.)» the "mortise," has been already 
put before the reader, but allusion to the same firm interlocking 
of two parts is beautifully and accurately made by Rosencrantz 
in Hamlet, iii, 3, when he says of monarchy: 

'Tis a massy wheel 
Fixed on the summit of the highest mount. 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised and adjoined. 
In the same play also we have an equally excellent u?e of the 
technical phrases of the wheelwright, when the first player ex- 
claims: 

Out, out, thou strumpet, Fortune! all yon gods 
In general synod take away her power — 
Break all the sipokes and felloes from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven 
As Idw as to the fiends. (ii. 2.) 

Of the rotundity of Falstaff, Prince Henry gives us a goodly 
notion — 

Would not this nave of a wheel have his ears cut off? 

2 Hen. iv., 4. 



GRAMM ON THE OUTLOOK. 



Mr. B. A. Gramm, the energetic vice-president of the company 
bearing his name, has time, occasionally, to look over the field of 
business motor cars, and write his conclusions. 

He finds the prospects for this year exceptionally bright, and 
thinks the only trouble, if trouble there be. will be the difficulty 
of supplying the demand. He states some conclusions in a recent 
communication, which we reprint in part: 

"That the outlook in the motor truck industry for the coming 
year wall be far ahead of anything thought of two years back, 
will certainly not be disputed by any thinking man. Ten years of 
the ordinary business progress, to the motor truck industry is 
now but a year. If we stopped to consider that statistics show 
us that there are nine horses used for commercial purposes to 
every one horse used for pleasure, and then should these same 
statistics apply to the motor truck and the pleasure car, we can 
just begin to get some idea of the business that is confronting us 
in the future. 

"That the entire business world has awakened to the absolute 
need of motor trucks there certainly can be no dispute. To know 
the varied uses means to take a trip through every industry, and 
into almost every city of any size. If one will stop to consider 
that 54,000,000 tons of freight were handled on New Y-ork streets 
the past year, and this volume will increase each year, and yet 
the streets remain the same size, you will begin to get some idea 
of what motor trucks can accomplish. 

"Horses, to-day, in New York City, if placed in teams, one be- 
hind the other, will cover 220 miles of streets. When you think of 
all the space that they occupy, and how much faster, and more 
satisfactory, motor trucks could handle the same business, with- 



out the unsanitary annoyances, it is another reason for realizing 
the possibilities of 1911 with motor trucks. 

**The trouble in the past has been that the business man will 
hesitate to make a small loan, wanting ample security and good 
interest, will then turn around and turn an investment of from 
$2,0(X) to $5,(XX) in a motor truck over to some irresponsible driver, 
who is unable to give him any security whatsoever for taking care 
of his property, and stranger than this is the fact that he will, in- 
variably take the man's part against the truck manufacturer, and 
will allow the truck to carry loads far beyond what he purchases 
it to carry; thus using something that he did not pay for. 

"However, all these points are rapidly regulating themselves, 
so that we can look forward to the year 1911 as the opening of 
one of the greatest industries in the motor line that the world 
has even seen." 



IMPORTANT WAGON DEAL. 



The Lansing Wagon Works, of Lansing, Mich., and the Rock 
Island Plow Company, of Rock Island, 111., have concluded an 
arrangement whereby the Western Rock Island Company, of 
Omaha, and the Rock Island Implement Company, of Kansas 
City, will handle the Lansing farm wagons in the -wholesale trade 
during the coming year. 



Wants 



Help and situation wanted advertisements, one cent a word; 
all other advertisements in this department, 5 cents a word 
Initials a-nd figures count as words. Minimum price, 30 cents 
for each advertisement. 

POSITION WANTED. 
Wanted — Carriage and Wagon Painter. A No. 1 letter striper 
and finisher, capable of foremanship, desires position. Fine busi- 
ness wagon and truck work preferred. Address W. D. L. care The 
Hub, 24 Murray St., New York. 

HELP WANTED. 
Wanted — Man to take charge of vehicle body factory as super- 
intendent. Send names of former employers. Good position to 
right man. .\ddress M. C, 92 care The Hub, 24 Murray St., New 
York City. 

Wanted — Foreman for woodwork department, a man capable 
of making pencil sketches and scale drawings, working draughts 
of limousine and Berlin bodies, and all k'nds of automobile work. 
State experience and where last employed, also state wages ex- 
pected. L. Glesenkamp Souts & Co., 320 Penn Ave., Pittsburg. 
Pa. 

Wanted — Salesman to sell our line of buggies and cutters on 
commission. Address F. W. M., 93, care The Hub, 24 Murrav 
St., New York. 

Wanted — Carriage trimmer for light work. Steady job. Address 
Clarence Randall, Newtown, Pa. 

FOR SALE. 

For Sale — Wagon shop; can be used as automobile repair shop. 
Building, machinery and tools; has electric and gasoline engine 
powers. Established 33 years in Chicago. Must be sold on ac- 
count of sickness. Address F. S.. care John Weiss, 739 N. Wood 
St., near Chicago .Ave., Chicago, 111. 

For Sale — Carriage and blacksmith business in town of 15,000 
population. New two story, up-to-date, concrete block shop, 30x 
50, all the latest machinery, electric power, trip hammer, planer 
band saw, lathes, drill, press, etc. Two lots, 25x125, and four 
room house. Good business, am selling on account of accident 
which renders me unfit for work. .Address R. J., care The Hub, 24 
Murray Street, New York City. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 

Business Opportunity — A sound Danish automobile factory 
seeks connection with a first class automobile factory capable of 
quick delivery. Any firms interested are requested to send their 
catalogues to Ingvar Tander, Aahuss, Aarhus, Denmark. 
PATENTS. 

Patents — H. W. T. Jenner, pattent attorney and mechanical 
expert, 608 F St., Washington, D. C. Established 1883. I make 
a free examination and rejport if a patent can be had and exactly 
what it will cost. Send for circular. 
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ThellMKE^ROLLERBEARINGCa 

MAKERS OF TINKEN ROIXER BEARING AXUSS 




This ftalement is based on the fOl^Maiee of 
thouauKk of mers. 

New Gitalog and Pkice List upon application. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., 

CANTON, OHIO, 

10 E. 31 8t Street, New York. 
UCUai* tat Wataoli Aveme, CMcago. 




The Bokop Tire Setter and Cooler 

Is the Best and Only Machine 
that has stood the test during 
the last 12 years on all classes of 
work, and is the Only Machine 
built with the Indestructible 
Wrought Iron Face Plate. 

Over 1,000 are in successful op- 
eration, repairs on which have 
not exceeded $6.00 in the last 12 
years. For prices, references and 
descriptive circulars, address 

BOKOP, WEBB & PALM, 
defiance, Ohio 



E. Scott Payne Co. 

OF BALTIMORE CITY 

CARRIAGE AND AUTOMOBILE 
HARDWARE 

362 and 364 North Gay Street, 
BALTIMORE. MD. 



CARRIAGE SPRINGS 

Alao Cartiila Rollers and ConcMUed Hlofoo 
»JICC1^VIVK1.T FIRST«CI^AS« WOILM 

THE BEST THAT CAN BB MADB 



I 



OF EVERY STYLE AND PAT- i 
TERN TO ORDER I 

SPRING PERCH CO. 

BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 



I 




The GRAMM Was a Success Before Other 
Commercial Cars Came Into Existence 



Ask any well posted man to tell you 
what commercial cars were promi- 
nent when the really great American 
pleasure cars were first making his- 
tory. 

"Well," he will say, " there was the 

Gramm " 

And there he will stop. He knows the 
Gramm because a decade ago B. A. 
Gramm had marked out the way 
for other successful trucks to follow. 
The Gramm was a notable, practical 
achievement long before competing 
commercial cars came into being. 
Those years of extraordinary experi- 
ence are the Gramm's greatest as- 
set; no truck buyer can close his 



eyes to the fact that other trucks 
must pass slowly through the same 
trying period of development. 
Wherever the Gramm has entered into 
a contest with other trucks, the value 
of that long experience in truck 
building was made clear. 
The Gramm has not only made re- 
peated perfect road and technical 
scores when handicapped with over- 
loads, but IT WAS ALWAYS 
READY TO REPEAT ITS SUPERB 
PERFORIS1ANCE. 
In addition to the Gramm's efficiency, 
its marvelous records in economy 
tests offer the most powerful appeal 
possible to the shrewd truck buyer. 



The Qramm I. made In 1ton. Z-ton. 3-ton and S-ton model.. You muet Inevitably judge all other motor truck, by the Gramm. 

THE GRAMlif MOTOR CAR CO.. 107 South Lima Street. Uma, Ohio, U. S. A. 

CROSS-IVIAGILL MOTOR TRUCK CO., 30 Church St., New York City. Let us send you our monthly "Gramm.' 



New York Headquarters: 
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THE BALL 
MULTI-SPARK PLUG 

"The Plug That's So Different" 

The central electrode has a SMALL BALL 

on the end for the terminal, giving ^-inch 
sparking surface; it also acts as an electrical 
condenser, raising the voltage, increasing the 
heat and flame, thereby enabling the use of a 
poorer mixture to obtain the same power. It 
does not require cleaning often, the hot spark 
consuming the carbon deposit; will stand more 
oil than any other plug, and is carefully and 
substantially built. 

THE BALL MULTI-SPARK PLUG CO. 

917 Hennepin Ave. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
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t. OCHSNER & SONS GO. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Auto and Carriage 

Locks, Hinges, Etc. 



VEHICLE AND AUTO TOP HARDWARE 
Rails, Toints, Bow Sockets for the 
WHOLESALE TRADE ONLY 

Write 

INDIANA FORGING COMPANY. 

Mention Hub. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



Carriag^e MecHaiiics 

Desiring to improve their present 
Condition should attend the 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

FOR 

Carriage Draftsmen and Mechanics 

SUPPORTED BY THE 

Carriage BuOders' National Ass^n* 

The object of the School is to teach men to design 
vehicles and make working drawings, and to otherwise 
facilitate their work in the shop. Only those men enqdoyed 
in carriage or automobile building or their accessory trades 
are admitted to its privileges. 

The classes are conducted in three divisions, vis.: Cor- 
responding, Day, and Evening. The former is open during 
the entire year, while the day and evening classes are in 
session only from October xst to April zst. 

The tuition is moderate. 

For prospectus and full particulars, write to the instructor, 
ANDREW F. JOHNSON, 

i8 West Forty.fourth St* 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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VEHICLE WHEELS OF REAL WORTH 




We manufacture Vehicle Wheels of All Kinds; Light and Heavy. Sarven, Warner, Compressed Band 

and Wood Hub. Send for our Price List 

THE NEW WAPAKONETA WHEEL COMPANY 

WAPAKONETA, OHIO 



Burlington Rubber Tire Machine 




Our big No. 4 is the only machine made that will 
apply all kinds of solid and cushion rubber tires both 
internal and outside wires and close the joint on the 
same machine. One man can operate the machine 
easily without help. Put an end to your troubles in 
applying tires by investing in this machine. Write 
for descripive circulars and price. 

THE ENTERPRISE POUNDRY 

HARVEY, ILU li. S. A. 



)' Carriage 'n 

MATERIALS 



J-X jA- /CO 




Splice Joint Shaft and Pole Ends 

Give Perfect Satisfaction 





Cut Showing Splice Joint. 



THE SPLICE JOINT where the woods meet adds ^at 
strength, ^arantees them against breaking where repaired, and 
prevents working loose and rattling. No shaft end without this 
construction can possibly give reliable service. No other shaft 
end than the Splice Joint can have these advantaKes, as we are 
the original manufacturers, and these features are fully covered 
by our patents. Insist on having the original Double Tube 
Splice Joint Steel Socket Shaft Ends and you get the best. 

Handled by All Leading Jobbers. 
STEEL SOCKET SHAFT END CO. CLEVELAND, O. 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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Painters and 
Decorators Save Time, Labor 
and M<mey, using the 

Uebelmesser 
Striping and Stencil Wheel 

With this simple, dean and rapid-action tool the mott ordinary 
decorator can do the finest striping and stencil work and produce 
a bigger day's work with less labor than bv the old fafthioned 
method. Complete directions are furnished with each tool. 
They are as simple as the tool itself. 

1 1 i mill 

Just a few of the maoy doigiM that can be prodacrd with the Uc bclmewe r 
Paiaters andDecontors'Tool. (The deogns shown above are reduced in aze) 



$5.50 



Complete Outfit conebtinff 
of Mnchine, 10 Plain and 10 
Ornamental Wheeb. onlj . . 

UBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 
Manufactured by 

Charles R. Uebelmesser Company 

Bayside, New York, N. Y. 
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Goshen EyeletCo. 

Manufacturers of 

Carriage 
Top 
Trimmings 

60SHEN, INDIANA 



The following Ust includes mdvertisers in THE HUB. Each md- 
vertiBer is entitled to name under one heady only. An 
extra charge for name under more than one heading. 



Axles 

American Ball Bearixur Co.. 
Cleveland. Ohio. 

Keagry & Lear Machine Co.. 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

Timken Roller Bearingr Co.. 
Canton. Ohio. 

Automobile Radiators 

Mayo Radiator Co., New Hav- 
en, Conn. 

Bodies, Seats, Etc. 

Kllylngton, S. W.. Wilmington, 
Del. 

Wiggers Furniture Co., The, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Woodman, Joel H.. Hoboken. 

New Jersey. 

Bolts and Nuts 

Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Co., Port Chester. 
N. Y. 

Carriage Forgings. 

Columbus Bolt Works. Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Eccles Co., Richard. Auburn. 
N. Y. 

Indiana Forging Co., Indian- 
aplis, Ind. 

Carriage Hardware. 

Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Ochsner & Sons Co., A., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Payne Co.. E. Scott. Baltimore, 
Md. 

Carriage Goods 

Giflford & Son. John A.. New 
York. 

Higgin Mfg. Co., Newport. Ky. 

Dashes, Fenders, Rails, Etc. 

Bennett Mfg. Co., Alden, N.Y. 

McKInnon Dash Co., Bufltalo, 
N. Y. 

Fifth Wheels 

American Roller Bearing Fifth 
Wheel Co.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D., Mechan- 
icsburg. Pa. 

Finished Vehicles 

Bailey & Co., Inc.. S.R., Ames- 
bury, Mass 

Gear Irons 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D., Mechan- 
icsburg. Pa. 

Gear Woods 

Andrew Kimble. Zanesville, O. 

Lamps 

Gifford & Son. John A., New 
York. 

Leather 

Nelson. A. T. A.. Co.. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Rellly, John, Inc.. Newark,N.J. 

Lubricating Device 
Aden Mfg. Co., Dansvllle, Va. 



Motor Trucks 

Gramm Motor Car Co., The 
Lima, Ohio. 

Machinery and Tools 

Bokpp. Webb & Palm, Defiance, 
Ohio. 

E^nterprise Foundry. The, Har- 
vey, ni. 

Porter. H. K.. Everett. Maas. 

Standard Automatic Mfg. Co.. 
New York. 

West Tire Setter Co.. Roches- 
ter. N. Y. 

Miscellaneous 

Goshen Eyelet Co., Goshen, Ind. 

Standard OU Cloth Co., New 
York. 

Uebelmesser Co., Charles R. 
Bayside, New York. 

Rubber Tires 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co.. 
New York City. 

Goodrich Co., B. F.. Akron, O. 

Rims 

United Rim Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Shaft Couplings and AntI -Rat- 
tiers 

Eccles^ Co.. Richard. Auburn. 

Metal Stamping Co.. New Yoric 
City. 

Steel Socket Shaft End Co.. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Spark Plugs 

Ball Multi-Spark Plug Co.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Springs and Gears. 

Keystone Spring Works. Inc.. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Spring Perch Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Varnishes, Paints and Japans 

The Ault & Wlborg Co.. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Devoe, F. W., and C. T. Ray- 
nolds Co., New York City. 

Masury & Son, John W., New 
York and Chicago. 

Moller^ft Schumann, Brooklyn, 

Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Valentine & Co.. New York, 
Chicago, Boston. Paris. 

Willey Co.. C. A.. Hunter's Pt.. 
New Yoric City. 

Wheels 

Crane & MacMahon. New York 

Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Hoopes Bro. & Darlington. 
West Chester, Pa. 

Jones & Co., Phineas, Newark. 
N. J. 

New Wapakoneta Wheel Co.. 
Wapakoneta. Ohio. 

Standard Wheel Co.. Terre 
Haute. Ind. 

Wheel Stock, Bent Wood, Etc. 
Crane & MacMahon, New Yoric 
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HEADQUARTERS 

FOR SPECIAL 

F I M F <iEAR IRONS [Droped Forged] 
I IIIL CARRIAGE HARDWARE 




No. 1905— Gear Iron 



No. 1909 — Concord. 



Forget your trouble and decide at once to use WILCOX DROP 
FORGED IRONS. Write us for pleasure 

The D.Wilcox Mfg. Co. Mechanicsburg Pa. 



Pleaie mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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No. 112. — Milk Wagon. 



No. 122. — Flour Truck. 



No. ii6.— Milk Wagon. 



No. III. — ^Altaian Wagon. 





Biietiotopes 

of the vehicles pre- 
sented on this page 
will be forwarded on 
receipt of 

75 cts. 

for each cut, to any 
address. Postage 
prepaid. 

(atmop 

containing nearly aoo 
illustrations of carri- 
ages, wagons, sleighs, 
and miscellaneous 
cuts will be sent upon 
application. 

Trade News 
Publishing Co. 

24-26 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK 




No. 113. — Grocery Wagon. 




No. 115. — Delivery Wagon. 




No. 117.— Merchandise Tnicfe 




No. 114.— Delivery Wagon. 



No. 124. — ^Delivery Wagon. 



No. 118.— Ambulance. 



Pleue mention 'The Hub'* when yo«- wriu. 
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VEHICLE WHEELS AND WHEEL MATERIAL 
Three Separate Departments 



gkt Carriage and Buggy Wheels 

'agon and Track Wheels 
Wheeto 



OUR GRADES ARE UNEXCELLED 

WRITE FOR LIST. 



Terre Haute* Ind. Standard Wheel Co. Terre Haute, Ind 



Richard Eccles Co., Auburn N. Y. 

Manufacturers of 

Forgings: Carriage, Wagon, Automobile, Special 

Send for Catalogue. 




VEHICLES AND GEARS IN THE WHITE 




PREMIER 
8IDE 8PRINQ QEAR 
We manufacture a full line of Carrlaga and Wagon bodies In the 
white; alto Limousine^ Taxicab, Touring Car and Roadster Bodlos 
for automobiles In metal. Fifty styles of gears for Carriages and 
Wagons; also seats* trimmings and tops of all kinds. 

Write to us for particulars. 

Schubert Bros. Gear Company 



ONEIDA, NEW YORK. 




ADEN MFG. CO., Danville, Va. 



rWt BalT' wbea fwi wrtle. 
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Here. ji.tbi^ bent low-priced entedttite lor 
leatfier tfiat lias fhe finish you want and will 

wear longer than anything else. 

MERITAS Leather Cloth is made in muslin, 
duck and drill, glased or dull, smooth or grain- 
ed in black and colors. 

Send for sample book. 
Get the goods from your jobber. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co. 

320 Broadway NEW YORK 





"Self-Propelled 
Vehielis" 

Fifth Edition, Revised. 

A practical treatise on the 
theory, construction, opera 
tion, care and managemeat of 
all Idnds of Automobiles. 

By 

IAlfB8 B. ROMAN*, AJi. 



Contains 608 pages 
upwards of 500 iili 
and diagrams, (dvmg 
sential details M eonH 
and many important points 
on the successful opermtion 
of the various types of motor 
carnages driven by steam, 
gasoline and electricity. 

This work is now the ac- 
cepted standard, explaining 
the principles of cons^ction 
and operation in a clear and 
helpful way. This book will 
be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress in the United States, 
Mexico or Canada 
ceipt of $a.oo. 

Address 



TRADE NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

24 Murray Street, New York 



SAMUEL W. KILVINGTON 

HAND-MADE 

Automobile Bodies 

LIMOUSINES, TOURING CARS AND RUNABOUTS DESIGNED TO 
FIT ANY CHASSIS. HIGH GRADE WORK. 
Estimates on Any Style Cheerfully Given. 
THIRD AND WALNUT STREETS. WILMINGTON, DEU 

Philadelphia Office: AUTO TOP AND BODY CO., 257-259 N. Broad Sl 



S. R. BAILEY & COMAANY, Inc. 

Makers of the Celebrated. 

WHALEBONE ROAD WAGON 

AMESBimV. MASS. 



George J. Mercer 




AUTOMOBILE BODY 

DESIGNER 
aid DRARSMAN [ 



Body Makers' Working Drafts, Color Designs and 
Scale Drawings of Pleasure and Commercial 
Automobile Bodies. 

Room 401 1 777 Broadway, New York 
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TRUCK BUILDERS 

If you only realized the inestimable value 
of roller bearing fifth wheels on trucks, vans, deliv- 
ery wagons and all other medium and heavy 
vehicles* no job would leave your shop without 

Roller Bearing Fifth Wheels 

WHY? The adjustment is perfect No oil or 
grease required. Almost indestructible. Will out- 
wear any vehicle. Saves horseflesh and prolongs 
life of vehide. Ask your jobber for the celebrated 

-mELSON OK KmG- 




Let us send you Catalogue and Price List. 

American Roller Bearing Fifth Wheel Co. 

745 THIRD AVE., BROOKLYN. N. Y. 



1 11 Iili IlKillil illli I ^ i I 
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F. W. DEVOE & C T. RAYNOLDS CO. 



101 and 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 

Manufacturers of 



F.W. DEVOE & GO'S 



COACH COLORS 
VARNISHES 
BRUSHES 
SPECIALTIES 

FOR PAINTERS* ARTISTS AND DECORATORS 



G.T. RAYNOLDS & GO'S 



COACH COLORS 
VARNISHES 
BRUSHES 
SPECIALTIES 



All the brands and specialties of F. W. Devoe & Co. and C. T. Raynolds & Co. will be maintained separately 

as heretofore. 



NUMBER 20 BUGGY SPRINGS 

Are for Buggies What Pneumatic Tires are for Automobiles 

They are made in one size only and will fit all widths of piano bodies 
Graceful in appearance The easiest riding spring on earth 

ORDER A SAMPLE SET 

THE MULHOLLAND COMPANY. Dunkirk, n. y 





i 




Rivets, Carriage Makers* Washers 
and Burrs for aU Idnds of Vehicles 



BOLTS 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. 



Main Works, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 



Branch at Rock Palls. IlL 



1^ "^^^^^^ 



Time Has Told the Story! 

Service and satisfaction always follow our rolling stock 

WHEELS 

ALL KINDS— BEST QUAUTY 

Also RIMS and SPOKES 

The Eberly & Orris Mfg. Co. 

MECHANICSBURG, PA. 
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McKINNON DASH COMPANY 




No. in-N— With Nickel-Plated Rail. 



BUFFALO, N. Y. 

TROY, OHIO. ST. CATHARINES. 

CINCINNATI. OHIO. ONTARIO. 

HAVE YOU LOOKED OVER 

OUR CATALOGUE SHOWING 

NEW 1911 DESIGNS 




Skewed Shaft Couplings 

Regular or Oval Patterns 
For High Arehed Axles 

Furnished in rights and lefts for anjr height of arch. Oval Axle 
Clips ^ or width to match Oval Couplings. Bolts, Clips, 
Couplings, Carriage Hardware and Special Forgings 



Catalogue "H" and Prices on Application. 



COLUMBUS BOLT WORKS, Columbus, O. 




A. H. WIGGERS 
Pres. and Mgr. 



H. H. WIGGERS 
Sec'y and Treas. 



E. S. WIGGERS 
Vice -Pres. 



WIGGERS' BODIES 

Automobile • Carriage 

MERIT CONSIDERATION 



i // 



Because i 



f Style 
pHEY Quality 
HAVE I Sjrmmetrical Outlines 



AND 
\ARE 



(Well Seasoned 
Made to Wear 
Priced Right 



Addresa 



The Wi^^ers Furniture Co. 



Manufacturers of Carriage 
and Auto Bodies and Seats 



1417 to 1423 Plum St. 



Qncinnati, Ohio 



Mayo Radiators 

have done their part in making 
the splendid reputations of 
America's best known cars. 

^ Can any maker afford to jeop- 
ardize his reputation and nullify 
his good work in other directions 
for the sake of a few dollars 
**saved" in the purchasing de- 
partment? 

MAYO RADIATOR CO. 

New Haven, Connecticut 



Hoopes Bro. & Darlington inc. 



West Chester, Penna., U. S. A. 



SARVEN 

STAR or KENNY 
Sweet Concealed Band 
WOOD HUB 

WARNER 



WHEELS 



HEAVY and UGHT 
for 

CARRIAGES 
WAGONS and 

TRUCKS 



IF YOU WANT THE BEST. TRY OURS 




Load— Ten Tons of Coal. 

W I Is the way motor car experts express themselves on the subject of tires for commercial 

\3 ▼ JC^ I motor vehicles after seeing and using the 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD SECTIONAL TIRE 

With a grip on the road that means progress and security from the fault of solid tires — that of crowding the rubber ahead 
under load, which means disintegration — the motor wagon and truck owner will find in the Kelly-Springfield Sectional Tire 
the best tire for all heavy cars. Each section is dependent upon itself. If interested, write 

CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE COMPANY 

New York. N. Y.» and Akron» Oblo 

Branches: Boston, Chicago, Philaddphia, St. Louis Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco. 



m 



CRANE MacMAHON. 

GNCORPORATED) 
8-10 Bridge St, NEW YORK OTY, U. S. A. 

Sole Manufacturers and Exporters of the 
HICKORY NUT, ^ ACORN, ^ and STAR BRANDS OP 

Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Wood StocK 

FACTORIES: 

ST. MARYS, OmO. RICHMOND, VA. 

For Export Prices apply to the New York Office. 
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The a Standard Automatic Brush 

Does your painting work in a New Way — better, 
quicker, cheaper, eliminating all waste of paint. An 
equal flow at all times: thickness of coat can be ac- 
curately adjusted. Absolutely clean and fireproof. 




Complete Outfit 

Consisting of a large paint 
tank, either stationary or 
movable, i^th auto^matic 
valve and six feet of flexi- 
ble tubing, together with 
the automatic adjustable 
brush, made of aluminum. 

Costs $7.50 

and it is still cheaper than 
the ordinary brush. The 
outRt is also made with a 
tanAc to be strapped on the 
back, whidi will cost $3.50 
extra* 




The Standard Automatic System 
Does Away with the Paint Can 

It eliminates the dip and is far siqwrior to the spray, but it does rub 
it in. No air pressure is needed. Will work with any Idnd 6f paint GET 
NEXT TO THIS NEW METHOD. Made especially for manufacturers 

of automobiles, autombbile bodies and wheels, all kinds of vehicles, car- 
riages, etc. 

Wherever duplication of work exists, this device will increase your 
output and reduce the cast. Buy just one outfit to-day and be convinced 
We are sure that we will have to equip your entire plant, 

OUR UTTLE BOOKLET WILL TELL YOU WHY. 

Write for one to-day. Send in your order. Your outlay will only 
be once. Apparatus will last a lifetime. Special equipments can be 
made to suit your purpose. Let us know what you are manufacturing 

and we will effect a saving for you. 

Standard Automatic Mi^. Co. 

50 CBVKCH StIEET, MEW TOSS 
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JOHN W. MASURY & SON 

Originators of 

Superfine Coach and Automobile Colors 

Acknowledged the Standard for Tifty Years 

AND MANUFACTURERS OP 

Fine Carriage and Automobile Varnishes 



New York, Cblcago, 



Minneapolis, 



Kansas City 



A. T. A. NELSON CO. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cut Leather 

All Sizes, All Grades 
Pole & Shaft Straps 
Auto Straps 

Vehicle Trimming Specialties 

WRITE US QUICK 

A. T. A. NELSON CO. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 



JOHN REILLY inc. 

EstabUshetf 186S 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 

LEATHER 

FOR THE 

Carriage % Automobile Trade 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION CALLED TO 

OUR AUTO SPECIAL 

FACTORIES, 

Avenues CAD, Murray ® Astor Streets. 
NEWARK, N.J. 

AGENTS, 

Cincinnati— National Hardware Co., Fourth Street 
Detroit— C. W. Findlater, No. 313 Forest Ave.,West 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 
VARNISH WORKS 



CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



SUPERIOR CARRIAGE 
AND AUTOMOBILE 



VARNISHES 




The Quickest Thing in Quick Rubbing Varnish; Saves Time and Trouble 

READY TO RUB IN 24 HOURS 



If You Have 
VARNISH TROUBLES 

Come to us. 
We Have the Remedy. 



Factory: Norwood* Ohio* 
Branches: 
New York* PhUadelphlat Chicago^ 
SL Louis* Toronto* etc« 




TYPE F3-24 
FOR CARS WEIGHING UP TO 3,000 LBS. 



I-BEAM DROP FORGED IN ONE PIECE 
PROPERLY "HEAT TREATED." 

HUBS ARE OF MALLEABLE IRON. 

BALL BEARING STEERING HEAD 
WHICH INSURES EASY STEERING. 



STEERING SPINDLES AND ARMS ARE 
DROP FORGED FROM VANADIUM 
STEEL "HEAT TREATED'* SO AS TO 
GIVE THE HIGHEST PHYSICAL PROP- 
ERTIES POSSIBLE. 

BEARINGS IN HUBS ARE THE IM- 
PROVED CUP AND CONE TYPE OF 
AMPLE SIZE ACCURATELY GROUND. 



THIS FRONT AXLE CAN BE USED IN CONNECTION WITH 
OUR REAR AXLE TYPE 14 OR ADJUSTABLE TYPE NO. 2 

Write us regarding your requirements. 

T5§ AMERICAN BALL BEARING ^ 

L. S. ft M. S. RY. and EDGEWATER PARK 

CLEVELAND. OHIO 



Please mentioii "The Hub" when you write. 
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Qyality Is 
Economy. 



Varnish is a small item in the cost 
of a Carriage or Motor Car, 
Vamish'Room Trouble is a big item. 



Murphy Surfacers and Murphy Rubbing and Finishing 
Varnishes save their cost, many times over, in Varnish-Room 
Reliability— which means the Saving of Time and Labor. 

They save the good will of customers also, and that is a 
special economy. 

Murphy Japan Colors go enough farther to make them 
cheaper than colors at half the price. 



The Varnish 
That Lasts 
Longest 



Murphy Vmish Compny 

FRANKUN MURPHY President NEWARK, N.J 
Auodatcd with Dougall Vanush Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 



BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO 



-WILLEV'S 

COLORS 

The RECOGNIZED STANDARD 




C. A. WILLEY CO. 

COLORS GRINDERS 

and Manufacturers of Specialties in 

CARRIAGE, AUTOMOBILE AND CAR 

PAINTS 

COLORS, VARNISHES, ETC 
HUNTER'S POINT, NEW YORK CITY 



ESTABLISHED 18S5 

PHINEAS JONES H COMPANY 

305-313 Market St., Newark, N. J. 

AUTOMOBILE 

WHEELS 

For 

PLEASURE CARS and TRUCKS 

Repairing and truing old wheels a specialty. Experimental 
wheels a specialty. We furnish and apply any style 
demountable or detachable rim or tire. 



KEYSTONE BLACK FILLER 

MAKES A PEWrCCT 

ROUGHSTUFF 

For Automobile Bodies and Parts 

It fills the pores of Metal and Wood perfectly. Sand- 
papers easily and produces a fine smooth surface 
that DOES NOT CRACK. SCALE NOR PEEL. 

POMEROY & FISCHER, New York 

Selling Agents io Vehicle Trade 

KEYSTONE PAINT AND FILLER CO., Muncy, Pa. 



Vlemie mentioii "The Hub" when you write. 
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GOODRICH "SERVICE" 



The Entrance to Rubber Street 




In the building (» the corner (at the left) are the 

General Offices. 

The two large buildings on the right are devoted 
almost entirely to the Dq>artment8 of Tire Building. 

The B. F. Goodrich G>mpany 

Akron, 01iio# 
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463 



This Is the whole number ol vehicles exhibited 



Madison Square Garden 

Jan. 7-21 (Two Shows) 



Grand Central Palace 

Dec. 31- Jan. 7 



463 




70% 



This large percentage of all vehicles employed 



Valenttne's Products 



70%+ 



The WEST Hydraulic Tire Setter 

WILL CUT DOWN EXPENSE 

Tiret Mt cold 
In one minute. 
This machine 
tavet time — 
does the work 
better and quick 
er, does away 
with burned 
•treake. Only 
necessary t o 
measure one 
wheel In a lot. 
Does not char 

thus make the tire loosen prematurely. Saves re -sandpapering of 
wheels. 

This machine Is now increasing the profits of many manufactur* 
ars. Send for catalog and read about It. 

WEST TIRE SETTER GO., "omestbi, kw vork 




Jones Wheels 

BEST ON E ARTH 

RANTSAMQRE 



Jones & Co. 
Newark, N. J. 



MOLLER & SCHUMANN COMPANY 

COLORED RUBBING 

Most perfect as to working, drying and wearing. 

CARRIAGE & AUTO VARNISHES 

Send lor color card and descriptive price list. 
Chicago Branch - 110 N. Desplalnes St, Offlce and Factory - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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Entered in the New Yoric Poet Office w Second-ctue Mktter. 
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THE TRADE NEWS PUBLISHING CO. OF N.Y. 
Pubfishera of THE HUB 

J. H. WftX6«T« Pnsid€n$. G. A. TAVvn, S^cntmy mtd Tr^oiurtr. 

t4-s6 MURRAY STREET, MEW YORK. 



Other Publications of Trade News Publishing Co.: 

HARNESS (monthly) per year, $1.00 

AMERICAN HARNESS AND SADDLERY 

DIRECTORY (annual) per copy, $4.00 



Thb Hub is published monthly In the interest of employers and workmen 
connected with the manufacture of Carriages, Wagons, Sleighs, Automobiles and 
the Accessory trades, and also in the interest of Dealers. 

Subscription price for the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Guam the 
Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands, $a.oo, Canada, $2.50, payabU strictly in 
advance. Single copies, as cents. Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless by 
registered letter, or by draft, check, express or post-office order, payable to the 
order of Traob News I*ublishing Co. 

For advertising rates, apply to the Publishers. Advertisements must be 
acceptable in every respect Copy for new advertisements must be received by 
the 25th of the preceding month, and requests to alter or discontinue advertise- 
ments must be received before the lath day of the preceding month to insure 
attention in the following nnmber. All communicationt nratC be aocompenicd 
by the full name and address of writer. 



FOBEIGN BBPBESBNTATIVES: 

Fbancb. — L. Dupont, publisher of Le Guide du Carrosster, 78 Rue Boissiere, 
1 aris. Subscription price, 15 francs, postpaid. 

Gebmany. — Gustave Miesen, Bohn a Rh. Subscription price, 12 marks, postpaid. 

England. — Thomas Mattison, "Floriana^" Hillside Avenue, Bitterne Park, 
Southampton. Subscription price, 12 shillings, postpaid. 



Beginnings of Heraldry. 

The idea of armorial bearings is to typify an event of 
historic or personal moment, and then to use the insignia 
as a sort of identification mark for the "house'' or family. 
In our commercial age "made in the United States" is a 
pretty good heraldic sign for most Americans, but it is 
devoid of romance though redolent of the dollar. 

It is interesting, however, to trace the cold storage 
history in many armorial bearings. 

Take, for example, the head of a deer, not uncommon. 
We find one with a cross between the antlers. It origi- 
nated in an event in the life of David of Scotland. The 
pious king went a-hunting on Holyrood Day, which no 
pious king should do, of course, so when a stag charged 
his sacred person and nearly did for his majesty, he was 
only rescued by the prompt aid of a servitor. 

The king saw in the incident that Providence was re- 
proving him for hunting in the "closed" (religious) sea- 
son, and as a mark of his recognition of the event he con- 
cluded to build a church, and he gave it a label, so to 
speak, and it was the head of the stag. To add the proper 
religious flavor he placed a cross between the horns. 

The faithful attendant who saved the life of the king 
was named Crawford, and as the stag and cross seemed 



to him to apply to his act as much as it could to a church 
foundation, he took it, and it is the label that classifies his 
family to-day in Scotland. 

Looked at in this light it is very romantic and impres- 
sive, but if conspicuous deeds in commercial life were to 
be as justly emblazoned what a comical aggregation of 

symbols we would paint in the panels of the fortunately 
rich I 



Old Automobiles. 

If the automobile club in this country should do the 
as the same institution in France did, and issue a call for 
the assembling of old, used cars, giving a medal for the 
oldest, it would be interesting to observe how many 
"models" would come to scratch, and what would be the 
oldest vintage that could be uncorked. 

Abroad quite a large assortment of arks came forth, all 
in more or less constant service, as far back as 1900, and 
in the try-out they were successful in doing all that was 
asked of them. The Frenchman is not partial to the swift 
change of front so common with us and rather likes his 
old, familiar first purchase, as long as it will stand up and 
do its work. He does not seem to be sensitive to the re- 
proach of not being up-to-date, or so anxious to wear the 
latest fashion as we Americans. 

It would be interesting as a test of material and con- 
struction to have an exhibition of the old stagers that we 
have practiced on, if only to know if any of them are com- 
petent, structurally, to "come back." 

Evolution oi the Dashboard. 

The scuttle dash board, as it is named, is making quite 
a change in the arrangements of the front of the autocar. 
In the first place it is taking out more space on the chas- 
sis, it is making the handling of the windshield more of a 
problem, and it is crowding the seating capacity if llie 
base is not lengthened. 

It seems to be meeting with much favor, and fewer 
straight dashes are seen. The arrangement of the front 
doors, or fore doors as they are now named, are some- 
thing of a puzzle, too, as they are likely to rattle and be 
that much of a nuisance. The steering post has to be 
dropped to a more acute angle, too, and altogether, the 
innovation is quite a consumer of valuable space. If it 
should serve, somehow, to get the rear passengers in a 
position of comfort where the influence of the rear axle 
would not jump them up and down, as if they were in- 
dividual grains of corn being popped in a hopper, it might 
lead to a decided improvement in design. 
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The Ejchibit Habit. 

Following the lead of the Carriage Builders' National 
Association, the custom of making exhibits of articles in- 
teresting to those gathered in convention, has grown 
apace. 

The implement and vehicle associations are becoming 
prominent in this respect. The various state meetings 
seem incomplete without an array of vehicles and imple- 
ments in some suitable place during convention time. 

It must be a very expensive habit for the manufacturers 
to acquire, but there must be something desirable to be 
gained or the custom would wane in place of waxing as it 
is doing. 

This is supplemental to the eiforts ma^e^c^arfsr^Sd-^i^ 
must be very expensive advertising, all in all. 

It comes especially hard on the vehicle builder as his 
styles are so numerous and varied. If it was only a corn 
planter proposition it wouldn't amount to much more 
than carfare and hotels. 

The trouble with efforts of this kind is the tendency to 
overdo them. The corrective is the abuse of the idea, of 
course, but it costs much before arriving at that stage. 



MOST INT£.RESTING ENTERTAINMENT. 



Cleaning the Auto. 

The painted and varnished surface of the automobile is 
much harder to keep in a clean state than the ordinary 
vehicle. Varnish makers seem to be recognizing this in 
the new varnish compounds they are putting on the mar- 
ket especially adapted to motor car painting. 

All the well known advice about washing carriages ap- 
plies to its bigger cousin in even greater force, with some 
suggestions that are entirely new. The speed of the car 
is an agent for throwing the mud with such force that it 
seems to stick harder than on the usual kind of vehicle. 

We would think the new mat finishes that are being 
supplied in the varnish used for automobile work would 
prove very welcome. 



Must Use Benzol. 

Tlie Society of Automobile Engineers has been dis- 
counting the forthcoming scarcity of gasoline. 

It is the opinion of some of the members of the society 
that benzol is the coming substitute. 

The great quantities of coke available from coal, and 
the by-products that are available from such material, es- 
pecially coal tar, having yielded so many valuable pro- 
ducts, is now presenting benzol as the substitute for gaso- 
line for internal combustion engines. 

*'Clean benzol" is being used now in Germany, but not 
yet with complete satisfaction, due probably to lack of a 
suitable carburetor. 

Two of the derivitives known as toluol and xylol have 
been found quite suitable for automobile use. From lOO 
pounds of coal there can be obtained one pound of a suit- 
able fuel for motors. 

It looks as if benzol will become quite as familiar a word 
as gasoline in the near future. 



On the evening of February 4th, the Automobile Club of Amer. 
dca, in its spJendid club house in New York City, gave a moving 
picture and stereopticon exhibition for members that was inter- 
esting. The photographs were taken on the excursion of Mr. Paul 
J. Rainey in Arctic waiters in search of "big game." The explana- 
tions were afforded by Mr. Richard E. Follett, himself a fine 
sportsman, but whose predilections are in the line of salmon fish- 
ing. He entertained the company, as a preliminary, with some of 
the most impressive pictures of the sport of salmon fishing, being 
the true graphic account of bis own experiences. It is quite a 
commentary, by the way, of the new way of following a life of 
sport, that those who can afford it t-ake along their privately 
owned moving picture outfits, operator and all, and bring back the 
record of exploits in a permanent fashion, which beats fish 
stories, etc., by many leagues. 

Rainey's pictures showed walrus and polar bear captures, 
ers, as exciting as anything that could be staged spec- 
t the conckusion of the exhibition there was the 
d social meeting, 
iments cannot be bestowed on the members 
mmittee, Messrs. Ge>orge D. Barron. Har- 
erson Brooks, for the clever and enter- 
ey have composed their series of cn- 



among 
tacularly. / 
usual luncheon 

Too many comp' 
of the entertainment 
den L. Crawford and 
taining manner in which 
tertainments. 



ANTIQUITY Oi 



THE LATHE. 



From an early treatise by Mox 
land, it is certain that at that time til 
point where it was possible to turn 



published in 1680 in Eng- 
lathe was developed to a 
But high-class ornamental 
ything more than thi: 



■woodwork, mcludmg oval shapes, but a% ^ . 

' .-1 \'A A^as tnventcd. Device> 

was beyond I'ts power until the slide rest V ^ 

, . , , . - , %sition were employed 

for clamping the cutting tools m a fixed P^V^ .^j^^ glide rest 
comparatively early, but the first appearan\ .^^ excellent 
dates from 1772. Complete drawings and detil ency<:lopedia. As 
slide rest were given in that year in a French^^^^^^^^^ ^ scre^ 
early as in 1741, Hindley, a Y o» . clockmaker, T ^ ^^^y smail 
cutting lathe with change gears. This, of course, I s^en^^^i have 
machine, and, in fact, the clockmakers of that 
a monopoly of mechanical ingenuity. — Machine/ 



CHANGE OF OWNERSHlJ 



to E. R. Cald- 

The Scranton & Co., of New Haven, has m^ammec and the 
well & Co., Bradford, Pa., the Scranton power t^ribution. 
latter firm will continue its manufacture and 



FORGET IT. 



If you've made a grave mistake — 
One you didn't mean to make, 

—Just— forget it! 
Don't let it cause you pain, 
Just don't make the same again, 

— And— forget it! 
There are many more like you 
Who have done the same thing, too, 

—So— forget it! 
There's a future in this 

And to those it is unfurled ^ 

—Who— forget it! 
So buckle up your mind. 
And encouragement you'll find 

—To— forget it! 
Make up your mind "to dare and do," 
And good things will come to you; 

— So — forget it! 

New York American. 
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Vehicle Fashions for March 1911 




ALCO THREE-TON TRUCK. 
Built by American Locomotive Company. 




PIERCE-ARROW FIVE-TON TRUCK. 
Built by Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
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LIGHT BUGGY. PANELED AUTO SEAT. 
Built by Lull Carriage Co. 
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Wood-working' and 6^mitHing' 



WORKING DRAFT OF A SALOON CAR BODY. 



(Drawing on Opposite Page.) 

In this issue we give a working draft of a saloon car body, 
suitable for a 40 horsepower engine. The touring motorist re- 
quire« a ear of ample capacity both for comfort and speed. A car 
for this purpose must have a comfortable seating room for each 
occupant. 

This body is designed with cabriolet quarters, which allows 
a full and extending controlling line to be fas-hioned. The front 
body is furnished with a coupe pillar the base of whi<:h is 
finished -with a return scroll eye. The doorway is strengthened 
with a hollowed corner for strength to the pillar at its base. The 
door is better for clearance and more easily opened with the 
spring lock to shut on the standing pillar, and hung in the hing- 
tng to the coupe pillar. 

Tht half head behind falls like a landau. The joint of the head 
cross slat is covered with a valance plate, which is made to hinge 
up for the half head to joint itself to the body standing pillar 
The plate is made to project an inch over the joint of the half 
head slat to keep the weather from drifting in; an additional fix- 
ing is fitted to the inside of the slats, as in the ordinary plated 
head locks, which, when pulled into position, clinches the lock- 
ing to a firm binding, in drawing the valance plate tightly down 
to a clean and firm bearing to the half head cross seat. 

The center seats of the body are made to lock round to any 
position that the occupant may desire to sit in. They are of 
ample size for comfortable seating, and have high back rest 
squabbingand elbow rests to the sides of their quarters. In a 
saloon car these matters require a thoughtful attention, because 
comfort is as essential as speed and safety, while the beauty of 
design and -high finish are greatly discounted if they are absent. 

The body is flush sided in construction and, though an imposing 
* looking car if highly finished, yet there is no mystery in its con- 
struction to the body maker of matured talent and a ready adap 
tability. In fact, the whole secret of motor body building is 
adaptability, from the lines of horse carriages to those of mo» 
tors; from the constructional lines of broughams, victorias, Ian- 
daulettes and similar bodies, to those of horseless bodies in mo- 
tor work. This is all the mystery about the change-^othinj 
more. 

The saloon body shown is made in its framing with coupe pil» 
lar, front body, standing pillar, centre pillar, which is the shutting 
fwllar of hind door; hind standing pillar, and hind curved corner 
pillar. These are all framed into the bottomside, which is left 
with full corners to take the pillars, which also have curved cor- 
ners to build ttp the formation in the design. 

The corner pillar of the hind body is slip^enon framed to the 
bottomside and an independent piece is screwed to it, so that 
the round corner can be worked up as in the plan. The quarters 
are all made of mahogany panelUng and gigger grooved, as de- 
fined by the moulding lines. The belt panel of the body can be 
made in «olid framing, and the moulding and panel worked up 
by boxing out in the solid. Or it can be panelled in mahogany as 
the bottom quarters are done, or the bottom belt moulding can 
be placed on as many builders do, though all planted work par- 
takes more or less of the gerry builder. No thigh class coach 
maker does work in this way. 

Metal panels are not fit to be compared to wood panels in 
durability nor in solidity. Metal panelling gives no stiffening ef- 
fect to the framing, which soon shows up defects, which the 
straining of wear and tear bring to the surface. 



This body is in effect a double bodied landaulette. The hind 
standing pillar and the bottomside should be strengthened with a 
light steel edge plate. The framing of pillars should be secured 
with center bolts and nuts let into the pillars and the shoulders 
screwed firmly down to the bottomside. This method of framing 
has been fully explained in previous issues of The Hub. These 
thiogs are well to keep in mind, as each new construction re- 
quires a different means of strengthening the framing effectively. 

Fig, 1 shows the elevation design, the body is really a limou- 
sine, with the additional landauleitte fitting to the hind half head. 
The head pillar is check fitted to the body pillar, and the valance 
plate, P, is made to hinge up to allow the head pillar and cross 
slat to joint into position, the head being held to position by in- 
side head lock fittings. The bonnet pillar fitting gives inside 
space towards the engine, and extra room for the levers to be 
handled by the chauffeur. 

Fig. 2 shows the half back section in which is shown the back 
panel design and the working up and position of the mouldings 
on the rounded comer, and the rocker position and panel, and 
body top cross rail. 

Fig. 3 shows the half plan of body. It will be seen that the 
bottomside takes up the width from the turnunder line, C, to the 
inside, where the crdss bars are framed into the line S — S is 
the edge of the half width of the chassis. The rocker piece is 
shown half c?heck framed into the bottomside, the rocker space 
from the body moulding being boxed out on the bottomside 
throughout. 

The body is built to a faint side sweep, just sufficient to allow 
of the central widths and the cross widths at back and front. 
The turnunder is of a contour to give a full curve to harmonize 
with the body's design. The turnunder lines in the plan call for 
an explanation here, because they are set off in their position 
as measured off from t'he half back section, Fig. 2. The progged 
off star points on the turnunder in this section are projected to 
the half plan and it will be seen that the full turnunder follows 
to the corner pillar point N, and down to the plan at point 2, and 
on to point a, and point a int he half section. The corner being 
rounded, the turnunder line shows its position by dotted line, 
this line is, of course, the same distance in from the base line as 
the turnunder in the back section at point 2. 

The turnunder line at point 1 shows the amount of turnunder 
in the half section at point 1, and returned to the elbow point. 
This is all that need be explained of the half plan, which to the 
experienced body maker will be easily read. Point 3 is the full 
turnunder, and is shown in the plan at point C. The half head 
can be made to shut under the head valance plate without the 
plate being made to hinge up; each builder in this particular of 
head fitting has his own way. 

The sizes for building are as follows: Length of body on chas- 
sis line, 8 ft., 7 in.; width of body on back on corner pillar line, 
45 in.; width of body across front pillars, 4 ft; across front stand- 
ing pillar, 4 ft. 5 in.; across center pillar, 4 ft. IVi in.; width of 
front door, 20 in.; width of hind door, 23 in; width of front quar- 
ter on moulding line up to door line, 24 in.; width of hind quarter 
on elbow line from door to body moulding, 24 in. 

Depth of waist belt over mouldings 5^ in.; depth of hind quar- 
ter from bottom of waist belt moulding over bottomside mould- 
ing on door line, 26^ in.; depth of front quarter on door line, 
26^ in.; round on back of body from corner pillar point, 5^4 i".; 
the hind head slat is cut out to this rounding in its corners to the 
line of the body as shown in the plan Fig. 3. Width of coupe pil- 
lar at base over eye from door line, 10j4 in.. It will be seen that 
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the back corner pillar line vanishes to the bottomsadc line coni- 
cally. The pi-llar requires to be nicely rounded over from the elbow 
point width to the vanishing point of the cone at N, and paneled 
down, that is, boxed down a full ^4 in. as defined by the mould- 
ing lines. The body projects over chassis at center on point C 5 
in.; width of chassis, 38 in. 



BRAZING. 



FRENCH FOLDING WIN/DOW FRAME. 



The accompanying design represents a special window frame 
for carriage tops noit usual in this country. It can be adapted to 
leather tops of victorias, phaetons, etc., and offers the possibility 
of a well closed carriage. It is similar to the automobile window 
screen. 

The front bow, A, in Fig. 1 is of wood, which on the high 
rounded has a panel, B, (Fig. 1 and 2), giving an even line on 



A very practical article on brazing that ought to be of value to 
the worker in the smith shop is from the pen of a writer in the 
Wood Worker. We think it -will be of interest to reproduce parts 
of it for the benefit of the worker in metal in the carriage and 
wagon shop: 

The steelmaker takes a piece of steel, we will say, for example, 
from 100 to 120 per cent carbon, and with the use of heat and wa- 
ter or some kind of bath, he heats the steel to a red heat and 
suddenly cools it. Of course, it is very hard — too hard for any 
kind of cutting tool. Then, by the reheating process, he arises 
the temperature to 430 deg. Then the bright steel will show a 
pale straw color, and the degree of hardness is reduced to a suit- 
able temper for razors, nice-cutting tools, surgical instruments, 
etc. If he had raised the temperature to 490 degrees he would 




Fig. 2. I 

/ 



which to hang frames, brass hinged. The wooden bar C, Figs. 1 
2, 4 and 5, supports frames and is attached ito the front bow as 
•hown in Fig. 4 and 5. It can be taken easily away. To this bar a 
Jcather or curtain apron is fashioned, either with nails or curtaiy 
fasteners, to close Jower part of vehicle. The six window frames 
are bound one to the other on inside by brass hinges. 

The principal design, Fig. 1, shows the top closed, or the win- 
dow open. To open the left and right sides the small frames are 
fifit folded in. Fig. 3. Fig. 2 shows this from the side; then low- 
er part is folded in to the upper part, and then the whole raised 
and fastened to the second bow of the top, U,. with a leather 
snap, S, to the button H, Fig. 2. In this position the frames are 
nearly invisible, atid the top can always be folded. The apron can 
be rolled, hung, or entirely (removed. 

The frames are mostly made of walnut, mahogany, palisander, 
beech or ash wood, varnished or polished, and when fitted with 
bevelled glass are a fine ornameat, and remind one of the old 
fashioned window framing system, for which we have the Ger- 
man word, "Biedermeier style." 

The new system of aluminum window frames would be a good 
arrangement for this purpose, and would have the advantage of 
lightness. 



have a temper suitable for scissors and less valuable tools. If he 
had raised it to 530 deg. he would have gotten a purple color, 
which is considered very good for wood-cutting tools. Six hun- 
dred degrees would have given a dark blue color, the lowest de- 
gree of hardness, much too soft for any of the better quality of 
cutting tools. 

Now, the colors as above given can be applied only to steel 
harder than desired, where you wish to reduce the temper to a 
softer degree of hardness. The colors, of course, a«'e only films 
of oxide on the surface, yet to the trained eye they show un- 
erringly the degree of hardness attained, the original temper be- 
ing known and the quality of »teel 22 per cent carbon. 

You will notice the temperature of 430 degecs leaves the hard- 
est temper, yet softer than the original, 490 degrees, a little soft- 
er, 530 degrees s-till more soft, and 600 degrees the softest. Noth- 
ing about this shows that reheating will give a harder temper. I 
have a diflferent way; perhaps some may call this "embryonic," 
but the only way T know to harden steel is to cool it while it is 
hot. or as I think of it, retain what you already have by suddenly 
cooling it while it is hot. 

I take a handful of waste, moisten with water and brush 
the lap lightly and quickly after removing the iron. When it siz- 
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zles to my satisfaction I cool it quickly with water or oil; perhaps 
the latter is a little less liable to caseharden. Either, however, 
will do the trick if properly used. With a -little careful practice 
one can get the desired degree of hardness nearly every time., 
I always make sure and stop the temper at the braze as hard, if 
not harder, than desired, and never allow the heat to run too low 
before cooling. Then, if it is too hard, I draw the temper to suit 
with hot irons or a blast torch. 

But reheating certainly softens a piece of steel, especially as 
close-grained steel as that of which band saws are made. The 
colors, I find, are not always reliable except to the expert, and he 
must have the appliances to stop the temper running instantly, 
or he will not get the desired temper, as the colors run very rap- 
idly in a thin band resaw; of course, in thicker gage saws, cor- 
respondingly slower. 

Tempering steel, according to Webster, in a strict sense of the 
word, is the application of heat to a hardened piece of steel to 
draw the temper to a desired degree of hardness, although it 
further states that "the word is loosely applied to the combined 
hardening and reheating." 

A braze, of course, can and ought to be tempered exactly or 
nearly the same as the rest of the saw; the nearer it \s the better 
the tresults will be. But this can be done only on the finst heat 
made by the irons. If you attempt to reheat a braze hot enough 
to get a harder temper, you will surely -weaken the solder or per- 
haps let it apart altogether. 



THE SMALL SHOP AS AUTO REPAIR SHOP. 



Here is what one who has looked the field over has to say 
about the small builder getting into the auto repair business: I 
have talked with coachbuilders in regard to the repair business. 
They have the impression that it takes an enormous amount of 
ca/pital to fit up a shop for the work. Now their smith has his reg- 
ular tools, such as wrenches, dies, drills, hammers — ^many of them 
lathes. What more could he want for the average job? About the 
only thing that will give the average man a little bother will be 
the tire proposition, but the vulcanizer will not call for any great 
outlay of capital. Aside from this a few tire tools will be neces- 
sary to remove and replace the tires. In many cases they will be 
found in the auto kit. If every coachbuilder w'U add a vulcanizer 
to his already equipment of tools he can do a great share of the 
automobile repairing that comes in. Hang the sign above the 
door, and almost before you know it you will be an automobile 
repairer head over heels in work. 

Of course, there are a number of parts aside from the engine 
that are likely to give trouble, such as the ignition system, carbu- 
retor, cooling system, etc. Then there are the ax-les, the wheels, 
frames, springs and such like that the practical man will have no 
trouble with. Motor troubles are generally not of a serious na- 
ture, although once in a while he may possibly be called upon 
to repair a badly damaged motor. But it is an exception rather 
than a rule that the repair cannot be made quickly and easily. 

Broken valve springs, cracked cylinders, broken rings and such 
like will sometimes tax the ingenuity of the smith, but if good 
common sense is mixed with mechanical training he will accom- 
plish a repair for the autoist and a generou'S fee for himself. It 
is almost impossible to outline or detail the troubles that -will be 
brought to the attention of the smith, but I will mention which 
are the most common. The ignition system gives as much trouble 
as all the rest of the car put together, while, of course, the lubri- 
cating -system, cooling system and the fuel supply will need at- 
tention as well as the engine. 



TO DISTINGUISH STEEL. 



An effective way of distinguishing high speed steel from car- 
bon, or tool and machine steel, is to hold the piece in question 
against an emery wheel. If the sparks are red it is high speed 
steel, if white it is machine or tool steel. 



STOCK FOR BENT SHAPES. 

It is often necessary to cut the stock for a forging as nearly as 
possible to the exact length needed. This length can generally be 
easily obtained by measurement or calculation. 

About the simplest case for calculation is a plain right angle 
bend, of which the piece in Fig. 1 will serve as an example. This 
piece as shown is a simple right^ngle bend made from stock one 
inch through, eight inches long on the outside of each leg. 

Suppose this to be made of wood in place of iron. It is easily 
seen that a piece of stock one inch thick and fifteen inches long 
would make the angle by cutting oflF seven inches from one end 
and fastening this piece to the end of the eight-inch piece, as 
shown in Fig. 2. This is practically what is done when the angle 



I 8= A 

J^^G- I. Fig. 2. 

is made of iron only; in place of cirtting and fastening, the bar is 
bent and hammered into shape. In other -words, any method 
which will give the length of stock required to make a shape of 
uniform section in wood, if no allowance is made for cutting or 
waste, will also give the length required to make the same shape 
with iron. 

An easier way— which -will serve for calculating lengths of all 
bent shapes— is to measure the length of an imaginary line drawn 
through the center of the stock. Thus, if a dotted line should be 
drawn through the center of stock in Fig. 1, the length of each 
leg of this line would be seven and one-half inches and the length 
of stock required fifteen inches, as found before. 

No matter what the shape when the stock is left of uniform 
width through its length, this length of straight stock may al- 
ways be found by measuring the length of the center line on the 
bent shape. This may be clearly shown by the following experi- 
ment: 



Suppose a straight bar of iron with square ends be taken and 




Fig. 3. 

bent into the shape shown in Fig. 3 If the length of the bar be 
measured on the inside edge of the bend and then on the outside, 
it will be found that the inside length is considerably shorter 
than the outside; and not only this, but the inside will be shorter 
than the original bar, while the outside will be longer. The metal 
must therefore squeeze together or upset on the inside and 
stretch or draw out on the outside. If this is the case, as it is, 
there must be some part of the bar which when it is bent neither 
squeezes together nor draws out, birt retains its original length, 
and this part of the bar lies almost exactly in the center, as shown 
by the dotted line. It is on this line of the bent bar that the meas- 
uring must be done in order to determine the original length of 
the straight stock, for this is the only part of the stock which re- 
mains unaltered in length when the bar is bent. 

To make the explanation clear, say§ The Horseshoers' Journal, 
suppose a bar of iron is taken, polished on one side and lines 
scratched in the surface as shown in the lower drawing in Fig. 3, 
and this bar then bent into shape shown in the upper drawing. 
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Now, if the length of each one of these lines be measured and 
the measurements compared with the length of the same lines 
before the bar was bent, it would be found that the line AA, on 
the outside of the bar, had lengthened considerably; the line BB 
would be somewhat lengthened but not as much as AA and CC 
would be lengthened less than BB. The line OO through the 
center of the bar, would measure almost exactly the same as 
when the bar was straight. The line DD would be found to be 
shorter than OO and FF shorter than any other. The line OO 
at the center of the bar does not change its length when the bar 
is bent; consequently, to determine the length of straight stock 
required to bend into a-ny shape, measure the length of the line 
following the center of the stock of the bent shape. 
As another example Fig. 4 will serve. 

Suppose a center line be drawn, as shown by the dotted line. 
A* the stock is one inch thick, the length of the center line of 



TOOL FOR REMOVING RIVETS FROM BUGGY 

BOWS. 




the part A will be five inches, at B eight inches, D two inches, E 
three and one-half inches, and the total length of stock required 
twenty-two and one-half inches. 

A convenient form of making calculations is as follows: 

A, 5 inches; B, 8 inches; C, 5 inches; E, 3}4 inches; total, 2154 
inches of stock required. 

On circles and curves there are several different methods which 
may be employed in determining the length of stock, but the 
same principle must be followed in any case — 'the length must be 
measured along the center line of the stock. 

One way of measuring is to lay off the work full size. On this 
full size drawing lay a string or thin, easily bent wire in such a 
way that it follows the shape of the bend through its entire llength, 
being careful that the string is laid along the center of the stock. 

The string or wire may then be straightened and the length 
measured directly. 

Irregular shapes or scrolls are easily measured in this way. 

Another method of measuring stock for scrolls, etc., is to step 
around a scroll with a pair of dividers with the points a short dis- 
tance apart, and then lay off the same number of spaces in a 
straight line and measure the length of that line. This is of 
more -use in the drawing room than in the shop. 



PONTIAC WHEEL CO. QUITS BUSINESS. 



The Pontiac (Mich.) Wheel Company has closed down its plant 
and has discontinued the manufacture of vehicle wheels. With 
the passing away of the buggy and carriage building trade from 
Ponttac, the local wheel business, 'heretofore handled by the Pon- 
tiac Wheel Co., was lost. Business had to be sought in the west, 
where the carriage building industry has been concentrated in 
the last few years. Shipping their output to such distant points 
proved "Unsatisfactory and after weighing the situation carefully 
the company decided to discontinue the manufacture of wheels. 
With the closing of the plant upwards of 100 -men were laid off. 

With the closing of the wheel company's plant, Pontiac loses 
the last trace of the carriage business which at one time put the 
city on the map. C. V. Taylor and R. D. Scott were the pioneer 
carriage builders of the city and before the advent of the auto- 
mobile, did a flourishing business. When the automobile busi- 
ness opened in Pontiac it soon put the carriage business in the 
background and one by one the carriage factories suspended op- 
erations or moved out of the city, until now the city has not a 
single one in which carriages or their parts are manufactured. 

The directors of the Pontiac Wheel Co. are trying to secure the 
manufacture of another line of goods in the plant which they 
hope can be done in the near future. 



This tool is made from an old buggy stub, a piece of flat 
stock and an old rake tooth, which serves as the punch. To make 
it, take the old stub and cut it off square, about 2 inches from the 
collar on the inside. Now take a piece of flat stock, ^ by 1 inch, 
and weld it on to the square end of the stub at A. This piece 




should be about 8 inches long and be bent over at the end, as at 
B. Then, about the middle of the upright piece, punch a hole and 
rivet in a piece as at C. Before riveting this piece a hole must of 
course be punched in it for the rake tooh punch to work in. Now 
drill a hole in the end of the stub for the punch to enter and, 
after shaping your rake tooth, your punch is complete. This de- 
vice will save time and trouble in getting out bow rivets, and after 
using it the vehicle man will not want to do without it 



COMBINATION SOLID AND AIR TIRE. 



Here is a tire with solid rubber tread, and beneath it an atr 
tube. The wheel construction does not materially differ from the 
ordinary. It will be seen that, in addition to the ordinary bond- 
ing rim, around the feloe, there are two extended flanges which 
are bolted to the feloe. One of these flanges is a permanent fix- 
ture, while the other constitutes a detachable rim. These flanges 
are extended oircumferentially, and turn inwards at their outer 
edges, and in this way a groove is formed to hold the bead. These 
flanges, therefore, enclose not only the air tube, but also the ma- 
jor portion of the tire, including (which is an important feature) 
that portion of the tire which, in the case of the ordinary pneu- 
matic, has to withstand the internal pressure of the air tube. Be- 




cause the casing of the tire is protected from the outside by the 
flange and, also through the same instrumentality, from the pres- 
sure within, it is claimed that, on this account, the life of the fab- 
ric should be fi^reater than the life of a similar fabric under ordi- 
nary conditions. 

The action of the tire is obvious. On meeting an obstruction, 
the solid tire is driven back so that it compresses the air tube, and 
in this way its theoretical action is very similar to an ordinary 
pneumatic tire. A feature is the formation of the canvas band, 
which is fas-hioned like an elongated arch, so that a considerable 
latitude as regards the movement of the fabric is obtained, with 
reduced tendencies as regards its stretching. The tire is said to 
be puncture proof, but if, through a leaky valve the tube should 
become deflated, the canvas forming the ba«d is provided on its 
underside with a soft rubber frog, so as to prevent damage to the 
air tube. 



Oilholes on any machine carrying an emery wheel should be 
kept plugged. Emery grindings will cut out a bearing in a sur- 
prisingly short time. 
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NEW BODY DESIGNS. 



The representative of Cooper's Vehicle Journal at the Brus- 
sels exhibition made graphic notes of the effective exhibits, and 
as they supply the advance note of the practice of the best for- 



The limousine follov^ing next is from Cottonet & Cie (the suc- 
cessors of Binder) The painting is green with black mouldings 
picked out in white. Corner pillars as shown are the fashion just 
at present in Paris. The rounded front panel is uiustinguished. 




cign builders they should prove of interest to drafstmen in this 
country as well as being suggestive to those who prefer to modi- 
fy rather than originate. 

The firs-t illustration is a limousine by Labourdette. This car- 




It also gives more seating room while narrowing towards the 



riage was painted light blue with black mouldings, panels picked driving seat. 

The next illustration of limousine, body design is by Saouchik. 




out and fine lined in black. Trimming a light brown rep with 
pale blue spots. Lace>s to match. 

The next illustration is a cabriolet by Belvalette, with remov- 
able front canopy. Its side supports then part in the middle, 
the front halves folding against the front rail, which is removable. 




the rear halves folding against the front pillars of the rear door. 
The top halves of these pillars are also removable. The head can 
then be folded back in the usual way. A very fine limousine by 
the same firm is also shown. This was painted brown, with 
black mouldings, fine-lined orange. 

The Dee front landaulette, -which is the third illustration, is by 
Kellner. This is notable for treatment of front and driving seat. 
The back quarter is also reminiscent of old carriage styles. Body 
green with plain black mouldings, picked out with black fine 
lines on the panels. 




An illustration of a Daimler front seat treatment is shown next 
in which the scuttle dash is made a feature with narrow doors. 




A good detail is the seat locker reached by door shown in seat 
panel. 



HARD SOLDERING. 



The following method for hard soldering may be of value anti 
interest' to some readers. Take some water and dissolve in it all 
the cyanide of potassium (Caution — Poison) dt will take. Keep 
this in a glass jar with lid on it. Brighten your joint with a file 
and make it a good, close fit, then wash with soap and water and 
a stiff tooth brush to scrub with, atid then dip in alcohol and dry 
with a clean dry cloth. Heat job over spirit lamp until it makes 
a steam when plunged in solution. Heat and plunge a third time, 
or you can put it on with a borax brush, if you have your job 
fastened to asbestos. Apply solution all over job. For the flux 
use a lump of cyanide. 
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HISTORY OF COACH BUILDING. 



NEW GOODRICH FACTORY IN FRANCE. 



There is established in Paris a museum of th« art of the coach- 
builder and the vehicles of all authentic fashions and periods, 
with harnesses, costumes, etc., have been gathered by a society 
organized with this object ia view. The examples on display in 
the museum are appearing in reproduction in some of the foreign 
technical journals, and in this number we reproduce as well as 
the character of the print will allow, a diligence of the eighteenth 
century, and some note on the carriage by M. Louis Vallet, which 
we translate from the pages of the Moniteur de la Sellerie. 

Speaking of the diligence and the Berlin, he writes that the 
confusion between the two vehicles has become complete, as 
types. In fact, the carriage called a diligence is a Berlin with the 
front seats lacking, and only the back seats retained, the word 
diligence indicating that they could be used with more dispatch 
than a Berlin as a traveling carriage. "I cannot but repeat," he 
•ays, "that all carriages of this form, with or without seat, plain, 
or highly ornamented, are purely and simply diligences." 

To give an idea, he continues, of the errors into which pre- 
tentious and sottish ignorance can fall, he cites the "ravishing" 




carriage that belonged to Count Armand. This carriage, which 
was for a time \\\ the Museum of the Decorative Arts, then in the 
1900 Exposition, is purely and simply a diligence. In the eigh- 
teenth century the difference between a day by day voyage, and 
the long distance journeys was not great. 

So M. Vallet wishes it understood that this coach is without 
any further argument a diligence. But in 1900, the absence of a 
seat, and the beautiful, (delicious) ornamentation so befogged 
the members of the commission of classification that at once 
they saw a town carriage of the greatest luxury, instead of what 
it really was, a carriage for traveling. They gravely pronounced 
the example under consideration "a wedding coach intended to be 
drawn at the walk only, the groom attending at the coach door 
on horseback." The writer is in siich a state of disgust that he 
exclaims copfectioners could not have rendered a worse judg- 
ment. As for himself, he says the way to describe this carriage, 
"perhaps the most delicious of any in existence." is: "a diligence 
suspended by thorough braces, and designed for post Jiorses." 
The public as well as the carriage builder, says the writer, in 
the commencement of the nineteenth century was much con- 
fused between carriages for city use, or traveling use, or public 
use in towns. Quickly, because of this confusion, the public hacks 
evolved from the ancient coach, took the name of diligence, and 
the true two-wheeled post chaise disappeared, giving its name to 
the diligence as a traveling vehicle. But, says the writer, "this 
confusion is more apparent than real. All 4he manuals of coach- 
building, all technical drawings, show and should show, city Ber- 
lins, traveling Berlins, city diligences, also traveling diligences." 



True politeness is a talisman of great power to smooth our 
way along the rugged paths of life 



The B. F. Goodrich Company has undertaken an elaborate pro- 
ject to supply the European market. It has decided to manufac- 
ture tires in France. And for that purpose the European Com- 
pany, incorporated as the Societe Francaise B. F. Goodrich, has 
taken the large factory at Colombes, near Paris, recently vacated 
by the Kricger Gasoline Electric Company. There is a total area 
of 30.000 .square yards in this plant, which means a generous 
space for large production. 

The new factory will be ready in the summer after the ma- 
chinery of special Goodrich design has been shipped from the 
United States and installed. The superintendent of works will be 
Mr. Hauser, and the general manager Mr. Arthur E. Lumsden. 

The French factory w^ll sufpply the whole European market, 
particularly France, Italy, England and Germany, with automo- 
bile pneumatics and the solid tires for motor trucks and car- 
riages. Thus freight charges will be avoided, and also the high 
duty now paid to bring American tires into most European coun- 
tries. 

For several years the B. F. Goodricli Company has had a sell- 
ing branch in London and about three years ago opened another 
one in Paris, first of all to accommodate tourists who could not 
use tires of French sizes on American cars. Since then business 
has grown to much greater proportions. 



STUDEBAKERS A JERSEY CORPORATION. 



With an authorized capital stock of $45,000,000, the Studebaker 
Corporation has been chartered in the State of New Jersey. The 
company was formed to acquire the Studebaker Bros.' Manufac- 
turing Company, of South Bend, Ind., and the Everett-Metzger- 
Flanders Company, of Detroit. The capital is divided into $15,- 
000,000 preferred stock, bearing seven per cent accumulated divi- 
dends, and $30,000,000 common stock. The incorporators are sup- 
posed to be dummies, being M. Gregg Latimer and John O. 
Marsh, of New York, and John R. Turner, of Basking Ridge, N. 
J., clerks in the office of the Corporation Trust Company of New 
Jersey, the registered agent for the corporation. 



•SUCH A system: 



The Peabody Buggy Co., of Fostoria. Ohio, believes in sys- 
tem. For instance: At one o'clock each day there is a meeting of 
the foremen of departments with the management. A stenogra- 
pher is i>resent and takes down every word said, which goes into 
the records. The freest discussion of everything connected with 
the interes-t of the concern is asked for and foremen and journey- 
men understand that if they are not getting a square deal in any 
particular that they are expected to call at the office, state their 
grieavance and it will be investigated and if found to be real, it 
will be corrected. Another feature of this institution is its pub- 
licity department. They issue a weekly bulletin to the employes. 
This contains local news of interest and all are requested to con- 
tribute items, either personal o-r departmental. A similar bulle- 
tin is issued and mailed to the traveling men and a monthly pub- 
lication which goes to the trade throughout the country. 



TO SPECIALIZE IN CIRCUS WAGONS. 



W. L. Witt & Sons, Morristown, Tenn.,, if plans materialize, 
and local co-aperation is forthcoming, will specialize in the mak- 
ing of circus wagons. Some few years ago a circus landed there 
with a large amount of repair work, which was turned over to 
the Witt shops. The work turned out was satisfactory and an 
order followed for a new wagon. From this small start a sub- 
stantial business in the circus line was built and the Witts are 
now seriously considering the erection of a large plant in which 
they will manufacture circus wagons aVmost exclusivelj'. Their 
prcient iiuarters arc too small and facilities wholly inadequate. 
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Carriag^e and Automobile Painting^ 



LETTERING FOR THE PAINTER. 



The full block letter, vvhich is the most usual and useful style 
of the wagon letterer, partakes much of the character of the 
Roman letter. It «s bold, or "heavy on the face/' and is p-articu- 
larly adapted in an extended form for filling a long s-pace with a 





Fig. I Fig. 2. 

few letters. There are two forms of this letter; the octagon and 
the round, the octagon (Fig. 1) being considered preferable for 
fine work, as it possesses a geometrical equilibrium superior to 
the round; but the latter (Fig. 2) is frequently used on g.o<)d 
work -to give variety. It will be noticed that these letters differ 
from "those used in type by having all the inside corners curved, 
which adds to their boldness and solidity. The main difference 



J 

















Fig. 3. 

between these two forms of full block letters is the curving of 
the exterior outlines of letter, in place of cutting them by angles. 

The perfect full-block letter occupies a nearly square space; 
and, though it never looks well when condensed, it can be ex- 
tended to an almost unlimited degree without loss of any of its 
characteristics. On railway cars we frequently see it extended to 
three times its -height; or, in other words, a six4nch letter may 
be made eighteen inches long and still be plainly distinguishable. 
Fig. 3 illustaites this feature of extension in the case of the letter 
E, its length being three and a half times its height. The corners 
of the octagon letters should be cut off at a very little less angle 





Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 

than the angle formed by the bars of the letter, as shown in Fig. 
4, although, in an extended letter, it may be found preferable to 
cut the corners from line to line, as shown in Fig. 5. 

The half-block letter is virtually a full-block letter with the ex- 
tensions on cross-bars cut off, and this style of letter is used more 
than any other on wagon work. It is susceptible of extension, 
although not to so great a degree as the full block, and it may be 
condensed to accommodate a large number of letters in one line 
without injuring their dis-tinctness. The perfect half-block letter 
fills a square, but, in every style of letter, the M and W always 
occupy more, and the I and J less space than the others. The 
sign writer uses a letter similar in shape, but the limbs or l>odv 



of the letters are made of the same width throughout, the same 
as those supplied by the type founder and called by the latter 
Gothic letters; see the word "Cabriolet," (Fig. 6). 

By reference to the type-founders' letters, it -will be seen that 
the letter M is frequently made wider at the top than the M of 
the painter (see Fig. 7), which makes the letter appear out of 
proportion or heavy at the top, and the painters' letters are pref- 
erable in this respect. 

The letter R is made by the painter in several different ways. 

CABRIOLET 

Fig. 6. 

F^ig. 8 illustrates two methods of turning the lower limb of this 
letter, the second one being considered the more "dashy" or off- 
hand. Some letterers make this limb of the R a perfectly straight 
bar, inclined at an angle of forty-five degrees, but this form is 
not to be recommended for beauty. The letters C, G, S, etc., are 
in print generally cut off at angles, instead of being made square 
At the extremities, and the cross-bar of the G is carried across, a-: 
in Fig. 9, sketch 1, while the wagon letterer forms it as sh )\vii 
in sketch 2. 

The Outline Letter — Next in order should be mentioned the 
outline letter, which is a letter of any style drawn in outline 
without being "filled in." It is a st^-le well adapted for railway 
cars. It gives light appearance to the work, and, if well formed 
and shaded, has an attractive effect. The method employed for 
making this style is generally as follows: The letter is painted on 
as usual; that is, "filled in" with paint, but this paint has a few 
drops of machine or lamp oil added to prevent its drying, after 

MM RR GG 

Flo. 7. FlO. 8. Fu:. g 

which it is edged all around with quick-drying color. When this 
edging is dry, the lamp-oil paint is removed by a thorough wash- 
ing with soap and water, and the perfect outline letter is left 
upon the work. This is the most expeditious method of making 
a correctly formed letter. The letters G and B (Fig. 10) illus- 
trate the characteristics of outline lettering. 

The Solid Block Letter or Antique— This letter is made with 
all, or nearly all, its parts alike (see Fig. 11), and is a style bor- 





FtG. 10. 

rowed from the signwriter and the typefounder, being called by 
the latter the "Antique." It is very bold, and, when extended, is 
excellently adapted for filling space. When shaded or blocked, 
it is very handsome, and it is extensively used in this form on 
milk wagons in New York City and vicinity. It may be used to 
advamtage on almost any class of wagon work. 

Italian Block Letters are used qaite extensively on business 
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wagons, and make an attractive line when neatly executed. See 
example in Fig. 12. 

Italic and Black Slope Letters are frequently employed, but 
nearly always tend to cheapen the appearance of the work, and 
consequently are not advisable where a fine piece of execution 
is desired. Their use is almost exclusively confined to the sign 





Fig. II. Yxi^. 12. 

painter. It is a singular fact that almost every principal city has 
a local style of lettering, both for wagon and sign painting. For 
instance, we find entirely different styles of letters used dn Bos- 
ton and in Philadelphia. Yet all such local styles look well when 
one is accustomed to seeing them. Years ago the Abbot-Downing 
Co., of Concord, N. H., introduced a new and very tasteful style 
of lettering upon their express wagons, and this has been copied 




Fig. 13 

to some extent by New York letterers. We give a specimen of 
this style in the word "Press," Fig. 13. 

We might enunferate many other styles of ornamental letter- 
ing, but as soon as a letter departs from its original simplicity 
and becomes ornamental or "fancy," all rules £or its formation of 
course, come to an end, and the ta&te or judgment of the painter 
takes their place. 



PAINTING AUTOMOBILE RADIATORS. 



Insufficient radiation, poor working of engine, and not a few 
other troubles closely connected with the mechanism of the car 
have lately been credited to the practice of painti-ng the radiator 
with heavy pigments, and then, perchance, varnishing over all this 
mass of substance. More than likely the practice above referred 
to has developed more or less of the insufficient rad-iation com- 
plained of and it can all be obviatea by simply going back to a 
simpler way of painting the part in ^uestion. 

Liquid as-phaltum, thinned -a bit, and applied sparingly, in one 
single coat, is used by many painters with satisiactory results. 
Lacking color intensity add a little ivory black, beating all to- 
gether very intimately. 

Aluminum bronze thinned with brass or metal lacquer, makes 
one of the most durable coatings for radiators. Lamp black 
worked up fine and smooth in wearing body varnish, and applied 
in a thin body, makes another permanent material for the radia- 
tor. The essential thing is to get on a thin coat of some very 
tough, wearing, durable pigment. 



PAINTING THE METAL AUTOMOBILE BODY. 



Since the steel automobile body is being used and must be 
dealt with by the painter it is important to remember that from 
its surface, before painting, all scale and rust formation should 
be cleaned off. The sand blast operated by compressed air is 
perhaps the only real method which gets right down to the seat 
of the trouble and removes everything inimical to the paint and 
the other materia»l applied to the surface. In the small shop or 
garage the sand blast is not, as a rule, available, and lacking this 
system the painter may, as the next best thing, scour the surface 
with a -wire brush, working it thoroughly around bolt heads, 



mouldings, etc., and finishing off with emery cloth. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this last preparatory merthod may very well be usel 
upon the aluminum surface. The main consideration in painting 
the metal surface, whether it be steel or aluminum, is first of all, 
to get the surface clean, and as near as possible to its condition 
as it came from the mill. Then in priming use either a thor- 
oug'iily reliable patent metal primer or a mixture of raw linseed 
oil, turpentine and some "bodying up" pigment. Giving this prim- 
er reasonable time, fetch the finish along in the usual way. 



DEVELOPING LAKE PIGMENTS UPON CAR- 
RIAGES AND AUTOMOBILES. 



The use of such pigments has increased enormously during 
the past few years both upon horse drawn and horseless vehicles. 
Probably the increase has been more marked upon the automobile 
although the popularity of the fine, rich lakes, aglow with bril- 
liancy, has caught the fancy of the carriage and wagon user to 
an exhilarating extent. Probably this popularity is due in no 
small -degree to the painters who formerly entertained the brief, 
apparently, that the lake pigments could be handled and placed 
with becoming charm upon the surface only by a system which, 
at the minimum, meant an expense out of all proportion to what 
might be asked as a fair return for the labor and material ex- 
pended, but who in these later years have found their belief with- 
out warrant. 

Under the old method of developing lakes upon t-he carriage or 
wagon surface there was of necessity very elaborate practices in 
bringing the surface up to the point of applying the lakes. The 
lake was then put on as a flat color, and subsequently coated up- 
on with enough glaze coats to produce a wonderful lustre and 
beauty. 

All this, however, -has given way to a practice less expensive, 
but scarcely less effective, although, of course, not worked out 
so finely in detail. It is understood at the outset, or should be, at 
any rate, that the lake pigments are not quite so transparent, as 
we find them in the general market to-aay, as they were twenty 
years ago, and on this score lack somewhat in brilliancy; but if 
they have deteriorated in this respect, they have grown to be 
pigments easier handled and with increased covering power. 

Now, in brief, what is the generally accepted custom of devel- 
oping these lake pigments upon surfaces for medium grade work? 

Bring the surface up as closely as possible to the color of the 
lake desired. Mix these preparation ooats in raw linseed one 
part and turpentine seven parts. 

Then in an elastic rubbing varnish use the lake, previously 
thinned with turpenitine to the consistency of varnish, making 
the two — the lake and the varnish — equal in volume. Mix thor- 
oughly, and apply as a color, using a soft flat brush, proportioned 
in size to the size of the surface, for the work. When dry, lightly 
knock the gloss down with a tuft of trimmer's hair stock, and 
flow on, at proper intervals, two coats of the lakes mixed in elas- 
tic rubbing varnish in the proportion of one and one-half ounce 
of pigment to one-eighth gallon of varnish. Over this, one coat 
of pale rubbing varnish, surfaced in due time fine and uniform, 
then finish with a pale elastic body finishing varnish. 



FILLER FOR HARDWOOD. 



Make a very thick paste of boiled linseed oil and powdered 
starch; add a little japan and then with oil of turpentine reduce 
to working consistency. For dark ash and chestnut add a little 
raw sienna; for -walnut, add burnt umber and a little Venetian 
red. For white oak or white ash no color is required, for other 
woods, use enough color to cover the white of the starch. Apply 
with a brush or rag; let stand a few minutes, then sandpaper. 



Captain Bellanger of the French army corps has established a 
new speed record by flying a distance of one hundred miles 
across country in 70 minutes. 
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PAINTING AND VARNISHING, 



Mr. Marrow, of the Masury establishment, not long since spoke 
a few words on the always interesting subject which is head- 
lined. The Philadelphia wagon builders were the 'hosts. We re- 
print some of the more prominent of the speaker's observations: 

My keynote is purity. There has never been a time in the 
whole history of painting when there were so many substitutes, 
so many would-be leads, so many would-be oils, so many would- 
be turpentines, as there are to-day, and the^e "would-bes" never 
made so much noise, never made such strong claims, as they do 
to-day, and yet, gentlemen, I do noit hesitate to say to you in the 
strongest possible way that there is no substitute for linseed oil 
or turpentine in painting, nor for the hard fossil gums in var- 
nishes. 

We can take no chances on «the finish of our carriage or wagon. 
The surface has got to stand sun and rain, snow and sleet, the 
mud and grit of the streets, and the strain and stress of load as 
well as the claim of contraction and e.x.pansion from heat and 
cold. 

It is a general idea that carriages and wagons are not painted 
in as durable a manner as they were years ago. This is only 
partly true, and in so far as it is true it is due to two reasons — 
first, the desire for hurry, and second, the use of substitutes. If 
we stick to pure linseed oil and pure lead for our priming coats, 
we will protect in the surest way the wood from moisture, and 
the permanency of succeeding coats is assured as far as the prim- 
ing coat is concerned. Our foundation must be good, or any 
work done on top will be worthless. 

After the priming we come to the filling, or surfacing. The ob- 
ject of this is, of course, to get a hard, smooith, level surface for 
the color and varnish. The practice usually is to give two coats 
of keg lead thinned with varying proportions of linseed oil and 
turpentine. If we use pure oil and pure turpentine we will have 
no trouble. Most of the substitutes for turpentine on the market 
are made from petroleum products containing more or less pro- 
portions of wood turpentine or the regular spirits of turpentine. 
The genuine s-pirits of turpentine is, as you all know, the product 
of the pine tree. By a method of distillation they distill every- 
thing out of the wood, and by a process of refining get the tur- 
pentine out of the distillate; but you can see at once how diflFerent; 
this process is from that which gives us the true spirits of tur- 
pentine, and while it is true that by their process of refining they 
finally get a chemically pure turpentine, at the same time it is 
different. The odor is different, being very disagreeable and irri- 
• tating to eyes and nose. 

The substitutes containing any proportion of petroleum or 
rosin are not to be relied upon in carriage or wagon painting. 
Pure spirits of turpentine does not completely evaporate from the 
paint, or whatever coating it may be used in, and I think this is 
one of its important functions. I know that a good many people, 
even among painters, think that the only function of turpentine 
is that of being thinner, which brings the paste paint to a brush- 
ing consistency, and its peculiarity of slow evaporation, allowing 
the painter time to brush out the coat; but this is not all. Tur- 
pentine does not completely leave the paint. If you evaporate a 
portion of pure spirits of turpentine on a shallow dish, for in- 
stance, when the evaporation is complete you will find a gummy 
residue left. This is not common resin, as some suppose, but it 
is an oxidized product which has a distinct value in the paint film 
when dry. 

The power of turpentine to absorb oxygen plays a very im- 
portant part in painting, and is very little understood. The average 
painter knows nothing about it. No substitute has this power of 
absorbing oxygen. Some evaporate completely like benzine; oth- 
ers only partially evaporate, leaving an oily, greasy residue of a 
greater or lesser proportion, according to the make. Now, this 
oil or greasy residue, which is surely left in the paint film may 
be very small, but it is bound to have an effect upon the finished 



job — not only one effect, but many. It is likely to cause crack- 
ing, flaking, sinking in and final perishing. Nor is the painter 
always to blame; the guilty one may be the color grinder, who 
buys or has made for him a cheap japan to grind his colors in; it 
may be the varnish maker from whom you buy your japan, mix- 
ing or rubbing varnish, as the case may be, or it may be the 
storekeeper from whom you buy your turpentine. 

The same remarks almost apply to substitutes for linseed oil 
Its characteristic property is its power to dry. There are a few 
other oils, suoh as sunflower oil, walnut oil, poppy oil, and some 
others have this property in some slight degree, but none to 
compare with linseed ail, and as a rule they are too expen- 
sive to use as a substitute, even if they were of equal value as 
drying oils, so that for substitutes we are forced to the non- 
drying oils, such as resin oil and petroleum. In order to make 
these dry they must be treated with dryers, but they s-how the 
same objection as I have described in the substitute turpentines. 

In this connection I must not fail to mention tung oil, or Chi- 
nese wood oil, as it is commonly called. I believe this oil is 
destined to play a very important part in the painting and varnish- 
ing; in fact, it does to-day, but not as a substitute for linseed oil 
This oil was introduced to the trade about ten years ago, and 
has gradually come into general use among varnish manufactur- 
ers, not so much in carriage varnishes as in furniture and agri- 
cultural implements. There is no question but that it has many 
good points, but manufacturers will jump at conclusions, its 
very good properties will be accepted and made much of, and 
they will push it to the front, forgetting or ignoring any faults 
it may have instead of waiting until it has been tried and demon- 
strated in every case that it is suitable for the work. I do not 
class tung oil as a substitute; it is a new thing, and in places 
has proved itself to possess quality of merit. 

Varnish, as you all know, is a combination of gum, oil, tur» 
pentine and some other solvent or thinner, together with th« 
proper amount and kind of dryer. The gum is sometimes re- 
ferred to as copal. This gum is equally important as the oil or 
turpentine. It would take too long to explain all the kinds of 
varieties of copals used in varnish making, but Kauri liolds th* 
first place. While different varnish makers profess to be able by 
their particular process to obtain perfect results with other va- 
rieties, all agree that Kauri is the safest. This mixes and holds in 
better combination with paint or color than any of the others, 
and I think sometimes the cause of failure in your finished car- 
riage or wagon is due to the fact that the right kind of gum has 
not been used in the manufacture of the varnish that enters into 
some of the coats. 

There have been a great number of "systems" devised for the 
purpose of hastening the work of painting a carriage or wagon. 
Many of these have been found to give satisfactory results. The 
only remark I have to make in regard to these is that the pig- 
ment, of whatever nature, should be held together with pure oil, 
pure turpentine and the proper amount and kind of japan dryer 
or varnish, as the case may be. 

The important part of painting is the nailing or fastening on 
of the coats, the first coat being just as important as the last. 
The nails and screws are the oils, the japans or dryers. The var- 
nishes and thinners used in making paints should be of the best, 
and if bought from reliable houses who have made a study of the 
different materials, you should feel assured that your work will 
be all that is demanded from it. 



BUYS THE CROZIER FACTORY. 



G. W. Millikan, manufacturer of automobile bows in Mont- 
pelier, Ind., is removing his factory to Muncie, in the same state. 
He has -purchased the building formerly occupied by the Crozier 
Automobile Works and expects to commence operations in the 
new location within a couple of weeks. 
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A TALK ON TIRE SETTING. 



I would like to give your readers my way of setting tires, says 
H. C. Deible, in the American Blacksmith: We hardly ever set 
less than three sets at a time — from three to sax, and mainly four. 
That makes a nice day's work for a smith and helper. To begin 
with, we lay the four sets of tires on the floor, side by side, run a 
wheel over front and hind to get length, add three times the 
thickness of tire, cut oflF, straighten edgewise, and run through 
bender. I am always very careful to get them bent round and true. 
Now I take my tire wheel or traveler and run all the wheels, marl 
them hind and front from one to eight, and also mark the size 
of each wheel and the number on the tire wheel. Our tire wheel 
is made of a small circular saw; the handle is of wood with slot 




sawed into one end with fine rip saw, and riveted through center 
of wheel, so that it runs perfectly true. The engraving shows the 
tire wheel. In the measurements, No. 1 is a groove made with a 
fine file, and is the starting point; No. 2 is front wheel measure- 
ments, and No. 3 hind wheel measurements. Now we are ready to 
begin welding tire. The wheels are all run and set out near the 
tire stone, No. 1 first, then No. 2 and so on up to No. 8. First, I 
true up the ends, then turn tire and mark exact length. Then I 
heat, cut oflF, scarf and weld. When the tires are all welded. I lay 
them down to heat on a foundation of heavy irons, so that they 




rest in four places. I build a good fire and heat them hot enough 
to cause them to drop on easily, without hammering or sledging. 
Then we lift them out of the fire with long-handled tongs, drop 
them on wheels and cool them, using hose and city -water for the 
cooling. I give heavy tires, such as \% inches by % inches, of 1^ 
inches by ^ inch, from 3-16 to J4 "inch draw. That, with heat from 
weld, makes to 7-16 of an inch draw. I have no trouble in giv- 
ing new wheels the proper dish. We give heavy wheels from to 
^ inch dish. We use J/^-inch Stayer hubs. I believe that I set 
more than one hundred sets of tires, new and old, each year for 
thirty-five years. 



WILL ERECT AND OWN BUILDING. 



Definite steps to further the organization's plans to erect a 
building for exposition purposes were taken at the regular meet- 
ing of the Peoria (111.) Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Club 
at its regular monthly meeting at the Creve Coeur Club February 
18. President W. O. Ireland named a committee of five to confer 
with the industrial committee of the Chamber of Commerce at a 
meeting which was held Monday evening, February 27. 

Implement dealers in Illinois, disgruntled at the State Board 
of Agriculture because of its alleged lack of interest in according 
state dealers good exhibition places at the state fair, and because 
of alleged favors shown Chicago mail order houses, have voted 
to organize for an implement and vehicle show at Peoria. 



OBITUARY 



William U. Jubc, head of John P. Jube & Co., carnage materials 
of New York, died January 21 at his home in East Orange, N. J., 
from a complication of diseases. He was 74 years old and the 
ddest son of John P. Jube, who founded the New York business. 

Christian Gentes, for half a century engaged in the manufacture 
of wagons and carriages in Peoria, 111., died February 7, aged 75 
years. He was born in Woldersheim, Bavaria, Germany, and 
came to the United States in 1854. He worked at his trade for 
some years as wagon and carriage builder and later became a 
member of the firm of Folz & Gentes, which was succeeded by 
the present firm of C. Gentes & Son. He is survived by one son, 
Robert, the business partner, and two daughters. 

E. W. Copeland, founder of the Fourth street ^^-agon works at 
Clinton, Iowa, died at Seattle on January 4. 

Geo. H. Fernald, president of the Fernald Manufacturing Co., 
of North East, Pa., died at Denver, Colo., January 24, after an 
illness of a few days. The deceased was born in Ohio July 8, 
1864, but he lived the greater part of his life at No-rth Elast, Pa- 
He organized the Fernald Manufacturing Company in 1896. The 
deceased had a wide circle of friends and acquaintances among 
carriage manufacturers and jobbers, and was a familiar figure at 
vehicle manufacturers* conventions. During the past five years 
Mr. Fernald spent most of his time in Denver, where he was in- 
terested in the automobile trade as president of the Fernald Au- 
tomobi-le Company. 

John Sticker died in a hospital in Greensboro, N. C, February 
9. He was a traveling salesman in the employ of the Brockw^ay 
Wagon Company, of Homer, N. Y., and was one of the oldest 
salesmen on the road. While on the soutaern trip for his firm tie 
was taken ill at Greensboro, N. C, and went to the hospital, 
where he died. Mr. Sticker was born in Pennsylvania 70 years 
ago. Surviving him are three daughters and one brofher. The re- 
mains were taken to Rome, N. Y., for burial. 

Frank Slosson, secretary of Bain Wagon Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
passed away February 4. He was born in Richmond, Mass., in 
1847. A week before his death he had been operated upon for a 
perforation of the wall of the stomach and although he nrade a 
brave fight for life he could not survive. He resided in Kenosha 
more than 40 years. 

Charles G. Bartsch, Jr., son of a carriage builder in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., died in a cell as result of a blood clot on brain caused uy 
fractured skull. He had been attacked and robbed when found . 
by police, who acted on supposition that victim was intoxicated. 

John Reznor, Rochester, N. Y., former carriage builder, died 
February 23, by shooting himself. He was cleaning a revolver 
and the doubt as to accident or suicide is unresolved. 

Joseph O. Hutton, a well known representative of C. Schrack 
& Co.. of Philadelphia, died at his residence in Germantown, 
Philadelphia, recently. 

Henry Walschmidt, of Columbus, Ohio, died February 3, aged 
51 years. K widow, two sons and five daughters survive. 

Archibald McKinnon, of A. J. & A McKinnon, Crookston, Mon- 
tana, large implement and vehicle concern, is dead. 

John B. Shaw, South Connellsville, Pa., an ex-wagon maker, is 
dead at the age of 90. His second wife survives. 

George Ironside, forty years a wagom maker, died Febriwry 12. 
Wife and two children survive. 



GRAMM ELARGEMENT AGAIN NECESSARY. 



Although the Gramm Motor Ca-r Co. only last month removed 
from Bowling Green, Ohio, and took possession of its new and 
larger plant at Lima, Ohio, the necessity for more room already 
has become apparent. As a 'result, plans for an addition now arc 
being drawn. 
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Description of Fashion Plates 



equipment of the rear wheels with tires larger than would other- 
wise be used. 



THE PIERCE-ARROW FIVE^TON TRUCK. 



(Illustrated on Page 343.) 

When a company that has been manufacturing passenger cars 
for ten years engages in the making of trucks there is bound to 
be more than ordinary interest in what that truck will be. That 
interest is added -to when the company is one whose standing 
in the industry is of the highest character. It is prepared to mar- 
ket a comp'leted vehicle of five ton<s capacity and the announce- 
ments made show that this car will bring to the Americaai mar- 
ket a numbcir of fresh ideas and a novelty in truck practise on 
this side of the water, the worm and worm wheel for the final 
drive. 

The motor of the new Pierce- Arrow truck is of the fouT cylin- 
der vertical type, the cylinders being cast in pairs. It has a bore of 
\y% inches and a stroke of 6 inches, giving a nominal rating of 
38 horsepower. The general design of this motor is very much 
like that of the Pierce-Arrow passenger cars, although the con- 
struction, in every detail, is much heavier and fitted for truck 
necessity. 

Many reasons are advanced far the use of the worm gear, one 
of the most important being the far greater reduction necessary 
for a truck than for a touring car. In the case of the truck a re- 
duction of seven or eight to one is needed and this makes the 
bevel gear impracticable because of the great size that would be 
required. The problem of a compound gear drive in the rear 
axle is not an inviting one and many engineers consider the use 
of a jack shaft with chains and sprockets a make-shift arrange- 
ment. For this reason alone the worm drive would present al- 
luring possibilities. Its simplicity of construction as compared 
with other types of final drive for truck purposes is not the only 
point that commends the worm drive, however. It has been found 
by repeated tests under all conditions of service that it gives an 
efficiency of 95 per cent against 80 to 85 per cent for the combined 
jack shaft, s.procket and chain drive. Another factor that must be 
reckoned with in the worm drive is that it is absolutely silent in 
operation and not only that but it has a decided tendency to in- 
duce quietness in other construction members. 

The rear axle of the Pierce-Arrow truck is of the full floating 
type. The front axle is a solid one-piece, drop forging of I-beam 
section made of special heat treated steel. It is perfectly straight. 
The frame of the truck is of pressed, cold-rolled special carbon 
manganese steel, heat treated after forming. It is of the channel 
section type. 

Several types of bodies arc provided but the expectation ts 
that it will be necessary to meet the special requirements of the 
various businesses which will use trucks of 5-ton capacity. 

In placing the driver's seat behind the motor instead of over it 
the European practise in this respect has been adhered to. §y 
placing the seat where it is there is less weight on the front 
wheels which makes driving an easiier task, the motor is much 
more accessible, the control levers are simpler and more direct 
and access to the driver's seat is more direct. 

The decision to adopt the design by which the driver's seat is 
placed back of the motor was reached partly through the exper- 
ience of several companies to which experimental trucks were 
loaned. One of the lessons lea»rned then was that on trips where 
a part of the load is delivered en route the proportion of weight 
on the front wheels increased rapidly as that on the rear wheels 
decreased. Toward the end of the trip the steering, accordingly, 
would remain as hard as when the full load was on while the 
traction would be decided less, owing to the lack of weight on 
the rear wheels. 

So far as tire wear is concerned the matter of a greater load on 
the rear wheels than on the front is taken care of simply by the 



ALCO THREE-TON TRUCK. 



(Illustrated on Page 343.) 

The American Locomotive Co. is making a strong bid for com- 
mercial work, and we show one of the 3-ton trucks made by the 
company. In the February issue we fully described the exhibit of 
the company in Madison Square Garden show, which makes more 
than mention of this truck unnecessary. 



LULL BUGGIES. 



(Illustrated on Pages 344-345.) 

The two examples of the buggy work being turned out by the 
Lull Carriage Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., are the job, without and 
with the top. The feature is the treatment of seat, which is, of 
the so-called twin auto style, 18 inches deep, dug-out panels. The 
painting is black and lake, the gear and the dug out parts of 
panels being in lake, the other parts black. It makes a striking 
looking job, well calculated to attract dealers' sales. 



FLINT WAGON WORKS TRUSTEESHIP AT AN 

END. 



The Flint (Mich.) Wagon Works, which has been under the 
control of a board of directors representing the banking creditors 
of the concern, has been transferred back to the original board of 
directors. 

The company's announcement indicates that the entire indebt- 
edness of $518,000, with interest, has been paid, and consequently 
the banking concerns withdrew their representatives as trustees. 
The company announces that the business outlook for this year is 
the brightest in its history. The entire automobile output of the 
factory, amounting to about 1,200 cars, has been sold, and the de- 
mand for other vehicles indicates a prosperous year in that line. 

Officers of the company say that the general depression that 
existed last summer in the financial end of the automobile busi- 
ness Avas responsible for the embarrassment. The difficulties were 
not due to any falling off in business or other causes, but simply 
because they chanced to be creatures of the same circumstances 
that caused a general readjustment of the finances in automobile 
circles. When the depression occurred the wagon works was not 
in a position to meet a demand of $100,000 that was made upon 
it by a Chicago bank, which held the company's note for that 
amount. The company's inability to meet that obligation im- 
paired its credit to the extent that all of the creditors joined in 
attempting to obtain a settlement of their claims. Out of these 
demands, which were presented at a meeting of the representa- 
tives of the banking concerns and representatives of the Wagon 
Works last fall, grew the temporary working arrangement that 
has just ceased by the payment of all the outstanding obligations 
of the company. 



NEW AUTO COMPANY FOR CLEVELAND. 



Through a deal consummated in February Cleveland gets an 
automobile factory. The company, to be known as the Croxton 
Motor Co., has been inconporated under the laws of Ohio for 
$250,000, and will begin soon the construction of taxicabs, motor 
trucks, and pleasure cars. The company is an outgrowth of the 
Croxton-Keeton Motor Car Co., of -lassillon. The plant to be 
occupied is a five-story brick structure formerly occupied by the 
Baker Motor Vehicle Co. H. A. Croxton, of Massillon, has been 
chosen president and general manager of the new company and 
will remove to Cleveland at once, as will H. D. Michaels, of New 
Yo«rk, who is heavily interested in the company. J. O. Stoltz, of 
New York, will be vice-president. 
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RECENTLY GRANTED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE VEHICLE TRADE. 



965,551 — Vehicle Lamp. Irvingr H. Atwood, Ameabury, Mass. 
965,681— Wheel. Samuel Ba^ell, Hankinson, Miss. 
965,272— Vehicle Fender. Samuel Baxter, Staleybridge, England. 
965,281— Pneumatic Tire. John Corwin, Chicago, 111. 
965,158— Support for Carriage Lamps. Hiram L. Cowles, Princeton, 
Minn. 

965,288— Front Automobile Axle. Jew Garlick, Paterson, N. J. 
965,705— Means for Securing Wheels to Axles. Harry C. Grant, Bay- 
onne, N. J. 

965.679— Vehicle Spring. Karl W. Hammer and C. L. Crist, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

965,459 — Combined Buggy Top and Rein and Robe Holder. Allen Hltt, 
Gustine, Texas. 

965,191— Elliptic Spring. Harry Jeffrey, Louisville, Ky. 

965,715 — Demountable Rim for Automobiles. Charles Johnson, Buffalo. 
N. Y. 

965,478— Driving and Steering Mechanism for Vehicles. Daniel A. 
Miller, East St. Louis, 111. 

965,313 — Sled Runner Attachment for Vehicle Wheels. Jacob M. Mit- 
tleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

965,539 — Automobile Wheel. Charles Rasmussen, assignor of one- 
half to P. W. Steinbeck, New Haven, Conn. 

965,747 — Automatic Wagon Brake, Engene F. Rlckerson, Butler, Ga. 

965,233 — Storm Front for Vehicles. George W. Scott, assignor to the 
Star Storm Front Company, Troy, O. 

965,341— Tightening Tires and Spokes in Fellies. Alfred B. Smith, 
near Topeka, Kan. 

966.492— Metallic Wheel. Samuel Strobl, Chicago, 111. 

965,419— Sleigh Brake and Stop. Henry F. Troh, Glenwood, Wash. 

965,345 — Draft Equalizer. Harley O. Turner, assignor of one-half to 
B. G. Bock, Lebanon, Kas. 

966,290 — Shock Absorber. Dolvan B. Akard, San Francisco, Cal. 

965,847— Vehicle Wheel Rim. John M. Alderfer, Sharon Center, Ohio* 

966,296— Spring Wheel. Clarence J. Bailey and W. Jansen, Dryden, 
N. Y. 

966,073 — ^Differential Axle Device. Arnold Becker, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

965,864— Vehicle Top. George F. Brewster, Chandler, Okla. 

965,986 — Carriage Curtain Fastener. Fred S. Carr, Brookline, assigrn- 
or to Carr Fastener Company, Boston, Mass. 

966,082— Non-skidding Device. Lewis D. Christie, Bridgeport, Conn. 

965,990 — Wagon Reach. Daniel Cosner, Lenore, Idaho. 

965,994 — Automobile Running Gear. John Eckhard, Boston, Mass. 

966,006— Sled. Wellington Gillaspie. Elizabeth, W. Va. 

966,114— Draft Gear. Thomas L. McKeen, Easton, Pa. 

966,037 — Carriage Top. Wm. C. Mitchell and G. A. Harrison, La 
Fayette, Ind. 

966,043 — Vehicle Step. George P. H. Nelson, Lake Providence, La. 

966.117— Vehicle Pole. John N. O'Niell. Georgetown, Ont., Canada. 

966,401 — Buggy Shackle. Charles F. Perry, Harlingen, assignor of 
one-half to W. F. Hutchinson, Olney, Texas. 

966,062— Portable Wagon Dump and Grain Elevator. Herman S. 
Swanson, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

966.785— Automobile Windshield. Frank W, Aurig, assignor to T. S. 
Shibe. Philadelphia, Pa. 

966,994— Detachable Wheel Rim. Thomas W. Broomell, assignor of 
one- third to G. A. Lichtenberger and one-third to C. H. Bear, York, 
Pa. 

966,519— Motor Vehicle. Alanson P. Brush, Detroit, Mich. 

966.656— Draft Gearing. John F. Courson, Pitcaim, Pa. 

967,006— Axle Clutch. Robert C. Feile. Reedsvllle, Wis. 

966,437 — Coupling for Whiffletrees. Ferdinand Fellhauer, Osbom, Mo. 

966,461— Spoke Extractor. Joseph Messinger. Philadelphia, Pa. 

966,577 — ^Wheel Mount and Axle. George D. Munsing, Newark, N. J. 

966,586 — Automobile Front Axle with Drive. Andrew O. Nordquist, A. 
R. Nordquist and C. W. Nordquist, Minneapolis, Minn. 

967,052 — Vehicle Shaft Attachment. Henry M. Powell, Omaha, Ga. 

967,065 — Cushion Tire for Vehicle Wheels. Leo L. Savoie, New Or- 
leans, La. 

966,776 — ^Whlp Socket and Lock. Carl C. Shaw, Cynthiana, Ind. 
967,078— Sleigh. Stephen Springett, Owosso, Michigan. 
966,868 — Shock Absorber. Napoleon St. Francis, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
966,722— Brake for Road Vehicles. Wm. H. Weight, Bishopton, Bris- 
tol England. 

966,510— Brace for Auxiliary Vehicle Springs. Wm. Young, assignor 
to Supplementary Spiral Spring Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

967,100 — Traction Device for Automobiles. Charles F. Zillmer and G. 
A. Strohhaecker, Milwaukee, Wis. 

967,305— Vehicle Top Bow Holder. Clarence L. Blair, San Francisco, 
Cal., assignor by mesne assignments, to Auto Specialties Manufac- 
turing Company. 

967.154 — Dump Wagon. Andrew C. Baker, Albion, Mich. 

967.155— Doubletree Attachment. Wm. R. Ball, Bryan, Texas. 
967,599— Demountable Rim for Vehicle Wheels. Frederic N. Bende- 

larl, Cleveland, Ohio. 

967.722— Driving Gear for Motor Vehicles. Wm. Bushey, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

967.723— Wheel Attachment. John C. Butterfleld, Belmond, Iowa. 
967,728— Vehicle Gearing. John J. Charley, Kew, Victoria, Australia. 
967,170— Running Board for Automobiles. Howard E. Coffin, assignor 

to Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 

967,740— Vehicle Wheel. George Dorflfel, Fruitvale, Cal. 

967,506— Vehicle Tire. Edward W. and P. J. Evans, Waltham, Mass. 

967,181— End-Gate. Wilhelm A. Glermann, Blencoe, Iowa. 

967,779 — Tire Protector. Charles W. Jasmer, Marshfleld, Wis. 

967,643 — ^Vehicle Tire. John A. Keller, assignor to L. Shubert, New 
York, N. Y. 

967.786 — Automobile Transmission Gearing. Frank F. Kohler, South 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

967.529— Dirigible Lamp for Motor Vehicles. Frank W. Larcher, as- 
signor to A. H. Lent, Oakland, Cal. 

967,205— Pivot Light. Alfred H. Lent, Oakland, Cal. 
967,553— Spring Wheel for Vehicles. Charles F. Quick, Yonkers, N.Y. 
967,467— Tire Armor. Paul M. Stephen, San Francisco, Cal. 
967,473— Breaking Cart. John F. Whitman, Belvidere, 111. 



967,249— Spring Tire for Wheels. Silvio A. Schewczik, Vienna, Aut- 
tria-Hungary. 

967,248— Automobile Radiator. Adam Schepper and E. Covert, Bay 
City, Mich. 

967,698 — Running Gear for Motor Vehicles. Horace E. Wray, Uklah, 
Cal. 

Copies of the above patents may be obtained for fifteen cents each 
by addressing John A. Saul, solicitor of patents, Fendall Buildingr* 
Washington, D. C. 



RECENTLY EXPIRED PATENTS OF INTEREST 
TO THE VEHICLE TRADE. 



Patents Expired January 9, 1911. 

512,459 — ^Wheel. Jonah Turner, Blendville, Mo. 

512.501— Vehicle Spring. George T. Chapman, New York, N. Y. 

512.502— Vehicle Spring. George T. Chapman, New York, N. Y. 
612,666— Vehicle Hub. Bamhard Schad, Batavia, N. Y. 

Patents Expired January 16, 1911. 
512,776— Running Gear for Vehicles. Charles A. Warren, Columbus.O. 

Patents Expired January 23, 1911. 
513,162— Rein Support. Frank E. Van Loan, Rome, Pa. 
613,394— Vehicle Brake. Elijah Hays, Warsaw. Ind. 

Patents Expired January 30, 1911. 
613,578— Folding Vehicle Top. Salem E. Kierolf, Jackson, Tenn. 
613,739— Vehicle Top. Edwin D. Stevenson, Wadsworth, Ohio. 
613,765— Oscillating Device for Vehicles. Edward M. Crane, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

Patents Expired February 6, 1911. 

614,067— Wagon Body. Charles A. Erickson, Red Wing, Minn. 
514,219— Holdback for Vehicles. William Finlay, Schoolcraft, Mich. 
614,347— Vehicle Top. Frederick Buob, Cincinnati, Ohio. 



PROFIT SHARING. 



In January every employe of the Lilley Carriage Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., received a check of 3>4 per cent of the net earn- 
ings of the company, based on his earning capacity, for a period 
of twelve months' service, in compliance with the company's rule 
under its plan of co-operation with its mechanics. This plan of 
co-operation was introduced some four years ago by Owen Lilly, 
Sr., president and manager of the Lilly Carriage Company, with 
the full consent of every member of his directory board. Since 
the inauguration of this scheme, the company's business has 
steadily increased every year. The plan is simple and applies to 
every mechanic, black as well as white, who has attained a twelve 
months* continuous service with the company. The highest pre- 
vailing wage is paid to every man in proportion to his worth as 
a mechanic. 



PATENT MIX-UP 



A carriage evener invented tf%r L. and Duncan McGregor, 
brothers, of Duluth, Minn., has caused a lot of litigation. In a 
decision handed down by Judge' Dibell it was decided that Miles 
T. Frink and the Alvarado Manufacturing Company own the 
rights to the patent. After inventing the evener, the McGregors 
applied for a patent, but being without money, entered into an 
agreement with N. H. Smith to form a company capitalized at 
$25,000 in 2,500 shares of $10 each. They were to deliver the 
patent to the company. They finally refused to turn over the 
psitent and later assigned their rights to Miles T. Frink for a val- 
uable consideration. Frink then assigned the patent to the Alva- 
rado Company. 

THESE WERE THE SUBJECTS. 

The large and very successful meeting of the Retail Dealers' 
Hardware and Implement Association, Texas Hardware Jobbers' 
Association, and the Southwestern Harness and Saddlery Manu- 
facturers* Association in Houston, February 14, discussed the fol- 
lowing subjects: National Federation; Cost Accounting; Our In- 
surance Exchange; Should Dealers Buy from Manufacturers 
Who Sell to Catalogue Houses?; Competition from Jobbers; A 
Peddlers' Law; Parcels Post and Its Effect; Price Cutting Com- 
petition Among Dealers; Express Rates; Retail Advertising; 
Charity Advertising. A very successful exhibition was a part of 
the show. 
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Trade News From Near and Far 



BUSINESS CHANGES. 



A. H. Hart, Winona, Minn., has purchased the plant of the St. 
Charles Wagon Co. 

Gould Bros, have purchased the stock of vehicles, etc., of F. J. 
Allender, in Sterling, Kas. 

A. J. Hoehne has disposed of his stock of vehicles, etc., in Os- 
mond, Neb., to George Senift. 

W. O. Day, Brodhead, Wis., wagon maker, sold an interest in 
the business to Peter Pearson. 

Wayne Munn has i>urchased the stock of vehicles, etc., of Wal- 
ter Peterson, in Randolph, Kas. 

Grant Anderson has disposed of his stock of buggies, etc., in 
Alpena, S. D., to H. A. Munson, 

M. R. LaRue has purchased the stock of carriages, etc., of 
BilHngton &: Son, Bancroft, S. D. 

James Martnnek has purchased the stock of buggies, etc., of 
Joseph Novak, of Howclls, Neb. 

Shingledecker & Johnson have sold out their stock of vehicles, 
etc., in Audubon, la., to James Law. 

J. W. Boyett purchased the wagon and blacksmithing business 
of John Morgan at Kirb3rville, Tex. 

J. V. Palmer has purchased the implement and vehicle business 
of E. W. Campbell, in Adams, Neb. 

Gardner Bros, have sold out their stock of vehicles and hard- 
ware in Osceola, la., to A. M. Tate. 

C. Y. White & Co. have disposed of their stock of vehicles, etc., 
in Cave City, Ky., to Duke & Ferris. 

The Ohio Steel Wagon Co., Wapakoneta, Ohio, has changed 
its name to the Thompson-Brese Co. 

Desmond Bros, have succeeded to the stock of vehicles, etc., 
of the late P. A. Desmond, in Emery, S. D. 

C. R. Helber has purchased a half interest in the stock of ve- 
hicles, etc., of C. L. Rickard, in Alda, Neb. 

Frank Miller is discontinuing the handling of vehicles in Pres- 
cott, Kas., but continues in the hardware line. 

Eugene Henderson has purchased the stock of vehicles and 
hardware of Henry Ahlborn, in Lebanon, Kas. 

N. Johannes & Sons have disposed of their stock of vehicles, 
etc., in Rich Hill, Mo., to Hart, Brundage & Co. 

Castillo & Copelan-d have succeeded to the vehicle ^md imple- 
ment business of Thos. Copeland, in Blanchard, Iowa. 

Geo. Fletcher & Son have disposed of their stock of vehicles 
and implements in Neligh, Neb., to Wesley E. Bitiey.^- , 

T. E. Barnes & Son have purchased the implemsent aM buggy 
business of J. P. Wolts & Son, in Gramd JunctionJ Iowa. 

George W. Donaldson bought out the interest of R. Jd. Robin- 
son in Robinsom-Donaldson Buggy Co., at Vincennes, Ind. 

Haugen Bros, have succeeded N. N. Haugerl & Son in the 
vehicle an<i implement business in Pelican Rapjds, Minn. 

E. Murry & Co., dealers in implements and buggies at Jackson- 
ville, 111., have dissolved. J. T. Sample and his son succeed. 

T. I. Mitchell has purchased the implement business of T. P. 
Phillips & Son, in Mount Vernon, la., a«id handles vehicles. 

The control of the Krit Motor Car Co., of Detroit, has passed 
to a syndicate headed by Walter S. Russel, of the Russel- Motor 
Axle Co. The capital of the company is $250,000. 

The Keller wagon factory, Joplin, Mo., 20 acres of land and 
complete machinery and equipment of the pl|nt were soli! it auc- 
tion, W. J. Leffen bidding in the property for $40,000. 

The Miller Mfg. Co., Monroe, Wis., manufacturers of wagons, 
carriages, etc., changed name to Monroe Mfg. Co., and increased 



capital to $50,000. An addition will be erected to the factory 
building. J. F. Muerman .is president, Samuel Iseley, vice-presi- 
dent, J. C. Gillum, secretary; Jacob Steussey, treasurer. 

E. H. Stulb has bought the interest of J. Stulb in the C. Schrack 
& Company varnish concern at Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Stulb will 
continue the business personally under the firm name. 

The Halley carriage factory at Tecumseh, Mich., which was 
conducted for years by John R. Hailey, will be reopeaied by his 
son, Frank J. Hailey, who was formerly general manager of the 
factory. It is nearly fifty years ago since the elder Hailey engaged 
in the carriage industry. 

W. B. Grifftn, with the Winona (Minn.) Carriage Company, 
holding position of business manager, will close his connection 
with that concern. William E. Muir, one of the younger officials 
of the concern, who has been serving in the capacity of secretary, 
will succeed Mr. Griffin. It is expected Mr. Muir will also re- 
tain the secretaryship. E. S. Davis will become active superin- 
tendent. 

Lanpher Bros., Carthage, Mo., purchased the business of the 
MaMory Carriage Wofl'ks, owned by J. E. Mallory and E. H. 
Young. Lanpher Bros, have jointly occupied the building with 
Mallory & White, being engaged in the manufacture and repair 
of automobiles. The (new firm will incorporate for $15,000 and 
will begin the erection of a two-story factory and repair building 
just east of the building now occupied by them. 

Frank H. Hartman, proprietor of the Boyertown Carriage 
Works, Boyertown, Pa., turned over his business interest to four 
of his employes. The new corporation is composed of Milton 
Derr, a carriage builder; John Laaidis, a blacksmith; Morris Gil- 
bert, painter, and Albert Schuler, trimmer. It is understood that 
Mr. Hartman will not entirely sever his connection with the com- 
pany, but will have charge of the wholesaling department of the 
concern. 

The Janesville (Wis.) Carriage Works has passed into the con- 
trol of the two Buchholz brothers amd the estate of the late F. H. 
Buchholz. This company was organized in 1893. F. H. Buchholz, 
the manager, died in June of 1909, and his son Carl succeeded 
him to that position. The new company has increased the capi- 
tal stock from $15,000 to $30,000 and have elected Carl Buchholz 
president and George O. Buchholz secretary and treasurer. The 
company, aside from manufacturing the regular line of vehicles, 
also builds all the bodies for the Monitor Mcrtor Company. 



NEW FIRMS AND INCORPORATIONS. 



L. Steflfen has engaged in the vehicle business in Waco, Neb. 
McGuire & Small will establish a spoke factory at Aberdeen, 
Miss. 

George Fuller, Cattaraugus, N. Y., has opened a painting and 
repair shop. 

Martin Koksuma has opened a new stock of vehicles, etc., in 
Downs, Kas. 

H. L. Stultz, Hollidaysburg, Pa., has opened a vehicle and im- 
plement store. 

£. J. Kiesling & Son are putting in a stock of buggies, etc., in 
Richmond, Mo. 

J. W. Lee is reported about to open a stock of vehicles, etc., 
in Bridgeport, Neb. 

J. C. Knupel has engaged in the vehicle and implement busi- 
ness in HLngham, Mont. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Carriage Co., capital stock $100,000, 
was incorporated February 20 by W. P. Williamson, C. A. Coch- 
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ran, John Tod, W. J. Hitchcock and Henry Wick. This is the 
new Youngstown Carriage Co., successor to the Youngstown 
Carriage & Wagon Co. 

E. A. Durham & Co., are putting in a new stock of vehicles, 
etc., in Wapanucka, Okla. 

Geo. L. Dwinnell will engage in the implement and vehicle 
business at Waukesha, Wis. 

Lanphere Carriage & Auto Co., capital $15,000, has been in- 
corporated at Carthage, Mo. 

Joseph Weeks has engaged in the vehacle and implement busi- 
ness in Newman Grove, Neb. 

Buttweiler & Gau have engaged in the retail vehicle and im- 
plement business in Freeport, Minn. 

The American Wagon Co. has been incorporated in Asheville, 
N. C, with a capital stock of $50,000. 

S. C. Johnson & Sons have incorporated their vehicle and im- 
plement business in Rush Gty, Minn, 

The Capital City Carriage Co. has been incorporated in Des 
Moines, la., with a capital stock of $25,000. 

Cole & Rudesdell have established themselves in the vehicle 
and implement business in Charlotte, Mich. 

The Conder Vehicle & Furniture Co. has been incorporated in 
Kershaw, S. C, with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Wagon Factory, capital $150,000, incorpor- 
ated by Paul Waples, B. J. Tillar, Warren Heaton. 

The R. Milton Norris Co. has been incorporated in Baltimore, 
Md., with a capital of $100,00, to handle carriages, etc. 

Henry & Fink and Milton McDonald have formed a partner- 
ship and engaged in the vehicle and implement business in Bloom- 
er, Wis. 

P. B. & S. H. Matthews are about to erect a wagon factory in 
Birmingham, Ala. They are connected with the Birmingham 
Buggy Co. 

The W. H. Gillette Mfg. Co. has been incorporated in Louis- 
ville, Ky., with a capital of $100,000, to make buggy and automo- 
bile equipments. 

J. Thomson & Bros., New Orleans, La., carriages, wagons, 
carts and vehicles, capital $5,000, has been incorporated by W. B. 
Thomson and G. H. Thomson. 

Cook Carriage Co., Bloomville, O., carriages, wagons, etc., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by Thos. L. Gifford, 
Wren Bolin, H. E. Bair, W. E. Bliss, J. E. Shaw. 

Cleveland, O.— Bingham Mfg. Co., to manufacture vehicles, has 
been incorporated, capital $25,000. Incorporators, Herbert i^^ng- 
ham, W. C. Rhoades, Wm. H. Gillie, C. B. Dickey, C. F. Schrodz. 

With Joseph Stifter, of Fort Smitn, Ark., as president, J. C. 
Wallace, vice-president and James E. Recto', secretary and treas- 
urer, the organization of the American Wagon Company, Ashe- 
v'lle, N. C, has been effected. The authorized capital stock of 
the new concern is $50,000 and it is largely backed by local capi- 
tal. 



IMPROVEMENTS— EXTENSIONS. 

Spaulding Buggy Co. has established a branch at Luling. Tex. 
Birmingham (Ala.) Buggy Co. will erect a new and enlarged 
factory. 

The Model Carriage Co., Houston, Texas, is about to remodel 
its factory. 

The Bimel Buggy Co., Sidney, O., has increased its capital from 
$75,000 to $85,000. 

Morrison Motor Car Co, Chicago, 111., has increased its capital 
from $20,000 to $50,000. 

The Mexico (Mo.) Implement & Harness Co. has moved into a 
new and larger building. 

The Diamond Carriage Co., Spokane, Wash., is building a 
three-sory brick extension. 

Ruetter Hub & Spoke Co., Dexter, Mo., has increased its cap- 
ital from $24,000 to $50,000. 

Goshen (Tnd.) Buggy Top Co. has established an automobile 



body upholstering department in connection with its manufactur- 
ing plant. R. Austin, of Detroit, Mich., takes charge of the de- 
partment. 

The Colby Motor Co., of Mason City, la., has begun the erec- 
tion of a $100,000 factory building. 

The factory of the Northwest Wheel & Wagon Co., in Bcl- 
lingham. Wash, is fast neating completion. 

Downing & Averill, of Fu-Uerton, Neb., are about to erect an 
addition to their vehicle and implement store. 

The directors of the Columbia (Pa.) Wagon Co. have called a 
special meeting for the purpose of voting for or against an 
increase of the capital stock from $150,000 tp $250,000. 

The Thompson Co., Paxton, 111., has extended its implement 
and harness business to Sibley, 111., and opened a branch. The 
business at that place will be in charge of Ed. Rudolph. 

Plans for an addition to the Porter-Harkness Carriage Com- 
pany's building, Des Moines, la., have been made, 'i.ie wagon re- 
paining concern is intending to manufacture light truck freight 
wagons. 

Plans are being outlined by the Birmingham (Ala.) Buggy 
Company for the erection of a modern factory. It is stated the 
tentative plans call for a three-story factory equipped with mod- 
ern machinery. 

Two big additions to the Pierce Motor Company's plant at 
Lakeside, Wis., are now under way, which will increase the floor 
space of the concern 25,(XX) feet. The additions are 200 feet in 
length and 62 feet wide. 

The W. R. Lantz Carriage Company, Muskogee, Okla., has 
moved from its old location to a fine new home on South Fourth 
street. The Lantz connpany is one of the oldest concerns in the 
manufacturing business in Muskogee. 

It is learned that Lockport men have taken an interest in the 
Baker Cart Company of Canandaigua, N. Y., and that the con- 
cern wiH be moved to Lockport aind opened up on a large scale. 

E. R. Thomas Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has had its capi- 
tal increased $2,100,000. 



BIDS. 

Georgetown, Miss., has subscribed for a spoke factory. 

P. A. Bacon, of the Universal Motor Car Co., Denver, Colo., is 
touring the East looking for a site. The company is in the field 
with a truck. 

The Hume Carriage Co., of Amesbury, Mass., proposes to 
move to Boston, where it may have a factory in the Back Bay 
district containing some 11,500 square feet. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, is to have a new industry if the plans of the 
Universal Motor Company, an embryo concern which will manu- 
facture patented motor trucks, materialize. P. A. Balcom is vice- 
president. 

Indiana capitalists are negotiating for the purchase of the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Coal Wagon Compani", -which was incorporated 
about a year ago to manufacture coal dumping wagons under the 
Dalton patent. 

A proposition has been made by three Oklahoma and one Ar- 
kansas cities «to the directors of the Jess & Sturdy Carriage fac- 
tory, Springfield, Mo., whereby a bonus will be given them if the 
factory is moved to one or another of the cities. 

The Packers Truck Co., of Pittsburg, probably will remove to 
Wheeling, W. Va., although factory sites in several other places 
have been tendered. Wheeling capital already is invested in the 
company, however, and is expected to wield a deciding influence 
in the matter. 

The Florence Wagon Works now at Florence, .Ala., have prac- 
tically decided to make Mobile headquarters. Twenty-five acres 
of land have been donated for a factory site, also a bonus of 
$150,000 in cash. The removal of the works is the oivtcomc of a 
resolution adopted by the corporation's board of directors about 
a year ago, when it was decided that, owing to the constantly in- 
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creating export business of the comprany, a change in location 
was necessary. 

Natchez, Miss., stands a chance of getting a spoke factory that 
will employ fifty men. T. W. Ross, of Georgetown, Mass., and 
George McMasters, of Molinc, 111., are looking at sites and theire 
is every reason to believe that they wall make a selection, as 
plats and figures were sent to <them some time ago. 



FIRES. 

Hunt & Schwab, Wapello, Iowa, suffered a $300 fire loss. 
The D. Sullivan carriage shop at Norfolk, Va., -was damaged by 
fire. 

At Bellefontaine, O., the W. J. Orr spoke factory burned. Loss 
$7,000. 

James Brown, Athens, Ala., sustained a total loss by fire. In- 
surance $1,000. 

The stock of vehicles, etc., of J. H. Hale, in Virginia, Neb., 
has been destroyed ky fVre. 

The stock of vehicles, etc., of Chas Fowler, in Friend, Neb., 
has been destroyed by fire. 

Appleton Mfg. Co., Batavia, 111., suffered a severe loss by fire in 
its Omaha, Neb., repository. 

W. G. Hadley & Co.'s ca^'riage shop at Bellows Falls, Vt., was 
destroyed by fire. Loss $12,000. 

F. Keihm and A. Fauser, wagon makers, Brooklyn, N. Y., sus- 
tained fire loss. Damage not stated. 

The plant of W. G. Hadley Co., Bellows Falls, Vt., was to- 
tally destroyed by fire. Loss about $12,000. 

The stock of vehicles and hardware of Lawrence Galliher & 
Co., in Anita, la., has been damaged by fire to the extent of $50,- 
000. 

The branch of Velie Motor Co., Cincinnati, O., had several 
cars damaged by fire and water. Loss about $4,000, covered by in- 
surance. 

Fire at Council Bluffs, la., destroyed the implement building 
known as warehouse No. 2 of the Warehouse Construction Com- 
pany. Loss not given. The first and second floors were occupied 
by the Appleton Mfg. Co., implements and vehicles, of Batavia, 
Illinois. 



BUSINESS TROUBLES. 



The Hub Cycle Co., Lima, Ohio, dealers in motors and wheels, 
has gone into the hands of a receiver, C. J. Borotherton being 
named. R. E. Thomas, operating head of the company, con- 
fessed insolvency. 

Petition in bankruptcy has been filed by Frank X. Turcottc, 
Francie D. Turcotte and Louis D. Turcotte, of Everett, Mass.. 
doing business as Frank X. Turcotte & Sons, carriage repairs and 
blacksmiths. Liabilities $701. Assets nominal. 

The Detroit Valve & Fittings Co. has brought suit against the 
Sibley Motor Car Co. to recover possession of the plant of the 
com-pany located at Detroit. It is claimed that the Sibley com- 
pany is in default under the terms of a land contract for the pur- 
chase of the property. 

Harry D. Miller, trustee, has brought action against the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Vehicle Co. to foreclose on mortgages. The 
first paper is dated June 9, 1910, when the Bridgeport Vehicle 
Co. borrowed $7,500 from the plaintiff, for which he took the 
company's note, secured by a mortgage on property, 

Mary Healy, doing business in Boston, Mass.. as the Healy 
Wagon Company, is alleged to have made an assignment for the 
benefit of creditors to Ernest W. Woodside. The petitioning 
creditors are' the R. J. Todd Company, the A. M. Wood Com- 
pany, and John J. Duff, whose claims amount to $2,568. 

Joseph Ziegler has applied for a receiver for the American 
Steel Wheel Co., of Alexandria, Ind. The factory was built about 
three years ago for the purpose of manufacturing ste^l wheels 
for which there is said to be a great demand. Owing to the dis- 



agreement among the directors, however, the factory was locked 
up soon at^er its completion and since that time no work has 
been accom4>lished. The incorporators were Joseph Ziegler, Rob- 
ert Stephenson, Albert Gallam, Joseph C. Brannum, John L. 
Postal, John R. Welch and John White. 

The Dapson & Wolf Carriage Company has gone into invol- 
untary bankruptcy at Oneida, N. Y., with John Wolf aind Charles 
F. Mumroe as receivers. The liabilities are between $25,000 and 
$30,000, of which about $2,000 arc preferred, being for wages due 
the employes, many of whom arc stockholders in the company, 
and some, it is understood, mortgaged their homes to buy stock. 
The company has been in business for several years and during 
the past year has had a large trade. It is hoped that the assets 
will show a favorable condition for continuing the enterprise. 

W. L. Morsey has been appointed receiver for the L. B. Teb- 
bets & Sons Carriage Company, St. Louis,* against which pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy were begun. The firm owned and operat- 
ed a large carriage and buggy manufacturing plant. L. B. Teb- 
bets is president; George S. Tebbets vice-president; A. M. Teb- 
bets, secretary, and John C. Gee, treasurer. The liabilities are 
said to be in the neighborhood of $140,000 and the assets are es- 
timated at a figure somewhat less than that. The failure is said 
to be due to the heavy slump in the demand for carriages and 
buggies, oaused by the wide use of automobiles. 

Because of a judgment for $8,508.90, which the Commercial 
Bank and Savings Company secured, the Findlay (Ohio) Carriage 
Company was thrown into the hands of a receiver, W. D. Mc- 
Caughey being appointed. The receiver says the company is in- 
solvent to the amoun-t of $30,000, but that contracts are on hand 
which will return a profit to the company, which is capitalized at 
$150,000. The plant will continue to be operated. The legality of 
the appointment of W. D. McCaughey as receiver has been at- 
tacked by the Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Co., of Sharon, Pa., 
which filed a suit for $19,990 damages. Of this $990 is on account. 
The petition alleges the local company contracted with the Shar- 
on concern for automobile supplies and the latter was compelled 
to add new machinery to its plant to turn out the same. It al- 
leges to have made a large amount of accessories and now has 
no use for them for the reason that they are not standard. 



PERSONAL. 



V. L. Fowlkes, who traveled for the Cortland Wagon Co., has 
gone with W. N. Brockway. 

E. B. Zimmerman, of the Shamokin (Pa.) Wagon Co., is the 
probable successful candidate for county treasurer on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

W. A. Ebbert, former sales manager for the Molinc Wagon 
Co., has just been re-elected first vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Pekin Wagon Co., of Pekin, 111. 

Henry Ratterman (Ratterman & Luth), and O. B. Bannister, 
(Muncie Wheel & Jobbing Co.) were the star speakers at the 
latest Cincinnati Carriage Makers' Club dinner. 

J. H. Roninger presided at the latest meeting of the St. Louis 
Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Club at Plaaiters* Hotel. The 
annual summer outing will take place June 10. 

The board of directors of the Bain Wagon Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., elected Charles C. Brown, president of the First National 
Bank, secretary and treasurer of the company to succeed the 
late Frank Slosson. 

John L. Coxe, secretary and general manager of the Keystone 
Vehicle Company. Reading, Pa., has tendered his resignation, 
owing to ill health. Mr. Coxe has received several offers from 
different establishments throughout the state, but will not con- 
sider them until he has regained his health. He was 'receiver of 
the old Keystone Wagon Works. 

Officers of the new Heaton Wagon Factory^ Fort Worth. Tex., 
which is to be in operation by June 1. have been elected as fol- 
lows: T. H. Burney. president; Van Zandt Jarvis, vice-president: 
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C. Hightower, secretary and treasurer; Warren Heaton, general 
manager. Paul Waples, Willard Burton and Ben. J.^Tillar have 
been named as oirectors. 

O. E. Peters, of the Peters Carriage Company, Cmcinnati, O., 
whose friends have been fearful that he would never rise from 
tiis bed of sickness, where he has been for the past several 
months, is recovering nicely. 

After identification with the Buck Auto, Implement and Car- 
riage Company, Davenport, la., for mor^ than 24 years, John W. 
Buck, its president, has withdrawn from active interest in the 
company and the firm has been reorganized. C. F. Buehmann is 
now pres'ident. 



NEW INCOiRPORATIONS IN THE AUTOMOBILE 

TRADE. 



Louisville, Ky. — Urwick Motor Cart Co, capital $15,000. 
Williamsport, Pa.— Keeler Motor Car Co., capital $50,000. 
Raleigh, N. C— Welfare Automobile Co., capital $25,000. 
Independence, Mo. — ^J. W. Kerr Auto Co.; capital $2,000. 
Kewanee, 111. — Matheson Automobile Co., capital $15,000. 
New Orleans, La. — Imperial Motor Car Co., capital $5,000. 
Memhpis, Tenn. — Interstate Motor Sale Co., capital $3,000. 
Cincinnati, O. — ^J. H. Louis Automobile Co., capital $75,000. 
Indianapolis, In-d. — Seaton Spring Wheel Co., capital, $10,000. 
Waukesha, Wis. — Nyberg-Waukesha Automobile Co., capital 
$5,000. 

Wichita Falls, Tex.— Wichita Falls Motor Car Co.; capital 
$160,000. 

Wheeling, W: Va.— Auto Car Co., capital $10,000; by E. R. 
Romin and others. 

Boonville, Ind.— Boonville Auto Co., capital $10,000; by J. W. 
Winsett, Andy Franz. 

Kansas City, Mo. — Rapid Reliance Motor Truck Co., capital 
$20,000; by H. C. Shinip and others. 

Des Moines, la. — Pitt-Matthews Carriage Co., capital $10,000; 
by Mabel A. Pitt, Edwin Matthews, R. G. Griebe. 

Detroit, Mich. — King Motor Co., capital $400,000; to manufac- 
ture and deal in automobiles; by H. White, Jr., T. C. Fox and 
others. 

Detroit— Detroit Wheel Co., capital $1,000,000, by C. R. Chis- 
holm, A. W. Weir and F. A. Switzer; to manufacture a spring 
wheel. Phipps Grinnell Auto Co., capital $100,000. Kjng Motor 
Car Co., capital $400,000. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Steinhauer Truck & Motor Car Co.; capital 
$250,000, by Richard Shone, Adolph Kraeter, Peter Steinhauer, 
and others. 

Macon, Ga. — Standard Automobile Co., capital $20,000; to 
build automobiles; by J. W. Saunders, Ben C. Smith, R. C. Hous- 
er, W. F. Cooke rly. 

Camp Washingtotn, O. — Victor Lamp Co., capital, $100,000; to 
manufacture automobile lamps; by W. J. Corcoran, John L. Cor- 
coran, Edward B. Corcoran, H. R. Kerans, John Galvin. 

Lafayette, La. — Lafayette Motor Caa* Co., limited; capital $25,- 
000; to manufacture and deal in automobiles; by Charles D. Caf- 
fery, S. R. Parkerson, T. M. Blossat, Jr., L. O. Clark, J. E. Tra- 
ham. 

Indianapolis, Ind. — Motor Car Mfg. Co., capital $75,000; to 
manufacture and sell automobiles; by WiUiam C. Teasdale, Jr.; 
Fred C. Dorn, Wayne K. Bromley, Guy O. Simmons, Frank H. 
Tcagle. 



EVIDENCES OF GOOD SPRING TRADE. 



The Whitney Carriage Co., Leominster, Mass., is working 
three nights a week. 

Peabody Buggy Co., Fostoria, Ohio, liad orders on its books 
for seven months up to February 1 equal to the total business of 
last year. This will be the capacity limit of the concern without 



increasing the size of the plant, which will very probably be done 
in time to care for the growth of business which is naturally to 
be expected next year. 

The Piedmont Buggy Co., Monroe, N. C, turned out more 
than 300 buggies in January, and had 450 on the books for Feb- 
ruary. 

The Imperial Wheel Company, Flint, Mich., is enjoying its 
most successful season, according to Superintendent Arthur V 
Somers, who says the plant is running to capacity, with more 
orders ahead than the machines can turn out. The force of em- 
ployes has increased 100 men during the winter and the pay roll 
now includes 400 employes. 

Penniman & James, of Cambridge, Mass., whose shop site has 
been a carriage factory for seventy-five years, are having a fine 
trade. This firm does all kinds of carriage, wagon and automo- 
bile work, making a specialty of heavy auto truck bodies and 
auto wheel work. The present firm has existed about a year. 
Previous to that it was carried on under the name of Charles 
Waugh & Co., for about 30 years. From war time up to 1884 the 
concern was known as Thomas J. Penniman & Co., Mr. Penni- 
man's father being the head of the firm. 

The Martin Carriage Co., York, Pa., has started working full 
time. This is an unusual thing for this time of the year when the 
business is nominally quiet. It has never occurred before in the 
'history of the firm. The outlook in the general line of horse- 
drawn vehicles is most encouraging and has been the cause of 
the increased operation. Since the company's exhibit of the 
Martin motor truck at the New York show there has also been 
a noted increase of business in tnis line and orders for motor 
vehicles are coming in more rapidly. 



COMING EVENTS. 



March 11-18, Cleveland, O.—Manufactufl-ers and Dealers* Asso- 
ciation's show in Central Armory. 

March 14-18, Denver, Col.— Annual show in Denver auditorium. 

March 14-18, Syracuse, N. Y.— Syracuse Automobile Dealer's 
Association's second annual show in State armory. 

March 18-25, Pittsburg, Pa.— Annual show in the exposition 
building. 

March 25-April 1, Pittsburg, Pa.— Pittsburg Automobile Deal- 
ers' Association's fifth annual show in Duquesne Garden. 
March 27-30, Daytona, Fla.— Race meet on Daytona Beach. 
April 1-8, Montreal, Can. — Annual show in Coliseum. 



HIGH SPEED SEVERE TEST OF MOTOR CARS. 

It is not the big jolts that break the car to pieces. Most break- 
age is the result of vibration, which crystallizes the metal and 
makes it brittle. Excessive speed produces more vibration than 
anything else and unless a car is designed with a view to speed- 
ing it is rapidly torn to pieces. It is estimated that there is 
possibly one hundred times the amount of vibration at 90 miles 
an hour than there is at a speed of 40 miles an hour. 

The results of vibration arc analagous to those of heat improp- 
erly applied. Vibration increases out of all proportion of the in- 
crease in speed of the car. From the first shock when the gears 
are meshed the heat waves begin to rise through the metals in 
the car. As the vibration increases crystallization occurs. Crys- 
tallization is the transformation of molecules in the substance, so 
that its form which is to all appearance, fibrous, becomes coarse 
or crystalline structure. Heat treatment of steel is a very accu- 
rate process and simply toughens the metal and eliminates the 
possibility of crystallization to a great degree. 

This treatment is accomplished with special furnaces. Very 
special effort is made to dip the steel at the exactly proper tem- 
perature. Different treatment is given to steels for varying pur- 
poses. The highest grades of steel are used in motor cars and are 
inspected* with exceeding care before and after it is used. 
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A GOOD THOUGHT WELL PLANNED. 



ROCHESTER DEALERS' MEETING. 



Preliminary plans have been made by travelmg salesmen in 
Spokane, Wash., and throughout the Inland Empire of the Pa- 
cific Northwest to establish a home for indigent commercial trav- 
elers in Spokane. Walter P. Edris, postmaster of Spokane, who 
was a successful salesman befo-re he entered the government ser- 
vice several years ago, is chairman of the committee having the 
project in han«d. The idea has been approved by commercial 
men in eastern Washington and Oregon, north and central Idaho, 
western Montana and southeastern British Columbia, and it is ex- 
pected that work will begin this year. 

"We are negotiating for a tract of land on which to build the 
home," said Mr. Edris in making the first announcement of the 
project. "The structure will be a credit to this part of the coun- 
try as well as the men back of the plan, and the grounds will be 
comfortable as well as ornamental. The building scheme will get 
its start at the Merchants' and Traveling Men's carnival in the 
Washington state armory in Spokane, May 1 to 6, after which it 
4s purposed to begin a canvass of the traveling men in America. 
With the charter membership fees and other means the home 
can be built. 

"There are 600,000 traveling men in this country and all are 
connected with one or more associations. It will not be a big 
undertaking to get at least 100,000 to join this proposition when 
they know that by paying $1 a year they will always have a 
home as good as, or better, than they have been used to, where 
they <:aii go an-d receive the best of care v^hen adversity comes 
or life's twilight is swiftly falling. To always have that feeling 
of security is worth many times $1 a year. Though they never 
expect to take advantage of what is oflercd, there are many men 
the country over who wiH join just to know that if things should 
go wrong there is a safe retreat open to them." 



RUBBER AND GUTTA PEROHA IN BORNEO. 



A great awakening has taken place during 1910 in regard to the 
value of the n-ative gums of North Borneo, of which there are 
four, gutta-percha, gutta jelatong, gutta jangkar, and rubber. 
About the beginning of 1909 a British company obtained a con- 
cession from the Rajah to control the output of the forests of 
Sarawak, I refer to this enterprise to correct a general impres- 
sion in egard to the company, viz., though called British, it is 
said to be backed by American money, and the whole product of 
the plant goes to the United States. 

It is estimated that no less than 40,000 acres have been brought 
tinder rubber cultivation in 1910 in British North Borneo. When 
the trees now being planted become productive it is estimated 
that 50,000 will be required.— Consul O. H. Baker, Sandakan. 



HEAT-RESISTING PAINT. 



A recipe for a paint which can be used on steel that is sub- 
jected to heat is the following: Boiled linseed oil, 1-5 lb.; japan 
varnish, 1-5 lb.; turpentine, 2-5 lb.; lamp black, 1^ oz.; pure pow- 
dered graphite, XVi oz.; powdered oxide of manganese, ^ oz. 
The japan varnish and linseed oil should be mixed together, then 
add, in the order named, the lamp black, the graphite and the 
manganese. The solids must be added slowly while the mixture 
should be thinned' down with turpentine as it thickens. The paint 
must be applied at once, as it dries quickly, and should be stirred 
every time before the brush is dipped. The article to be painted 
is best done if the surface is hot when the paint is applied. 

DATE SET FOR WISCONSIN DEALERS. 

According to a recent decision of the executive committee, the 
Wisconsin Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Association 
will hold its annual convention in Milwaukee on December 12, 13 
and 14, 1911. 



Dealers in implements and vehicles gathered for the second an- 
nual convention of the New York State Retail Implement and 
Vehicle Dealers' Association which was held at Rochester, 
N. Y., February 21 and 22. A general invitation Wt*s sent to all 
the retail dealers in the state urging them to combine with the 
present members of the association for defense and protection 
against "the evils which are brought to bear against the retail 
dealers." 

During the afternoon and evening of the second day of the 
meeting the members attended the meeting and annual banquet 
of the Empire State Implement Men's Club, at the Powers* Ho- 
tel. 

The program of the convention included addresses on subjects 
of interest to retail dealers in implements and vehicles and sever- 
al discussions on matters which specifically affect the trade, in- 
cluding "Arranging and Marking Goods in Plain Figures" and 
"How to Increase Membership. 

These new officers were elected: President, A. F. Spooner, 
Richvi'lle; vice-president, Bert Giddings, Baldwinsville; secretary 
and treasurer, C. E. Wethey, Port Byron, re-elected; board of di- 
rictors, J. L. Marshall, Ithaca; J. K. Henderson, Preble; A. T. 
Angell, Penn Yan; F. D. Van Wagen, Fulton; Be«rt Giddings, 
Baldwinsville; F. H. Ebeling, Syracuse; A. Stewart, Fort Plain, 
and Frank Howe, Poland. 

A membership of two hundred out of the 1,200 hundred dealers 
in the state was reported. A paid canvasser was suggested to im- 
prove the .situation. 



A NEW TOP COMPANY. 



Edward F. Fischer and Adam Metzger have formed a partner- 
ship at 112-114 West Court street, Cincinnati, O., under the name 
of Fischer & Metzger, for the manufacture of buggy and car- 
riage tops, trimmings, cushions, backs, etc. Both are old hands 
at the business, Mr. Fischer with a record of 14 years and Mr. 
Metzger having turned out the above products upward of 35 
years. They have secured an excellent location and expect to 
enjoy a large auto top trade from the local houses. This con- 
cern is composed of men who are honorable in their dealings 
with mankind and a bright career is predicted, as they have the 
right idea of making lasting friends and customers. Our acces- 
sory friends will receive a welcome that is well meant and the 
rade that hooks up with their products will receive honest goo^'- 
at honest prices. 



SOUTHERN DEALERS ELECT OFFICERS. 



The Virginia and North Carolina Implement, Machinery anu 
Veh-icle Dealers* Association elected the following new officers 
for 1911: J. W. May, Alexandria Va., president; G. B. Todd, Nor- 
folk, Va., first vice-president; John Slaughter, Goldsboro, N. C, 
second vice-president; E. C. Tartar, Rural Retreat, Va., third 
vice-president; Harry P. Stevens, Smithfield, N. C, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Board of Directors— H. L. Smith, Petersburg; W. T. Pace, 
Franklin; Geo«rge B. Todd, Norfolk; A. C. Sinton, Richmond; 
John R. Pender,, Tarboro, N. C; W. B. Wartman, South Hill, 
Va.; J. D. Barkley, Lawrenceville, Va. The convention ad- 
journed to meet February 7 and 8, 1912, in Greensboro, N. C. 



END OF WOODHULL BUSINESS. 



The Noyes Manufacturing Company has closed a deal whereby 
it becomes the owner of the Woodhull buggy plant at Dayton, 
O. The sale includes the large building and site, for a reported 
consideration of $100,000. The Noyes Company is engaged in 
the manufacture of machinery parts and advertising novelties. 
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STANDARDS OF GLUE TESTING. 



Glue testing is of the greatest importance to the woodworker 
and the divergence of views, and hitherto proposed tests, lead 
me to believe that extended discussion of the subject will be of 
interest to you. 

In the first place, when we speak of tests, we at once imply 
standards. Tests are meaningless unless there be a standard of 
comparison. To say that "a glue solution has a viscosity of 40" 
is meaningless until we know not only how strong the solution 
is, but also whether we are com4)aring its fluidity with water or 
with oil. If we say that the glue solution has a viscosity of 40 
when under identical conditions, the viscosity of water is IS, we 
can at once form a mental picture of the "thickness" of the glue 
solution. 

Similarly, the statement that a glue is deficient in strength, at 
once suggests the question, "With what are you comparing it?" 
Wood? Stone? Another Glue? If so, what glue? Here is the 
gist of the problem, writes R. L. Fernbach, in Wood Craft, What 
glues are to be taken as standards of strength and other factors? 
Is there such a thing as a standard glue? No. Not an the sense 
that there is a standard steel, or a standard flour or a standard 
weight. The reason for this is manifest. 

Products which result from the activities of an animal organ- 
ism can not be standardized in the strictest sense. The organism 
is beyond control. Its product must be accepted as such. While it 
is possible to control in advance the quality of the steel you are 
making, by elimination of sulphur and phosphorus, etc., you can- 
not possibly aflfect the quality of glue that is to be made from 
the hide that a steer as wearing, by going to the steer and im- 
ploring it to keep its hide in such condition that, after slaughter- 
ing and preliminary tanning treatments, said hide will be stock 
yielding a standard glue? 

What is glue? It has been variously defined. It will suffice for 
our purpose if we describe it as the more or less adhesive, bind- 
ing and viscous product obtained by subjecting hide trimmings or 
certain bones to boiling, after such stock has been so treated as 
to eliminate certain elements and open it up, generally. As to 
what glue is, chemically, the man has yet to be born who can tell 
you. We say, learnedly, that it is the hydrolized product of the 
glue-yielding elements within the stock, which is very much like 
saying that bean soup must be made from beans and not toma- 
toes! 

It is true, nevertheless, that glue does not exist as such within 
the glue -stock. It becomes glue only upon treating the stock with 
boiling water. The logical inference is, therefore, that there is 
something in the stock with which the water combines chemical- 
ly, yielding glue. Such a process is termed, chemically, "hydro- 
lysi5"_that is, the permanent combination of more or less water, 
'^hydroxyl," with the elements within the stock. Soap-making is 
such an hydrolysis. A fat is broken up with boiling lye, water 
permanently combined in certain proportions and glycerine split 
off, yielding soap. 

There is much to substantiate the theory of hydrolysis as ac- 
counting for the chemical origin of glue. Thus, you can get prac- 
tically no glue out of a particle of hide by simply boiling with 
water. That is to say, the glue -is not in the hide in such form 
as to simply dissolve in boiling water. If you first treat the hide 
with weak lime, then neutralize the lime with acid and then boil 
the hide at suitable temperature, you secure a yield of glue. 

Some will tell you that this means that you have so opened the 
pores of the hide that the glue that is in it now comes readily in- 
to solution in .the boiling water. If this were so, then the more 
you opened the hide the more readily would the glue come out. 
On the contrary if you open the hide too much, by continued 
liming, you get scarcely any glue at all and that of an inferior 
quality. Hence the liming or other treatment of the stock sim- 
ply so prepares it that the glue elements are in best condition to 
yield true glue. 

Another point in favor of the hydrolysis theory is the fact that 



glue, up to certain limits, becomes stronger the more water is 
employed in its solution. Now, this does not mean that you can 
get stronger glue by dissolving 1 pound to 10 pounds of water, 
than by dissolving 1 pound to 5 pounds of water! It means this, 
that if 1 pound of glue is dissolved in a certain amount of water 
and then jellied, and if the jelly is remelted, adding a little water 
at the same time; and this jellying, remelting, and water addition 
is carried out a certain number of times, your glue jelly, at the 
end, is stronger than was the original jelly. 

I can hear someone object: "Of course! Each time you remclt 
the jelly, you lose a little water by evaporation, so that each sue 
ceeding jelly is stronger than the (preceding one." I don't mean 
that. I mean to add about half a pound of water each time you 
remelt the jelly — which is far more water than it can possibly lose 
by evaporation in so short a heating. 

These facts demonstrate that, in the original glue all of the 
glue-yielding elements were not completely hydrolized; and that 
subsequent additions of water, melting and jellying, make more 
and more true glue, until hydrolysis is complete — or the limit 
mentioned above, has been reached. A practical confirmation of 
this is the fact that where glue is soaked and melted down in a 
central kettle, the melt jelled, and portions of the jelly distribut- 
ed to individual workmen, less actual -dry glue is used in a given 
time for given work, than if the glue has been prepared by each 
workman in a separate small glue-pot. 

All this tends to show that glue is the result of a chemical pro- 
cess. Why then, can it not be controlled in the same way that 
the quality of steel is controlled? Bear in mind that hydrolysis 
can be effected only in one way; to- wit, by boiling with water, or 
with a caustic alkali in water. The fundamental stock for glue is 
organic, not mineral. If you were to treat it with boiling alkali, you 
get a useless mess; not glue. Unlike iron ore, you can not subject 
glue-stock to a fiery heat to eliminate undesirable elements, with- 
out eliminating the stock in toto. While iron ores differ in con- 
stitution, uniform steel can be made from all, because a multi- 
tude of chemical processes can be applied. On the other hand, 
all that can be done to glue-stock, is to treat it with lime, and then 
boil it. Any other treatment will virtually destroy the stock. 

For similar reasons, no standard leather exists. A standard 
leather could only be formulated by a coalition of tanners. They 
might say that a standard sole leather, for example, is leather 
made from a certain quality of hides, limed for such and such a 
length of time, and tanned with liquors of a certain strength, and 
stuffed in a certain way. 

You will note that the standardization, in this case, is one of 
raw material and processes. It is not standardization as in steel, 
which implied the content of^ just so much iron, carbon, silicon, 
phosphorus and sulphur. The minute the quality of the initial 
hides changes — a factor beyond human control — tanning pro- 
cesses must be altered in order to produce goods of the same 
quality' as the initial standard. This means that the new goods 
will have a tat^illy different composition from the original stan- 
dard. If a standard can not be constantly duplicated, the attempt 
to standardize fails. 

What is true of the leather industry is just as true of the glue 
industry. There can be no standard glue, in the strictest sense, 
because the materials from which w^e make glue are subject to 
sudden change. Hence, furthermore, any standardization for 
comparison, must be on the basis of physical properties and not 
chemical ones. You can see that even if the raw material docs 
change, processes can also be changed so as to produce from the 
raw material a product of corresponding physical properties, but 
not chemical. 



PASS DIVIDEND. 



The directors of the Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Com 
pany, Lonisville, Ky., passed their quarterly dividend of one and 
one-half per cent. 
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PROMINENT MAN HAS HDMSEiLF INTER- 
VIEWED ON SELDEN PATENT. 



A gentleman who is spoken of only as "None stands higher in 
the trade," thus has himself quoted about matters of interest: 

"Whatever people may say of the Selden patent, and regardless 
of the merits of the patent itself, the data which it rendered avail- 
able was of almost priceless value to the industry, and the bene- 
fits of co-operation of business rivals was never better demon- 
strated than by some of the accomplishments of the Association 
of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 

"The need for an organization of the sort has been well indi- 
cated by straws which have been stirred by the wind since the 
Selden patent was declared invalid. 

"The immediate result of the upset of the Selden patent has 
been to bring to the surface a number of other alleged basic 
patents whose owners or exploiters imagine they see millions in 
them. They are offering them for sale or attempting to form 
combinations around them and this sort of thing requires that 
form of insurance which is born of a well-knit organization. 

"To the manufacturer who produces two or three or four hun- 
dred cars per year, a royalty of one or two or three dollars per car 
represents but a comparatively small item and because of the fact 
some of the smaller manufacturers are prone to take the easiest 
way out and 4o accede to such demands rather than to engage in 
expensive litigation. To the manufacturer who has an output of 
thousands instead of hundreds of cars, however, the royalty de- 
manded by two or three such sources represents a pretty sum, 
and unless there is a united fromt presented each manufacturer 
must necessarily fight his own battles against each individual ex- 
ploiter. 

**It is not wholly a secret that there are several members of 
the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers who own 
patents that they believe to be quite generally infringed, and that 
they have been itching to take action even within the association 
itself. This spirit was manifested on various occasions during 
recent years, and it was only that arbitration which comes of a 
community of interest that prevented the institution of legal pro- 
ceedings against the infringers. 

"One of the underlying ideas of the proposed new corporation 
is that when the individual manufacturer is threatened by such 
litigation there shall be an organization ready and wtlling and 
competent to take care of it for him, and at the cost of the cor- 
poration itself. In other words, the new organization, like the 
old one, will serve as a common defender on the *one-for-all,""all- 
for-one' principle. 

"The provision in the prospectus of the proposed corporation 
that its stockholders shall render quarterly reports of their pro- 
duction and pay into the treasury 1-10 of 1 per cent, of its value is 
wiser and more beneficial than may appear on the surface. It 
permits an absolute check to be kept on the industry atid the in- 
formation is equally valuable to all. The value that such records 
held for the members of the A. L. A. M. is not easily estimated. 

"Let us assume, for instance, that a man has in mind the pro- 
duction of, say six-cylinder cars ox two-cycle cars, or trucks of 
whatever sort. Where else can he obtain authentic information 
than from such records? They have kept many a man on safe 
ground, and whenever they are available they always will do so. 

"The idea that because so many of the larger manufacturers 
are prominent in the A. L. A. M. and are interested in the forma- 
tion of the co^rporation which will succeed it, are seeking to domi- 
nate the trade is another notion that deserves to be thoroughly 
exploded. They are seeking to do nothing of the sort. In fact, 
there are fifteen or twenty of us that could form an organization 
of oitr own and perhaps better serve our purposes, but we have 
the whole good of the industry at heart and are, therefore, ready 
and willing to co-opeate with the smaller makers. In becoming 
members of such organizations we have no more voting power 
than those who produce one-tenth as many cars, and as the small 



manufacturers always outnumber the larger ones it means that 
the latter almost place themselves at the mercy of the former. 
We can be outvoted on almost any question. This is one stand- 
point from which the situation rarely is viewed, but that it repre- 
sents a fact is self-evident." 



WORM DRIVE NOT NEW. 



Our accomplished "pioneers" of the worm drive for motorcars 
have been anticipated by Germany and about four and a half 
centuries. The system was applied in the far-off days when the 
Emperor Maximilian reigned. The designer seems to have had 
a fairly deep insight into the technicalities of mechanical traction, 
besides pronounced a-rtistic leanings. He provided against possi- 
ble adhesion troubles by applying his power to all four wheels. 
How the mere steering of the car was effected, however, remains 
somewhat obscure. 

Apparently the "worm on top" arrangement was then favored. 
And, doubtless, the reason was one urged for it to-day, viz., that 
the transmission is thus brought into line with the "motors." 

The modern fad of mounting mascot and badge upon one's car 
was, also, a weakness of Maximilian. — D. W. G. in The Motor. 



PAPER TIRE SHOES. 



Finding that car wheels made from papier-mache possess great 
strength and a remarkable ability to withstand sudden shocks, 
French engineers have just placed on the market an automobile 
tire shoe made exclusively from paper. It consists of a number 
of thin, unglazed sheets of paper, cut into proper shape and laid 
one upon the other, which are impregnated with certain resinous 
substances and then subjected to enormous pressure. The result- 
ing tire shoe, modeled over a form and snugly fitting over inner 
tubes of the corresponding size, is said to be absolutely imper- 
vious to water, weak acids and alkalies, and to possess a high 
degree of resiliency and strength. As the various layers of paper 
are not saturated with a hardening glue, which would cause the 
resulting material to become stiff and -unyielding, but are impreg- 
nated with a resin which remains pliable, it yields to the inequal- 
ities of the road surface quite as readily as the outer shoe of a 
rubber tire. The papier-mache tires are said to be as durable as 
those of fabric and rubber, while their cost is but a fraction of 
the same. 



HAYNES PLANT WRECKED BY FIRE^ 



Fire practically destroyed the big plant of the Haynes Auto- 
mobile Co., in Kokomo, Ind., causing a loss of approximately 
$750,000. Two wings of the factory were utterly wrecked and 
the third was .badly damaged, a high wind which prevailed ren- 
dering the efforts of the firemen almost unavailing. A number of 
completed cars were saved. The fire started in the assembly 
room, where a workman was washing a car with gasoline, which 
was ignited by a spark from a wire on an electric iight which 
was being used and which short-circuited on the frame of the 
car. The flames spread with great .rapidity and a number of 
employes had narrow escapes. The insurance carried approxi- 
mates $250,000. 



LICENSED DEALERS' DISBAND. 



Many dealers organizations that propped up against the Selden 
patent have concluded best to dissolve and let bygones be by- 
gones. All that was in the orange has been squeezed out of it. 



KINSEY-IDEAL. 



The Kinsey Motor Car Co. has taken over the Ideal Motor Car 
Co., both of Detroit. Stockholders in both being nearly identical, 
it amounts to a change in name merely. 
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Late Automobile Trimming' Fashions. 




Fl». 8— The drop elbow provided with a well sloped cushion. The 
square it a polished cabinet let In ilush with the trimmhiff. 



FI». 4— Cushion and back squab marked out to match one Mnth*.. ^ ^ , SaBB^^Misa 

lo match one another. fIc. 10-Polished wood top. carpet bottom, cloth pocket and broad lace. 
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Flgr. 11 — ^The door of a closed body. The top piece is polished, the bot- 
tom one carpet, and the rest a cloth pocket bound with broad lace. 



Fig. 7 — spider's web device made by cutting out each section ac- 
cording to the way of the cloth, sewing them together and hiding 
the seam with a piece of cord. The border is broad lace, 
and there is the usual carpet at the bottom. 





Fig. 9 — The outer border is cloth, then comes broad lace, and a pocket 
bound with narrow lace. 





Fig. 8 — g.m., grey stained bird's-eye maple; m, mahogany beading; 
b, brass strip; s.m., narrow lace. In the centre is a cloth pocket 
bound with broad lace, and the usual carpet is found 
at the bottom. 



Pig. 12— similar to No. 10, but no pocket. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE Mam ax.x. 

POR'JuNlTY '''''' ''"^ 

Alfred Reeves i 
Automobile Ma^ulet'rlnrh" In"' °f Licensed 

"hool of the Y. M. C. Tin B ^oklvf "-h'^'"" ^"''""o"'*^ 

The automobile trade hac k ^ 
inception and the greatesrs'^rssefh T"'' '"^'""^ 
men. Among the eighty factorTI by young 

president, and he heads 7ZZ . ^ Xounge.! 
°«ly 31 years old. while thTT''"^ dollar confpany! t 

compani is not more h n 4 "^^ "^^^^-^-t o'f th'; 
stanfal business men who have' ''^ ""'"^^ sub- 
's unequahid '"^'^e great leaders. This record 

As indicatiny tae 
names of those men -irrm^mm^^^m 
whose names are now • ■ - _ 

I have mentioned, and many otSers lo'rkJ; '''' 
bench, while most of them are now J 5 mechanics at the 
companies. They have bTen L^sfed ?n" °' 
by business men of ability who hll u , l!!™'"*^ P°^^'t'ons 
car business the standard h„Z":7."'?'=^ *° '"^'^e the motor 
mdustry as Charles Clifton Tn? V ^"""^ ^^P'^ms of 
lames Couzens. Raasom e'c^^w'c Dn""; S '"^ ' 
Thomas Henderson, John N. Wyls H T"t' ""I** 
Roy D. Chapin. Walter E. pSers Alh O*^*"' 
Metzger. H. H. Franklin. H O Smi?h J""'}" ^- ^• 

H^e their names identified ^^^^ ^'::i^^7l:t^^:^ 

The motor car trade a*? 
stage of ^Id-catting. VerWew ** P^^^^d the 

m the ftrture, for that fieldV weH fiTi:^°"'"u' ''^ '"""^hed 
existence are able to manuLTu e 

quired. It ,is estimated, however t^^'^ cars annually, if se- 
cluding commerdal vehicles I' t ^'""^""^ «^ '9". m- 
190.000 In 1910. **^°"t 210,000 cars, as against 

anpelttTsS T^:^ 1^'^'' P^-^"' -otors 
perfect, they are bound to unTr" J "^"^ '° ^'-^^^ 

Pl.c.ty and easier control. seU starter, 

transmission of power greater " ■■'"P'°^^'"«"ts 
and improved or cheaper tife! Iff """^ consumption, 

a producer of big things ' °f things, but 

business during the past 
-ho could not bring hims f^ °b S:,^""^'^- business man 
than a pastime and that the motor rlr - • "^^^onng was more 
« the telephone, the telegrapTor tV' ^ ""^ssity 
number of years these conservatrv JT'''°"'''°" ^ 
each year has seen more anTb ^ Z 

more and more men employed nnfVi produced and 

figures as the following? *" ^''"■^ such startling 

Three hundred automobile factories in A • 
are beyond the experimental sta« T"' °^ '^^''"^ ^^S 

machines a year. "'^ producing 50 or more 

$475,000,000 caoitaJ in 

al2;^.rwrr"e i:":^-- - - .ear. 

mfSranTrelC"^*^' ^" ''^ '>"nches of motor car 

-'"tam salesrooms 
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mou iTrt? fT-"°'\""'^ '•'•^ *^e» thefflon«- 

Te Xe ^f""- So far as I know, there is en!, 

where th " T >^ - Ben„u,la. 

rtwj u ".^ *° " ""■'e motoring unsafe. Tb. 

authorities have therefore prohibited their use on the islands. 

17S (i^"T ^"'"^e is e.xpected to be iter 
far;nT ^ f ""^"y °f ^l-ich will go to :« 

be^rn , '° ' """""^ °^ freight-carrying machines that =a. 

7 OOoS; r " ^* » ''^^ever, that w,„ 

«eatest f r '''''' '"^'"^ ^""^ '^at field offers th. 

oroSl • ■"■^ Z^.^'"^-""^*" vehicles will solve those mai,. 
problems involved ,n our present wasteful method of tramfe:' 
wSfch n ''^ horse-drawn vehicles. Using a motor ar 

Tnlv h,^] L""^ "'^ the speed and requiring 

sTx times. '""easing the width of strcc;° 

As a willing slave for all sorts of work, the motor vehicle is 
j|entermg that broad commercial field which will bring quicker 
well^l^^"^™'"' ''"stribution of merchandise. It foretells the 
hand th^H|^^""P*''°" °f the horse and brings dose lo 
kind instead of the become the pet of man- 
be relegated quickly vL°i*''!. ''"f'"'" 

on at a steady ©a t \ displacement proposition must go 
that ten yeari fr^ frequently expressed the opinion 

will be as rare a wlX' ' ^" ^'^"'^ Y"'^' 

The automoblleTrLe isT "'^'^ 
« a much faster ™^ • ! "° ^'^'e- *han any other, and in fact 
and fame for LTT""^ ''"^ other. Thera is money 

head as well as hTs'hanJ^ f 

are much alike evr.n? '"'"^ever. Generally speaking, men 
arms, two lees anH T ^^"'^ ''ea<ls. Every man has hro 

in the amount 'of br Alo'^'''''''''"""^''"- "'fference Ii« 

brains to earn fame and divtj^ 

COMMERCIAL MOTORS FOR NGLAND. 

errt"m'L\r"nthTS„hen™''."'' P^'^ 
Griffith, a machine To 1 ^^ys Consiul General J. L 

lightness, sS-^els an.";'' " '"''^ 

and durabilUv r.™ "O'selessness in running with reliability 
tically possib e in Gr"T r • ^^^'^ 4' prac- 

light locom<,tives ac T^.T'";'""'' P^^-"?|of 1896 of the 
some considtrahU f ' • advance, however, Iwas made for 
were n^prt L Jle O '° '"at ^le first models 

dered them useless So «rvice Igenerally ren- 

propelled commercial vS P°P»'"ity of th* mechanicaVy 

were 15.191 tTade veLt ' ^eptembA, 1909, there 

ber, so^e 6 sJo wer ««'«tered under the a<:t. dtf this non,- 

and over, a^d 8.7rU?H;ht° dfl-^"" ""^'''^ 

=:s:rn:if^T^ 
theV\°;^r:r:r.nt^ed7 r ^^'^ 

engines are cheaoer *hl fi! ! • ^ ^ ■« l"*^ 

vans are almo unTvet allv d " 'T" ^^""^ ^ 

danger from s^arT= • ' ^ f ''^ *"«'"es to av. ,id the 

a ger irom sparks issuing from fire-engine boilers. \ 

RUBBER INVESTMENTS IN NETHERLANDS IN- 
DIA. 



jtter were 
iber were 
engines; 



cuI*,W I amount of $78,935,000 was invested in rut .fcer 

Netheriands India up to the end of June ' f 
Ihe investments up to 1909 had been $14,608,400. while tb. . 
rubber investments in 1909 were $15,926.000.-From Consul B. S. 
Kairden. Batavia, Java. 
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AGAIN THE GAS-ELECTRIC MOTOR. 



ANOTHER NEW POWER 



We think The Hub was the first to draw attention to this char- 
acter of vehicle propulsive power, but since the crude early at- 
tempts much progress has been made. 

The gasoline engine presents almost the same efficiency in the 
smaller units that it does in the larger ones, so it is possible to 
use them direct connected to generators for furnishing electric 
power on a most economical basis. It furnishes cheaper power 
than the steam plant. 

The smoothness with which the power is transmitted, and the 
per cent of los-s being constant with Jarge or small load, has made 
it adaptable to vehicles. It will be a strong competitor of the 
storage battery, and is well worth the attention of the wagon 
builder. 

In early examples to supply enough power and reduce weight 
the generator had to be pushed to a high speed that the engines 
would not stand. Drivers in most cases had little mechanical 
ability and were unable to handle the engines properly, and to 
keep them in repair, and while the results were in some cases 
more satisfactory than the ordinary shaft drive, it was found 
necessary to design a new engi-ne more powerful for the weight, 
and less intricate than the old, and to build a new generator com- 
bining the desirable qualities of light weight and low speed that 
would enable the engine to perform the desired work without 
being run at an excessive speed for the purpose. 

The engine now in successful use is the two-cycle, and each 
piston delivers a power stroke for every revolution of the crank 
shaft. The engine is constructed on the unit principle, where- 
by one, two, three, or four cylinders may be assembled together 
as required, and it may be assembled to operate either in a verti- 
cal or horizontal position. Special features of this new engine 
are the built up crank shaft and the rotary plate valve. The valve 
is a cast iron disc, placed concentric with and driven by the 
crank shaft, and held against the inside of the crank case by light 
pressure springs back of the driving lugs. This plate has a port 
which registers at definite intervals with the inlet port to the 
crankcase and also with the port from the crank case to the 
transfer pipe and cylinders. The inlet port controlled by this 
valve is open during a full half revaluation of the crank shaft, 
which vastly simplifies the carburetor problem as compared with 
the ordinary two-cycle engine, the charge being drawn in dur- 
ing the full suction stroke as in the four-stroke cycle. When the 
inlet port is covered by the valve (the piston being at the top or 
its stroke) the crank case is completely closed, as is also, the trans- 
fer port. 

To this engine is directly connected the special generator, 
which is of necessity self exciting under all conditions, and also 
self regulating so that an increase of speed will not raise the 
voltage high enough to burn out the wiring. A spedal pole-piece 
construction allows the generator to be operated with a voltage 
sufficiently low to give such output that the engine will not be 
stalled, even though the load be applied instantly. Also, when 
the engine is throttled down to the lowest point, the generator 
being short-circuited, as is the case when two motors are con- * 
nected in multiple on the circuit, there is sufficient starting cur- 
rent of a voltage high enough to move their armatures. 

The traction drive is obtained by motors connected to the rear 
wheels through chains and sprockets, aand completely encased 
to prevent the introduction of mud and water. The entire outfit 
is controlled by the operator through the throttle of the engine, 
the operation of motors and generator being entirely automatic. 

Several of this new type of motor truck are already in opera- 
tion and giving excellent service, while many other old battery 
tru-cks have been converted to gas-electric drives with entire suc- 
cess. It -is very possible that the near future will see more of 
these vehicles in operation, as they combine all the advantages of 
the electric drive with the economy in operation of the gasoline 
vehicle. 



Compressed nitrogen makes its debut as something the auto- 
car user will need. It is a patented commodity. With regard to 
its application to the motorcar, the inventions provide that com- 
pressed nitrogen is to be used for driving machinery by expansion 
in all those cases where, up to now, combustible fluids have been 
used. It will also take the place of electric accumulators, com- 
pressed air, etc., where these have been used for driving p>.>\ver. 
The exploiters of the system further state that "the economic 
advantages of nitrogen for driving power are found, above all, 
in the reduced weight and simple construction of a nitrogen. mo- 
tor, it is lighter than any other power generator, and its cost of 
installation is, therefore, considerably less. The life of such a 
machine is, in consequence of its construction and the very lim- 
ited number of its moving parts, a great deal longer in compari- 
son with the gasoline or other motor. Nitrogen is a gas conduct- 
ing itself differently at ordinary temperatures, therefore, it will 
never corrode metals nor oxidize the greases used in lubrication." 

With regard to the cost of running, it is claimed that it is less 
even than gasoline, but supposing the cost of working would not 
be less than with the gasoline motor, the advantages offered by 
the nitrogen motor, with regard to cheaper initial cost of mo- 
tor, its longer life, its low cost of maintenance, and the small 
amount of lubricants necessary are, the promoters state, import- 
ant factors. The use of a nitrogen motor is perfectly clean and 
said to be free from danger. It requires neither ignition no cool- 
ing, and it is ready to start at any time. 



BUGGY SEAT DESIGN. 



Many of the so-called automobile seats that are now popular 
in the new vehicle drafts shown by builders could have a touch 




here and there of grace and novelty that might add to the at- 
tractiveness. 

We show such a modification of curves in an illustration here- 
with that may be suggestive or appeal to those who do not want 
to copy closely such as are already shown. 



NEW THOMAS COMPANY CHOOSES OFFICERS. 



The organization of the new E. R. Thomas Motor Car Co., 
which, financed by the New York banking house, Eugene Meyer, 
Jr.. & Co., has taken over the business of the E. R. Thomas Mo- 
tor Co., of Buffalo, has been completed by the election of offi- 
cers, all of whom are former Packard men. E. P. Chalfant has 
assumed the presidency, the other officials selected being F. R. 
Humpage, vice-president and general manager; J. J. Ramsey, 
treasurer. W. L. Gleason. the former factory manager of the 
Packard company, will occupy a i\imilar position in the new- 
Thomas establishment. Eugene Meyer, who financed the new un- 
dertaking, is the banker to whom Benjamin Briscoe, president 
of the United States Motors Co.. introduced the creditors* com- 
mittee, w^hen the latter first sought to disentangle the Thomas 
Motor Company's affairs. 
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WAY THINGS LOOK IN PARIS- 



In considering the complete design, there are some things which 
should be borne in mind; first, utility; secondly, appearance, hav- 
ing regard to the purpose of the design. The motor carriage is 
being divided into two great types; those driven by the owner and 
those which are driven by a servant. These again are -divided into 
classes; the small two-seater, open and closed, with servant's seat 
behind; the 'larger two-seater, entirely enclose-d; the four-and six- 
seaters of the torpedo or flush-side pattern, with the entirely op- 
ening Cape hood; and the entirely enclosed saloon pattern. The 
cabriolet is not favored Tn French design. The second great type 
is exemplified -in the landaulet and limousine. 

The same chassis and engine horsepower as not suitable for 
all of these various classes. The styles of chassis are roughly 
divided into two; the one with the radiator in front, either square 
or wedge-shaped, and the other with the radiator at the rear of 
the engines. Each of these patterns has its friends, who advocate 
its adoption for various reasons, but for all the larger cars, the 
pattern in which the radiator is placed at the rear severely handi- 
caps the designer of the complete vehicle. However elegant may 
be the lines and the treatment, as in the latest Renault design, the 
bulk cannot be suppressed, and the whole design has to be 
merged in those fixed lines which oceupy a prominent position 
well towards the center of the carriage. 

A number of French firms have made the front of a more rigid 
pattern than before by affixing the gasoline tank immediately be- 
hind the engine. This may be an advantage, for it places the feed 
above the carburetor whether ascending or descending a hill, and 
avoids long connections. It also keeps the rear end of the car 
clear, but to obtain an aesthetic effect some modification of design 
will have to be adopted. 

In many instances the frame of the chassis has been dropped 
and the rear end raised accordingly to clear the axle. To bring 
the chassis frame nearer the ground, wheels of 30 inches diameter 
have been used, irrespeotive of the length of the frame or the 
horsepower. It is apparently too much to expect that the size 
of the wheels should have some relation to the -length or size of 
the chassis, or to the horsepower of the engine. From the 
aesthetic point of view there is a proportionate size. 

So far as the chassis frame was concerned, our French friends 
did not appear to have introduced any novelty, except the gaso- 
line tank on the dash, which affected the carriage -work. In all 
the points which make towards facilitating access to the seating 
and adding to the comfort and convenience of the driver and 
passengers they are where they were two years ago. Suspension 
has settled down to the grasshopper or long spring type, and tne 
bow-ended top half for variation. There were a few cross rear- 
springs, but not very many. One or two cars were fitted with 
modified grasshopper springs to which C ends had been fitted 
with short elbow springs to connect up to the chassis, a modifica- 
tion of the Charron practise some seasons ago. 

The convenience of the owner-driver did not appear to have 
been studied to any considerable extent by the motor manufac- 
turer or coachbuilder exhibiting at the Salon. There were very 
few instances seen where the driver had access on the off side. 
There were no doors, and the levers were outside. Only one in- 
stance of a practicable door was noticed, and there a spare tire 
blocked the way. High doors to the front seats of landaulets and 
limousines were the exception. The cabriolet front seat, almost 
universal in Britain, was seen on two or three of the fronts of 
large cars fitted with high doors. The limousines and laudaulettes 
and many of the flush-sided caxs were only made to carry two 
persons on the rear seat. 

Only one example of the rounded-out rear seat of a phaeton, 
to carry three persons, was noticed, which shows how completely 
this pattern has gone out of fashion. 

The Alma (Mich.) Mfg. Co., which made engines solely, has 
branched out into the business of cao-s. 



IN THE SPOTLIGHT 

Traveling disinfecting "chambers" recently have been intro- 
duced in Paris by the French Public Health Department, and arc 
used by the sanitary authorities in dealing with infectious dis- 
eases. Each "chamber" consists of a standard automobile chassis. 



Although a knack is required to crank a motor, the cranking 
often can be rendered easier by the substitution of a lighter 
releasing spring. When the spring is too strong the slightest re- 
laxing of pressure on the part of the person cranking the engine 
causes the handle to fly out and disengage itself, necessitating its 
being turned around and pressed in place again. As a rule a much 
lighter spring than is commonly used will .erve to keep the 
ratchet out of engagement while the motor is .running, while a 
liberal use of oil will also facilitate cranking. 

One of the many prolific residents of France has devised a nail 
that, once it has been driven into place, resists all efforts to pull 
it out. The point of the nail is slit through its center nearly two- 
thirds the distance to the head, like a cotter pin, and as the na^l 
is driven, the two parts curl into the wood. 



LIGHTNING CHANGE. 

Between two days the DeTamble Motors Co., of Anderson, 
Ind., was in the hands of a receiver and out again, the judge ob- 
liging by holding night court to straighten things out. The con- 
cern is now reorganized and officered as follows: President, J. J. 
Appel; vice-president, E. W. Orbogast; secretary, C. Forth. 



MOTORETTES WANTED. 



E. H. Bryan, Dillon, Ga., wants motorettes, and would like to 
hear from makers of this class of vehicle. 



Wants 



Help and situation wanted advertisements, one cent a word; 
all other advertisements in this department, 5 cents a word. 
Initials and figures count as words. Minimum price, 30 cents for 
each advertisement. 

POSITION WANTED. 
Position Wanted — A thoroughly competent man with exper- 
ience in designing, drafting and building of carriage and automo- 
bile bodies, desires position as draftsman or foreman of body 
department. Address W. K., 24, care The Hub, 24 Murray St., 
New York. 

HELP WANTED. 
Wanted — K well connected English firm in the wheel trade 
wishes to communicate with a spoke producing firm in U. S. A. 
with a view to placing large and constant orders for hickory 
spokes,^ and is prepared now to place an order for 100,000 finished 
spokes (hickory) ungraded of various sizes, viz., Ij^* ^Vi, 1^, 2, 
2V\. 27 in. long, Sarven pattern. Reply stating lowest price and 
time to The Trade News Pub. Co., 24 Murray St., New York. 



Wanted — A large carriage factory located in the Middle West 
wishes to secure the services of a first class superintendent. A 
young man preferred. In answering give full particulars as to 
experience, references, and present salary. Address J. C. T., care 
the Hub, 24 Murray St., New York. 

Wanted — Superintendent for factory employing from 150 to 175 
men on high grade limousines, coaches, hearses, etc. Address The 
Hub, E. S., 94, 24 Murray Murray St., New York. 

FOR SALE. 

For Sale — Carriage factory machinery. If interested write for 
list. J. N. Grady, Owensboro, K. Y. 

PATENTS. 

Patents— H. W. T. Jenner, patent attorney and mechanical ex^ 
pert, 608 F St., Washington, D. C. Established 1883. I make a free 
examination and report if a patent can be had and exactly what it 
will cost. Send for circular. 
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The Dmken Roller Bearing Co. 

MAKERS OF TIMKEN ROU£R BEARING AXLES 

^'^WAGOM^^'^CARRIAGES 




t is based on die 
tkoutaiKU of users. ^ 

New Qtalog and Price List upcm aH)Bcatioii. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., 

CANTON, OHIO. 

10 E. 31 St Street, New York. 




The Bokop Tire Setter and Cooler 

Is the Best and Only Machine 
that hat stood the test during 
the last 12 years on all classes of 
work, and is the Only Machine 
built with the IndestnicUble 
Wrought Iron Face Plate. 

Over 1,000 are in successful op- 
eration, repairs on which have 
not exceeded $6.00 in the last 12 
years. For prices, references and 
descriptive circulars, address 

BOKOP, WEBB A PALM, 
DeflancOf Ohio 



E. Scott Payne Co. 

OF BALTIMORE CITY 

CARRIAGE AND AUTOMOBILE 
HARDWARE 

362 and 364 NiHrth Gay Street, 
BALTIMORE. MD. 



CARRIAGE SPRINGS 



OF EVERY STYLE 
TERN TO ORDERS 



AND PAT- 



Also Cartido Rollors and 
KJCCI^USIVEI^Y riltST«CI^ASS WORK 

THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE 



SPRING PERCH CO. 

BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 



I 



fillifiiiHi 




The GRAMM Was a Success Before Other 
Commercial Cars Came Into Existence 



Ask any well posted man to tell you 
what commercial cars were promi- 
nent when the really great American 
pleasure cars were first making his- 
tory. 

"Well/' he will say, " there was the 

Qramm " 

And there he will stop. He knows the 
Qramm because a decade ago B. A. 
Gramm had marked out the way 
for other successful trucks to follow. 
The Gramm was a notable, practical 
achievement long before competing 
commercial cars came Into being. 
Those years of extraordinary experi- 
ence are the Qramm's greatest as- 
set; no truck buyer can close his 



eyes to the fact that other trucks 
must pass slowly through the same 
trying period of development. 
Wherever the Gramm has entered Into 
a contest with other trucks, the value 
of that long experience In truck 
building was made clear. 
The Gramm has not only made re- 
peated perfect road and technical 
scores when handicapped with over- 
loads, but IT WAS ALWAYS 
READY TO REPEAT ITS SUPERB 
PERFORMANCE. 
In addition to the Gramm's efficiency, 
Its marvelous records In economy 
tests offer the most powerful appeal 



possible to the shrewd truck buyer. 
The Gramm Is made in 1-ton, 2-ton, 3-ton and 5-ton models. You must Inevitably Judge all other motor trucks by the Gramm. 

THE GRAMM MOTOR CAR CO., 107 South Uma street. Uma, Ohio, U. S. A. 

New York Headquarters: CROSS-MAQILL MOTOR TRUCK CO., 30 C hurch St., New York City. Let us send you our monthly "Gramm." 
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The Higgin 

UNC OF CAESIAISE T 

KNOBS 



NGS 

KNOBS 




No. 133 



Closed. 
The Higgin Quick Shifter, 



No. 130. 




FuU Leather No. 74. No. 13— Bli^kT Japan Nut 

QtlALnir xmSURPASSED, 
Send for catalogue Md fct aoQutitilttd with our line. 

The Higgin Mfg. Co. Newpori; Ky. 




INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 



iociiSHR&smseo. 

NEW HAVEN. CONN. 



Auto and Carriage 
Locks, Hinges, Etc. 



VEHICLE AND AUTO TOP HARDWARE 
Rails, Joints, Bow Sockets for the 
WHOLESALE TRADE ONLY 

Write 

INDIANA FORGING COMPANY. 

Mention Hub. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



Headquarters for **The H. D. Smitli & 
Co/s" Carrias:e and Wagon Forgings 

JACOB GERHAB 

Dealer in 

Carriage Cloths, Leathers and Trim- 
mings, Wagon and Cart Material 

Salable prices and all information cheerfully furnished. 

158, 160, 162 and 164 North Third Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



American Ball Bearing Co., The 3 

American Roller Bearing Fifth Wheel Co 18 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The 3 

Bailey & Co., Inc., S. R 18 

Barbour Steel Tire Co. 4th cover 

Bokop, Webb & Palm 11 

Boub Wheel Co., H,. The 18 

Columbus Bolt Works 4th cover 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co 2nd cover 

Crane & MacMahon 2nd cover 

Decker, J. C 3rd cover 

Devoe, F. W., & Reynolds Co., C. T 3rd cover 

Eberly & Orris Mfg. Co 3rd cover 

Eccles Co., Richard 17 

Enterprise Foundry, The 13 

Gerhab, Jacob 12 

Gifford & Son, John A 13 

Goodrich Co., B. F., The 5 

Goshen Eyelet Co 14 

Gramm Motor Car Co., The 11 

Higgin Mfg. Co 12 

Hoopes Bro. & Darlington, Inc 2nd cover 

Indiana Forging Co 12 

Jones & Co., Phineas 4-6 

Keystone Paint & Filler Co 4 

Kilvington, S. W 18 

KoUer Co., J. B 3rd cover 

Masury & Son, John W 2 

Mayo Radiator Co 17 

McKinnon Dash Co 4th cever 

Mercer, Geo. J 18 

Moller & Schuman Co 6 

Murphy Varnish Co 4 

Nelson Co., A. T A 2 

New Wapakoneta Wheel Co., The 13 



Ochsner & Sons Co., A. 



12 



PI«Mc aicnHoa "Tbe H«b'* wbcn yoa write. 



Payne Co., E. Scott 11 

Porter, H. K 17 

Reilly, John, Inc 2 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co 3rd cover 

Schubert Bros. Gear Co 17 

Spring Perch Co 11 

Standard Automatic Mfg. Co 1 

Standard Oil Cloth Co 18 

Standard Wheel Co 17 

Steel Socket Shaft End Co 13 

Timken Roller Bearing Co 11 

Uebelmesser Co., Charles R * 14 

Valentine & Company 6 

West Tire Setter Co 6 

Wiggers Furniture Co 4th cover 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D 15 

Willey Co., C. A 4 

Woodman, Joel H 14 
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VEHICLE WHEELS OF REAL WORTH 




We manufacture Vehicle Wheels of All Kinds; Light and Heavy. Sarven, Warner, Compressed Band 

and Wood Hub. Send for our Price List. 

THE NEW WAPAKONETA WHEEL COMPANY 

WAPAKONETA, OmO 



Burlington Rubber Tire Machine 




Our big No. 4 is the only machine made that will 
apply all kinds of solid and cushion rubber tires both 
internal and outside wires and close the joint on the 
same machine. One man can operate the machine 
easily without help. Put an end to your troubles in 
applying tires by investing in this machine. Write 
for descripive circulars and price. 

THE ENTERPRISE EOUNDRY 

HARVtY, ILL, U. S. A. 



Carriage /|n ■!• 
» i materials / * 



Splice Joint Shaft and Pole Ends 

Give Perfect Satisfaction 




Cut Showing Splice Joint. 




THE SPLICE JOINT where the woods meet adds great 
strength, guarantees them against breaking where repaired, and 
prevents working loose and rattling. No shaft end without this 
construction can possibly give reliable service. No other shaft 
end than the Splice Joint can have these advantages, as we are 
the original manufacturers, and these features are fully covered 
by our patents. Insist on having the original Double Tube 
Splice Joint Steel Socket Shaft Ends and you get the best. 

Handled by All Leading Jobbers. 
STEEL SOCKET SHAFT END CO. CLEVELAND* O. 



Please mention "The Hub" when you write. 
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Advertisements Classified 



Painters and 
Decorators Save Time, Labor 
and Money, using the 

Uebelmesser 
Striping and Stencil Wheel 

With this simple, cleao and rapid-action tool the most ordinary 
decorator can do the 6nett striping and stencil work and produce 
a bigger day's work with less labor than bv the old fashioned 
method. Complete directions are furnished with each tool. 
They are as simple as the tool itself. 

1 1 1 nil II 

Jttil a few of djw numr doigiM that can be produoid with the Uebeiiiie«er 
Paialen andDeconton'Tool. (The deflgnt shown above are redaoed in we) 

$5.50 



Complete Outfit conabtins 
of Machine, 10 Plain and 10 
Onuunenlal Wbeeb, only . 



UBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 
Maniibctured by 

Charles R. Uebelmesser Company 

Baytide, New York, N. Y. 








Goshen EyeletCo. 




Manufacturer* of 

Carriage 
Top 
Trimmings 

60SHEN, INDIANA 


^^^'^^^ 



The following list includes advertisers in THE HUB. Each ad- 
vertiser is entitled to name under one heady only. An 
extra charge for name under more than one heading. 



Axles 

American Ball Bearlna: Co.. 
Cleveland. Ohio. 

Keagy & Lear Machine Co., 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Automobile Radiators 

Mayo Radiator Co.. New Hav- 
en, Conn. 

Bodies, Seats, Etc. 

Kilvington. S. W.. Wilmington, 
Del. 

Wiggers Furniture Co., The, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Woodman, Joel H., Hoboken, 

New Jersey. 

Bolts and Nuts 

Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Co., Port Chester, 
N. T. 

Carriage Forglngs. 

Columbus Bolt Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Eccles Co., Richard, Auburn. 
N. Y. 

Indiana Forging Co., Indian- 
aplis, Ind. 

Carriage Hardware. 

Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Ochsner & Sons Co., A., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Payne Co., B. Scott, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Carriage Goods 

Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Higgin Mfg. Co.. Newport. Ky. 

Dashes, Fenders, Rails, Etc. 

Bennett Mfg. Co., Alden. N.Y. 

McKinnon Dash Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 



Wilcox Mfg. Co., D., Mechan- 
' " , Pa. 



Fifth Wheels 

American Roller Bearing Fifth 
Wheel Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vilcox ^ 
icsburg, 

Finished Vehicles 

Bailey & Co., Inc., S.R., Ames- 
bury, Mass 

Gear Irons 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., D., Mechan- 
icsburg. Pa. 

Gear Woods 

Andrew Kimble, ZanesviUe, O. 
Lamps 

Gifford & Son, John A., New 
York. 

Leather 

Nelson, A. T. A., Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

ReiUy, John, Inc., Newark,N.J. 

Lubricating Device 
Aden Mfg. Co., Dansville, Va. 



Motor Trucks 

Oramm Motor Car Co., The 
Lima, Ohio. 

Machinery and Tools 

Bokop, Webb & Palm, Deflance, 
Ohio. 

Enterprise Foundry. The, Har- 
vey, m. 

Porter, H. K., Everett. Mass. 

Standard Automatic Mfg. Co- 
New York. 

West Tire Setter Co., Roches- 
ter. N. Y. 

Mitceilaneous 

Goshen Eyelet Co., Goshen,Ind. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co.. New 
York. 

Uebelmesser Co., Charles R. 
Bayside, New York. 

Rubber Tires 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co.. 
New York City. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, O. 
Rims 

United Rim Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Shaft Coupiings and Anti -Rat- 
tiers 

Eccles Co., Richard, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

Metal Stamping Co., New York 
City. 

Steel Socket Shaft Eind Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Spark Plugs 

Ball Multi-Spark Plug Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Springs and Gears. 

Keystone Spring Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Spring Perch Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Varnishes, Paints and Japans 

The Ault & Wiborg Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Devoe. F. W., and C. T. Ray- 
nolds Co., New York City. 

Masury & Son, John W., New 
York and Chicago. 

Moller & Schumann, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Murphy Varnish Co.. Newaik, 
N. J. 

Valentine & Co., New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Parts. 

Willey Co., C. A., Hunter's PL, 
New York City. 

Wheels 

Crane & MacMahon, New York 

Gifford & Son. John A., New 
York. 

Hoopes Bro. & Darlington, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Jones & Co., Phineas. Newark. 
N. J. 

New Wapakoneta Wheel Co., 
Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

Standard Wheel Co., Terre 
Haute. Ind. 

Wheel Stock, Bent Wood, Etc 
Crane & MacMahon, New York 
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HEADQUARTERS 

FOR SPECIAL 

F I N F <^EAR IRONS [Droped Forged] 
I IIIL CARRIAGE HARDWARE 




No. zgo8— Gear Iron 



WILCOX'S 

Mechanical 
3 Prong King Bolt 

Double Locked in Head Block 
Plate and King Bolt Yoke. No 
Strain on Bolt. No Turn on 
Nut. Guaranteed. 



No. 2000— Gear Iron 




Patented 





No. Z905 — Gear Iron 



No. Z909 — Concord. 



Forget your trouble and decide at once to use WILCOX DROP 
FORGED IRONS. Write us for pleasure 

ThcD.WifcoxMfg.Co. Mechanicsburg Pa. 



Pleaie mendon "The Hub" when you write. 
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No. 112.— Milk Wagon. 



No. III. — ^Altman Wagou. 




No, 122.— Flour Truck. 




No. ii6. — Milk Wagon. 



Oeetioliiies 

of the vehicles pre- 
sented on this page 
will be forwarded on 
receipt of 

75 cts. 

for each cut, to any 
address. Postage 
prepaid. 




containing nearly aoo 
illustrations of carri- 
ages, wagons, sleighs, 
and miscellaneous 
cuts will be sent upon 
application. 

Trade News 
Publishing Co. 

24-26 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK 




No. 113. — Grocery Wagon. 




No. 115.— Delivery Wagon. 




No. 117. — Merchandise Truck. 




No. I I4w— Delivery Wagon. 



No. 124. — Delivery Wagon. 



No. 118. — ^Ambulance. 



Plcssc mentioii '*The Hub" when yon write. 
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VEHICLE WHEELS AND WHEEL MATERIAL 
Three Separate Departments [■•^S^H^'"*^^'*^*^ 



OUR GRADES ARE UNEXCELLED 

WRITE FOR LIST. 



Terre Haote, Ind. Standard Wheel Co. Terre Haute, Ind 



Richard Eccles Co., Auburn N. Y. 

Manufacturers of 

Forgings: Carriage, Wagon, Automobile, Special 

Send for Cataloflrue. 




VEHICLES AND GEARS IN THE WHITE 




PREMIER 
SIDE SPRING GEAR 
We manufacture a full line of Carriage and Wagon bodies In the 
white; also Limousine, Taxicab, Touring Car and Roadster Bodies 
for automobiles In metal. Fifty styles of gears for Carriages and 
Wagons; also seats, trimmings and tops of ail kinds. 

Write to us for particulars. 

Schubert Bros. Gear Company 



ONEIDA, NEW YORK. 




Mayo Radiators 

have done their part in making the splendid 
reputations of America's best known cars. 

€TCan any maker afford to jeopardize his 
" reputation and nullify his good woiic in 
other directions for the sake of a few dollars 
"saved" in the purchasing department? 

MAYO RADIATOR CO. 

New Haven, Connecticut 



ilM Hue «ra«i 



lo y«Ni «rru« 
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MERITAS Leather Cloth looks and ' 
leather and costs much less. 

It's pliable — crack-proof— heat and cold can't 

injure it. 

Made in several weights and finishes for 
makers of odrriages and antes. 

Send for samples. 

Your Jobber supplies the goods. 

Standard Oil Cloth Co. 





"Self-Pmpelled 

Vehicles" 

Fff^ SSdition» Revissid. 

A practical treatise on the 
theory, construction, opera 
lion» care and management of 
all kinds of Automobiles. 

By 

JAMES E. HOMANS, A.M. 

Contains 608 pages and 
upwards of 500 illustrations 
and diagrams, giring the es- 
sential details of construction 
and many important points 
on the successful operation 
of the various types of motor 
carriages driven by steam, 
gasoline and electricity. 

This work is now the ac- 
cepted standard, explaining 
the principles of construction 
and operation in a clear and 
helpful way. This book will 
be sent postpaid to any ad> 
dress in the United States, 
Mexico or Canada upon re- 
ceipt of $3.oa 

Address 



TRADE NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

24 MtMray Street, New YoHc 



SAMUEL W. KILVINGTON 

HAND-MADE 

Automobile Bodies 

LIMOUSINES, TOURING CARS AND RUNABOUTS DESIGNED TO 
FIT ANY CHASSIS. HIGH GRADE WORK. 
Estimates on Any Style Cheerfully Given. 
THIRD AND WALNUT STREETS. WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Philadelphia Office: AUTO TOP AND BODY CO., 257-259 N. Broad SL 



S. R. BAILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 

Makers of the Celebrated. 

WHALEBONE ROAD WAGON 

AMESBUKY, MASS. 



George J. Mercer 




AUTOMOBILE BODY 
DESIGNER 
aid DRARSMAN 



Body Makers' Working Drafts, Color Designs and 
Scale Drawings of Pleastire and Conunercial 
Automobile Bodies. 

Room 401 1 777 Broadway, New Yori< 
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TRUCK ^BUILDERS 

If you only realized the inestimable value 
of roller bearing fifth wheels on trucks, vans, deliv- 
ery wagons and all other medium and heavy 
vehicles, no job would leave your shop without 

Roller Bearing Fifth Wheels 

WHY? The adjustment is perfect No oil or 
grease required. Almost indestructible. Will out- 
wear any vehicle. Saves horseflesh and prolongs 
life of vehicle. Ask your jobber for the celebrated 

WELSON OH KING- 




Let ui lendl yoa Caudofue and Price Lite 

American Rdlcr Bearing Fifth Whcd Co. 

740 THIRD AVBm BROOiO-YN. N. Y. 



1 11 II II II 111 £ 11 1 1 1 j 1 1 1 ^ I { 
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F. W. DEVOE & C T. RAYNOLDS CO. 



101 and lOS fVLTON STREET, NEW YORK 

Hanufacturen of 

(COACH COLORS 
SPECIALTIES 

FOR PAINTERS, ARTISTS AND DECORATORS 

All the brands and specialties of F. W. Devoe & Co. and C. T. Raynolds & Co. will be maintained separately 

as heretofore. 



G.T. RAYNOLDS & GO'S 



COACH COLORS 
VARNISHES 
BRUSHES 
SPECIALTIES 



AUTOMOBILE, CARRIAGE and 

HARNESS SPECIALTIES 

All kinds of Strap Work 
for carriage builders. 
For quality and price 
we beat 
the world. 




J. C DECKER 



Send sample and 
let us quote prices 

Montgomery. Pa. 



J. B. KOLLER & COMPANY 

Manufacturers of 

FINISHED SPOKES 

All Sizes for 

SARVAN, WARNER, SHELL BAND AND 
WOOD HUB \yHEELS. 

HICKORY and OAK BENT RIMS 

Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 




-D^^T Rivets, Carriage llakers' Washers 

m3\Jmu/ 1 O and Burrs for aU kinds of Vetaleles 

Russell, Burdsail & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. 

Main Works. PORT CHESTER, N. Y. Branch at Rock Falls. IlL 






Time Has Told the Story! 

Service and satisfaction always follow our rolling stock 

WHEELS 

ALL KINBS— BEST ^AUTY 

Also RIMS and SPOKES 

The Eberly & Orris Mfg. Co. 

MECHANKSBURG, PA. 
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McKINNON DASH COMPANY 




BUFFALO, N. Y. 



TROY, omo» 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



ST. CATHARINES. 
ONTARIO. 



No. 172-N. With Nickel Rail. 



A dash protected by a rail 
on top and ends will outlast 
any other style. 




Skewed Shaft Couplings 

Regular or Oval Patterns 
For High Arched Axles 

Furnished in rights and lefts for any height of arch. Oval Axle 
Clips ^ or ^ width to match Oval Couplings. Bolts, Clips, 
Couplings, Carriage Hardware and Special Porgings 



Catalogue "H** and Prices on Application. 



COLUMBUS BOLT WORKS, Columbus, O. 




A. H. WIQQERS 
Pres. and Mgr. 



H. H. WIQQERS 
Sec'y and Treat. 



E. S. WIQQERS 
Vice -Pres. 



WIGGERS' BODIES 

Automobile - Carriage 

MERIT CONSIDERATION 



\ // 



f Style 
/THEY Quality 
I HAVE j Symmetrical Outlines 

Because { > 

I AND \Yi^'^}^f?F^ 
\ ARE I *o Wear 
L Priced Right 



AddreM 



The Wiggers Furniture Co. 



Manufacturers of Carriage 
and Auto Bodies and Seats 



1417 to 1423 Plum St. 



Cincinnati, Ohio 



THE BARBOUR (,?^^) STEEL TIRES 




MORE THAN 
10,000 SETS 
IN USE 



They wear fifty per cent longer than the flat, and add from 
fifty to one hundred per cent to the life of a wheel. Having 
no suction are of lighter draft in mud. Ride easier than 
other tires. Strike obstructions glancing instead of solid 
blows. Have more resistance to expansion and elongation. 
Cast loose stones aside instead of pass'ing over them. 
Strengthens felloe between spokes. Add greatly to the 
appearance of a vehicle. Are moderate in price. Sold by 
leading jobbers. For further information write 

BARBOUR STEEL TIRE CO. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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